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February 14, 2011 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


A year ago, I wrote that the FY201 1 budget request from the State 
Department and USAID reflected a renewed commitment to use our resources 
“smartly and strategically to get the best possible results for the American people.” 


Since then, we have been working hard to become even more efficient and 
effective. We released a wide-ranging study, the first-ever Quadrennial Diplomacy 
and Development Review, that identified what we do well, what we could do 
better, and what we should just stop doing altogether. It is changing the way we do 
business, from the role of our Ambassadors to the way we manage contracts. 


In that spirit of responsible management, and on behalf of President Obama, 

I am pleased to submit our Fiscal Year 2012 Executive Budget Summary and 
Congressional Budget Justification. 

It is a lean budget for lean times. We have scrubbed it for every dollar of 
savings, because we know we have to make the most of our resources. This budget 
request contains the funding we need — but only the funding we need - to 
accomplish our mission and advance America’s security interests. 

This funding supports diplomats and development experts who are working 
every day to protect our national security, promote our economic growth, and 
project our values in virtually every country on Earth. They are can-ying out a 
robust foreign policy that is leading the world in solving the most complex 
challenges of our time, from thwarting international tcrrori.sm to stopping the 
spread of catastrophic weapons, fixing the global economy, and advancing human 
rights and universal values. They arc helping identify and prevent conflicts before 
they start. They arc helping to secure nuclear materials, fight international crime, 
assist human rights defenders, restore our alliances, promote the rights of women 
and girls, and ensure global economic stability. 


This is a smart investment on the part of the American people, and one that 
pays excellent returns. The State Department and USAID budgets amount to only 
1 percent of total federal budget outlays. As our partners at the Department of 
Defense often point out, these investments save money and lives by preventing 
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conflicts and helping end them more quickly. Deploying our diplomats and 
development experts is less expensive than deploying our troops. 

In a complex and rapidly changing world, America can’t afford simply to 
keep up with events; we must stay ahead of them. With the resources outlined in 
this budget, the State Department and USAID will continue to make the American 
people safer, promote economic growth at home and abroad, and project our 
interests and values. 

By including performance information throughout, this Congressional 
Budget Justification also serves as the Annual Performance Report for FY 2010 
and the Annual Performance Plan for FY 2012. 

Our request 

This year, our budget request has two components: 

1 ) Our extraordinary, temporary costs in Iraq, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan. These are expenses we are incurring as our civilian employees 
take on more responsibility in these frontline states. We expect them to be 
phased out over time, as these countries rebuild and take responsibility for 
their own security. Borrowing terminology used by our colleagues at the 
Defense Department, we have identified these costs as Overseas 
Contingency Operations, or OCO. Our OCO request for FY20 1 2 is $8.7 
billion. 

2) Our core budget . This represents our ongoing investments to 
advance America’s security and economic interests. Our core budget 
request for FY2012 is $47 billion. 

This two-pronged approach will look familiar to many business owners, who 
make their own budgets in a similar way. Separating extraordinary shorter-term 
outlays from our core ongoing expenses makes our budget more transparent. It 
also reduces overlap and duplication by aligning our spending in the frontline 
states with that of the Department of Defense. 

Our OCO request represents an increase of $3.6 billion, compared with our 
calculation of OCO costs for FY2010. This increase is in line with State and 
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USAID’s growing responsibilities in the region, which I will explain in the next 
section of this letter. More importantly, it represents considerable overall savings 
for the American people. As we shift from military responsibility to civilian 
responsibility in Iraq, the Defense Department’s total OCO costs will drop by 
$45 billion in the coming fiscal year. Every business owner I know would gladly 
invest less than $4 in order to save $45. 

For our core budget — the ongoing programs that accomplish our basic 
mission of advancing America’s security and interests — our $47 billion request 
represents a 1 percent increase over the comparable FY 2010 level. 

In keeping with these tough economic times, our core budget reflects hard 
choices based on a clear view of where a dollar of funding could have the greatest 
impact. For instance, we have eliminated all the bilateral assistance programs in 
six countries compared with FY2010, and we have cut more than 50 percent from 
economic and development assistance in over 20 other countries. We have shifted 
funds into programs that save money, such as stronger monitoring and evaluation 
systems, efforts to consolidate information technology, procurement reforni at 
USAID, and targeted investments in innovative development programs. 

Let me detail some of the work that our requests for OCO and core budget 
will support. 

Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan 

By the beginning of FY2012, much of the work previously done by our 
military in Iraq will have become the responsibility of State and USAID. For 
example, we will be taking over a vital police training program. We also arc 
keeping civilian employees on the ground in the critical areas of Kirkuk and 
Mosul, and we have expanded the facilities at our embassy and consulates to 
support all the U.S. government agencies working in Iraq. These efforts arc 
helping to secure the gains made by the U.S. military in recent years. 

Even as we take on these new tasks, we will also continue development 
assistance programs that create jobs, strengthen the agricultural sector, and help 
improve the Iraqi governmenf s capacity to provide essential services to its people. 
These programs are designed to work themselves out of existence. Ultimately, 
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they will help the Iraqi people support themselves. Already, the Government of 
Iraq matches our assistance dollar-for-dollar. 

A similar shift will take place in Afghanistan. The Afghan government is 
taking increasing responsibility for its own security, in keeping with the goal of 
completing that transition by 2014. During this transition, our civilians are called 
to do more than ever. Civilians’ work on governance, agriculture, law 
enforcement, and development was particularly instrumental in the progress we’ve 
seen in Helmand and Kandahar, and civilians will be critical in helping us 
consolidate these gains as we move toward a transition to Afghan responsibility. 
This budget request reflects those growing responsibilities. Two years ago, our 
civilian presence there was just 320 people; for FY2012 we seek to maintain 
civilian staffing of 1,500. These personnel and programs are essential to meeting 
President Obama’s goal of disrupting, dismantling, and defeating Al-Qaida. 

Success in Afghanistan also depends on building stability across the border 
in Pakistan. While we are clear about the challenges we face there, we have made 
a long-term commitment to work with the Pakistani government on a wide range of 
issues. We are collaborating closely on security and counterterrorism because this 
work directly improves our ability to protect the American people. But we also 
know that strong democratic institutions and civil society groups will help 
Pakistanis in their fight against violent extremism. So we will support key civilian 
initiatives in energy, agriculture, education, and other sectors that affect the daily 
lives of the Pakistani people. These steps are strengthening a relationship that is 
important to our own security, as well as Pakistan’s. 

Conflict Prevention, Complex and Fragile State Support 

In addition to our work in the frontline states, we are focused on preventing 
and responding to conflict and crisis. In an interconnected world, conflict, even in 
distant countries, has become a far greater threat to the United States than ever 
before. Weak governments and failing states create safe havens for terrorists and 
insurgencies; conflicts near major economies shock distant markets and reverberate 
on Wall Street and, even more importantly, on Main Street. 

We have allocated over $4 billion for programs in a number of fragile states 
— an increase of nearly 14 percent over 2010, which we funded by moving 
resources out of programs in lower-priority countries. This will fund our civilian 
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and military efforts to help stabilize Yemen, increase resources for Sudan, support 
the continued rebuilding in Haiti, and provide additional resources for democracy 
and governance programs in countries throughout Africa. 

Our budget also sustains our commitment to key partners like Israel, Jordan, 
and Mexico. 

The events of recent weeks offer a powerful reminder that we can’t predict 
where every crisis will occur. So in addition to maintaining the Complex Crisis 
Fund, we have created a small but innovative pilot program — supported with 
additional commitments from the Department of Defense — that will allow us to 
respond jointly to unforeseen events by deploying resources quickly. This is a 
perfect example of the way we are coordinating our efforts and becoming more 
flexible, so we can make the most of every dollar from the American taxpayer. 

Human and Economic Security 

Our national security depends on our ability to deal with the urgent and the 
long-term, all at the same time. So, even as we work to prevent and respond to 
urgent conflicts, we are also responding to longer-tenn challenges to human and 
economic security. These efforts fighting disease and hunger, responding to 
climate change, and more- support the rise of capable new players who can help 
us solve regional and global problems and help protect our nation’s security. We 
will not end hunger or stop climate change in the next year, but making progress 
on these long-term challenges produces tangible benefits for the American people 
and for people around the world. 

One of our priorities is health, a sector where we have traditionally seen 
bipartisan support. Poor health destabilizes entire countries. HIV strips societies 
of their police and army, farmers, teachers, and health workers and leaves behind 
millions of orphans. But countries with healthy populations are far more likely to 
remain stable. Through the Global Health Initiative, wc will target our funding to 
our highest priorities — from HIV to maternal and child health - while also helping 
developing countries build their capacity to help their own people. And to achieve 
even greater efficiency, we are identifying programs that used to operate in 
individual silos and tying them together in an integrated, coordinated system of 
care. We will save money and save lives. 
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A second priority is hunger. Countries where under-nutrition is rampant are 
much more likely to suffer from violence and instability. Since 2007, when global 
food prices skyrocketed, there have been riots over food in more than 60 countries. 
But we know we can’t fight hunger in far-flung places from our desks in 
Washington, D.C. So we are focusing our efforts on country-led strategies — ^plans 
designed and executed by local experts who know their countries best. We are also 
investing in innovative research and extension programs that help farmers grow 
more food and earn more money, which addresses the root causes of hunger and 
poverty while expanding markets. 

The third priority is climate change. Helping countries adapt to the effects 
of changing temperatures and sea levels has a double benefit: It is good for them, 
and for us. They are more likely to grow their economies and become better 
trading partners. We made good progress in 20 1 0 at the environmental summits in 
Copenhagen and Canciin. To build on this progress, we will act as a catalyst for 
private investment in clean energy technology, promote sustainable landscapes, 
and help developing countries adapt to the effects of climate change. Along with 
the Treasury Department’s request and direct loans from OPIC, our request will 
allow us to meet our commitment to help mobilize climate financing and reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

Our final priority is humanitarian relief that responds to natural disasters, 
conflict, and forced migration. When the devastating earthquake hit Haiti in 2010, 
we supported relief workers who helped find survivors, supplied food and shelter, 
and offered lifesaving health care. Providing humanitarian relief is in our interests, 
and it is consistent with our national values. 

In all our efforts, we are focused especially on elevating the role of women 
and girls. As President Obama’s National Security Strategy points out, women are 
critical to advancing social, economic, and political progress. They are also a 
terrific return on investment; numerous studies have shown that when women 
receive schooling or the boost of a small loan, they flourish, their children flourish, 
and so does the greater community. 

Our Workforce 

We have ambitious goals, to match a wide-ranging set of challenges. Doing 
this work takes talented people with the resources they need to do their jobs. 
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Unfortunately, both State and USAID have historically been unable to hire enough 
in-house experts and had to rely too much on contractors. The Government 
Accountability Office has raised concerns about insufficient staffing at embassies 
and consulates, long vacancies in key positions, and inadequate expertise in foreign 
languages. Former Secretaries of State Powell and Rice began building up both 
agencies, and President Obama and 1 are continuing that effort wholeheartedly. 

But building civilian power is not a short-term effort, and it can’t be done in 
one budget cycle. This budget includes the addition of 197 State Department 
positions, which represents gradual growth of our full-time Foreign Service and 
Civil Service — only 1 percent and allows us to focus our new hires on the 
highest-priority countries and programs. For USAID, the budget will support 165 
new positions to manage our highest-priority development programs and reform 
the way USAID procures goods and services, allowing us to deliver aid more 
effectively and at a lower cost. 

1 know this is a tough time to be requesting even a small growth in staff 
But these positions are essential to building our eivilian capacity and advancing the 
interests of the American people. 

President Obama has asked the State Department and USAID to accomplish 
more through diplomacy and development than ever before. I am confident that 
we are up to the challenge. We have a President who sees the world as it is, while 
never losing sight of the world as it should be; a global corps of dedicated 
diplomats and development experts; and a country — open and innovative, 
determined and devoted to our core values- -that can, must and will lead in this 
new century. 

I look forward to working with all of you to make the best use of our 
resources as we advance America’s interests around the world. 


1 


Hillary Rocsiam Clinton 
Secretary of State 
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OVERVIEW 


In the preceding letter, Secretary Clinton provided the policy context for the FY 2012 request for 
the State Operations and Foreign Assistance total request. This two-volume presentation of the 
Foreign Operations budgets covers foreign assistance programs. 

With a small, one percent increase in core budget funding as compared to FY 2010 levels, the 
Department of State and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will save both 
lives and money by preventing wars and containing conllict. Civilian power can avoid much 
more costly militaiy interventions in the future. The total Statc/USAID Core Budget request is 
$47.0 billion. The total core budget funds the Department of Statc/USAID national security and 
foreign policy mission worldwide. Stale/USAID and Department of Defense (DoD) 
extraordinary funding requirements in Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan arc included in the 
Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) request. Statc/USAID’s portion of the $126.0 billion 
U.S. government OCO request is $8.7 billion. 

Within the core budget of $47.0 billion, the FY 2012 foreign assistance request is $32.9 billion. 
The foreign assistance Core Budget request limits growth from 2010 to 0.5 percent, rctlocting 
tough trade-offs, while continuing to protect and promote America’s vital interests at home and 
abroad. The Foreign Assistance share of OCO, $4.3 billion, reflects the transition from military 
to civilian lead in Iraq and civilian-led counterinsurgency efforts in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
The increase is more than offset by reductions in DoD’s OCO requirements from FY 2010 to FY 
2012 . 


NATIONAL SECURITY CHALLENGES 

U.S. foreign assistance creates solutions for the world’s greatest national security challenges. It 
sustains core civilian efforts to meet national security imperatives in the frontline states and 
supports counterinsurgency and stabilization programs in countries like Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Yemen, Somalia, and Sudan. U.S. domestic borders arc secured through counterdrug, law 
enforcement, and border security efforts that control entry into the United States. Provision of 
military assistance strengthens and supports key allies and partners for peace, such as Israel, 
.Iordan, and West Bank/Gaza, and elsewhere, which arc essential to countering transnational 
threats. U.S. support for law en forcement and justice sector programs in Iraq and Afghanistan 
help build stable, self-reliant, and secure governments. U.S. foreign assistance programs promote 
democratic, free societies by supporting the growth of civil society and free media. State and 
USAID fight the spread of diseases through successful I IIV/AIDS, malaria, and TB programs and 
other vital health interventions. Foreign assistance is invested in conflict prevention and response 
in countries such as Yemen. Sudan, and Somalia. Last, and perhaps most visibly, State and 
USAID foreign assistance programs provide protection, assistance, and solutions for civilian 
victims of confliet, natural disasters, and persecution. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE CORE PROGRAMS 

The FY 2012 Request implements foreign policy priorities identified in President Obama’s 
Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development (PPD-6) and reforms called for in the State 
Department and USAID Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review (QDDR). 

Most importantly, the Request establishes priorities and makes tough trade-offs — reducing 
funding whore the needs arc less urgent in order to focus scarce resources in the programs, 
countries and regions that are most critical to the peace, security and prosperity of the United 
States and our international partners. In order to free up resources for higher priority needs, for 
example, it decreases development assistance by at least 50 percent in over 20 countries, 
including some that are on track to graduate from assistance in the near future, and some whose 
governments exhibit weak commitment to good governance. It also reduces Assistance to 
Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia by 15 percent, recognizing some countries’ progress toward 
Euro-Atlantic integration, and reducing funding to countries where opportunities to leverage 
reform are limited. The Request fully eliminates six bilateral country programs. 

These and other targeted reductions make it possible to focus additional resources on critical 
priorities, while holding the Statc/USAID Core Budget Request to a 0.5 percent increase over the 
comparable FY 2010 enacted levels. The major priorities to which these funds are re-dirccted 
include: 

Presidential Initiatives: The Request increases support for three key Presidential initiatives. 

The Global Health Initiative (GHI) will sustain the U.S. commitment to combating HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and neglected tropical diseases, and will continue to save tens of millions of lives and 
enhance human productivity and well-being through maternal and child health programs. The 
Feed the Future (FIF) initiative will raise the incomes of marginalized mral populations, and 
reduce hunger and poverty through comprehensive and coordinated support for agricultural 
development and nutrition. The Global Climate Change (GCC) initiative will lay the foundations 
for low carbon growth in key partner countries, aeeelerate the clean-energy revolution, reduce 
emissions and conserve forests, and empower countries and eommunitics to adapt to climate 
impacts. Papers on each one arc found in the “Foreign Assistance Initiatives” section that 
follows. 

Transforming USAID: The Request focuses on programs that will transform USAID to more 
efficiently achieve high-impact development, making the best use of limited resources. Under 
Administrator Shah’s USAID Forward agenda, USAID will tap the ideas and energy of partners 
inside and outside the Government to develop and scale up innovations to solve longstanding 
development challenges, leverage the United States’ comparative advantage in science and 
technology to enhance development results, and strengthen linkages between the evaluation of 
past performance and decisions on new investments. Funding for USAID Operating Expenses 
will support implementation of essential development programs, fill critical staffing gaps, and 
preserve core operations. 

Combining Military and Civilian Power: Through the new Global Security Contingency Fund 
(Pooled Fund), the Request seeks authorization for State and the Department of Defense to 
combine their resources to address eritical security and stabilization needs. The Fund would 
provide the USG with a valuable tool to respond nimbly to emerging and unforeseen threats. The 
Secretary of State will designate countries for assistance, but the departments would exercise joint 
decision-making authority on the use of the funds. 
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Elevating Development; The FY 2012 request reflects a new', coordinated U.S. Government 
strategy designed to promote development objectives. The new strategy stems from the 
Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development (PPD), a policy framework that elevates 
global development as a key pillar of American power alongside defense and diplomacy in order 
to create the conditions where assistance is no longer needed. The FY 2012 request includes $27 
billion (comprised of various appropriations accounts) to achieve the goals outlined in the PPD by 
supporting programs focused on sustainable development, economic growth, democratic 
governance, game-changing development innovations, and sustainable systems for meeting basic 
human needs. A key outcome of the PPD is the Partnerships for Growth (PfG), which calls for a 
coordinated U.S. government strategy of enhanced engagement with countries that have 
demonstrated a strong commitment democratic governance and sustainable development. In FY 
2012, the Department of State and USAID will continue working with the initial PfG candidates- 
F.1 Salvador, Ghana, the Philippines, and Tanzania-to promote broad-based economic growth 
through both diplomacy and development. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE OVERSEAS CONTINGENCY OPERATIONS 

The FY 2012 Request for Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO), as part of an integrated 
Department of Defense and Statc/USAID effort, is critical to sustain U.S. military gains in the 
frontline states. In Iraq, Statc/USAID OCO programs, focused on establishing a stable, self- 
reliant government and capable security forces, will help Iraq to maintain progress as U.S. 
military forces draw down in accordance with the U.S. -Iraq Security Agreement. In Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, OCO programs will support ongoing militai^ efforts to defeat al Qaeda and other 
violent extremists, and will establish the foundations for future security, .stability, peace and 
prosperity by strengthening regional security mechanisms and building the capacity of national 
and local governments to meet the needs and expectations of their citizens. 



Table 1: STATE OPERATIONS and FOREIGN ASSISTANCE REQUEST 
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5/FY 2010 Actual reflects the Civilian Stabilization Operations rescission of S40 million for State and S30 million for USAID from unobligated balances provided by 
the FAA Air Transportation Modernization and Safety’ Improvement Act (P.L. 1 1 1-226). 
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GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGE 


A WHOLE-OE-GOVERNMENT APPROACH 

Through the Global Climate Change Initiative (GCCI), the United States will increase resilience 
to climate disasters and damage; accelerate the global transition to a sustainable, low-carbon 
economy; and help save tropical forests from wholesale destruction through targeted, strategic 
deployment of foreign assistance program funding. In addition to directly addressing climate 
change, OCCI programs serve many U.S. interests, including supporting sustainable economic 
growth, strengthening energy security, protecting natural resources, and reducing risks of 
disruption and conflict associated with major weather events. By reducing vulnerability to 
climate disasters and combating greenhouse gas emissions internationally, the United States is 
promoting economic growth today and protecting the welfare of future generations. The OCCI 
also demonstrates U.S. leadership on this high-profile international issue of great importance to 
emerging economics and developing countries worldwide. Failure to lead on this issue would 
undermine U.S. standing and influence around the world. 

The GCCI is a wholc-of-govcrnmcnt initiative that harnesses the capacity and resources of a 
number of Federal agencies. Core GCCI funding is programmed through the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID), the U.S. Department of State, and the U.S. Department of 
the Treasury. FY 2012 core GCCI funding of $1,329 million will: 

• Build resilience in developing countries to reduce the risk of damage, loss of life, and 
instability that can result from extreme weather and climate events 

• Help put developing countries on a clean energy path by increasing trade and invc.stmcnt 
opportunities for U.S. businesses and improving air quality and human health globally 

• Conserve forests, foster sustainable land management, and combat illegal logging round 
the world 

• Recognize the United States' responsibility to fight climate change, which the 
U.S, military and intelligence community have recognized as having wide-ranging 
implications for U.S. national security 

• Help the United States meet its international commitments, putting the Nation in a better 
position to ensure other countries meet theirs 

Working in partnership with national and local governments, business interests, and other 
nongovernmental groups, USAID, and the Departments of State and Treasury will target GCCI 
investments that can make the biggest differences; 

• Building Resilience to Climate-Related Disasters and Damages (adaptation): By 
decreasing vulnerabilities in key sectors like food, water, coastal management, and public 
health, U.S. programs help ensure that climate-vulnerable countries can cope with 
increasing climate and weather-related risks 

• Promoting Clean Energy: U.S. investments will speed the development and deployment 
of advanced energy technologies, including by creating the legal and regulatory 
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environment that attract U.S. and other private investors, and supporting low-emission 
development strategies in key countries 

• Conserving Forests and Promoting Sustainable Land Use (sustainable landscapes): 

Preserving tropical rain forests is critical for many reasons: natural forests are home to at 
least 80 percent of the world’s terrestrial species; 70 percent of the plants identified as 
having anti-cancer characteristics by the U.S. National Cancer Institute are found only in 
tropical forests; and coastal mangrove forests reduce damage and loss of life from 
tsunamis. Sustainably managing forests provides co-benefits for future generations, such 
as preserved biodiversity. In addition, deforestation is a major source of global 
emissions, U.S. investments will combat unsustainable forest clearing for agriculture and 
illegal logging, and help ensure the good governance needed for sustainable management 
of forests. 

The Administration’s request harnesses the comparative advantages of bilateral and multilateral 
programs. Bilateral programming enables the United States to engage directly with countries in 
strategic partnerships. Multilateral funding leverages additional donor contributions and enables 
cooperation among a larger number of countries. Together, these efforts will contribute 
substantially to the international community’s renewed efforts to address climate change and 
advance sustainable development, help ensure that developing countries do their part to reduce 
global greenhouse gas emissions, and enable the United States to play a leadership role in 
designing common-sense solutions to climate change. 


USAID and State Department International Investments 


Request by Pillar and Fiscal Year 





TOTAL 

507,200' 

650,622 

Adaptation 

1 90,750 

215,000 

Clean Energy 

202,000 

195,122 

Sustainable Landscapes 

1 14,450 

240,500 


Request by Pillar and Account 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
TOTAL 

DA 

tSF 

AEFXA 

iO&P 

FY72ttI2;TOTAL A 

650, 622 




42.732 

Adaptation 

215,000 

163,500 

45,000 

- 

6,500 

Clean Energy 

195,122 

85,500 

46,790 

28,600 

34,232 

Sustainable Landscapes 

240^00 

203,000 

35,500 

- 

2,000 


Note: In addition to the core funding summarized here, the FY 2012 Request also includes funding for 
otlier programs that deliver significant climate co-benefits (e.g,, the Feed the Future Initiative, the Global 
Health Initiative, and efforts on water). 
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Under the GCCI, the Administration is seeking $651 million in FY 2012 funds for international 
investments by USAID and the Department of State. USAID and the Department ol' State’s work 
in FY 2012 will build on efforts begun in FY 2010 and FY 201 1, and will continue to be part of 
the broader wholc-of-govcrnmcnt approach to addressing climate change. 

Building on lessons learned in the development and early implementation of the FY' 2010 Budget, 
the Department of State and USAID in FY 2012 will focus efforts on strategic partner countries 
and regions to amplify development impacts, achieve grccnhousc-gas-cmissions reduction, 
reduce climate-related security risks, and protect U.S. interests. As outlined below, these funds 
will be used to make strategic investments in countries and regions that will have the greatest 
impact: assisting those countries that arc the most vulnerable to climate- and weather-related 
disasters, supporting fast-growing economies and regional leaders in their transition to clean 
energy by improving energy efficiency and enabling the switch to clean energy technologies, and 
increasing sequestration and limiting greenhouse gas emissions in regions with globally important 
forests. 


Each agency’s focus represents strategic priorities of the Administration. USAID’s bilateral 
programs focus on counti-y-drivcn capacity-building and technical assistance for low-carbon, 
climate-resilient development, and the Department of State engages in key initiatives that link 
diplomatic and development objectives. 

Low-Emission Development Strategics (LEDS): U.S. support for LEDS is coordinated across 
U.S. Government agencies and with other donors. The Department of State and USAID work 
together to coordinate this effort. Several agencies bring their comparative advantages to the 
initiative: USAID provides technical support and programming investment, the Department of 
State supports diplomatic efforts, and the Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Forest Service, the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), the Department of Energy, and other technical agencies 
provide targeted technical expertise. 

The LEDS effort, supported by the Clean Energy and Sustainable Landscapes pillars, also 
supports the Department of State and USAID’s High-Priority Performance Goal (HPPG) for 
Climate Change, as designated by the Oflicc of Management and Budget. 


USAID and Department of State Requests 

USAID requests $509 million for climate change programs. As the U.S. Government’s lead for 
bilateral and regional programs, USAID will focus on helping partner countries reduce 
vulnerability to extreme weather and climate impacts; establish the policy and business climate, 
improved governance, and financial incentives to set their economics on a low-cmi.ssions path of 
sustainable development; and preserve forests. US.AID will leverage its technical expertise to 
provide leadership in development and implementation of programs for LEDS in LEDS partner- 
countries. It will increase its investments in science and good data; heat-, salinity-, and 
submergence-tolerant crop varieties; early warning and forecasting capabilities; and technologies 
that will enable both host countries and USAID Missions to visualize climate impacts and utilize 
that knowledge to avoid and prepare for the negative impacts of climate change. USAID will 
also incorporate verifiable greenhouse gas monitoring and reporting systems, scientific modeling, 
and planning for future scenarios in both clean energy and sustainable landscapes efforts. USAID 
global programs will support efforts across the three pillars and geographic areas, including 
providing field support in priority countries, training staff for effective implementation of climate 
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change programs, and investing in science and technology for cliniatc-changc decision-making 
across USAID. 

The U.S. Department of State requests $ 1 42 mil lion for climate change programs, and for 
programs through the Bureaus of Oceans and Internationa! Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
International Organizations, and Western Hemisphere Affairs. Department of State programs 
will continue to reinforce U.S. diplomatic efforts in multilateral climate fora such as the 
United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) and the Montreal 
Protocol, as well as more focused efforts through initiatives such as the Clean Energy Ministerial, 
Major Economics Forum on Energy and Climate, and the Energy and Climate Partnership of the 
Americas. The Department of State’s ability, through both these initiatives and the international 
negotiating process, to work with key developing country leaders such as India, China, Brazil, 
and South Africa, is crucial to shaping effective global approaches to both mitigation and 
adaptation. 

Requests by Program Pillars 

Adaptation ($215 million): U.S. programs will help maintain hard-won development gains, and 
contribute to stability and sustainable economic growth. The impacts of extreme weather events 
such as drought, floods, and extreme storms will aggravate problems such as poverty, social 
tensions, environmental degradation, and weak political institutions, according to the 2008 
National Intelligence Assessment on climate change. Climate change makes these phenomena 
more likely and more dangerous, but even those who continue to question climate change can 
agree that the events themselves arc all too real and damaging. Targeted efforts can make 
developing countries less susceptible to these threats, to the benefit of those countries and the 
United States. 

The World Bank and U.S. Geological Survey estimate that every dollar spent on disaster 
preparedness saves seven dollars in disaster response. Extreme weather patterns such as droughts 
and floods can worsen pressures — such as food or water scarcity — that drive people to compete 
for resources or migrate in search of sustainable livelihoods. Helping countries manage climate 
and weather-related risks prevents loss of life and reduces the need for post-disaster assistance. 
Building resilience is an excellent investment; left unaddressed, economic losses from climate- 
related disasters and damage in some developing countries could be as high as 19 percent of GDP 
by 2030. 

The U.S. adaptation strategy has the following objectives: 

• Dedicating resources to build the capacity of and support partner countries and communities 
as they develop and implement climate-rcsilient development strategics 

• Integrating climate adaptation into the full spectrum of the U.S. development program 
portfolio. Taking measures to build resilience, reduce vulnerability, and prevent climatc- 
relatod disasters across the development program portfolio, particularly food security, human 
health, and water resources programs, will make U.S. investments more cost-effective and 
viable in the longer term, 

USAID ($166 million): Funding will support the refinement and implementation of climate- 
resilient development strategics in vulnerable countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
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This programming addresses three key adaptation requirements: 

• Science and Analysis: USAID will make the best information and science available to local 
leaders and stakeholders so that they can identify and address vulnerabilities. The Agency 
will work with the National Aeronautics and Space Administration to expand its flagship 
program, SERVIR, a global network of regional centers that integrate geospatial, satellite, 
and ground data for liost-coiinti^ governments’ and citizens’ use. The newest hub, based in 
Nepal, is tracking glacial melt across the Hindu-Kush-Himalaya region, which provides water 
for over a billion people. 

• Effective Governance for Climate Resilience: This will be achieved by factoring climate 
vulnerabilities and resilience into development planning, national and community-based 
disaster management, and risk reduction plans; building local capacity to implement effective 
adaptation strategics; and supporting exchange of lessons learned among officials and private 
citizens grappling with similar climate change challenges 

• Implementation of Resilience and Adaptation Strategics: These strategics help make 
development programs in infrastincturc, health, energy, water, agriculture, disaster-risk 
reduction, conflict, natural resources management, and other sectors less vulnerable to a 
changing climate. Climate-change adaptation approaches will be designed to address the 
specific needs of local communities to preserve development gains and avoid economic 
losses due to increased variability and climate extremes, as well as slowcr-onsct climatic 
shifts. 

Based on careful analysis, USAID will prioritize least-developed countries, African countries, 
small-island developing states, and glacier-dependent countries as the nations most vulnerable to 
climate impacts. Recognizing that relatively small investments can yield significant benefits for 
reduced vulnerability, investments will be made in a larger number of countries compared to the 
other two pillars. Programs will build upon ongoing national adaptation planning processes. The 
United States also intends to invest in collecting data and define measures against which it can 
assess vulnerability and evaluate the efficacy of its programs. 

Department of State f.$49 millionl: Funding will continue to support the Least Developed 
Countries Fund (LDCF) and Special Climate Change Fund (SCCF). The LDCF and SCCF are 
multilateral funds created under the UNFCCC that provide financing to developing countries to 
help them adapt to the impacts of climate change, with a specific focus on assisting the most 
urgent adaptation needs of least developed countries. The most important sectors of engagement 
have been agriculture and food security, water supply, coastal management, and public health. 
U.S. contributions to these funds leverage additional program support from other donors. State 
also supports adaptation activities through its direct support for the UNFCCC. 

Clean Energy ($195 million): One of the major development challenges of the 21”’ century is to 
manage global energy resources in ways that support sustainable economic growth and poverty 
reduction; promote secure, diversified, and cost-effective energy supplies; and address the threat 
of climate change. This challenge requires a global transition to the sustainable, clcan-cncrgy 
economy of the future. Much of the investment for this transition will occur in developing 
countries where energy infrastructure investment for the next 25 years is expected to total over 
$20 trillion. This presents an enormous opportunity to work with U.S. dcvcioping-country 
partners to develop and deploy cleaner energy alternatives that will support their broad 
development goals and avoid locking in greenhouse gas pollution for decades to come. If the 
United States fails to seize this opportunity, others, including the toughest global competitors, 
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most certainly will. Technical assistance activities under this request will complement the 
multilateral investments focused on large infrastructure activities managed by the Department of 
Treasury. 

Clean Energy programs reduce greenhouse gas emissions from energy generation and energy use 
by accelerating the deployment of clean energy technologies, policies, and practices, while 
supporting economic growth. U.S. Government investments will maximize emissions reductions 
through clean energy expenditures in four priority areas; energy efficiency, low-carbon energy, 
clean transport, and energy-sector reforms that arc preconditions for sustainable clean-energy 
development, including the preparation of necessary conditions to attract private investment. In 
the near term, emissions reductions will follow from continued policy and sector reform efforts. 
U.S. efforts will also support integration of clean energy technologies and strategies into long- 
term development and investment planning, including through LEDS, that can produce 
transformative results for low-emissions economic growth. 

USAID ($129 million): Funding will support work in a smaller group of target countries than in 
the past, based on emissions-rcduction potential, renewable-energy potential, progress in 
implementing the key reforms that arc known to be preconditions for successful clean energy 
development, ability to demonstrate regional leadership of clean energy issues, and participation 
in LEDS cooperation work with the United States. Investments through USAID regional 
programs will address issues such as integration of renewable energy into and improved 
efficiency of regional power grids. Centrally-administered USAID programs will provide 
training and support for country-based programs. Both country-level and central USAID Clean 
Energy programming will support the HPPG goal of 20 completed LEDS by FY 201.3. 

Department of State 1566 millionl: Funding will deploy FY 2012 GCCI resources to promote 
effective international solutions through international processes and U.S. -led diplomatic 
partnerships and initiatives. Support for Major Fxonomies Initiatives and Partnerships will build 
on successful initiatives under the Major Economics Forum/Clcan Energy Ministerial process, 
such as the Climate Renewables and Efficiency Deployment Initiative. Funding for the recently- 
renamed Global Methane Initiative (formerly Mcthanc-to-Markets Partnership) will build on the 
successful joint Department of Statc-EPA partnership that resulted in an estimated reduction of 
9 million metric tons of COj-cquivalent emissions from 2007-09. Increased funding for the 
Montreal Protocol for the Protection of the Ozone Layer supports the phasing out of ozone- 
depleting substances that arc also extremely potent greenhouse gases. The request includes 
funding for the UNFCCC, the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, and related bodies. 
The Department of State will also continue to support clean energy work in the Western 
Hemisphere through the Energy and Climate Partnership of the Americas. 

Sustainable Landscapes ($241 million): Sustainable Landscapes funding will support programs 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, protect irreplaceable natural resources in ecosystems of 
global significance, and provide economic empowerment to vulnerable populations. 

Deforestation is the second largest source of carbon dioxide emissions from human activity. 
Targeting these emissions, in particular those associated with tropical deforestation, is among the 
most cost-effective near-term mitigation opportunities. Sustainably managing forests also 
preserves critical biodiversity — 70 percent of the plants identified as having anti-cancer 
characteristics by the U.S. National Cancer Institute arc found only in tropical forests. By helping 
developing countries reduce illegal logging and forest clearing, the United States is fulfilling its 
commitment to combat global deforestation, and ensuring a level playing field for sustainably 
produced forest products, including from the United States. Deforestation in developing 
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countries also has contributed to poverty and social instability, increasing security risks for the 
United States. By working with developing nations to improve land inanagement, the 
United States can help them improve their well-being and increase stability. 

U.S. programs will take on the drivers of international deforestation: unsustainable forest 
clearing for agriculture, illegal logging, poor governance, and a failure to share the economic 
benefits of sustainable forest and land management with local communities. Efforts will 
emphasize; 

• Private-sector engagement to transform emissions trends in developing countries 

• Science and technology for better forest carbon monitoring and management 

• Comprehensive land-use planning and policies 

• Strategics to reduce deforestation and compliment low-emissions development strategics 

• Supporting land rights and community involvement in decision-making so local and 
indigenous people can benefit economically from improved forest management 

These investments will also support other development goals — such as economic growth, food 
security, good governance, and health — and produce the benelits of cleaner air. cleaner water, 
and increased water availability. 

USAID ($213 million ): Investments will be targeted on a smaller number of countries and 
regions with high-priority forest landscapes (such as the Amazon and Congo basins) or high 
“demonstration value” activities (e.g., early movers able to demonstrate that rcsulls-bascd 
payments can be credible) or related work, such as on monitoring, reporting, and verification 
systems for forest emissions and market readiness. Funding for reducing emissions from 
deforestation and degradation (REDD+) will be directed according to the U.S. Government 
REDD-t- strategy. LEDS partner countries will be a particular focus of USAID Sustainable 
Landscapes investments through bilateral, regional, and central programs. USAID investments 
undertake a wide range of activities to change trends in land-based emissions, including improved 
land management and transparent monitoring, increased capacity for greenhouse gas inventories 
and systems, application ofadvanced technologies to improve data quality and transparency, 
advice on relevant laws and regulations, building capacity to manage carbon sustainably in 
landscapes, clarifying land and natural resources ownership, and involving communities in 
modern land management. 

Denartment of State ($28 million): Funding will continue to support the Forest Carbon 
Partnership Facility’s efforts to help developing countries measure forest-carbon stocks and 
design deforestation emissions reductions strategics, leveraging other donors’ support and thereby 
providing funding for REDD+ additional to that provided through USAID bilateral programs. 

The Department of State will also support multilateral sustainable landscapes efforts through the 
UNFCCC and the Energy and Climate Partnership of the Americas. 
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FY 2012 Global Climate Change Adaptation Request 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

iiSF 

lO&P 

TOTAL - 1 

215.000 

163,50{) 

' 45.000 

■■ 6,500 

Africa 

53,000 

53.000 



Angola 

3,000 

3,000 



lUhiopia 

5,000 

5,000 



Kenya 

3,0(X) 

3.000 



Malawi 

3,000 

3.000 



Mali 

3,000 

3,000 



Mozambique 

4,000 

4,000 



Rwanda 

3,m)0 

3,000 



Senega! 

3,000 

3.000 



Tanzania 

3,000 

3,000 



Uganda 

3,000 

3,0(K) 



USAID Africa Regional 

5,000 

5,0tH) 



USAID East Africa Regional 

5,000 

5,000 



USAID Southern Africa Regional 

5,000 

5,000 



USAID West Africa Regional 

5,000 

5,000 



East Asiainnd PaciHc 

30,500 

30,500 



(■ambodia 

3,000 


mm 


Indonesia 

3,000 


Si 


Philippines 





Timor-Leste 





Vietnam 





USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 


mm 



South and Central Ada 

14,000 


. 

. 

Bangladesh 




. 

India 





Maldives 


3,000 

. 


Nepal 

3,000 

3,000 

. 


Western flemispbere 

25,000 




Dominican Republic 

3,000 

3,000 



Haiti 

3,000 


3,000 


Honduras 

3.000 

3,000 



Jamaica 

3,000 

3,000 



Peru 

3,000 

3,000 



Barbados and Eastern Caribbean 

8,000 

8,000 



State Western Hemisphere Regional 

2,000 

. 

2,000 


Asia Middle East Keegoaal 

ism 

3.000 



Asia Middle East Regional 

3,000 

3,000 
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FY 2012 Global Climate Change Adaptation Request 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

ESF 

lO&P 

DCHA - Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian 
Assistance 

15,000 

15.000 



DCHA/PPM 

j5,(HK) 

!5,0(K> 

- 

- 

Economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

28,000 

28,000 

- 


USAID ticonoinic (jiowlh. AgricuUurc and Trade 

28,000 

28,(KM) 


- 

International Organizations 

6,500 

_ 


6,500 

international l*ancl on Climate Change / UN 
i-’ramework Convention on Chnwlc C'hangc 

6,500 



6.500 

Oceans and international Environmental and 

Scientifle Affairs 

40,000 


40,000 


State Oceans and inlcrnattonal linvironmcni and 
Scientific Affairs 

40.0(K) 


40,000 



FY 2012 Global Climate Change Clean Energy Request 


($ in thousands) 

FY2012 

Total 

DA 

BSF 

AHFCA 

lO&P 

TOl AL 

195.122 

85.500 



34,232 

Africa 



miiin 



Kenya 



BHH: 

imiiiiiii 

- 

South Africa 

HEffll 





USAiD East Africa Regional 






USAID Southern Africa Regional 

■Bffl 

5,(M)0 




USAID West Africa Regional 

5,000 

5,000 




East Asia and Pacific 

15,500 

15,500 

- 



Indonesia 

5.000 

5,000 




I’hilippincs 

4.()(K) 

4,000 




Vietnam 

5.000 

3,(KM) 




USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 

3,500 

3,500 


. 


Europe and Eurasia 

22,600 



22,600 


Armenia 

I,.^(M) 


- 

1 .500 


(icorgia 

7,0(K) 

- 

- 

7,000 


Ukraine 

7,000 


.. 

7,000 


liurasia Regional 

5,100 

_ 


5,100 


liuropc Regional 

2,000 

- 


2.000 


Near East 

10,000 

- 

10,000 


- 

Jordan 

10,000 


10,000 

- 


South and Central Asia 

23,000 

17,000 


6,000 


Bangladesh 

7,000 

7.0(M) 




India 

8,000 

8.(M)0 



- 
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FY 2012 Global Climate Change Clean Energy Request 


(S in ihoiisands} 

l-Y 2012 
Total 

DA 

USI' 

ABF.CA 

lO&P 

Kazakhstan 

6.000 



6,000 


USAID South Asia Regional 

2,000 

2,000 




Western Hemisphere 

17,000 

10.000 

7W) 

- 1 


Brazil 

5,000 

5,000 




Colombia 

5.000 


5,000 



Mexico 

5,000 

5,000 




State Western Hemisphere Regional 

2,000 

. 

2,000 



Ecoiioiitic Growth Agricuitarft and Trade 

18,000 

18.000 

ft 



USAID Bconomic Growth, Agriculture and Trade 

18,000 

18,000 




Infemational Oreanizatioiis 

34,232 




■'34^^32-^ 

Internationa! Panel on Climate Change / UN 

I’rarncwork Convention on Climate Change 

5.000 




5,000 

Montreal Protocol Multilateral I’und 

29.232 




29,232 

Oceans and IiHernational Environmental and 

Scientific AOaIrs 

29,790 



_ 


State Oceans and inlcmationai iinvironirtcnt and 

Scientific Affairs 

29,790 


29.790 




FY 2012 Global Climate Change Sustainable Landscape Request 


($ in thousands) 

l-Y 2012 
Total 

DA 

HSI- 

lO&P 

: total' 

iiiWMI 

'’263,600 

35,500 



48,000" 




Ghana 

4,000 

4.000 



Malawi 

8,000 




Zambia 

8,000 




USAID Africa Regional 


mm 



USAID Central Africa Regional 

BBBI 




USAID West Africa Regional 

HEB 




East Asia and Pacific ' 

64,000 

64,000 




Cambodia 

8,000 

8.000 



Indonesia 

20,000 

20,000 



Philippines 

10,000 

10,000 



Vietnam 

8.000 

8,000 

. 


USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 

18,000 

18,000 



Jjouth and Central Asia 

8,000 

8,000 



India 

5,000 

5,000 



Nepal 

3.000 

3.000 

. 

. 
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FY 2012 Global Climate Change Sustainable Landscape Request 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

FSF 

lO&P 

Western Hemisphere 

67,000 




l^ra/.i! 

5,000 




t'oiombla 

10,000 




l:cuador 

8.(MH) 




(iiialcniiiia 

8.000 




Mexico 

10,000 


. 


Peru 

12,000 




Slate Weslern Hemisphere Rc}iionn! 

5.(H)0 




USAID (A'ntrai America Rejiioiial 

4.0(K) 

4.000 



USAID Latin America and C’aribbcan Rci’ional 

5.000 

5.000 



Economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

30,000 


. 

. 

USAID Lconomic (irowth, AgriculUirc and Trade 





International Organizations 


. 

. 


Inicrnational Pane! on Climate C'hango / UN 
i ramework Convention on C'iimalc Change 





Oceans and International Environmental and 

Scientific Affairs 



20,500 


Slate Oceans and Inlemalional llnvironmcnl and 

Scientific Affairs 





USAID Forward: Program Effectiveness Initiatives 

1,000 

TOOO 


_ 

USAID I'orward: Program i:ftcclivcncss inilialives 

1.000 

LOW) 
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GLOBAL HEALTH INITIATIVE 


Overview 

Improving the health of people in the developing world drives economic growth to fight poverty, supports 
educational attainment, enables participation in democracy, and strengthens families, communities and 
countries. Fighting global disease protects our national security by reducing the instability that causes 
war and conflict. Fighting global disease directly protects our health in the United Stales because 
infectious diseases know no borders. 

President Obama launched the Global Health Initiative (GHI) in 2009 as the next chapter of American 
leadership in global health. GUI builds on the foundation of the President’s F.mcrgcncy Plan for AIDS 
RelicflPEPFAR), the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl), and our investments in fighting tuberculosis, 
malaria, and promoting maternal and child health, including family planning. 

Two years since its inception, GFll is progressing toward ambitious goals in fighting HIV/AIDS, malaria, 
TB, and neglected tropical diseases. Gi ll is working to make the most of every U.S, taxpayer dollar to 
improve the health of the poorest families around the world. GHI unites a broad spectrum of U.S. 
agencies’ global health efforts and increases coordination with other donors, developing countries, and 
humanitarian and faith-based organizations. GHI also focuses on promoting innovation, measuring what 
works, and building health systems so improvements in health will continue for generations. 

Consistent with the QDDR. the Secretary appointed a GHI Executive Director based at the State 
Department to coordinate with relevant agency programs to meet the goals and objectives of the GHI and 
to support the ultimate transition of leadership of the GHI to USAID, pending completion of a set of 
cstabli.shed benchmarks, PEPFAR programs coordinate closely with GHI and continue to bo operating 
under their current structure and authorities. 

Overall, the Administration will invest $9.8 billion in GHI in FY 2012. This includes $1.1 billion 
requested in the budgets of other USG agencies. For GHI programs administered by the Department of 
State and USAID. $8.7 billion is requested in the Global Health and Child Survival account. 


($ in millions) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 201 1 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

GLOBAL HEALTH AND CHILD SURVIVAL (GIICS) 

7,829 

i.m 

8,716 

oi which GUI Straic^ic FiituI for Innovation. Inlesiralion ami Evaluation 


* 

pooj 

HIV/AIDS 

.5,709 

* 

5,992 

o f which Global Fund 

750 

* 


Tuberculosis 

22,s 

* 

2.36 

Malaria 

5X5 

* 


Pandemic Influenza & Other Emerginj* Threats 

1.56 

* 

60 

Other Public Health Threats 

65 

* 

100 

of which Neglected Tropica! Diseases 

65 

* 

100 

iVlatcrnal & Child Health 

474 

* 

846 

Family Planning & Reproductive Health 

525 

•A 

626 

Nutrition 

75 

* 

150 

Social Services (Vulnerable Children) 

15 

* 

15 


fV 2010 Enacted level excludes S45 million in supplemental binding for pandemic preparedness (O.t.. 111-212). 
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The Vision: The paramount objective ofGHI is to achieve major improvements in health outcomes. In 
partnership with governments, donors, and other global and national health organizations, the U.S. 
government will accelerate progress toward ambitious health goals to improve the lives of millions while 
building sustainable health systems. To these ends, OHl support.s the following goals and targets: 

• HIV/AIDS: Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), support the 
prevention of more than 1 2 million new HIV infections; provide direct support for more than 

4 million people on treatment; and support care for more than 12 million people, including 

5 million orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Malaria: Through the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl), halve the burden of malaria for 
450 million people, representing 70 percent of the at-risk population in Africa. Malaria efforts 
will expand into Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): Contribute to the treatment of a minimum of 2.6 million new sputum smear 
positive TB cases and 57,200 multi-drug resistant (MDR) eases of TB. 

• Maternal Health: Reduce maternal mortality by 30 percent across assisted countries. 

• Child Health: Reduce under-five mortality rates by 35 percent across assisted countries. 

• Nutrition: Reduce child undernutrition by 30 percent across assisted food-insecure countries in 
conjunction with the President’s Feed the Future Initiative (FTF). 

• Family Planning and Reproductive flealth: Prevent 54 million unintended pregnancies. This 
will be accomplished by reaching a modern contraceptive prevalence rate of 35 percent on 
average across assisted countries and reducing to 20 percent the proportion of women aged 18-24 
who give birth for the first time before age 1 8. 

• Neglected Tropical Diseases (NTDs): Reduce the prevalence of seven NTDs by 50 percent 
among 70 percent of the affected population, contributing to the elimination of leprosy, of 
onchocerciasis (river blindness) in Latin America; and lymphatic filariasis (elephantiasis) 
globally. 

Achieving these health outcomes requires a purposeful effort to improve health systems in the developing 
world. GUI will work with partner governments to develop, strengthen and expand platforms that assure 
the financing and delivery of priority health interventions. Building functioning systems will, in some 
eases, require a new way of thinking about health inve.stments, with increased attention to the appropriate 
deployment of health professionals, improved distribution of medical supplies and improved functioning 
of information and logistics .systems - all while maintaining a focus on delivering results. In the end, 
success will be measured not by the robustness of the health system itself, but by a country’s ability to 
meet the needs of key populations and improve health conditions. 

The Approach: To meet this vision, GHl is not only dedicating substantial funding and other resources 
but also deploys a model that maximizes the su.stainablc health impact of every U.S. dollar invested in 
global health. The Initiative wilt deliver on that commitment through an approach that is based on a set of 
core principles, drawn from the principles of effective development partnership announced by President 
Obama at the G-8 meeting in L'Aquila and reconfirmed in the President’s Policy Directive on Global 
Development. 
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Global Health Initiative Principles: 

• Focus on women, girls, and gender cqualily. 

® Fiicouragc country ownership and invest in country-led plans. 

• Build sustainability Ihroiigh health systems strengthening. 

® Strengthen and leverage key niultilatcrcil organizations, global health partnerships and private 
sector engagement. 

• Incicasc impact through strategic coordination and integration. 

• hnprove metrics, monitoring and evaluation. 

• Promote research and innovation. 


Implementation: The U.S. global health portfolio includes a diverse set of programs and investments in 
approximately 80 countries worldwide. The Initiative will provide strategic funding increases to 
programmatic areas where large health gains can be achieved. These programmatic areas include; 
HIV/AIDS, malaria, tuberculosis, family planning, nutrition, maternal, newborn and child health (MCH), 
and neglected tropical diseases. While specific disease and system priorities and U.S. investments will 
vary by country. GUI implementation has four standard components: 

• Collaborate for impact: Promote country ownership and align our investments with couiury- 
owned plans, including improved coordination across U'.S. agcncic.s and with other donors, with 
the aim of making programs sustainable; leverage and help partner governments coordinate 
investments by other donors; and create and use systems for feedbaek about program successes 
and chtillciigcs to focus rc.sources most effectively. 


• Do more of what works: Identify, take to scale, and evaluate cvidenec-bttscd, proven 
approaches in family planning, nutrition. 1 11 V/ .AIDS, malaria, TB, .VK 11, NTDs, safe water, 
sanitation and hygiene, and other health programs to improve the hciilth of w'omcn, ncw'borns, 
children and their families and communities. 

• Build on and expand existing country-owned platforms to foster stronger systems and 
sustainable results: Strengthen hctiith .systems' functions to eitsuro the quality and rctich of 
health services and public licallh programs in the short and long icniis, and work with 
governments to ensure the su.stainabilily of their health programming. 

• Innovate for results; Identify, implement, and rigorously evaluate new approaches that rew ard 
cfricicncy, clTcctivencss, and sustainability, l-ocus particular allenlion on promising approaches 
to service delivery, eoinituinily-based approaches, private-sector participation, performance 
incentives, costing of service delivery approaches, promotion of positive health behaviors, and 
other strategics that have potential to increase valitc for money. Increase tolerance for calculated 
risk-taking, incliiding learning from unsucccs.sfiil efforts on the path to success. 


Accelerating Impact: GHI Plus 


Although (5111 is being implemented everywhere U.S, global health dollars arc at work, an intcnsiried 
effort w'ill be laimclicd in a subset ofup to 20 “GH! Plus” countries that provide significant opportunities 
for impact, evaluation, and panncrshiii wa'th governments. Fight GH! Plus countries have tilreadv been 
designated: Bangladesh. Hthiopia, (iiiatemala, Kenya, Mali, Malawi, Nepal, ami Rwanda. U.S. program.s 
in GHI Plus countries will receive additional technical and management resources to accelerate 
implenicnlation ofGI 11. GUI Plus countries will provide opportunities for the U.S. to learn how to build 
upon and sucnglhcn existing country -owned delivery platforms, as well as how to use various 
programmatic inputs to deliver results in collaboration with our partners, (’emral to the generation of this 
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knowledge will be robusi research and monitoring and evaluation. The GHl Plus learning agenda is 
GUI’s research and evaluation strategy for accelerating learning in GH! Pius countries and beyond. The 
learning agenda complements the routine monitoring of standard indicators to measure program 
achievement and optimize the opportunities for learning about the effectiveness of different approaches in 
improving health outcomes. In each GHI Plus country, a learning agenda will be developed to support 
the overall program aims and strengthen country capacity to undertake and use evaluation and research. 

The FY 2012 request includes funding from several programmatic areas for the GHI Strategic Fund for 
Innovation, Integration and Evaluation to provide catalytic support to the learning agenda through 
accelerated work in designated GHI Plus countries. This represents the USG commitment to supporting 
GHI Plus countries in expanding, integrating and coordinating services from existing platforms, 
evaluating services and increasing use of innovative technology and practices to improve efficient and 
effective service delivery. 

PEPFAR and CHI 

As the largest U.S. bilateral health program, PEPFAR serves as a cornerstone of GHI. The global AIDS 
epidemic requires a sustainable, comprehensive, and multisectoral approach that expands access to 
prevention, care and treatment. GHI will facilitate these objectives by leveraging the full range of assets 
in support of a long-term strategic approach to global health. In FY 2012 and beyond, PEPFAR will 
support partner countries in providing more efficient, integrated and sustainable health programs and will 
serve as a foundation upon which to link and integrate systems of care, helping to achieve both its goals 
while implementing the principles of GHI. 

GHI will enable PEPFAR to support linkages and integration in order to respond holistically to people, 
rather than just specific diseases. For a woman living with HIV who is in a PEPFAR program, this will 
mean supporting her ability to access treatment for TB, malaria, antenatal care, and vaccines for her 
children at a single location. The United States, working with partner nations through PEPFAR, is 
fostering an extraordinary strong public health platform - doctors, nurses, clinics, hospitals, pharmacies, 
procurement, and distribution systems. The GHI will support countries in building on such existing 
systems, and promoting more efficient, integrated and sustainable health programs. 

PEPFAR will contribute to the GHI by enhancing and expanding its woman and girl-centered approach to 
health and gender equity; increasing impact through strategic integration and coordination; strengthening 
and leveraging key multilateral institutions; encouraging country ownership and investing in country-led 
plans; building sustainability through health systems strengthening; improving metrics, monitoring and 
evaluation; and promoting research, development and innovation. 

PEPFARks overarching goals include the following: 

• Transition from an emergency response to promotion of sustainable country programs. 

• Strengthen partner government capacity to lead the response to this epidemic and other health 
demands. 

• Expand prevention, care, and treatment in both concentrated and generalized epidemics, 

• Integrate and coordinate HIV/AIDS programs with broader global health and development 
programs to maximize impact on health systems. 

• Invest in innovation and operations research to evaluate impact, improve service delivery and 
maximize outcomes. 
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The following table shows IJ.S. PtiPPAR assistance under the GHI: 


President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 

($ in millions) 

FY20I0 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

HIV/AIDS Bilateral 

5,574 

* 

5,599 

Stale and USAID HIV/AIDS 

4.959 


4.992 

USAID GHCS HIV/AIDS 

350 

* 

350 

State GHCS HIV/AIDS 

4,609 


4,642 

HHS HIV/AIDS 

605 


607 

CDC HIV/AIDS 

1 19 

* 

118 

NIH HIV/AIDS Research 

486 

* 

489 

DOD HIV/AIDS 

ii! 

* 

- 

TB Bilateral 

243 

‘k 

254 

USAID GHCS TB 

225 

* 

236 

Other USAID TB 

18 

* 

18 

Global Fund Multilateral 

1,050 

* 

1,300 

HHS NIH 

300 

* 

300 

USAID GHCS 

- 

* 

- 

State GHCS 

750 

* 

1,000 

PEPFAR TOTAL 

6,867 

•k 

7,154 


FY 2012 Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) Request 

The Global Health and Child Survival account funds health-related foreign assistance managed by the 
Department ofStatc and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). Investments in global 
health strengthen fragile or failing stales, promote social and economic progress, and support the rise of 
capable partners who can help to solve regional and global problems. The U.S. Government’s efforts in 
global health arc a signature of American leadership in the world. No nation has done more to improve 
the health of people around the world. The rcquc.st is divided into two sections: USAID-administered 
and State-administered funding. The I'Y 2012 GHCS request includes a total of, $200 million from 
several programmatic areas across USAID and the State Department for the GHI Strategic Fund for 
Innovation, Integration and Hvaluation. 

Global Health and Child Survival-USAID 

The Global Health and Child Survival request for USAID-administered programs (GHCS-USAID) is 
$3,074 million. Expansion of basic health services and strengthening national health systems arc key 
investments that signilleantly improve public health, especially that of women, newborns, children, and 
other vulnerable populations. USAID will continue to focus on scaling up proven interventions and 
approaches to assure effective, efficient, and sustainable health results. 

Highlights: 

$846 million for Maternal Health and Child Health (MCH) programs, focusing on working with 
country and global partners to increase the wide-spread availability and use of proven life-saving 
interventions and to strengthen the delivery platform.s to ensure the long-term sustainability of these 
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programs. Every year in developing countries 358,000 mothers die from complications related to 
pregnancy or childbirth and 8. 1 million children die, although two-thirds of the child deaths could be 
prevented. USAID will extend coverage of proven, high-impact interventions to the most vulnerable 
populations. Priority interventions include essential newborn care; immunization; polio eradication; oral 
rehydration; prevention and treatment of diarrhea, pneumonia, and infections in newborns; and point-of- 
usc water treatment and other interventions to improve household-level water supply, sanitation, and 
hygiene. The maternal health program will scale up resources to combat maternal mortality with 
expanded preventive and life-saving interventions, such as prevention and management of post-partum 
hemorrhage, hypertensive disorders of pregnancy and sepsis, and anemia, with simultaneous investment 
in building the longer-term human resource and system capability required to provide comprehensive 
obstetric care. The MCH program will also actively integrate across all health programs, particularly 
family planning, nutrition, and infectious diseases. 

$691 million for Malaria programs to continue the comprehensive strategy, launched in the PMl, which 
combines prevention and treatment approaches, and integrates these interventions with other priority 
health services. Annually, 800,000 people die of malaria and 250 million people are newly infected. 
USAID will continue to scale up malaria prevention and control activities and invest in strengthening 
delivery platfonns with the goal of reducing the burden of malaria illnesses and deaths by half in up to 22 
African countries, including Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of Congo. PMl will support host 
countries’ national malaria control programs and strengthen local capacity to expand the use of four 
highly effective malaria prevention and treatment measures. These measures include indoor residual 
spraying, long-lasting insecticide-treated bed nets, artemisinin-based combination therapies, and 
interventions to address malaria in pregnancy. The program will focus on reaching 85 percent of 
pregnant women and of children under 5 in the target countries. In addition, the PMl will continue to 
support the development of malaria vaccine candidates, new malaria drugs, and other malaria-related 
research with multilateral donors, 

$626 million for Family Planning and Reproductive Health, focusing on programs that improve and 
expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information, as well as other 
reproductive health care and priority health services. Annually, 52 million women experience unintended 
pregnancies and 22 million women obtain abortions. Family planning (FP) is an essential intervention for 
the health of women and children, contributing to reduced maternal mortality, healthier children (through 
breastfeeding), and reduced infant mortality (through better birth spacing). Activities will expand access 
to high-quality family planning and reproductive health and information services, directed toward 
enhancing the ability of couples to decide the number and spacing of births, and toward reducing abortion 
and maternal, infant, and child mortality and morbidity. Activities will also support the key elements of 
successful FP programs, including the mobilization of demand for modem family planning services 
through behavior change communication; commodity supply and logistics; serv'ice delivery; policy 
analysis and planning; biomedical, social science, and program research; knowledge management; and 
monitoring and evaluation. Priority areas include FP/MCH and FP/HIV integration, contraceptive 
security, community-based approaches for family planning and other health services, expanded access to 
long-acting and permanent methods; healthy birth spacing; and cross-cutting issues of gender, youth, and 
equity. 

$350 million to fight the global HIV/AIDS epidemic by supporting USAID field programs, providing 
critical technical leadership, and conducting essential operational research. Funding will contribute to 
PEPFAR to focus on HIV/AIDS treatment, prevention, and care interventions worldwide - including 
support for orphans and vulnerable children affected by the epidemic, as well as continuation of the 
successful microbicide program including further development of 1 % tenofovir gel, a candidate with very 
promising results last year. USAID collaborates closely with the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS 
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Coordinator and other U.S. Government agencies to ensure that activities funded under this account 
complement and enhance efforts funded through the Department of State. 

$150 million for Nutrition. More than 200 million children under age five and one in three women in 
the developing world suffer from undernutrition. Nutrition activities will be linked with the Feed the 
Future Initiative and evidence-based interventions that focus on prevention of undernutrition through 
integrated services that provide nutrition education to improve maternal diets, nutrition during pregnancy, 
exclusive breastfeeding, and infant and young child feeding practices; diet quality and diversification 
through fortified or biofortified staple foods, specialized food products, and community gardens; and 
dclivci'y of nutrition services including micronutrient supplementation and community management of 
acute malnutrition. 

$236 million for Tuberculosis (TB) programs, which address a disease that is a major cause of death 
and debilitating illness throughout much of the developing world. Globally, 1 .7 million people die from 
TB and there arc 9.4 million new eases of TB each year. Annually, there are approximately 500,000 
eases of multi-drug resistant (MDR) TB. Country-level expansion and strengthening of the Stop TB 
Strategy will continue to be the focal point of USAID’s TB program, including increasing and 
strengthening human resources to support Directly Observed Treatment, Short Course (DOTS) 
implementation, preventing and treating TB/HIV, and partnering with the private sector in DOTS. In 
particular, activities to address multi-drug-rcsistant and extensively drug resistant TB will be accelerated, 
including the expansion of diagnosis, treatment, and infection-control measures. USAID collaborates 
with the Offioo of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator and other U.S. Government agencies to integrate 
health sciviccs and strengthen delivery platforms to expand coverage of TB/llIV co-infcction 
interventions including HIV testing of TB patients and effective referral, TB screening of HIV patients 
and implementation of intensified ca,sc finding I'orTB, TB infection control, and Isoniazid Preventive 
Therapy where appropriate. 

$100 million for Neglected Tropical Diseases (NTDs). Every year one billion people suffer from one or 
more tropical diseases, causing severe disability and hindering cognitive development. The NTD 
program will work with country partners to strengthen delivery platforms, particularly at the community 
level, and integrate NTD activities with other priority health interventions to deliver treatments for seven 
of the highly prevalent NTDs through targeted mass drug administration and training of community-based 
and professional health care workers. The vast majority of these drugs are centrally negotiated by USAID 
with the private sector, which donates hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of medication each year to 
reduce the burden of .seven debilitating NTDs, including onchocerciasis (river blindness), trachoma, 
lymphatic filariasis, schistosomiasis, and three soil-transmitted hclminthcs. Building on this strong base 
of scaled-up integrated programs, this request al.so includes funding to initiate programs to target 
elimination of one or more of the diseases. 

$60 million for Pandemic Influenza and other Emerging Threats programs, which will focus on 
mitigating the possibility that a highly virulent virus such as H5NI could develop into a pandemic while 
responding to the current MINI influenza pandemic by strengthening countries’ ability to detect cases and 
conduct appropriate control measures. In particular, activities will expand surveillance to address the role 
of wildlife in the emergence and spread of new pathogens, enhance field epidemiological training of 
national partners, strengthen laboratory capability to address infectious disease threats, broaden ongoing 
efforts to prevent H5N I transmission, and strengthen national capacities to prepare for the emergence and 
spread of a pandemic. 

$15 million for Vulnerable Children programs for the Displaced Children and Orphans Fund (DCOF) 
and the Child Blindness programs. DCOF supports projects that strengthen national child protection 
systems, strengthen the economic capacity of vulnerable families to protect and provide for the needs of 
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their children, and facilitate family reunification and social reintegration of children separated during 
armed conflict, including child soldiers, street children, and institutionalized children, USAID’s Child 
Blindness Program will provide eye-health education, comprehensive vision screening, refractive error 
correction, sight-restoring surgery, and education for blind children. 

Global Health and Child Survival-State 

The Global Health and Child Survivai-Statc-administcred (GHCS-Statc) account is the largest source of 
funding for PEPFAR, which is overseen and coordinated by the Department of State’s Office of the 
U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator. The FY 2012 GHCS-Statc request is $5,642 million, PEPFAR 
implementation involves the Department of State, USAID, the Peace Corps, and the Departments of 
Health and Human Services, Defense, Commerce, and Labor, as well as local and international 
nongovernmental organizations, faith- and community-based organizations, private sector entities, and 
partner governments. 

$4,168 million tvill support integrated HIV/AIDS prevention, care, and treatment, and other health- 
systems-strengthening programs in PEPFAR-supported countries. This request includes support for 
the ongoing implementation of the “Partnership Framework” model, with the goal of strengthening the 
commitment and capacity of partner governments in the fight against HIV/AIDS. These Frameworks 
outline expected partner contributions over the life of the arrangement and link U.S. Government, partner 
country, and other multilateral and bilateral resources to achieve long-term results in service delivery, 
policy reform, and financing for HIV/AIDS and related issues to foster an effective, harmonized, and 
.sustainable HlV/AlDS response. Multiyear U.S. Government resource plans under the Partnership 
Frameworks arc noted as pending funding through the annual congressional appropriations process, 

PEPFAR programs for HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care support the Administration’s overall 
emphasis on improving health outcomes, increasing program sustainability and integration, and 
strengthening health systems. Programs work by expanding partnerships with countries and building 
capacity for effective, innovative, and sustainable services; creating a supportive and enabling policy 
environment for combating HIV/AIDS; and implementing strong monitoring and evaluation systems to 
identify effective programs and best practices, determine progress toward goals, and ensure alignment 
with PEPFAR strategies. PEPFAR programs support scale-up of HIV/AIDS services within the context 
of strengthened health systems, particularly in terms of human resources for health in nations with severe 
health worker shortages, in order to effectively implement HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care 
programs. In implementing these programs, PEPFAR will continue working to enhance the integration of 
quality interventions with the broader health and development programs of the U.S. Government, country 
partners, multilateral organizations, and other donors. Through activities like co-location of services and 
expanded training of health sector workers, PEPFAR is increasing access to overall care and support for 
infected and affected individuals. 

In addition, addressing gender issues is essential to reducing the vulnerability of women and men to tllV 
infection. PEPFAR proactively confronts the changing demographics of the FlIV/AIDS epidemic by 
integrating gender throughout prevention, care, and treatment activities; supporting special initiatives, 
including those aimed at addressing gender-based violence; and adopting GHI principles that highlight 
the importance of women, girls, and gender equality. 

$1,045 million will support international partnerships, including a $1 billion contribution to the 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria and a $45 million contribution to UNAIDS. 
(Separate from this request, the Department of Health and Human Services’ National Institutes of Health 
budget request includes a contribution of $300 million to the Global Fund, for a total FY 2012 
contribution of $ 1 .3 billion, consistent with the Administration’s pledge of $4 billion during FY 20 1 1 - 
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FY 2013.) The Administration is actively engaged with the Global Fund in pursuit of reforms that will 
improve performance and eliminate corruption. More broadly, PEt’FAR will continue to expand 
multilateral engagement with the goal of strengthening these institutions and leveraging their work to 
maximize the impact of country programs. 

$429 million will fund administrative costs, strategic information and evaluation expenses, and 
centrally managed support costs, such as: 

• Oversight and management expenses incurred by U.S. Government agency headquarters 
including administrative and institutional costs; management of staff at headquarters and in the 
field; managernent and processing of cooperative agreements and contracts; and the 
administrative costs of the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator. 

• Technical support, strategic information and evaluation expenses including central technical 
support and programmatic costs and strategic information systems that arc used to monitor 
program performance, track progress, and evaluate the effectiveness of interventions. PEPFAR 
aims to support the expansion of the evidence base around UIV interventions, as well as broader 
health systems strengthening, in order to support sustainable, country-led programs. While 
PEPFAR is not a research organization, the program is working to expand its partnerships with 
impicmenters, researchers, and academic organizations to help inform public health and clinical 
practice. Technical leadership and direct technical assistance activities arc supported for a variety 
of program activities, as well as crosscutting efforts such as human capacity development, 
training for health care workers, and supply-chain management. 

GHCS Country-Specific Allocations 

Assistance provided through the GHCS accounts (GllCS-USAlD and GMCS-Statc) will support the 
principles of the GHI, improving health outcomes by working with partner countries to build a 
sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. Bach of the countries and 
investments roncctcd in the chart that follows is cs.scntial for achieving the ambitious outcomes and 
objectives envisaged in the Global Health Initiative. FY 2012 requests for GHCS funding arc further 
described in the respective country and program narratives elsewhere in this Congressional Budget 
Presentation document. 
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Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 74,(X)0 3,000 - 27,000 - - 21.000 16,000 7.000 

Mozambique 358,111 269,811 6,000 32.300 - - 23,000 17,000 10,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 269,811 269.811 ..... . . 
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Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 69,35o| 7,75o| 16,600| J .[ J 45_ooo| 
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FEED THE FUTURE 

The Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

ESF 

A EEC A 

GHCS 

TOTAL STAI'E/USAID 
(Not Including Nutrition) 

1,100472 

922,295 

134,436 

43,541 

fi50,om} 

A^ricuUu!C & Rural Dcvclopmcm: l ocus Counlrics & Programs 

953,01 1 

878,25 1 

62.700 

12.060 


Other Auriculturc Programs 

147,261 

44,044 

7L736 

31,481 


INulri/ionf ' 

lisojmoi 




1150.0001 

TOTAL TREASURY 

mooo 





TOTAL use 

1,408,272 

922,295 

134,436 

43,541 

ItSOMO! 


At the G-8 Summit in July 2009, President Obama pledged to provide at least $3.5 billion over 
the next 3 years (FY 2010 to FY 2012) to attack the root causes of global hunger through 
accelerated agricultural development and improved nutrition. The U.S, Govcrnnicnt commitment 
leveraged more than $18 billion in support from other donors, creating the financial capacity to 
reduce significantly the number of people living in extreme poverty and suffering from hunger 
and undernutrition. The Administration’s commitment to catalyze agricultural-lcd growth will 
raise the incomes of the poor, increase the availability of food, and reduce undernutrition through 
sustained, long-term development progress. These efforts stand alongside the Administration’s 
ongoing commitment to humanitarian assistance that alleviates the immediate impacts of hunger 
and malnutrition. 

Performance Goal; In partnership with developing country leaders and stakeholders, and with 
other public, private, and nonprofit partners, the overall goal of the President’s Global Hunger 
and Food Security Initiative, Feed the Future (FTF), is to accelerate progress towards achieving 
the first Millennium Development Goal (MDG I) of halving by 2015 the proportion of people 
living in extreme poverty and suffering from hunger. 

Progress to Date: In the past year, FTF has made substantial progress in implementing this 
Administration priority. Of the focus countries, 1 7 countries have developed country-led food 
security investment plans to which U.S. Government multi-year strategics have been aligned. As 
a result of this strategic planning process, existing resources have been refocused to support 
specific value chains and sub-regions where they can maximize economic growth, job creation, 
and nutritional impacts; leverage investments with other donors and the private sector; integrate 
gender and nutrition; and create clear connections to food assistance for a systematic transition. 

Strategic Approach: FTF is grounded in five key principles: 

1 . Invest in countiy-owncd plans that support rcsults-bascd programs and partnerships, so 
that assistance is tailored to the needs of individual countries through consultative 
processes and plans that arc developed and led by country governments; 


^ Funding for nutrition programs incorporated in Feed the Future i.s requested separately in the President’s 
Budget as part of the Global Health Initiative request. 
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2. Strengthen strategic coordination to mobilize and align the resources of the diverse 
partners and stakeholders — including the private sector and civil society — that are needed 
to achieve common objectives; 

3. Ensure a comprehensive approach that accelerates inclusive agricultural-lcd growth and 
improves nutrition, while also bridging humanitarian relief and sustainable development 
efforts; 

4. Leverage the benefits of multilateral institutions so that priorities and approaches are 
aligned, investments arc coordinated, and financial and technical assistance gaps arc 
filled; and 

5. Deliver on sustained and accountable commitments, phasing-in investments responsibly 
to ensure returns, using benchmarks and targets to measure progress toward shared goals, 
and holding the United States and other stakeholders publicly accountable for achieving 
results. 

Focused and Phased [nvestments: To ensure that this Initiative will have growing and lasting 
development impacts over time, FTP assistance efforts arc focused on a targeted set of countries 
that have been identified on the basis of four criteria: 

1 . Prevalence of chronic hunger and poverty in rural communities, determined by 
assessment of level of need and analysis of potential beneficiaries and vulnerability to 
food price shocks; 

2. Potential for rapid and sustainable agricultural-lcd growth; 

3. Host-government commitment, leadership, governance, and political will; and 

4. Opportunities for regional synergies through trade and other mechanisms. 

FTF has partnered with selected countries and other stakeholders to assist host countries in 
developing and implementing their own multi-year Country Investment Plans (CIPs) for 
agricultural development, such as those under the Comprehensive Africa Agriculture 
Development Program (CAADP). Technical assistance has been and is provided to assist 
countries in developing empirically and analytically sound plans. These plans are based on 
transparent and inclusive consensus-building processes, including engagement of the private 
sector, civil society, and other stakeholders, and take into account the interests of women and 
other disadvantaged groups. In addition, CIPs lay out priority areas, clear costing, and 
projections of financial need, defined targets, and desired results. They also include beneficiary 
analysis, gender assessment, and technical feasibility evidence, in addition to a practical 
implementation plan, results framework, and system to monitor progress. Strategic investments 
include efforts to improve agriculture productivity; expand market access of small-scale 
producers; catalyze economic growth, finance, and trade, including increasing access to financial 
services; and other value-chain components. 

FTF investments occur in two phases to help ensure the sustainability and impact of 
U.S. investments. In Phase I, significant effort is devoted to foundational investments: technical, 
political, and financial support to assist a country in developing its agriculture, nutrition, and food 
security investment plans; conducting policy reform; and building the capacity for successful 
implementation of its plans. Phase I investments also include core investments: investments in 
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FTF’s two key objectives of inclusive agriculture sector growth and improved nutritional status. 
Foundational investments arc designed to lay the groundwork for a significant expansion of core 
investments in Phase II, providing both donors and recipients with greater assurance that 
investments will be clficicnt, well-targeted, and mutually reinforcing. 

Phase I ($ 1 65 million): Recognizing that each country’s development process starts in different 
places and progresses at different rates, the types and amounts of U.S. Govcnimcnt investment 
arc tailored to each country’s unique circumstances. In countries that arc in the process of 
preparing their CIP, assistance includes organization and skills training of key government 
officials to lead CIP development and implementation, support for stakeholder consultation, 
public expenditure review and analysis that identifies priority investment opportunities, and 
identification of needed actions to improve the policy environment — investments all focused on 
accelerating countries’ efforts toward building a conducive environment for successful CIP 
implementation. Included in this funding arc concentrated resources for Ethiopia and Haiti; 

1 . Ethiopia: For the past 2 years, Ethiopia has been among the top recipients of U.S. food 
aid in the world, receiving over $600 million worth of food aid to respond to chronic food 
insecurity, as well as for transitoiy' emergency assistance. Promoting food security, 
increasing agricultural productivity, and reducing the crippling impacts of famine — 
especially on women and young children — remain critical imperatives in Ethiopia’s 
development agenda. Despite slow progress reflected in economic and governance 
indicators, the Ethiopian Government has demonstrated a strong commitment to 
agricultural growth through a national agricultural program that integrates growth, 
vulnerability reduction, and natural-resources management. Given the intense interest 
from other donor partners, targeted U.S. investments may leverage more substantive and 
catalytic benefits. 

2. Haiti: Nationally, between 2.5 and 3.3 million Haitians arc estimated to be food insecure, 
and 56 percent of the population lives on less than $1 per day. In addition to the massive 
loss of life, the devastating earthquake that hit Haiti in .lanuary 2010 further compounded 
the food insecurity crisis in the country. Approximately 69 percent of families living in 
large camps set up after the natural disaster suffer from food insecurity, along with 
approximately 58 percent of the rest of the population. Despite the setbacks caused by 
the earthquake, the progress made and the approach taken in developing Haiti’s national 
agriculture strategy remain viable. 

Phase II ($403 million): Under this initiative, the United States is investing more deeply in 
countries demonstrating readiness for large-scale investment based on recommendations that take 
into account assessments in the following areas: 

1 . Tcchnieally-Sound CIP; A review of the technical rigor of the CIP is conducted by a 
multi-stakeholder team comprised of technical experts, development partners, and other 
stakeholders from civil society and the private sector to identify gaps or weaknesses in 
the CIP and create a clearly-defined action plan for addressing them. 

2. Coordination and Consultation with Key Stakeholders: The focus-countiy government 
must illustrate the level and kind of consultation and coordination that has occurred with 
key stakeholders around the development of the CIP. In addition, coordination 
mechanisms such as donor working groups arc assessed for their capacity to align 
resources in the future. 
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3. Focus-Country Commitment and Capacity: Focus-country-govcmmcnt commitment to 
the CIP, including the creation of a policy environment conducive for investment, is 
essential for sustainability and success. Therefore, FTF evaluates country commitment 
and capacity in the following areas: adherence to basic principles of good governance and 
an overall policy environment conducive to achieving substantial results for the 
investments made; progress made in a policy reform agenda linked to the CIP; progress 
made in an implementation capacity-building plan linked to the CIP and level of 
government budget allocation in national food security 

Under this category, the FY 2012 Budget request contains two sizes of investments. For those 
countries that arc either currently ready for Phase II or will be ready within the next few months, 
the FY 2012 Budget request includes increased investments that align closely with country CTPs, 
build on the country’s own resource commitments plus those of other development partners, and 
acknowledge access to additional sources of support via multilateral organizations. For those 
countries that may be ready for Phase 1 1 by the end of FY 20 11 , the FY 20 1 2 Budget request 
includes lower, su.staining level of investments. 

Countries that are currently being reviewed for Phase II investment: 

• Ghana: Designated ready for Phase II investment, Ghana scores well on country 
performance indicators and has a strong food security CIP. While Ghana is believed to 
have already halved its proportion of those hungry and met MDG 1^, its rural northern 
provinces still harbor high levels of chronic poverty and undemutrition. Building on 
existing resources, FY 2012 funding will focus in this specific part of the country to 
strengthen staple-crop value-chain systems for rice, maize, soya, and marine fisheries 
through market-driven interventions, public-private partnership investments, and the 
training of entrepreneurs and leaders of farmer-based organizations. In addition, 
technical assistance will continue to be provided to the Government of Ghana to support 
policy reform efforts regarding land tenure, marine fisheries, and governance and 
institutional management. 

• Rwanda: As the first country to sign a CAADP compact in 2007 and complete a food 
security CIP, Rwanda scores well on country performance indicators, and would greatly 
benefit from the deeper investment desperately needed to support rural economic growth 
and stability in this post-genocide country. FY 2012 resources will assist the 
Government of Rwanda to privatize gradually the fertilizer market. Continued 
investments will be made to strengthen staple-crop value-chain systems for rice, maize, 
soya, and marine fisheries through market-driven interventions, public-private 
partnership investments, and the training of entrepreneurs and leaders of farmer-based 
organizations. FY 201 2 resources will continue efforts to date to increase dairy farmer 
adoption of milk-quality management practices, improve competitiveness in selected 
high-value crops (coffee, pyrethrum, and avocado), and facilitate the expansion and 
diversification of financial services to the poor and small- and medium-sized enterprises. 
Funding will make infrastructure investments, including the rehabilitation of feeder roads 
in selected districts, expansion of small-scale irrigation networks, and the improvement 
of infonnation and communications technology to increase access to quality market 
information. 


^ According to the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
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• Bangladesh: While its CIP was formally endorsed in June 2010, Bangladesh still needs 
to finish several key components, all of which are expected to be completed by spring of 
2011. The country performs moderately well on indicators of governance and the 
business environment for agriculture, but needs to improve performance in economic 
policy and the corruption indicators. As the most densely-populated country in the 
world, with 162 million people, Bangladesh will require a high level of investment for 
Phase 11. FY 2012 resources will be used to make on-farm productivity investments, 
focusing on rice production and diversifying into higher-value and more nutritious crops. 
Investments will also be made to improve market systCEns and crop value chains to 
improve the enabling environment for private-sector growth and help farmers and small- 
and Enedium-sized enterprises overcome barriers to entering markets. Funding will be 
used for capacity-building programs for govcEnmcnt, civil society, farmers, and the 
private sector to ensure that these inveshnents are successful, as well as to improve 
Bangladesh’s research capacity and agricultural extension .services. Initial geographic 
focus of these investments is the southern region. Flowcvcr, final geographic selection 
will be provided to regions with the greatest growth potential (rice production, high-value 
agriculture products) and, to the degree possible, on regions with the highest level of 
poveEfy and Bnalnutrition. Given Bangladesh’s high level of need and the demonstrated 
commitment of the government to ongoing food security efforts, the United States will 
contiEiuc to work with the government and tnakc clear that Phase 11 funding is contingent 
on completion of key coEitponents of its CIP. 

• Tanzania: While cai'ly drafts indicate a strong CIP, Tanzania’s CIP is currently being 
cornplctcd and expected to undergo a technical review in spring of 201 1 . Tanzania 
perfoETns well on governance, economic policy, and business environrnent for agriculture 
indicators. Given its large population, high level of need, stE'ong policy pcrfoEmancc, and 
the likelihood that E'CEiiaining work on the CIP can be completed in the upcoming months, 
a high level of investment is requested. FY 2012 resources will be focused on itTtproving 
rice, maize, and horticulture value chains primarily focused in the regions of Morogoro, 
Zanzibar. Dodoma, and Manyara through iEuproved production, processing, tnarket 
access, and natural-re.sourccs management. Sitnilar to Bangladesh and Uganda, funding 
for Tanzania will be contingent on the completion of key components of its CIP. 

• Uganda: Uganda’s food security CIP was technically reviewed in September 2010. 

With 45 percent of its population living on less than $1.25 a day and 75 percent of its 
labor force engaged in agriculture, Uganda has a high level of need requiring deeper 
agriculture investEnent. Focused on southwest and northern Uganda, FY 2012 resources 
will continue funding investments required to iEupEOvc production, processing, and 
market access, particularly focused on the bcaEi, Enaizc, and coffee value chains; as w'cll 
as iETEprove the policy environment for ensuring these investments are sustainable. Again, 
this funding is coEitingcnt on Uganda's eOEnpletion of key coEnponents troEn the review of 
its CIP that create constE'aints to U.S. GovernEuent commitEnent to its CIP. 

Countries that will be reviewed for Phase II investment during FY 201 1: Given the nature of 
FTP’S country-led strategy, the Adtninistration is requesting lower levels of investments for five 
countries expected to qualify for selection by the end of FY 20 1 1 . These countries include 
Honduras, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, and Mali. While at diffcrotit stages of their CIP and 
coordination and consultation with key stakeholders, a good portion of these countries arc 
expected to have an environment conducive for Phase II investment and thus be ready for Phase 
II investment by the end of FY 2011. Ba.scd on the relative progress of these countries, actual 
funding allocations will reflect the best potential for concentrated Phase Il-lcvcl investment. 
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In addition to investments in individual countries’ national agriculture investment plans, the 
Administration’s comprehensive FTP strategy includes global and regional programs that create a 
catalytic approach in linking the lab, the farm, the market, and the table, and that increase the 
impact of investments made in the targeted countries’ CIPs more broadly. 

Strategic Partner Countries ($14 million); Investments in Brazil, India, and South Africa will 
continue to leverage the considerable expertise, investment, and influence of government, private- 
sector, and nongovernmental partners in these countries. These strategic partnership investments 
generate expanded and shared scientific, technological, and educational capacity that yield 
improvements to Phase I and II countries’ farming systems and natural-resource management 
through cooperation on weather and climate information generation, capacity-building, transfer of 
technology in agricultural research and crop production management, agricultural policy dialogue 
to promote regional market growth and cooperation, and engagement and coalition building that 
prioritizes nutrition. 

Regional Food Security Programs ($76.5 million): Working in partnership with regional 
economic communities in which the Phase I and II countries arc members, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) regional programs promote expanded access to regional 
markets; mitigate risks associated with drought, disaster, and disease; and build long-term 
capacity of regional organizations to address regional challenges. Specific activities include 
helping to establish common regulatory standards; supporting trade, tariff, and macroeconomic 
policy reform; establishing and strengthening regional commodity exchanges and associations; 
coordinating infrastructure investments to support regional development corridors; building and 
strengthening regional research networks to promote dissemination of new technologies; and 
supporting cross-border management of natural resources. 

Research and Development ($145 million): Economic studies on sources of agricultural growth 
have consistently found that investments in agricultural research, when effectively combined with 
links to public and private extension and commercial partnerships, have been a major driver of 
that growth. Research investments, customized to respond to regional and country-specific 
priorities, will generate a continuous flow of new technologies that lead to higher levels of output 
from existing levels of resource utilization. Building on investments made to date with existing 
resources, the FY 2012 Budget request will fund research investments intended to: 

• Advance the productivity frontier by breeding and genetics for major crops and livestock 
vaccine development. 

• Transform key production systems by integrating component technologies in priority 
geographic areas. 

• Enhance food safety and nutrition through higher-quality and safer foods. 

Monitoring and Evaluation (M&E) ($15 million): The FY 2012 Budget requests funding for a 
robust M&E framework that will be integrated into the initiative from the beginning to ensure 
FTF stays focused on maximizing results with the funds invested. The results framework outlines 
the goals and objectives of the initiative, sets targets, examines the linkages between activities, 
and generally establishes an M&E standard that facilitates data collection and tracks progress 
against targets to measure impact. 
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Private-Sector Incentives ($25.5 million): Engagement of the private sector at all stages of this 
initiative, from the development of ClPs to program execution, is critical to the success and 
sustainability of U.S. investments. FY 2012-fundcd programs will increase private-sector 
investment in focus areas, mitigate private-sector risks, access private-sector innovation, and 
improve the enabling environment for greater private-sector investment. 

Economic Resilience ($109 million): Targeted towards vulnerable but viable rural communities 
in areas with high concentrations of chronic hunger, these programs will bridge humanitarian and 
development objectives through expanded support for productive rural safety nets, livelihood 
diversification, microfinance and savings, and other programs that reduce the vulnerability to 
short-term production, income, and market disruptions. Specifically, this request will directly 
fund community development activities in lieu of monetization of food aid for these programs; 
expand the proportion of Food for Peace Title II resources available for emergency humanitarian 
needs; leverage the potential of the World Food Program’s local and regional procurement of 
food assistance to strengthen local markets and increase small-holder access to them; and pilot 
innovative, sealable mechanisms to reduce households’ vulnerability to economic and climatic 
shocks. 

Other Ongoing Agricultural Development Programs ($147 million): These programs support 
ongoing agricultural development programs in countries other than those targeted for Phase 1 and 
Phase II investment. The FY 2012 level concentrates scarce FTF resources in priority countries 
and programs. In countries with other ongoing agricultural development programs, agricultural 
development remains critical to achieving core U.S. development and foreign policy goals, 
including combating extremism, achieving political and economic stability, reducing the sources 
of conflict, reducing poverty, and accelerating and sustaining broad-based economic growth. 
Programs in the countries listed will be assessed and guided by the same key principles governing 
FTF. 

Nutrition and Multilateral Programs ($458 million): Consistent with the Administration’s 
focus on strategic coordination, FTF incorporates nutrition and multilateral programs that appear 
in other sections of the President’s Budget request. 

• Nutrition ($150 million): Nutrition is a key point of intersection between food security 
and health, and is a key focus for both the Global Health Initiative and FTF. USAID will 
provide global technical leadership and technical assistance to priority countries in both 
Initiatives to facilitate introduction and scale-up of nutrition activities. FY 2012 funding 
will build upon existing nutrition programs aimed at the prevention and treatment of 
undemutrition. Prevention programs support operational research and directly improve 
nutritional intake through education and public health campaigns that promote dietary 
diversity, establish community nutrition centers, and expand access to critical 
micronutrients. Treatment programs reduce mortality through decentralized delivery of 
therapeutic and fortified foods at the community level, and through improved hcaith- 
management systems. These programs will be complemented with agricultural 
investments aimed at increasing the availability of nutritious and affordable foods. These 
efforts arc targeted to the first 1 ,000 days — from pregnancy to age 2 — to achieve 
maximum impact. 

• Multilateral Programs ($308 million): U.S. contributions to the multi-donor Global 
Agriculture and Food Security Program (GAFSP) have leveraged other donor 
contributions and establi.shcd a pool of funding that will complement the bilateral 
assistance investments budgeted in Phase I and Phase II countries by supporting rural 
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infrastructure investments (c.g. transportation and irrigation), commercial financing, and 
research and extension. The fund’s public-sector window helps finance the agricultural 
development strategies of developing countries that have demonstrated their commitment 
to a strategic approach for achieving lasting improvements in the food security of their 
populations. The fund, which is administered by the World Bank, leverages the technical 
expertise of other multilateral institutions such as the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development and the regional development banks. 

GAFSP received requests for funding from 25 low-income countries in 2010, and 
awarded grants totaling $337 million to 8 of those countries (Bangladesh, Ethiopia, Haiti, 
Mongolia, Niger, Rwanda, Sierra Leone, and Togo). Project implementation for grants 
awarded in June 2010 will begin in the first quarter of 201 1, and initial progress reports 
will be available in the third quarter of 201 1 . Additional grant awards arc anticipated to 
be made in 201 1, depending on additional donor contributions. A private-sector window, 
which will provide financing to small- and medium-sized agribusinesses and smallholder 
farmers, will also become operational in 201 1. The fund incorporates a number of 
innovative design features including in-depth impact evaluations on a significant 
percentage of all the projects financed by GAFSP, an inclusive governance structure that 
provides potential recipient countries and civil-society organizations with a strong role in 
fund governance, and an open and transparent application process that relies on 
independent evaluations by a group of experts in agrieulturc and development issues. 

This funding will bo requested by the Department of Treasury within its International 
Affairs budget. 

Humanitarian Assistance: In addition to the funds requested for FTF, the FY 2012 Budget 
provides $1.7 billion for Food for Peace Title 11 (formerly P.L. 480 Title II) for emergency and 
noncmergency food assistance. The Budget request also includes $300 million in International 
Disaster Assistance for emergency food assistance interventions such as local and regional 
procurement and cash vouchers, which allow for greater flexibility and timeliness in delivering 
food assistance. With the exception of noncmergency food assistance, these programs arc not 
incorporated within the FTF results framework; however, when appropriate, they will be 
coordinated with FTF programs. 


Feed the Future: Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative 


(S in ihousands) 
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45,700 


Cambodia 

8,0«) 

8.000 



Hihiopia 

29,000 

29,000 



Guatemala 

13,000 

13.000 



Haiti 

35,700 


35,700 


Mozambique 

10,000 

10,000 

. 


Nepal 

10,000 


10,000 
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($ in thousands) 

All 

Accounts 

DA 

ESF 

AEECA 

Nicaraiiiia 

5,000 


- 


Senegal 

28,(M)0 


- 


Tajikistan 

11,560 

mm 


1 ! .560 

Zambia 

15,000 




Phase II PY 2011 Review* 

I! 8.751 



- 

Honduras 

20,000 

20,(H)0 




29,000 

29.000 



Liberia 

17,000 




Malawi 

19,000 





33,751 



- 

Phase II Currently under Review* 

284,000 


_ 

- 

Ban^iadcsh 

70,000 


. 



60.000 


. 


Rwanda 

47.000 


. 


'I’anzania 


60.(H)0 

. 


Ujianda 

47.000 

47.000 



Strategic Partners 

14,000 


. 

. 

Hra/ii 

2.000 




India 

10.000 

10.000 



SoLilh Africa 

2-000 

2,000 


HHH 

Regional Programs 

76,500 

76.000 



Asia Middle Last Regional 

2,000 



■Bl 

Central Asia Regional 

500 




USAID Africa Regional (APR) 

5,000 

5,000 



USAID Africa Regional (BPS) 

13.000 

13,000 

- 

. 

USAID Centra! America Regional 

3,(K)0 

3,000 


- 

USAID Past Africa Regional 

22,000 

22,000 



USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional (Bl'S) 

3.000 

3,000 

- 

- 

USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia (RDM/A) 

3.000 

3,000 

- 


USAID Southern Africa Regional 

5.(K)0 

5.000 



USAID West Africa Regional 

20.0(H) 

20,000 



Research and Development 

145,000 

145,000 


_ 

BPS - Research and Dcvctopmenl 

144,7(K) 

144,700 



ODP/BIPAD - Board for International |■(xxl and Agricultural 
Development 

300 

300 



Monitoring and Evaluation 

15.000 

15,000 

. 


BPS - Monitoring and livakiatiou 

5,0(K) 

5.(K)0 



Private Sector Incentive Programs 

25,500 

25-500 


- 

BPS - i’rivaic Sector Incentives 

25.500 

25,500 
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(S in thousands) 

All 

Accounts 

DA 

ESF 

AEECA 

lilconuiinc Rpsilioncc 

109,000 

109,000 



BPS - ( ommunitv Development 

79,000 

79,000 



BPS - Local Procurement Projirams 

20,000 

20,000 



Bl’S ^ Local Systems Risk Management 

10.000 

10.000 


_ 


* As noted above, the list ot Phase 11 counlries is subject to review, based on country progress prior to the 
lime at which FY 2012 funds are made available. 


Other Ongoing Agricultural Development Programs* 


(S in thousands) 

All 

Accounts 

DA 

ESF 

AEECA 

Otiicr Agricultural Programs 

14731- 

44,044 

7I,?36 


Angola 

1,824 

^HIRI 


■■■ 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 

2,000 


■■ 

2,000 

Burundi 

2,736 




Democratic Republic of the Congo 





Dominican Republic 

HIRKil 




Fsypt 





Georgia 

6.550 

. 


6,550 

Indonesia 

7,395 




Kosovo 




HH9i 

Kyrgyz Republic 


. 


IHIRi 

Lebanon 


1 


^^■11 

Morocco 



miH 


Nigeria 

15.000 

15,000 



Philippines 

3.010 

3,010 



Serbia 

5,000 



5,000 

Sierra Leone 

1,824 


1,824 


Sri Lanka 

912 

912 



Sudan 

19,855 


19,855 


Timor-Leste 

2.777 

2,777 



Turkmenistan 

900 

. 


900 

Ukraine 

2,500 



2,500 

Uzbekistan 

1,404 

. 


1,404 

West Bank and Gaza 

8,820 


8,820 


Yemen 

4,560 


4,560 


Zimbabwe 

9.120 


9.120 


ODP/PSA - Private Sector Alliances 

4,006 

4,006 

- 

- 


* These levels do not include agriculture development funding in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Pakistan. 
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USAID Operating Expenses 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 201 1 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Operating Expenses, New Budget Authority 

1,388,800 

1,092,576 

1,388,800 

1,503,429 

Other Sources** 

88,126 

280,807 

392,1 19 

88,126 

Total 

1,476,926 

1,373,383 

IJ80,919 

1,591,555 


* These ainounls reflect the actual 1- Y 2010 obligations of available rcscwirccs, including New Budget Authority. 

**Olhcr sources include Trust tunds. rciirtburscmcnts. and carryover. Of this amount, $19! million is carryover from the multi-year 
authority for overseas eapital space expansion pmvided in the f'Y 2010 appropriation. 


Overview 

The National Security Strategy (NSS) calls for renewing American leadership to advance the 
Nation’s interests in the 2U' century more cITcctively. Recognizing development is inextricably 
linked to America’s national sccurily, the NSS states that the Nation must invest in development 
capabilities and institutions. CTirrcspondingly, the Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development 
Review (QDDR) calls for "elevating American ‘civilian power’ to better advance national 
interests and be a belter partner to the U.S. military.” It also calls for the rebuilding of the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) as the world’s preeminent development 
agency, capable of delivering on America’s commitment to promote high-impact development 
around the world. 

To respond aggressively to the NSS and QDDR, USAID requires investments in FY 2012 to 
implement operational reforms under the title “USAID Forward” that will strengthen, optimize, 
and streamline the way the Agency docs business to achieve high-impact development and make 
smart use of the Nation’s limited foreign assistance resources. These operational reforms include 
Talent Management, Implementation and Procurement Reform, and Science, Technology, and 
Innovation. 

Talent Management reforms will focus on the continued rebuilding and strengthening of the 
Agency’s civilian capacity to implement responsibly the Presidential Initiatives and respond 
effectively to the world’s most critical issues. The Agency will continue the alignment of 
personnel to critical priorities, increase civil-service capacity, and continue to build the permanent 
Foreign Service Officer (F.SO) corps under the Development Leadership Initiative (DLI). The 
FY 2012 request ensures that the Agency has the right people with the right skill sets in the right 
places necessary to elevate American civilian power. 

The Implementation and Procurement Reform Initiative (IPRl) will change the way USAID docs 
business, shifting from aid to investment with an emphasis on helping host nations build 
sustainable systems. USAID will transform its model of doing business with host nations and 
other donors so that it relies more on host nations’ systems and indigenous organizations, 
emphasizes accountability and transparency, and improves coordination with other donors, 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), and the private sector. 
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Lastly, USAID will renew its locus on science, technology, and innovation, recognizing that 
many development solutions arc based on the appropriate, timely application of science and now 
technologies. The Agency will emphasize the utilization of science, technology, and innovation 
to solve long-standing development challenges. 

Development is as critical to national security and economic prospects as diplomacy and defense. 
Only through an aggressive and affirmative development agenda and with continued investment 
can USAID reestablish itself as the global leader in development, and allow for new progress 
toward the ultimate goal of creating conditions that no longer require the work of USAID. 

Management Changes 

The FY 2012 request builds on reforms undertaken to change Agency operations fundamentally, 
to become more efficient, effective, and businesslike. Rather than updating the traditional version 
of an aid agency, USAID is seeking to build something greater: a modem development enterprise. 
Like an enterprise, USAID is developing and executing more innovative and focused strategies 
across the management spectrum. 

Examples of management changes include: 

• USAID has strengthened its development corps by attracting bright entry-level and 
distinguished mid-career professionals to join the Agency through the DLL The DLI 
gained bipartisan congressional support, because Congress recognized that the growth in 
the Agency’s permanent FSO workforce had not kept pace with the significant increases 
in USAID-managed program funding and the U.S. Government’s foreign assistance 
priorities. With development objectives playing an cvcr-increasing role in securing 
America, continued investment in the USAID workforce will enhance national security. 
USAID is improving this program, bringing in more mid-career technical professionals 
capable of managing complex contracts, and deploying them more quickly to key tasks. 
This has allowed the Agency to staff Presidential Initiatives such as Feed the Future; 
critical countries like Haiti, Sudan, Afghanistan, and Pakistan; and USAID reform 
priorities. 

• USAID is conducting a series of Business Process Reviews (BPRs) of key management 
processes and functions to support the Agency’s development outcomes more effectively, 
coordinated with the Administrator’s ongoing reform efforts under USAID Forward. The 
BPRs seek to improve efficiency (time and process), effectiveness (quality), and 
customer satisfaction. To accomplish this, USAID is utilizing a systematic, repeatable 
approach — including diagnosis, optimization, implementation, and assessment phases. 

The first BPR was conducted on the procurement planning and full-and-open competitive 
award processes for both acquisition and assistance. Based on the report issued 
December 2010, USAID established an Implementation and Assessment Plan to ensure 
the BPR recommendations arc implemented and monitored. Several recommendations, 
once fully implemented, will reduce the Procurement Administrative Lead Time for 
Washington contracts by 48 percent. The second BPR, which kicked off February 2011, 
focuses on Administrative Management Services functions in USAID/Wa,shington. 
Because these services touch many Agency processes — human resources, facilities 
management, travel and transportation, information technology, etc. — it is a functional 
rather than a process review. USAID expects this functional review will enhance its 
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ability to carry out its mission more efficiently and effectively through leaner, more 
streamlined processes and an improved business flow through fewer systems. Additional 
BPRs will be conducted throughout the year as needs are identified and resources allow. 

To achieve serious reform and development, it is critical the Agency continue these efforts. Like 
an enterprise, USAID is focused on delivering the highest possible value for the American 
people. USAID will deliver that value by scaling back its footprint to shift resources to critical 
regions, rationalizing operations, and vigilantly fighting fraud, waste, and abuse. 

Further, the Agency has successfully established a new budget office, giving USAID the 
flexibility and control needed to be selective and targeted with development assistance funding. 
The Agency has already used this capability to identify savings that can come from closing 
Missions, especially in countries where development successes have created the conditions where 
American assistance is no longer needed. By 20 1 5, USAID believes it can graduate away from 
assi.stancc in several countries, allowing the reallocation of talent to priority regions. USAID is 
also realigning its staff to meet challenges in priority areas such as Africa, and as a result, is 
closing the staffing gap in this region. 

All great enterprises relentlessly focus on efficiency, searching for savings no matter how small 
they may seem, and USAID is no exception. The Agency has found opportunities to save 
$65 million by FY 2015 by eliminating or renegotiating leases, consolidating back-office 
operations, and reconfiguring Infonnation Technology (IT) systems. USAID is adopting reforms 
as simple as changing the default font for Agency printers because of the savings these changes 
can accrue. 

USAID is building a culture of oversight to prevent waste, fraud, and abuse, and to respond 
vigorously when it does occur. The Agency has created a new Compliance and Oversight of 
Partner Performance Division in the Management Bureau’s Office of Office Acquisition and 
Assistance to provide a coordinated effort to monitor closely, investigate, and respond to 
suspicious activity. USAID will hold all implementing partners to strict account, regardless of 
their size. 

Like an enterprise, USAID is listening to and improving the way it serves its customers: the 
people of the developing world. The Agency is seeking to do its work in a way that allows it to 
be replaced over time by efficient local governments, thriving civil societies, and a vibrant private 
sector. USAID is aggressively doing its part to usher in this new era. The Agency has 
accelerated funding to local NGOs and entrepreneurs — change agents with the cultural 
knowledge and in-country expertise to ensure a,s,sistance leads to real local institutions and 
lasting, durable growth. All of this is part of the most aggressive procurement and contracting 
reform USAID has ever undertaken. 

USAID is transforming its way of doing business in global development because change is 
critical to achieving the peace, prosperity, and security America seeks. Promoting international 
development is an American value, and it serves American interests. Investing now in USAID’s 
capabilities is a critical step for USAID to achieve these goals. 
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Uses of Funds: 


Categories 
(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 CR 

FY 2012 Request 

USAID Forward Agency Reforms 

164,641 

385,223 

379,419 

Talent Management - Development 
Leadership Initiative 

164.641 

381.693 

358,924 

Acquisition Workforce Initiative 

- 

3.530 

3,630 

Procurement Reform 



14. 740 

Science, Technology, and Innovation 



2.125 

Overseas Operations 

676,098 

648,554 

656,995 

Washington Operations 

279,913 

310,985 

313,145 

(3verseas Capital & Washington Space 
Expansion 

53,776 

231,224 

41,157 

Central Support 

198,955 

204,933 

200,839 

Total Uses* 

1,373383 

1,780,919 

1,591,555 


*Rcfcr to Resources tabic below tor fiscal year breakout of funding sources. 


USAID Workforce: 


Categories 

FY 2010 Actual 

FY 201 1 CR 

FY 2012 Request 

Direct Hires Funded by Operating Expenses 

End-of-year On-board 

3,024 

3,419 

3,584 

Estimated Full-Time 

Equivalent Work Years 

2,660 

2,886 

3,166 

Limited-Term Program-Funded Appointments 

End-of-year On-board 

176 

255 

305 

Estimated Full-Time 

Equivalent Work Years 

173 

230 

275 


USAID Forward Agency Reforms 

Talent Management— Development Leadership Initiative (DLU 

The request will support the fifth year of USAID’s DLI, a multi-year effort to augment and 
develop the U.S. Direct Hire overseas workforce. Under DLI, USAID will recruit, hire, and train 
95 new raid-level FSOs in FY 2012, to meet rapidly the immediate needs of Presidential 
Initiatives and the challenges in frontline states. 

In this fifth year, the DLI will continue to address critical staffing deficiencies, strengthen 
technical capabilities, and improve the stewardship of its funds. USAID will hire experienced, 
mid-career technical professionals capable of implementing and managing programs being 
deployed more quickly to key assignments in the areas most in need. Strengthening field 
presence helps build the capacity of people and institutions, and enhances USAID’s ability to 
influence host countries to improve their future, creating long-lasting effects in the countries 
receiving assistance. It is also a critical component of the implementation and procurement 
reform effort that USAID is undertaking. 
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The FY 2012 request will cover the salaries and other operational expenses for the 95 FSOs hired 
in FY 2012, and the annualized, recurring costs of the estimated 895 FSOs hired from FY 2008 to 
FY 201 1 . These costs include salaries and benefits, support costs, training, facilities, space, IT 
reconfiguration, and background investigations. 


DLl Request Categories 
(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 

Request 

Personnel Compensation 

132,329 

I'ravel & Transporlalion 

16,479 

Rental Payments / Recurring Allowances 

77,614 

Olher Services 

17.282 

Facilities Operation & Maintenance ! ICASS 

79,.578 

Furniture & Kquipinenl / Non Recuiring Allowances 

35,642 

Total 

358,924 


The 95 mid-level FSOs will fill critical stewardship and technical back.stops. Notionally, USAID 
expects to hire the following officers: 

• 30 Controllers 

• 1 5 Agriculture Officers 

• 5 Economists 

• 5 Engineers 

• 5 Education Officers 

• 10 Crisis, Stabilization, and Governance Officers 

• 25 Contract Officers 

With these DLl FSOs, USAID will continue to rebuild the quantity and quality of human capital 
required to meet the development challenges today and in the future. 

Implementation and Procurement Reform 

The QDDR calls for USAID to change the way it docs businc.ss by building partnerships with 
host nations. This requires the Agency to change its procurement practices and rebuild its 
technical and contracting officer workforce. Through the IPRl, USAID will increase the success 
of its foreign assistance efforts. IPRl will fundamentally change USAID’s business model from 
contracting out service delivery to providing assistance through host-country systems and direct 
technical assistance to host-country ministries and other local institutions. IPRl will focus on 
aligning aid with partner-country strategies, making aid flows more predictable, and increasing 
the use of partner-country systems. By building local capacity through IPRl, USAID aims to 
move to a new era in partnership to produce significant long-term, sustainable development 
results. 

The six objectives of IPRl arc to: 

1 . Strengthen partner-country capacity to improve aid effectiveness and sustainability 

2. Strengthen local civil-society and privatc-sicctor capacity to improve aid effectiveness and 
sustainability 

3. Increase competition and broaden USAID’s partner base 
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4. Use U.S. Government resources more efficiently and effectively 

5. Strengthen collaboration and partnership with bilateral donors and multilateral and 
international organizations to increase synergies and avoid duplication 

6. Rebuild USAID’s internal technical capacity and rebalance the workforce. 

The request will fund 70 new civil service positions, training, travel, equipment, and contracts 
and agreements. Both technical advisors and contracting officers’ technical representatives will 
be needed to support IPRI as contracts and programs become smaller and more tailored to host- 
country systems. Although many Operating Units already have local capacity-building as part of 
their activities, much of this is done through U.S.-based organizations rather than directly through 
USAID staff providing direct technical assistance to local entities, as envisioned under IPRI. 

With additional workforce resources, the Agency will be able to provide increased leadership and 
direct technical assistance to build the capacity of local NGOs and other host-country institutions. 

Following is the projected hiring plan for the 70 new civil service positions for IPRI: 


Bureau 

FY 2012 

Africa 

4 

Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian 
Assistance 

14 

Economic Growth, Agriculture and 

Trade 

6 

Management 

37 

General Counsel 

1 

Global Health 

7 

Small and Disadvantaged Business 

1 

Total 

70 


Acquisition Workforce Initiative 

The request continues funding the President’s Acquisition Workforce Initiative, which seeks to 
improve the capacity and capabilities of the acquisition workforce through investments in 
training, certification management, and technology for the contracting staff, as well as staff 
increases. This additional capacity will allow USAID to acquire the goods and services needed to 
accomplish the Agency’s mission at reduced costs and with better performance. 

Science. Technology, and Innovation 

The request will support the Agency’s Development Innovation Venture (DIV) Program and 
Office of Science and Technology that will revitalize USAID’s use of science and technology to 
motivate and generate innovative approaches to traditional and persistent development 
challenges. The DIV Program will solicit ideas from inside and outside the Agency, and support 
experimental program design, development, and impact assessment. The request will fund staff, 
travel, and other operational costs to support implementation of the DIV Fund. DIV staff will 
administer grants, perform inrcach and outreach functions, provide technical leadership for the 
implementation of the program, and assist the rest of the Agency in scaling field or headquarters 
innovations. 
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The request also will support increased class sizes for the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences and Jefferson Fellows, who will patent innovative development 
approaches to be piloted and eventually transitioned to scale through the newly established DIV 
Fund or through Mission or Bureau programming. This investment in science, technology, and 
innovation is needed to promote new discoveries and scientific breakthroughs successfully, as 
well as both evolutionary and revolutionary changes in its programming and business practices. 

Overseas Capital and Washington Space Expansion 

The request for capital space expansion will provide funding required for the growth in USAID’s 
workforce. As part of the multi-year DLI, USAID must increase overseas office space to 
accommodate the significant expansion of the FSO workforce. Dramatically expanding the 
USAID workforce, and ensuring that its infrastructure supports rather than inhibits 
U.S. engagement in addressing development challenges, requires an equally significant increase 
in space and support services. 

This request includes $40 million for overseas office space for 356 desks, and $ 1 .2 million for 
Washington office space. The request will continue the expansion necessary to accommodate 
DLI hiring. USAID identified the overseas locations targeted for expansion of 356 desks based 
on strategic importance to the development goals of the National Security Strategy, support for 
training and permanent positions, and security issues. The following table depicts the investment 
by region; 


Region 

I’otal Estimated Need 
($ in thousands) 

# Desks Created 

Africa 

22,624 

156 

Asia 

9,641 

67 

Europe and Eurasia 

713 

5 

Latin America and Caribbean 

4,572 

111 

Middle Bast 

2,450 

17 

Total 

40,000 

356 


The $ 1 .2 million request for additional Washington space will fund the recurring leasing and 
utility costs for the 70 civil service positions requested for procurement reform. The following 
depicts the request by type of capital expansion: 


FY 2012 Estimated Capital Space Costs 
($ in thousands) 

New Emba.ssy Compound (NEC)/Chancery Reconfiguration 

3,729 

NEC increase Size 

23,573 

New Office Annex (NOX) Reconfiguration 

2,254 

Interim Office Building (lOB) Reconfiguration 

919 

lOB-Owned Construction 

105 

Incremental Yearly Lease Costs 

9,420 

Overseas Subtotal 

40,000 

Washington 

1,157 

Total 

41,157 
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For overseas space, the Department of State’s Office of Building Operations is expected to 
complete the work for the funding associated with New Embassy Compound construction and 
reconfiguration, while USAID will complete work associated with the Interim Office Buildings. 

Overseas Operations 


Categories 
($ in thousands) 

FV 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 CR 

FY 2012 Request 

Field Missions 

500,059 

443,33 1 

450,730 

USDH Salaries & Benefits* 

162,794 

177,418 

206,265 

Junior Officer Support 

400 

1,000 

_ 

Real Property Maintenance 

12,845 

- 

- 

FS Pay Modernization 

- 

26,805 

- 

Total Overseas 

Operations 

676,098 

648,554 

656,995 


Field Missions 

This Budget line-item funds the following activities: 

• Residential and office rents, utilities, security guard costs, and communications: These 
costs are largely non-discrctionary 

• Intergovernmental payments: The majority of these payments are for International 
Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS). ICASS is the cost of 
administrative support provided to Missions by other U.S. Government agencies 
(generally the Department of State) 

• Operational travel and training: This category includes essential travel to visit 
development sites and work with host-country officials, other operational travel (c.g. 
response to disasters), and the costs of tuition and travel for training not sponsored by 
Headquarters 

• Supplies, materials, and equipment: This category includes the cost of replacing office 
and residential equipment, official vehicles, IT hardware and software, general office and 
residential supplies and materials, and some security-related equipment 

• Mandatory travel and transportation: This category includes travel and transportation 
expenses for post assignment, home leave, rest and recuperation, and the shipment of 
furniture and equipment 

• Contractual support: This category includes Mission requirements for data-entry 
assistance and other administrative support provided through contracts 

• Operation and maintenance of facilities and equipment: This category includes the cost 
of operating and maintaining facilities and equipment at overseas Missions 

Direct Hire Salaries and Benefits - Overseas 

This category includes salaries and the Agency’s share of benefits, such as retirement, thrift 
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savings plan, social security, and health and life insurance for approximately 874 FSOs 
(excluding the new hires under DLI) serving overseas. Overseas salaries also include various 
post differentials including “difficult-to-slaff incentives” for FSOs willing to extend tours at Posts 
where harsh living conditions deter personnel from seeking assignments. In line with the 
Administration’s Government-wide pay freeze, the request excludes a pay increase. 


Washington Operations 


Categories 
($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Washington Bureaus/Offices 

46,351 

48,300 

48,300 

Office of Security 

19,519 

16,719 

16,719 

USDIl Salaries & Benefits 

2 14, (M3 

245,966 

248,126 

Total 

279,913 

310,985 

313.145 


Washington Biireaus/Offices 

in addition to administrative supplies, the funds will provide resources for the following; 

• Operational and training travel; This category includes essential travel to visit Missions 
and development sites, work with host-country officials, participate in training, and other 
operational travel, including travel to respond to disasters. 

• Advisory and assistance services; This category includes manpower contracts and 
advisory services to support essential functions, such as preparation of the Agency’s 
Financial Statements, voucher payment processing, and financial analysis. 

Office of Security 

The USAID Office of Security request represents a continuing effort to protect USAID 
employees and facilities against global terrorism, and national security information against 
espionage. The FY 2012 request will fund additional physical security for Missions not 
collocated with Embassies, including building renovations, security enhancements, and increased 
local security-guard services. The budget is allocated among four major categories: 


Categories 
($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 Actual 

FV 2011 CR 

FY 2012 Request 

Physical Security 

16.848 

12,234 

12,621 

Personnel Security 

2,158 

4,085 

3, .328 

Counterintelligence and Information 
Security 

308 

100 

267 

Counterterrorism 

205 

300 

503 

Total 

19,519 

16,719 

16,719 


Physical Security 

Funding will allow USAID to complete physical-security enhancement projects for 16 Missions, 
install and maintain communications systems at 17 Missions, and procure new or replace aging 
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armored vehicles for 9 Missions overseas. Additionally, the funding will cover three U.S, -based 
driver-training classes for Foreign Service National employees. 

Personnel Security 

Funding will allow USAID to conduct two legislated types of background investigations on 
Federal employees and contractors: initial applicants and recurring employees investigations for 
the purpose of determining eligibility for access to National Security Information, lAW E.O. 
12968; and investigations pursuant to Homeland Security Presidential Directive 12 to verify the 
identity and suitability of Federal contractors and consultants requiring recurring unescorted 
access to Federal buildings prior to credcntialing. Funding also will cover increased costs 
stemming from the U.S. Director of National Intelligence-mandated changes in the requirements 
for more frequent, albeit more automated, update-investigations for Federal employees and 
contractors requiring access to national security Information. 

Counterintelligence and Information Security 

Funding will allow USAID to provide security training to a growing workforce of new and 
current Agency employees, using IT to provide distance-based training from Washington 
effectively and efficiently to more than 100 overseas USAID posts. This training covers the 
required procedures for properly handling sensitive and classified information; woven into that 
training are the procedures for recognizing and preventing attempts by agents of foreign 
intelligence services, supporters of terrorism, and those with criminal intent to gain access to 
sensitive and classified information. 

Counterterrorism 


Funding will eover costs associated with maintaining the IT system that supports the current 
terrorist-screening processes and an expanded pilot-vetting program. 

Direct Hire Salaries and Benefits - Washington 

The request will fund civil-service personnel in Washington. This Budget item also includes 
salaries and the Agency’s share of benefits, such as retirement. Thrift Savings Plan, and social 
security, health, and life insurance for approximately 1,572 civil-service and foreign-service 
employees. In line with the Administration’s Government-wide pay freeze, the request excludes 
a pay increase. 

Central Support 


Categories 
($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 CR 

FY 2012 Request 

Information Technology 

87,475 

90,787 

83,646 

Rent & General Support 

79,481 

84,471 

87,093 

Staff Training 

11,350 

10,050 

10,050 

Personnel Support 

2,653 

5,000 

5,000 

HR Reform 

4,000 


- 

Other Agency Costs 

13,995 

14,625 

15,050 

Total 

198,955 

204,933 

200,839 
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Information Technology (IT) 

The USAID IT budget supports IT systems, infrastructure, and architecture critical in helping 
USAID staff fulfill the Agency’s mission. 


($ in thousands) 

l< Y 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

IT Systems 

21,710 

40,746 

38,572 

IT Infrastructure 

48,981 

41,086 

36,433 

IT Archileclure 

16,784 

8,955 

8.641 

Total 

87,475 

90,787 

83,646 


IT Systems 


Funding will support the management, operation, and maintenance of the suite of enterprise-wide, 
legacy, and database systems, such as the Agency’s knowledge management system, and the 
design, development, programming, and implementation of small, automated information- 
management systems. In addition, funding will support joint systems maintenance activities with 
the Department of State, such as the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System, and 
new USAID systems, such as the Global Acquisition and Assistance System. 

IT Infrastructure 


Funding will support the refresh of the worldwide telecommunications operations and centralized 
network, server, and security platforms in Washington and overseas. This investment provides 
operations, management, and customer stipport for the Ageney’s worldwide infrastructure, 
headquarters, and 80 overseas sites. 

IT Archit e cture. Planninu, and Proaram Management 

Funding will support the costs associated with strategic planning, systems engineering, IT 
governance, and configuration, contract, and program management. 

Washington Rent, Utilities, and Support Costs 

The request will fund mandatory rent and general support costs. In FY 20 1 2, payments for office 
rent, utilities, and building-specific and basic security for the Ronald Reagan Building and 
International Trade Ccnlcr, SA-44, technology hub, warehouse, and other space in the 
metropolitan area arc estimated at $7.'! million, which is approximately 87 percent of the Rent and 
General Support budget. The remainder of the request, approximately $1 1 million, is relatively 
fixed, including costs required for building and equipment maintenance; contracts for mail 
distribution, printing, records maintenance, travel management services, and the Continuity of 
Operation Plan; postal fees; bulk paper supplies; transit subsidies; health and safety; long-term 
storage for FS household effects; and other general support costs for headquarters personnel. 

Staff Training 

The request will ensure staff has essential Job skills and leadership training to carry out the 
Agency’s development mission. USAID has renewed emphasis on core and crosscutting 
compctcncios, as well as on training on development, diversity, private-sector alliances, 
management, and technical skills for all staff. 
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Focused on USAID Forward’s Talcnl Management objectives, the staff training strategy will 
strengthen the core management and technical skills of the Agency’s workforce. Consistent with 
the QDDR, USAID will establish itself as a center of excellence, and continue close collaboration 
with the Department of State to build a more flexible workforce and enhance its capacity to 
respond to ever-increasing demands. Training programs will focus on; 

• Identifying the skills needed for a IT' -century workforce 

• Analyzing the gap between skills needed and those available within the Agency 

• Implementing cost-effective training models to close the identified skills gaps through 
classroom and distance-learning approaches 

• Eliminating duplication in a variety of skills, project-management, and leadership courses 

• Maintaining a learning management system with a supporting database to capture accurately 
employee training and competency data 

• Continuing the After Hours tuition assistance programs 

The staff-training request supports additional training in security and leadership; piloting of 
development studies and certification programs for senior leaders, program managers, technical 
officers, and support staff; mandatory training for all supervisors; and continued language 
training. 

Personnel Support 

Funding will cover mandatory Agency-wide personnel support, which includes improvements to 
human capital processes, performance monitoring, and workforce planning initiatives. It also will 
support travel and allow Human Resources (HR) staff to help overseas Missions manage staffing, 
training, mentoring, and personal development plans; recruiters to target universities nationally; 
and low-income rccniits the opportunity to interview. Further, funding will support a wide range 
of Agency HR IT systems, such as payroll, recruitment and classification, and staffing data for 
several types, of employees. 

Other Agency Costs 

The request for other Agency spending primarily covers mandatory costs, the largest being 
payments to the Department of State for administrative support and dispatch-agent fees, and to 
the Department of Labor for employee medical and compensation claims relating to job-related 
injury or death. This catcgoiy includes travel and related costs associated with the Foreign 
Service panels and funding for medical, property, and tort claims. 

Resources 

USAID’s operating expenses are financed from several sources, including new budget authority, 
local-currency trust funds, reimbursements for services provided to others, recoveries of prior- 
year obligations, and unobligated balances carried forward from prior-year availabilities. The 
following table provides a breakdown of these resources. 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR Request 


Appropriated Funds 




Enacted Level/NOA 

1 ,388,800 

1,388,800 

1,503,429 

Subtotal 

1,388,800 

1,388,800 

1,503,429 

Unobligated Balance - NOA/Siipplemenlal 

(296,224) 


- 

Obligations - NOA/Supplemental 

1,092,576 

1,388,800 

1,503,429 





Trust and Program Funds 




Local Currency Trust Funds 

14,424 

17,808 

17,808 

Reiinbursements 

12,520 

6,500 

6,500 

PEPFAR Reimbursements 

18,043 

22,611 

23,418 

Space Cost Reimbursements 

7,900 

7,900 

7,900 

IT Cost Reimbursements 

20,267 

20,000 

20,000 

Obligations - T rust and Program Funds 

73,153 

74,819 

75,526 





Unobligated Balance - NOA 

236,977 

296,224 

- 

Unobligated Balance - Start 
of Year 

24,436 

21,076 

12.500 

Recovery of Prior-Y ear 

Obligations 

7,317 

12,500 

12,500 

Ending Balance - Current- 
Year Recoveries 

(7.317) 

(12,500) 

(12,500) 

Ending Balance OE Funds 

(13,759) 

- 

- 

Expired Unobligated Funds 

(40,000) 

. 

_ 

Obligations -Other Funding Sources 

207,654 

317,300 

12,500 





Obligations -Trust and Program Funds and Other 
Funding Sources 

280,807 

392,119 

88,126 

Total Obligations 

1,373,383 

1,780,919 

1,591,555 
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USAID Capital Investment Fund 


Categories 
($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY20] 1 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Information Technology 

50,500 

71,594 

62,900 

46,700 

Overseas Facilities Construction 

134,500 

140,670 

126,677 

145,500 

Total 

185,000 

212,264 

189,577 

189,200 


*Thcsc amounls reflect the actual FY 2010 obligations of available resources, including New Budget Authority. 

**Thc amount for Information Technology includes $12 million that is unallocated because the FY 201 i request is $12 million less 
than the FY 201 1 Continuing Resolution level. 


The Capital Investment Fund is used to modernize and improve information technology (IT) 
systems and finance construction of U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) 
buildings overseas in conjunction with the Department of State. Prior to FY 2003, the Operating 
Expense (OE) account funded these activities. No-year funds provide greater flexibility to 
manage investments in technology systems and facility construction not permitted by the annual 
OE appropriation. Separate improvement and ongoing operations funding gives the Agency more 
certainty for new investments, independent of operational cost fluctuations. 


Category 
($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

IT Systems 

Joint Financial Management System 

7J76 

\.m 

1,770 

(liobal Acquisition & Assistance System 

17.932 

0 

2.580 

Knowledge Management 

4.070 

3,490 

5,490 

IT Transition 

2.382 

2.000 

1,500 

Iv-Uuvcl (implementation) 

1,857 

0 

0 

Systems Maintenance 

5,137 

5,810 

9,903 

Data Management 

0 

0 

1,170 

E-Gov Initiatives 

6,416 

3,523 

1,505 

Subtotal 

45,580 

16,623 

23,918 

IT Infrastructure 

IT Steady State Infrastrueturc & Modernization 

13.760 

24,648 

19,352 

Disaster Recovery 

10,183 

0 

0 

USAID/DOS infrastructure 

2,071 

0 

0 

Web Services 

0 

2,335 

1,910 

Clearance Records and Investigation 

0 

1,000 

0 

Information Systems Security 

0 

0 

1,520 

Subtotal 

26,014 

27,983 

22,782 

IT Architecture 

Systems and Process Engineering 

0 

5,162 

0 

Enterprise Architecture 

0 

1,132 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

6,294 

0 

Total 

71,594 

50,900 

46,700 
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In FY 2012, USAID will support the following IT systems and infrastructure initiatives: 

IT Systems 

Joint Financial Management Systems (JFMS): This investment will provide upgrades to comply 
with Finaneial Systems Integrated Office and Treasury Audit requirements, enhanced reporting 
capability, integration with other systems, and upgrades to the user interface. 

GLAAS: This investment will support the initial stages of a technology upgrade to GLAAS that 
introduces a new framework by the COTS solution provider. 

Knowledge Managemen t: This investment will convert legacy project-evaluation archives to a 
searchable electronic form and develop a prototype expertise-locator system, messaging content- 
management system, enterprise search capability, USAID wiki, and a comprehensive Knowledge 
Management plan. 

IT Transition: This investment will fund projects highlighted in the Strategic Plan, including an 
integrated tool for budget formulation, execution, financial management, performance, and 
reporting capabilities in USAID Missions, and an Agency Opcrating-Ycar-Budgct tool. 

Systems Maintenance: This investment will interface the E2 travel system with the Phoenix 
financial system, increase project management capacity, enhance development environment, 
conduct security testing, and strengthen assessment and administrative capabilities. 

Data Management: This investment will support phase one of a three-year plan to upgrade the 
Agency’s data and database management. Phase one consists of a baseline analysis to document 
and assess the Agency’s current data and database management practices, and fund the initial 
database-server consolidation, 

E-Gov Initiatives: This investment will fund the fees required to support c-Gov initiatives. 


IT Infrastructure 

Steady State IT Infrastructure and Technoloitv Modernization Proaram: This investment will 
support the replacement of obsolete IT components within the USAID environment to enhance 
Agency staff productivity by minimizing downtime and improving the effectiveness of IT 
operations. Without this investment, core network devices would reach end-of-life, go 
unsupported by the vendor, and eventually fail and be unable to be repaired or replaced. 
FTfcctivcncss also will be enhanced with a move towards cloud computing and enhanced 
collaboration tools. 

Web Services: This investment will enhance Agency web services for security (Mission web- 
hosting consolidation, Intellink, Allnct infrastructure), collaboration (SharePoint portal, video 
conferencing), and disaster recovery (archiving and COOP/disastcr recovery planning and 
implementation). 

Information Systems Security: This investment will support the implementation of the Agency’s 
Information System, Security, and Privacy Programs. This funding will allow the CISO to 
purchase the tools to supplement the current CISO.''CPO operations, and tools required to meet 
regulatory compliance of FISMA, 0MB, NIST, and the Privacy Act. 
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Overseas Facilities Construction 


Categories 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY2012 

($ in thousands) 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

Overseas Facilities Construction 

140,670 

126,677 

142,500 


The Secure Embassy Construction and Counterterrorism Act of 1 999 required the collection of 
new USAID office facilities on embassy compounds when new embassies arc constructed. The 
FY 2012 request of $142.5 million will support USAID’s full participation in the year of the 
Capital Security Cost Sharing (CSCS) Program. 

The CSCS Program is designed to generate $ 1 7.5 billion over 14 years to accelerate the 
construction of approximately 150 new secure, safe, and functional diplomatic and consular 
office facilities for all U.S. Government personnel overseas; and provide an incentive for all 
departments and agencies to rightsize their overseas staff by taking into account the capital costs 
of providing facilities for their staff. 

To achieve these objectives, the CSCS Program uses a per-capita charge for each authorized or 
existing overseas position in U.S. diplomatic facilities and for each projected position above 
current authorized positions in those New Embassy Compounds (NECs) that have already been 
included in the President’s Budget, or for which a contract already has been awarded. The CSCS 
Program charges for International Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS) 
positions, which are passed through to agencies based on their relative percentages of use of 
ICASS services. Agencies arc eligible to receive a rent credit each year for office rent paid, 
because existing diplomatic facilities arc unable to accommodate their overseas personnel. 

The CSCS Program established per-capita charges that reflect the costs of construction of the 
various types of space in NECs. The proportional amount of those construction costs are then 
multiplied by the target annual budget amount of $1.4 billion. This determines the actual dollar 
amounts for those proportional construction costs. These dollar amounts arc divided by the total 
number of billable positions overseas, and results in the per-capita charges for each category. 
These per-capita charges arc fixed, so each agency’s bill will vary directly with changes in the 
number of its overseas positions. 

The CSCS Program charges were phased in over the first five years from FY 2005 to FY 2009. 
Since FY 2010, per-capita charges arc fully phased. 

In FY 2012, four new embassy compounds in countries with USAID presence are scheduled to 
have contracts awarded: N’Djamena, Chad; Jakarta, Indonesia; Cotonou, Benin; and Abuja, 
Nigeria. 
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USAID Inspector General Operating Expenses 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total ' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 2011 
CR ^ 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Inspector General Operating 
Expenses, New Budget Authority 

46,500 

46,500 


51,500 

Other Sources ''' 

26,748 

26,748 


9,395 

Total Sources 

73,248 

73,248 

46,500 

60,895 


!/ l-Y 2010 linaclcd Toial rctlcclj; the nllocalions from Ihc C'onsolidatcd Appropriations Act, 2010 (O.L, 1 1 i ! 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2()10<P.L. ! i 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total rctlccls the allocations a,s of September 30. 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (1M-. 111- 
117). supplcmciuai funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The l- Y 201 1 CR is based on the annuaii/cd continuing resolution calculation for TY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1'322). 

4/ Ollier Sources include supplcmcnlals, prior-year balances and recoveries, transfers, and collections. The F Y 20 1 2 figure of S9.39.5 
million is an estimate based on FY 20! I President's Budget Request. 


The Office of Inspector General (OIG) for the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) is responsible for overseeing approximately $27 billion in foreign assistance funding for 
USAID, the United States African Development Foundation, the Intcr-Amcrican Foundation, and 
the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC). The Office receives separate reimbursable 
funding to oversee MCC. 

The USAID OIG is committed to concentrating its oversight efforts whore they will have the 
greatest effect and lead to improving programs and operations that achieve the 
U.S. Government’s foreign assistance goals. OIG’s work is essential in increasing the 
transparency, credibility, and effectiveness of U.S. foreign assistance. 

The $51,5 million requested in FY 2012 will enable OIG to continue to oversee foreign assistance 
funds managed by USAID worldwide, and help OIG focus its activities on the nation’s highest 
priorities. These priorities include relief and reconstruction efforts in Afghanistan, Pakistan, 

Haiti, .and Iraq; proper planning and implementation of programs to prevent and treat HIV/AIDS, 
tuberculosis, malaria, and other worldwide epidemic diseases; and development efforts and 
humanitarian activities in parts of the world where natural, political, or economic disasters 
threaten the stability of developing countries. 

The FY 2012 request will allow OIG to maintain country offices in Kabul, Afghanistan; and 
Islamabad, Pakistan (both established in FY 2010); and Baghdad, Iraq, to oversee USAID’s 
development programs in those countries. In addition, the request will allow OIG to establish an 
office in Haiti in FY 201 1 , and enable OIG to maintain its satellite office in Tel Aviv, Israel 
(established in FY 2010), to oversee USAID’s development programs in the West Bank and 
Gaza. These country offices arc essential to OIG’s ability to work with the Governments of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan as USAID implements its new strategy of direct cash transfers and 
increased use of indigenous nongovernmental organizations. This funding will also allow OIG to 
maintain it.s regional offices in El Salvador, Egypt, Senegal, South Africa, and the Philippines. 
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The FY 2012 request will also enable OIG to devote more personnel and financial resources to 
investigating allegations of contract and procurement fraud — allegations that constitute 
approximately 90 percent of the investigative workload. OIG will continue to participate in the 
National Procurement Fraud Task Force and the International Contract Corruption Task Force, so 
that it can leverage the investigative resources of the task forces. This participation is crucial to 
OlG’s effectiveness as the scope and complexity of its fraud eases increase. 

With the request, OIG will continue to conduct mandatory work, such as implementing the 
oversight requirements of the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act and conducting 
financial statement audits of the organizations OIG oversees, such as the United States African 
Development Foundation and the Intcr-Amcrican Foundation. 

The FY 2012 Budget includes the following information that is required to be reported to 
Congress under the 2008 amendments to the Inspector General Act. 

USAID OIG’s initial FY 2012 Budget submission to the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) was $56.4 million, which included $3.5 million International Cooperative Administrative 
Support Services (ICASS) costs in Iraq. OMB passback advised that $3.5 million ICASS costs in 
Iraq for USAID OIG will continue to be covered by Department of State in FY 2012. The $51.5 
million request includes $0,686 million to satisfy OIG’s training requirements, one of its 
management priorities. OIG will prioritize training to allow auditors to complete required 
continuing professional education, and for special agents to attend basic criminal investigators’ 
training and fund more advanced courses to prepare employees more fully to carry out their 
responsibilities. In addition, OIG will have sufficient funds to support the Council of the 
Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency ($.121 million). 


Table 1. OIG Staffing (FTEs) 


41^ ’ ^ Ml 

Loc^n 1 

OIG 2010 Actual 

0162011 CR 

OIG 2012 ReauesI 

ll.S. Direct-Hire 
Peraoiuiel 

t S. Direct-Hire 
' ; Personnel 

l’.S. Dintt Hue 
Piisnnnil 

Washington, DC 

125 

* 

122 

Baghdad, Iraq 

7 

* 

7 

Cairo, F.gypt 

9 

* 

9 

Dakar, Senegal 

7 

* 

7 

Islamabad, Pakistan 

7 

* 

9 

Kabul, Afghanistan 

6 

* 

11 

Manila, Philippine,s 

8 

* 

8 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

0 

* 

3 

Pretoria, South Africa 

10 

* 

11 

San Salvador, El Salvador 

7 

* 

9 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

2 

* 

2 

Overseas Total 

63 

* 

76 

Grand Total 

188 

* 

198 


Table 2. Budget Summary by Priority Programs ($000) 
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OIG's Priority 

FY 2010 Actual 


FY 2012 Request | 

Total 




Total 

FTEs 

tlichest Priority Areas 







Afghanistan programs 

4,553 

6 


* 

7,I7.'5 

1 1 

Iraq programs 

.1,627 

9 

* 

* 

2,586 

7 

Pakistan projirams 

4,857 

8 

* 

♦ 

4,642 

9 

Haiti Projtranis 

714 

0 

♦ 

* 

1,881 

3 

Suhtotal 

13,751 

23 

* 

* 

16,282 

30 

GJobal Health 

Subtotal 

1,493 

4 


* 

3,192 

7 

Mandatory Work and 
Others 

Subtotal 

41,644 

161 

* 

* 

41,421 

161 

Total Fundjite and FTEs 

56,888 

188 

* 


60,895 

198 


Table 3. Budget Summary by Object Class (SOOO) 


Object Class 

FY 2010 Actual 

FV2011 CR 

FY2012 

Request 

1 100 - Personnel Compensation & FSNs* 

23,779 

* 

29,465 

1200- Personnel Benefits 



10,941 

2 100 -Travel 

4,314 

* 

3,108 

2200 - Transportation 

1.819 

* 

1,075 

2300 - Rent, Communications and Utilities 

5,509 

Of 


2400 - Printing and Reproduction 

30 

Of 


2500 - Contractual Services 

10,535 

Of 


2600 - Supplies and Materials 

362 

* 


3100* Purchase of Equipment 

2,550 

Of 


Total 

56,888 

* 

60,895 1 


* Foreign Service Nalional positions. 
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Table 4. Budget Detail by Object Class ($000) 


Object Class - Ituduet Authority 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

1 ^ 2012 
Re(|uest 

Direct Obliirations: 

Personnel Compensation: 




Full Time Permanent (11.1) 

19,603 


23,989 

Other Personnel Compensation (1 1.5) 

2,134 

* 

3,162 

Special personal services payments ( 11 .8) 

2,042 

* 

2.314 

Subtotal Personnel Compensation: 

23,779 

* 

29,465 

Civilian Personnel Benefits (12.1) 

7,990 

* 

10,941 

Subtotal Pay Costs: 

31.769 

* 

40,406 

Travel (21.0) 

4,314 

* 

3,108 

Transportation of Things (22.0) 

1,819 

* 

1,075 

Rental Payments to GSA (23.1) 

2,385 

* 

2,467 

Rental Payments to Others (23.2) 

2,477 

* 

1.260 

Communications, Utilities and Misc. Charges (23.3) 

647 

* 

453 

Printing and Reproduction (24.0) 

30 

* 

26 

Other Contractual Services: 




Advisory and Assistance Services (25.1) 

848 


2,353 

Other Services (25.2) 

1,040 

* 

1,261 

Other Purchases of Goods & Sve from Govt Acets 
(25.3) 

7,986 


6,826 

Operation & Maintenance of Facilities (25.4) 

268 

* 

174 

Medical Care (25.6) 

147 

Jit 


Operation and Maintenance of Equipment (25.7) 

246 

♦ 

137 

Subtotal Other Contraetual Services: 

10,535 

* 


Supplies and Materials (26.0) 

362 



Equipment (31.0) 

2,550 

♦ 

1.138 

Subtotal Non-Pay Costs 

25,119 

* 

20,489 

Total Obligations: 

56,888 

* 

60,895 
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Global Health and Child Survival 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total “ 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Adjusted Global Health and Child Survival - 

USAID 

2,470,000 

2,473,600 


3,073,600 

Non-War Supplemental 

45,000 

45,000 


- 

Total Global Health and Child Survival - 

USAID 

2,515,000 

2,518,600 

2,420,000 

3,073,600 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

5,359,000 

5,359,000 

5,359,000 

5,641,900 

Total Global Health and Child Survival 

7,874,000 

7,877,600 

7,779,000 

8,715,500 


1/ i'Y 20 iO i-nactcd Totiil reflects the aik>calions from ihc Consolidated Approprialions Act, 2010 (P.L. ill! 1 7) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplcmcnlal Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-.^2). and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. 201(){P.L, 1 1 1-212). 

2/ 1-Y 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of Scplcmbcr .10, 2010 from the Consolidated Approprialions Act. 2010 (P.I.. 
111-117). supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward (uridmg from 
the Supplemental Approprialions Act. 2fM)9 (P.L, 1 1 1-.12). 

3/ The f'Y 201 1 CR is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for l-Y 20! 1 (P.L, 1 1 1-222). 

The Global Health and Child Survival account funds health-related foreign assistance managed by 
the Department of Slate and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). 
Investments in global health strengthen fragile or failing states, promote social and economic 
progress, and support the rise of capable partners who can help to solve regional and global 
problems. The U.S. Government’s efforts in global health arc a signature of American leadership 
in the world. No nation has done more to improve the health of people around the world, 
including the United States' historic commitment to the treatment, care, and prevention of 
HTV7AIDS, The request is divided into two sections: USAID-administered and 
State-administered funding. 

The FY 2012 Budget reflects a comprehensive and integrated global health strategy to implement 
the Administration’s Global Health Initiative (GHI) by taking the investments made in the 
President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl), 
maternal and child health, family planning, tuberculosis, neglected tropical diseases, and other 
programs, and expanding their reach by tying individual health programs together in an integrated, 
coordinated .system of care. This strategy will save millions of lives while fostering sustainable 
health care dclivci'y systems that can address the full range of developing country health needs. 
Specifically, the Initiative’s overall emphases arc improving health outcomes through a focus on 
women, girls, and gender equity; increasing impact through strategic coordination and integration; 
strengthening and leveraging key multilateral organizations and global health partnerships; 
encouraging country ownership and investing in country-led plan.s; building sustainability through 
investments in health systems strengthening; improving metrics, monitoring, and evaluation; and 
promoting research, development, and innovation. As these programs arc implemented, US.AID 
and the Department of State will continue to enhance the integration of quality interventions w'ith 
the broader health and development programs of the U.S. Government, country partners, 
multilateral organizations, and other donors. For all programs described below, resources will be 
targeted toward countries with the highest need, demonstrable commitment to achieve sustainable 
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health impacts, and the greatest potential to leverage U.S. Government programs and platforms as 
well as those of other partners and donors. Also, resources will be targeted to achieve ambitious 
outcomes on global health indicators. 

The FY 2012 GHCS request includes a total of $200 million from several programmatic areas for 
the GHI Strategic Fund for Innovation, Integration and Evaluation to provide catalytic support to 
the learning agenda through accelerated work in designated GUI Plus countries. This represents 
the use commitment to supporting GHI Plus countries in expanding, integrating and coordinating 
services from existing platforms, evaluating services and increasing use of innovative technology 
and practices as to improve efficient and effective service delivery. 

Global Health and Child Survival-USAID 

The Global Health and Child Survival request for USAID-administered programs (GHCS-USAID) 
of $3,073.6 million reflects the President’s commitment to a comprehensive approach for global 
health programs as outlined in the GHI. Expansion of basic health services and strengthening 
national health systems arc key investments that significantly improve public health, especially that 
of women, newborns, children, and other vulnerable populations. USAID will continue to focus 
on scaling up proven interventions and approaches to assure effective, efficient, and sustainable 
health results. 

Highlights: 

$846 million for Maternal Health and Child Health (MCH) programs, focusing on working 
with country and global partners to increase the wide-spread availability and use of proven 
life-saving interventions and to strengthen the delivery platforms to ensure the long-term 
sustainability of these programs. Every year in developing countries 358,000 mothers die from 
complications related to pregnancy or childbirth and 8.1 million children die, although two-thirds 
of the child deaths could be prevented. USAID will extend coverage of proven, high-impact 
interventions to the most vulnerable populations. Priority interventions include essential newborn 
care; immunization; polio eradication; oral rehydration; prevention and treatment of diarrhea, 
pneumonia, and infections in newborns; and point-of-use water treatment and other interventions to 
improve household-level water supply, sanitation, and hygiene. The maternal health program will 
scale up resources to combat maternal mortality with expanded preventive and life-saving 
interventions, such as prevention and management of post-partum hemorrhage, hypertensive 
disorders of pregnancy and sepsis, and anemia, with simultaneous investment in building the 
longer-term human resource and system capability required to provide comprehensive obstetric 
care. The MCH program will also actively integrate across all health programs, particularly 
family planning, nutrition, and infectious diseases. 

$691 million for Malaria programs to continue the comprehensive strategy, launched in the PMI, 
which combines prevention and treatment approaches, and integrates these interventions with other 
priority health services. Annually, 800,000 people die of malaria and 250 million people arc 
newly infected. USAID will continue to scale up malaria prevention and control activities and 
invest in strengthening delivery platforms with the goal of reducing the burden of malaria illnesses 
and deaths by half in up to 22 African countries, including Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of 
Congo. PMI will support host countries* national malaria control programs and strengthen local 
capacity to expand the use of four highly effective malaria prevention and treatment measures. 
These measures include indoor residual spraying, long-lasting insecticide-treated bed nets, 
artemisinin-based combination therapies, and interventions to address malaria in pregnancy. The 
program will focus on reaching 85 percent of pregnant women and of children under 5 in the target 
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countries. In addition, the PMl will continue to support the development of malaria vaccine 
candidates, new malaria dmgs, and other malaria-related rc.scarch with multilateral donors, 

$625.6 million for Family Planning and Reproductive Health, focusing on programs that 
improve and expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information, as 
well as other reproductive health care and priority health services. Annually, 52 million women 
experience unintended pregnancies and 22 million women obtain abortions. Family planning (FP) 
is an essential intervention for the health of mothers and children, contributing to reduced maternal 
mortality, healthier children (through breastfeeding), and reduced infant mortality (through better 
birth spacing). Activities will support the key elements of successful FP programs, including the 
creation of demand For modern family planning services through behavior change communication; 
commodity supply and logistics; service delivery; policy analysis and planning; biomedical, social 
science, and program research; knowledge management; and monitoring and evaluation. Priority 
areas include FP/MCFI and FP/HIV integration, contraceptive security, community-based 
approaches for family planning and other health services, expanding access to long-acting and 
permanent prevention methods, especially implants; promoting healthy birth spacing; and 
cross-cutting issues of gender, youth, and equity. 

$350 million to fight the global HIV/AIDS epidemic by supporting USAID field programs, 
providing critical technical leadership, and conducting essential operational research. Funding 
will contribute to PEPFAR to focus on HIV/AIDS treatment, prevention, and care interventions 
worldwide - including support for orphans and vulnerable children affected by the epidemic, as 
well as continuation of the sucecssftil microbicidc program including further development of 1% 
tenofovir gel, a candidate with very promising results last year. USAID collaborates closely with 
the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator and other U.S. Government agencies to ensure that 
activities funded under this account complement and enhance efforts funded through the 
Department of State. 

$150 million for Nutrition. More than 200 million children under age live and one in throe 
women in the developing world suffer from undernutrition. Nutrition activities will be linked with 
the Feed the Future Initiative and evidence-based interventions that locus on prevention of 
undernutrilion through integrated services that provide nutrition education to improve maternal 
diets, nutrition during pregnancy, exclusive breastfeeding, and infant and young child feeding 
practices; diet quality and diversification through fortified or biofortified staple foods, specialized 
food products, and community gardens; and delivery of nutrition services including micronutrient 
supplementation and community management of acute malnutrition. 

$236 million for Tuberculosis (TB) programs, which address a disease that is a major cause of 
death and debilitating illness throughout much ofthe developing world. Globally, 1 .7 million 
people die from TB and there arc 9.4 million new eases ofTB each year. Annually, there arc 
approximately 500,000 eases of multi-drug resistant (MDR) TB, Country-level expansion and 
strengthening of the Stop TB Strategy will continue to be the focal point of USAID’s TB program, 
including increasing and strengthening human resources to support Directly Observed Treatment, 
Short Course (DOTS) implementation, preventing and treating TB/HIV, and partnering with the 
private sector in DOTS. In particular, activities to address multi-drug-resistant and extensively 
drug resistant TB will be accelerated, including the expansion of diagnosis, treatment, and 
infection-control measures. USAID collaborates with the Office of the U.S, Global AIDS 
Coordinator and other U.S. Government agencies to integrate health services and strengthen 
delivery platforms to expand coverage of TB/HIV co-infection interventions including HIV testing 
of TB patients and effective referral, TB screening of HIV patients and implementation of 
intensified ease finding for TB, TB infection control, and Isoniazid Preventive Therapy where 
appropriate. 
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$100 million for Neglected Tropical Diseases (NTDs). Every year 1 billion people suffer from 
one or more tropical diseases, causing severe disability and hindering cognitive development. The 
NTD program will work with countiy partners to strengthen delivery platforms, particularly at the 
community level, and integrate NTD activities with other priority health interventions to deliver 
treatments for seven of the highly prevalent NTDs through targeted mass drug administration and 
training of community-based and professional health care workers. The vast majority of these 
drugs are centrally negotiated by USAID with the private sector, which donates hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of medication each year to reduce the burden of seven debilitating NTDs, 
including onchocerciasis (river blindness), trachoma, lymphatic filariasis, schistosomiasis, and 
three soil-transmitted hciminthes. Building on this strong base of sealed-up integrated programs, 
this request also includes funding to initiate programs to target elimination of one or more of the 
diseases. 

$60 million for Pandemic Influenza and other Emerging Threats programs, which will focus 
on mitigating the possibility that a highly virulent virus such as H5N 1 could develop into a 
pandemic while responding to the current HINI influenza pandemic by strengthening countries’ 
ability to detect cases and conduct appropriate control measures. In particular, activities will 
expand surveillance to address the role of wildlife in the emergence and spread of new pathogens, 
enhance field epidemiological training of national partners, strengthen laboratory capability to 
address infectious disease throats, broaden ongoing efforts to prevent II5N I transmission, and 
strengthen national capacities to prepare for the emergence and spread of a pandemic. 

$15 million for Vulnerable Children programs for the Displaced Children and Orphans Fund 
(DCOF) and the Child Blindness programs. DCOF supports projects that strengthen national 
child protection systems, strengthen the economic capacity of vulnerable families to protect and 
provide for the needs of their children, and facilitate family reunification and social reintegration of 
children separated during armed conflict, including child soldiers, street children, and 
institutionalized children. USAID’s Child Blindness Program will provide eye-health education, 
comprehensive vision screening, refractive error correction, sight-restoring surgery, and education 
for blind children. 


Global Health and Child Survival-State 

The Global Health and Child Survival-Statc-administered (GHCS-Statc) account is the largest 
source of funding for PEPFAR, which is overseen and coordinated by the Department of State’s 
Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator. PEPFAR was launched in 2003 as the largest effort 
by any nation to combat a single disease. In its first phase, PEPFAR focused on establishing and 
scaling up HIV/AIDS prevention, care and treatment programs. In FY 2009, PEPFAR began to 
shift to an emphasis on achieving prevention, care, treatment goals while also strengthening health 
systems, including new health care worker goals, and emphasizing country ownership in order to 
build a long-term sustainable response to the epidemic. As part of the overall GUI, PEPFAR 
funding is used to support partner countries in expanding programmatic successes while increasing 
capacity of partner countries in managing, overseeing, and operating health systems. In support of 
this Initiative, PEPFAR is working to increase levels of collaboration and integration of donor 
resources and funding streams. It is also seeking to continue to build indigenous capacity, 
leadership and systems within which multiple health issues can be addressed, using HIV/AIDS 
investments as a foundation, PEPFAR supports countries to increase access to HIV/AIDS 
services through a comprehensive, multisectoral approach; to continue the transition from an 
emergency response to promoting sustainable programs that are country-owned and -driven; to 
address HIV/AIDS within a broader health and development context; and to increase efficiencies in 
programming. 
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The FY 20 1 2 GHCS-Statc request of $5,641 .9 million includes funding for counti-y-based 
HIV/AIDS activities, technical support/strategic information and evaluation, international partners, 
and oversight and management. PEPFAR implementation involves the Department of State, 
USAID, the Peace Corps, and the Departments of Health and Human Scrvicc.s, Defense, 
Commerce, and Labor, as well as local and international nongovernmental organizations, faith- and 
community-based organizations, private sector entities, and partner governments. 

Highlights: 

$4,168.3 million will support integrated HIV/AIDS prevention, care, and treatment, and 
other health-systems-strengthening programs in PEPFAR-supported countries. This request 
includes support for the ongoing implementation of the “Partnership Framework” model, with the 
goal of strengthening the commitment and capacity of partner governments in the fight against 
HlV/AlDS. These Frameworks outline expected partner contributions over the life of the 
arrangement and link U.S. Government, partner country, and other multilateral and bilateral 
resources to achieve long-term results in service delivery, policy reform, and financing for 
HIV/AIDS and related issues to foster an effective, harmonized, and sustainable HIV/AIDS 
response. Multiyear U.S. Government resource plans under the Partnership Frameworks arc noted 
as pending funding through the annual congressional appropriations process. 

PEPFAR programs for HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care support the Administration’s 
overall emphasis on improving health outcomes, increasing program sustainability and integration, 
and strengthening health systems. Programs work by expanding partnerships with countries and 
building capacity for effective, innovative, and sustainable services; creating a supportive and 
enabling policy environment for combating HIV/AIDS; and implementing strong monitoring and 
evaluation systems to identify effective programs and best practices, determine progress toward 
goals, and ensure alignment with PEPFAR strategies. PF.PFAR programs support scale-up of 
HIV/AIDS services within the context of strengthened health systems, particularly in temis of 
human resources for health in nations with severe health worker shortages, in order to effectively 
implement HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care programs. In implementing these 
programs, PEPFAR will continue working to enhance the integration of quality interventions with 
the broader health and development programs of the U.S. Government, country partners, 
multilateral organizations, and other donors. Through activities like co-location of services and 
expanded training of health sector workers, PEPFAR is increasing access to overall care and 
support for infected and affected individuals. 

In addition, addressing gender issues is essential to reducing the vulnerability of women and men to 
HIV infection. PEF’FAR proactively confronts the changing demographics of the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic by integrating gender throughout prevention, care, and treatment activities; supporting 
special initiatives, including those aimed at addressing gender-based violence; and adopting GHl 
principles that highlight the importance of women, girls, and gender equality. 

$1,045 million will support international partnerships, including a $1 billion contribution to the 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria and a $45 million contribution to UNAIDS. 
(Separate from this request, the Department of Health and Fluman Services’ National Institutes of 
Health budget request includes a contribution of $300 million to the Global Fund, for a total FY 
2012 contribution of $ 1 ,3 billion, consistent with the Administration’s pledge of $4 billion during 
FY 201 l-FY 2013.) The Administration is actively engaged with the Global Fund in pursuit of 
reforms that will improve performance and eliminate corruption. More broadly, PEPFAR will 
continue to expand multilateral engagement with the goal of strengthening these institutions and 
leveraging their work to maximize the impact of countiy programs. 
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$428.6 million will fund administrative costs, strategic information and evaluation expenses, 
and centrally managed support costs: 

• oversight and management expenses incurred by U.S. Government agency headquarters 
including administrative and institutional costs; management of staff at headquarters and 
in the field; management and processing of cooperative agreements and contracts; and the 
administrative costs of the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator. 

• technical support, strategic information and evaluation expenses including central 
technical support and programmatic costs and strategic information systems that are used 
to monitor program performance, track progress, and evaluate the effectiveness of 
interventions. PEPFAR aims to support the expansion of the evidence base around HIV 
interventions, as well as broader health systems strengthening, in order to support 
sustainable, country-led programs. While PEPFAR is not a research organization, the 
program is working to expand its partnerships with implemcnters, researchers, and 
academic organizations to help inform public health and clinical practice. Technical 
leadership and direct technical assistance activities (including scientific quality assurance) 
are supported for a variety of program activities, including antiretroviral treatment, 
prevention (including sexual transmission, mother-to-child transmission, medical 
transmission, and testing and counseling), and care (including programs for orphans and 
vulnerable children and people living with or affected by HIV/AIDS), as well as 
crosscutting efforts such as human capacity development, training for health care workers, 
and supply-chain management. 
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Development Assistance 



FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

{$ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total ' ■ 

Actual 

Total 

CR"' 

Request 

Development Assistance 

2,520,000 

2,520,000 

2,520,000 

2,918,002 


! / I' Y 2010 linactcdTolal rcMccts Ihc alitK'aiions ironi ihc Consolidalcd Approprialions Act, 20! 0(1’. L. 1 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplemental Approprialions Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplcmcnlal funditig from the Suppiemenlal 
Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.I.. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ lY 2010 Actual Total rctleeis the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidaled Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Sttpplcmental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 ! 1212). and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations y\el. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The LY 201 1 CR is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for LY 201 1 (P.l ., ! 1 1-322). 

U.S. national security depends on the nation's ability to deal with the urgent, the important, and the 
long-term all at the same time. DA is used to respond to longer-term challenges to human and 
economic security. These efforts - highlighted by fighting hunger, responding to climate change, 
and more - support the rise of capable new players who can help solve regional and global problems 
and help protect U.S. national security. 

DA-funded programs arc coordinated with programs managed by the Millennium Challenge 
Corporation and other international affairs agencies. As a mutually reinforcing array of foreign 
assistance activities, these programs advance and sustain overall U.S. dcvclopincnt goals in 
targeted countries. DA-funded programs support U.S. engagement with developing countries on 
critical global issues such as efforts to improve food security and to address the causes and impacts 
of climate change. Programs funded through this account represent the core United States 
contribution to international efforts working to achieve the Millennium Development Goals. 

Programs will support the efforts of host governments and their private sector and 
non-govemmcntal partners to implement the systemic political and economic changes needed for 
sustainable development progress. Fiequests for significant increases in individual bilateral DA 
programs focus on countries that demonstrate commitment to improving transparent, accountable, 
and responsible governance, where U.S. assistance is most likely to produce significant and 
sustainable development results. 

In FY 2012, the DA request will fund programs in the areas of food security, economic growth, 
education, governing justly and democratically, conflict mitigation and reconciliation, innovation, 
science and technology, and evaluation. The strategy for Feed the Future starts with the 
recognition that food security is not just about Ibod, but it is all about security - national security, 
economic security, environmental security, and human security. These food security programs 
contribute to economic and social development by increasing rural incomes and reducing poverty 
and hunger. Other economic growth programs promote poverty reduction by opening markets, 
pursuing ambitious trade and investment agendas, assisting reform-minded governments to build 
the capacity to implement and sustain economic reforms effectively, mobilizing private sector 
participation, and strengthening recipient country accountability. Education programs focus on 
improving quality and access, building higher education capacity, and providing youth with basic 
academic and life skills that empower them to take full advantage of economic opportunity. 
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Programs in the area of governing justly and democratically advance democracy, human rights, and 
governance. Programs vary based on the challenges present in each country, but include 
increasing political competition; strengthening civil society’s role in political, economic, and social 
life; supporting the free flow of infonnation; promoting government that is effective and legitimate; 
strengthening the rule of law; and advancing anti-corruption measures. Conflict mitigation and 
reconciliation activities are designed to meet the unique needs of fragile or crisis-prone countries to 
establish a foundation for longer-term development by promoting reconciliation, supporting peace 
processes, and addressing the root causes of conflict and instability through peace building 
programs. 

Highlights; 

The Administration’s principal priorities for DA funding in FY 2012 include: 

• Feed the Future (FTF) ($922.3 million): In many places, people whose sustenance is from 
agriculture cannot grow enough to feed their families, cam an income from selling their crops, 
or have no way of transporting it to local or regional markets. The broken systems contribute 
to hunger and poverty and can, in turn, lead to political instability. Since 2007, when global 
food prices skyrocketed, there have been riots over food in more than 60 countries. U.S. 
assistance will support investments that address the root causes of hunger, improve food 
security, and permanently reduce the number of chronically hungry and malnourished by 
sustainably increasing agricultural productivity; linking farmers to markets in order to improve 
availability of food within countries and across regions; increasing incomes so the poor can 
purchase enough food; and reducing under-nutrition through targeted interventions that assist 
the most vulnerable. Assistance in the agriculture sector will focus on increasing incomes for 
producers, especially the mral poor and women, through expanded agricultural research and 
development, increased agricultural productivity, and improved post-harvest agricultural 
activities leading to rapid mral economic growth, expanded trade, and improved household 
nutrition. Funding will increase the effectiveness of emergency assistance by strengthening 
the capacity of countries to anticipate and prevent hunger-related emergencies over time. 
Assistance will be tailored to the needs of individual countries through country-led consultative 
processes and investment plans such as those developed under the Comprehensive African 
Agriculture Development Program, and coordinated with other donor efforts in accordance 
with the G-8’s L’Aquila commitments and principles. Investments will be concentrated in 
select countries where conditions are right to sustain progress. The initiative will deploy both 
bilateral and multilateral mechanisms to leverage additional resources and deliver them more 
effectively to recipient countries. This initiative, while funded predominantly out of the DA 
account, will also be funded through the Economic Support Fund and the Assistance for 
Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia accounts. 

• Global Climate Change ($452 million): The effect of global climate change poses huge 
national security challenges, especially from the destabilizing impact it can have on economies 
and politics. Strategic investments will help vulnerable populations adapt to the impacts of 
climate change by partnering with key developing countries to reduce net greenhouse gas 
(GHO) emissions. Adaptation programs will work with countries to better monitor the effects 
of climate change, as well as develop and implement clTcctive strategies for reducing the 
impact on vulnerable populations and increasing those populations' resilience. Clean energy 
programs will partner with countries to support reforms and capacity-building with the aim of 
reducing GHG emission trajectories, particularly through investments in development and 
implementation of national-level low emissions development planning under the Enhancing 
Capacity for Low Emission Development Strategics (EC-LEDS) program, and through the 
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promotion of policies and technologies for energy efficiency, renewable energy, and other 
clean energy priorities. Sustainable landscapes programs will reduce GHG emissions from 
forests and landscapes by helping countries analyze drivers of deforestation and develop plans 
to address them under the EC-LEDS program, build capacity to measure and monitor GHG 
emissions from forests, and build capacity and enhance rights for forest-dependent and 
indigenous communities to participate in and benefit from carbon finance opportunities. 

• Education: By opening markets overseas, promoting U.S, exports, and helping countries 
transition to developed economics, the Department of State and USAID foster economic 
prosperity at home. Education is foundational to human development. It is critical to 
promoting long-term, broad-based economic growth, reducing poverty and inequality, 
improving health, and promoting participatory democracy. USAID’s education strategy 
addresses learning across the education spectrum, which includes basic education, higher 
education, and workforce development. The predominant focus is on basic education - 
specifically, reading acquisition in primary grades. Investments in workforce development and 
tertiary education that increase national capacity to support country development goals arc also 
critical. Finally, increased equitable access to educational services for children and youth in 
conflict or crisis contexts will be prioritized. In addition to these programmatic priorities will 
be key policy reforms, especially as they advance accountability, transparency, and results 
measurernent. Education investments will be driven by prioritizing contexts where 
interventions arc realistically and measurably achievable in a three to five year timelramc, even 
with a longer strategic context. 

• Economic Growth: The global financial crisis continues to hurt many developing and 
transition countries: weakening their financial systems, tightening credit, disrupting trade and 
investment, and decreasing economic opportunities, especially for the poor and disadvantaged. 
Development Assistance investments will help countries develop the policies and practices 
they need to support rapid, broad-based economic growth. Economic policies, regulations, 
and approaches also affect countries’ ability to meet other development objectives. A state 
that docs not have growth-enhancing policies for raising and budgeting money cannot gather 
the resources to address its HIV./AIDS problem sustainably. Trade rules that block farmers 
from selling their goods across borders discourage farmers from growing the food required to 
support food security. Forests needed to address global climate change cannot be sustained if 
structures arc not in place that provide local populations with the incentive to maintain them. 
U.S. economic growth investments will work in sectors and with firms to enhance their ability 
to work within these environments. Programs will work with countries to improve the 
enabling environment for private investment, entrepreneurship, and broad-based economic 
growth by addressing issues such as property rights, business registration, administrative “red 
tape,” well-regulated competition, trade policies and trade capacity, and access to credit. 

• Governing Justly and Democratically: U.S. assistance will support democracy, human rights, 
and governance to consolidate democratic institutions, make government more effective and 
responsive to their populations, and expand the number of countries which respect human 
rights and act responsibly in the international system. This assistance is central to the success 
of overall development efforts in areas such as economic growth, global health, climate 
change, food security, and humanitarian assistance. Governments that protect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms arc ultimately more stable, successful, and secure than those that do 
not. Additionally, American workers arc better off when their counterparts abroad can stand 
up for their basic rights. The focus of DA will be on new and fragile democracies, as well as 
on those that have committed through sound policies and practice to build effective, 
transparent, and accountable governments, particularly in sub-Saharan Africa, Asia, and Latin 
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America to help ensure they arc able to deliver both political and socioeconomic benefits to 
their citizens. Programming will pursue specific goals, including, increasing the ability of 
government officials, law professionals, nongovernmental organization affiliates, journalists, 
election observers, and citizens to strengthen the effectiveness, accountability, and 
participatory nature of democratic institutions within new and fragile democracies; 
strengthening domestic human rights organizations, supporting public advocacy campaigns on 
human rights, and training domestic election observers in order to foster respect for human 
rights, increase citizens’ political participation, and expand political competition in closed 
societies; and promoting stability, reform, and recovery to lay the foundations for democratic 
governance in conflict and failed states. 

• USAID FORWARD Initiatives ($71.8 million); Funding will support initiatives on 
innovation, evaluation, and science and technology which will change the way USAID 
develops and brings innovations to scale, uses scientific advancements, and evaluates its work. 
The Development Innovation Ventures program borrows from the private venture-capital 
model to invest resources in innovative high-risk, high-return development projects, while the 
science and technology funding supports a series of Grand Challenges for Development to 
bring the power of science to bear on major development problems. Evaluation funds support 
a rebuilding of USAID’s capacity for performance monitoring and rigorous, relevant 
evaluation. 
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International Disaster Assistance 


($ ill thousands) 

FY2010 

Enacted 

Total 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 2011 
CR’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Adjusted International Disaster Assistance 

845,000 

845,000 


860,700 

Non-War Siipplcmcntal 

460,000 

460,000 



International Disaster Assistance 

1,305,000 

1,305,000 

845,000 

860,700 


1/ 1- Y 2010 [iniicicd Total reflects the ;iilot:ations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (i’.L. 111-117) as of May 20 10. 
forward funding from the Suppleincnlal Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1 -32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1 •212). 


2/ lY 2010 Actual Total rctlccls the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 

1 1 1-1 17), supplcnienla! funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.I.. 111-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2(M)9 (ILL. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The T'Y 20! I CR is based on the annuali/ed continuing resolution calculation for I'Y 201 1 (P.L. i 1 1-322). 


The FY 2012 International Disaster Assistance (IDA) request of $860.7 million will provide funds 
to save lives, reduce sulTcring, and mitigate and prepare for natural and complex emergencies 
overseas. These funds provide for the management of humanitarian assistance, rehabilitation, 
disaster risk reduction, and transition to development assistance programs. Natural disasters, civil 
strife, the global economic downturn, food insecurity, and prolonged displacement of populations 
will continue to hinder the advancement of development and .stability. The IDA request will 
enable the U.S. Government to meet humanitarian needs quickly and support mitigation and 
preparedness programs to address threats to stability wherever and whenever they arise. The 
request includes $300 million for emergency I'ood security, which may be used for local and 
regional purchase of food and other interventions, such as cash voucher and cash transfer programs 
to facilitate access to fo<Kt. 

With IDA funds, the U.S. Government provides safe drinking water, basic health services, ,sheltcr, 
household commodities, seeds, tools, and livelihood assistance to millions of people in dozens of 
countries annually. Beneficiaries include disaster- and conflict-affected individuals and internally 
displaced persons. By reducing the impact of disasters, IDA-fundcd programs alleviate suffering, 
save lives. 

In addition, the U.S. Agency for International Dcvclopmcnl is responsible for certain necessary 
recurring and non-rccurring costs for providing U.S. disaster assistance under the Compact of Free 
Association between the United States and the Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMl) and the 
Federated States of Micronesia (FSM).' Recurring costs arc estimated at up to $2 million annually 
for IDA,’ These costs include pre-positioning of emergency relief supplies, full-time staff based 
in the region to coordinate with government officials in both FSM and RMl, and a cooperative 
agreement with the International Organization for Migration (lOM). 


Under the slalulory Tramcwoik of P.L. I OK- ) 88, as amended, and P.L. 1 10-229. the T'dedcral emergency Management Agency is 
unable to provide funding for USAll") unless threshold damage for a Presidential Disaster Declaration occurs and a Deeiaration is made, 
USAID is responsible Tor costs incurred in anticipation of and/or in response loan event that docs not result in a Declaration, as well as 
for necessary recurring costs not atlribulablc to a Declaration. 

" The USAiD request includes additional rceiirringco.sts in Development Assistance for the Asia Bureau (see country entries for RM! 
and LSM). 
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Transition Initiatives 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 

Request 


Total '■ 

Total 


Transition Initiatives 

55,000 

55,000 

55,000| 

56,000 


1/ FY 2010 Hnacted I'olal reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-11 7) as of May 2010, 
forward landing from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 11-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the ailocatioas as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
i 1 1-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 i (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 

The FY 2012 request of $56 million for the Transition Initiatives (TI) account will address 
opportunities and challenges facing conflict-pronc countries and those countries making the 
transition from the initial crisis stage of a complex emergency to sustainable development and 
democracy. 

TI funds will support fast, flexible, short-term assistance to advance peace and democracy in 
countries that arc important to U.S, foreign policy, including promoting responsiveness of 
central governments to local needs, civic participation programs, media programs raising 
awareness of national issues, addressing underlying causes of instability, and conflict 
resolution measures. 
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Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI) 

Transition Initiatives (Tl) - FY 2010-2012 

($ in Thousands) 


Country 


Description 


■ Promote greater transparency, cwnmunity leadership, and 
Kenya strategically targeted assistance to Kenya's nafiaial recovery efftsts. 

Support implementation of peace agreemeiils and ^ertgthen 
Sudanese confidence and capacity to address the causes and 
ouaan iconsequences of political marginalization, viotence, and instat^ly. 

'Work with local communities, civil society organizations, media 
outlets, and the national government in support of the voluntary 
Ugaiiaa iretum of displaced citizens and assist in peace, recovery and 
jdevelopmcnt processes in Northern Uganda. 

I Build the capacity of key organizations essential lor a Govenwneit of 
Zimbabwe ^National Unity and foster civil socicly advocacy for equitable powoj 
sharing 


ASIA / MIDDLE EAST 


Create conditions that build confidencr; between communities and Ih 
Afghanistan Government of the Islamic Republic of Af^anlslan through 

improvement of econornic and sodal environment in the region. 

Support community improvement and stabilization acUvities targeted 
at youth and other at ri^ and polentiany volatile groups that 
Kyrgyzstan emphasize citizen engagement to decrease potential for future 
outbreaks of violence, 


. • Support community and national efiorts to reduce lensions and 

Leoanon , gq^ance democratic processes. 


(Enhance Ihe legitimacy of the Government of Pakistan in the 
Pakistan ! Federally Administered Tribal Areas by croaliiig conditions that build 
confidence between the government and tribal leaders. 


Qri 1 antr Work With loca! counterparts to irM:rea$e stability in key regions and 
Ipromole a peaceful comntunity recovery process. 


; Pilot community stabilization activities that enhance the legitimacy of 
Yemen ||ocaj government institutions. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Assisi the Government of Cotombia to statHlizc conflict-prone areas 
recently liberated from insurgent control by strengthening its ability lo 
engage communities and re-establish social services. 


iConnect non-traditionai groups with other democratic aclc^s in the 
|regio'i and support yoiith-led. indeponderrt media initiatives. 
lAssist the Government of Haiti in recovery efforts through support for 
jslicirt and medium-term activities in close coordination with Ihe U.S. 
■Mission and other international actors on the ground. 


„ I Provide assislanco lo maintain democratic stability and sirent^on 

ithe country's fragile democralic instilulions. 


New Countries / Planning and Preparedness 

Program Support - Worldwide 


No-Year funds adjustment* 



I FY2010 FY2011 

ACTUAL 

OBUGATIONS 


Start: 6/2008 
Exit TBD 


Start: 1/2003 
Exft: 3/2010 


Start: 6/2008 
Exit 6/201 1 


Start; 6/2008 
Exit: 12/2011 



Start: 9/2007 
Exit, TBD 


Start. 9/2007 
Exit: TBD 


Start: 3/2010 
Exit. TBD 


Start, 3/2010 
Exit. TBD 


Start; 2/2007 
Exit: 3/2011 


Start. 9/2007 
Exit: TBD 


Start; 1/2010 
Exit; TBD 


Start: 8/2002 
Exit; 12/2010 




Tt)e negative balance for FY 2010 reflects obligation of funds from soia’ces other than current year appropriations, e.g., carryover and prior year deobligations. 


FY2010 : Tl allocation based on $56 million aw>ropri3ticwi N«i-TI FY 2010 estimates;Kenya; $7(®.483 ESF, $2.95 million CCF. $300,000 DV: Sudan: $3 million ESF, 
$1.35 miliion DFID; Uganda; $3.6 million 1207, Zimbabwe; $1 million ESF, Afghanistan: $161.1 miHtoi ESF; Kyrgyzstan; S15,1 million CCF, $5 million NI-SUP; 
Lebanon. $5.5 million ESF; Pakistan. $55.36 million ESF. $208,000 FO-X-SU;Sfi Lanka: $4.28 millkwi ESF. $147,000 FO. $24,000 TS; Yemen: SI 2.8 miilton CCF; 
Colombia. S6.6 million ESF; Cuba; $2,275 million ESF; Haiti. $62 million ESF, Venezuela: $9.9 minion ESF. 


Y 2011; The FY 201 1 CR amount is based on the arrnualized continuing resoluUon cakxilation for FY 2011 (P.L. 111-322), 
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Complex Crises Fund 



FY2010 

FY20I0 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR ’ 

Request 


Total " 

Total ■' 


Complex Crises Fund 

50,000 

50,000| 

50,000 

75,000 


1/ I'Y 20i0 I vnactcd Tolal reflects the allocations from the Const>iidatcd Appropriations Act, 2010 {P.L. ! 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Suppiementa! Appropnations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. 2010(P.L, 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Tolal reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 11-212), and includes foward funding from 
the Suppicmcnlal Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 11-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. ! 1 1-322). 

In FY 2010, funding tor the Complex Crises Fund (CCF) was first provided by Congress in an 
effort to regularize funding previously received through transfers from the Department of Defense 
under Section 1207 authority. Managed by USAID, these funds support activities to prevent or 
respond to emerging or unforeseen crises that address security or stabilization needs. The 
FY 2012 request of $75 million will target countries or regions that demonstrate a high or 
escalating risk of conflict, instability, or an unanticipated opportunity for progress in a 
newly-emerging or fragile democracy. Projects will aim to address and prevent root causes of 
conflict and instability through a whole-of-govcmmcnt approach and will include host government 
participation, as well as other partner resources, where possible and appropriate. 
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Development Credit Authority 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 
Enacted 
Total ' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 2011 
CR’' 

FY 2012 
Request 

Development Ciedit Authority - Subsidy 

[25,000] 

[25,000] 

[25,000] 

[50,000] 

Development Credit Authority - 

8,600 

8,600 

8,600 

8,300 

Administrative F.xpcnscs 






1/ I'Y 2010 Knacted Total reflects; the allocatiinis from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P. I., i I !-! 17) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Siippicmental Appropriations Act, 2009 {P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 


2/ FY 2010 Actual Tola! reflects the alkKations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
li 1-1 !7), supptemenlai funding from the Supplcmcnia! Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 11 1-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

.3/ The I' Y 201 ! CR is based on the annuati/eil continuing resolution calculation for I'Y 201 1 (P.L. I i i-322). 

4/ The Supplcincnlal Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1 -2 1 2) provided that i-conomic Support f unds enacted therein for Haiti 
earthquake relief could be transferred to, and merged with, funds available under the fX'A heading. Any such Iransfcrs arc in adtiifion 
to the transfers aulhori/cd under the I'Y 2010 IX'A heading. 

The FY 2012 request includc.s $50 million in Development Credit Authority (DCA) transi'er 
authority to provide loan guarantees in all regions and sectors targeted by the U.S. Agency for 
international Development (USAID), and $8.3 million for DCA administrative expenses. DCA 
transfer authority allows field missions to transfer funds from USAID appropriation accounts to the 
DCA program account to finance the subsidy co.st of DCA partial credit guarantees. These 
projects allow credit to be used as a flexible tool for a wide range of development purposes, and can 
help to promote broad-based economic growth in developing and transitional economies. DCA 
guarantees augment grant assistance by mobilizing private capital for sustainable development 
projects. In coordination with related technical assistance, it supports host countries in the 
financing of their own development. 

The ability of DCA projects to leverage assistance resources is significant. To date, DCA has been 
used to mobilize in excess of $2.3 billion in local private financing at a budget cost of $82 million. 
DCA transfer authority has enabled more than 64 USAID missions to enter into over 300 guarantee 
agreements in virtually every development sector. DCA projects have proven very effective in 
channeling resources to microcntcrpriscs, small- and medium-scale businesses, farmers, healthcare 
providers, and certain infrastructure sectors, most notably clean energy. Despite the ongoing 
global financial crisis, DCA mobilized more private capital in 2010 than any previous year. The 
accelerated progress of the DCA portfolio can be attributed in part to its increasing number of 
strategic partnerships. In the last year, partnerships with the Swedish International Development 
Cooperation Agency, the African Development Bank, and Standard Chartered have resulted in 
innovative projects and an expanded reach for DCA. 

in FY 2012, DCA will continue to promote the flow of credit to microfinance institutions, small 
and medium enterprises, agriculture, encrgy-cfllcicncy projects, and municipalities. In addition, 
USAID intends to scale guarantees, particularly for key Administration priorities such as food 
security, water, and health. For example, DCA will work with the .lapan Intcrnationai 
Cooperation Agency to support a large water fund in Africa. DCA will also establish a regional 
guarantee to support infrastructure, such as irrigation for agriculture in Africa. 
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In accordance with the Federal Credit Reform Act of 1 990 (2 U.S.C. see. 66 1 ), the request for credit 
administrative expenses will fund the total cost of development, implementation, and financial 
management of the DCA program, as well as the continued administration of USAID’s legacy 
credit portfolios, which amount to more than $18 billion. 
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Economic Support Fund 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

Adjusted Economic Support Fund 

6,569.567 

6,563,398 


5,968,663 

Non-War Supplemental 

912,000 

912,000 



Economic Support Fund 

7,481,567 

7,475,.398 

6,344,000 

5,968,663 


i / FY 2010 l-inaclcd Touil rcHccls the tOlocaiions from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 H -1 1 7) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplcn?cnial Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. ! 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Ad. 2010 (P.L. i 1 i-212). 

2/ FT 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from theCoasolidalcd Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L, 

! I l-i 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes foward fundingfrom 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. i 1 1-32). 

3/ The ! Y 201 1 CR is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 i-322). 

The FY 2012 Economic Support Fund (ESF) request of $5,968.7 million advances U.S. interests by 
helping countries meet short- and long-term political, economic, and security needs. These needs 
arc addressed through a range of activities, from countering terrorism and extremist ideology to 
increasing the role of the private sector in the economy; assisting in the development of effective, 
accessible, independont legal systems; supporting transparent and accountable governance; and the 
empowerment of citizens. Programs funded through this account arc critical to U.S. national 
security by preventing wars and containing conflicts, and foster economic prosperity at home by 
opening markets overseas, promoting U.S. exports, and helping countries transition to developed 
economies. 

Highlights: 

Sub-Saharan Africa ($618.5 million): The FY 2012 request includes funding for programs that 
strengthen effective democratic institutions and support conflict mitigation and reconciliation, 
basic education, and economic growth in key African countries. The focus countries in Africa 
include: 


• Sudan ($335.7 million); The FY 2012 request will support implementation of the 
outcome of the .lanuary 201 1 referendum on self-determination for Southern Sudanese 
unity or southern independence, ongoing stabilization and conflict mitigation programs 
along the North-South border, and peace processes in Darfur. In Southern Sudan, funds 
will mainly support conflict prevention, mitigation and reconciliation, consensus building 
between leaders and constituencies, good governance, anti-corruption efforts, basic 
education, and improved serv'icc delivery. In Darfur and the Three Areas, efforts will 
focus on stabilization and conflict mitigation with the potential to pilot early recovery in 
Darfur, if conditions on the ground allow. Funding for these programs will help to 
maintain stability and prevent conflict. 

• Liberia (S 1 24.3 million); The FY 2012 request focuses on reforming the security and 
justice sectors, improving governance, expanding basic and higher education, increasing 
food security, developing the private sector, and rehabilitating market roads and 
infrastructure. 
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• Democratic Republic of the Congo ($59.9 million): The FY 20 1 2 request will support 
conflict mitigation, the prevention and treatment of sexual and gender-based violence, 
basic education, agriculture, governance reforms, legislature capacity building, and rule of 
law and civil protection programs to support a democratic Congo that provides for the 
basic needs of its citizens. 

• Zimbabwe ($39.1 million): The FY 2012 request will support strengthening the rule of 
law and human rights, improving governance, increasing political competition and 
consensus building, strengthening civil society, improving food security, and supporting 
the private sector and economic recovery. Support for Zimbabwe, particularly with 
regard to macro-economic technical assistance, assumes that there will continue to be 
progress in reforming the political system under a reform-minded transitional government 
or a new government that comes to power through free, fair, and transparent elections that 
represent the will of the Zimbabwean people. 

East Asia and the Pacific ($57.7 million): The FY 2012 request includes funding to strengthen 
democracy and economic development in the region. 

• Burma ($35.1 million): The FY 2012 request will focus on strengthening civil society, 
fostering ethnic reconciliation and democratic culture and practices, strengthening 
alternatives to the educational system, providing crisis assistance and recovery programs to 
Burmese refugees and internally displaced persons along the border, and continuing 
post-disaster recovery efforts in the Delta and other neglected areas of the country. 

• East Asia and Pacific Regional ($12.6 million): The FY 2012 request will support 
partnerships with key regional multilateral organizations such as the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), and the ASEAN Regional Forum. Additionally, the funds will support the 
Secretary of State’s Lower Mekong Initiative (LMl). These programs will help maintain 
momentum for key economic priorities pursued within APEC during the United States' 
host year in 201 1 and will fulfill the President's commitments to the United Statos-ASEAN 
Enhanced Partnership. 

Europe and Eurasia ($6 million): The FY 2012 request for Europe and Eurasia supports peace 
and reconciliation programs in Cyprus and Northern Ireland. In Cyprus, funds will support 
programs focused on encouraging the eventual reunification of the island by building support for 
the peace process, increasing the capacity of civil society to advocate for reconciliation and 
reunification, and furthering economic integration. In Northern Ireland, resources will support the 
U.S. contribution to the International Fund for Ireland, which focuses on improving economic 
conditions and fostering peace and reconciliation in marginalized and divided communities in 
Belfast and other areas of Northern Ireland, and the border counties of the Republic of Ireland. 

Near East ($1,593.2 million): The FY 2012 request includes funding to support democratic 
reform and political institution building in the Middle East and to help create economic 
opportunities for youth in the region. Fundinig will continue for programs that advance U.S. 
national security interests. 

• Jordan ($360 million): The FY 2012 request will advance political reforms; build 
technical capacity of the local and national governments; support improvements in basic 
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education, health, energy, youth and poverty, and water, and sanitation services in 
Jordanian communities; and provide assistance to address the needs of youth and reduce 
poverty. 

• Egypt (S250 million): The FY 2012 request is intended to support political and 
economic reform in Egypt, as well as broader development objectives. Given the 
changing political situation, programs will aim to support increased public participation, 
while promoting human rights, civil society capacity building, and a transition to a 
market-oriented, private sector-led economy. Funds will continue to address the needs of 
ordinary Egyptians, including improving coverage of primary health care among 
underserved populations, and building sustainable systems to expand and enhance 
education. 

• Iraq ($325.7 million): The FY 20 1 2 request will continue to support the President’s goal 
of a sovereign, stable, and self-reliant Iraq as the U.S. Government completes the transition 
from a military to civilian partnership. This request will support capacity-building efforts 
in the central and provincial governments, fund anti-corruption programs, and promote 
broad-based economic growth and diversification, especially by developing Iraq’s 
agriculture sector and strengthening Iraq’s private sector economy. 

• West Bank and Gaza (S400.4 million): The FY 2012 request will strengthen the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) as a credible partner in Middle East peace and security efforts, 
and continue to respond to humanitarian needs in Gaza. Assistance will provide 
significant resources to stipport PA reform efforts; support economic, democratic and 
social development of the West Bank and Oaz; increase the capacity of the PA to meet the 
needs of its people; and help build the institutions ncccssaty for a future Palestinian state 
that can live side-by-side with Israel in peace and security. Funding will be used to ensure 
progress is made towards peace, create a more stable Middle East and support U.S. national 
security. 

• Lebanon ($100 million): The FY 2012 request supports Lebanon’s viability as an 
independent and sovereign democracy capable of responding to the needs of its citizens. 
These goals support a peaceful Middle East and a direct enhancement of U.S. national 
security. The request includes significant direct project assistance that will improve the 
quality of life for ordinary Lebanese and promote economic prosperity across sectarian 
lines. The United States is closely watching recent developments in Lebanon. The next 
government should be judged by its actions and decisions. Until there is a new Lcbanc.se 
government, it is premature to make any determinations about the future of U.S. assistance 
to Lebanon. However, it is important that w'c continue to plan for ongoing assistance 
through FY 20 1 2 as an incentive for the next government and to consolidate gains. The 
program's emphasis will continue to be placed on funding non-governmental 
organizations. 

South and Central Asia ($2,980.1 milion): The FY 20 1 2 request includes funding for economic 
reconstruction and development, democracy and governance efforts, and stabilization initiatives. 

• Afghanistan ($1,587.6 million): The FY 2012 request will support the civilian-military 
campaign strategy to counter threats posed by extremists, build the capacity of the Afghan 
Government to deliver services to its people and promote economic opportunities. These 
resources will continue to lay the groundwork for transition of districts and provinces from 
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international to Government of Afghanistan control of governance, security, and service 
delivery. Additionally, these funds will continue critical assistance in areas such as 
health, education, agriculture, strengthening the rule of law, and improving governance. 

• Pakistan ($1,359.6 million): The FY 2012 request will support the implementation of 
the U.S. Civilian Assistance Strategy for Pakistan. Assistance will include short-term 
stabilization programs that provide immediate assistance to conflict-prone areas, as well as 
medium- to long-term development assistance programs that will further the foundation for 
a stable economy and a strong, moderate, competent, democratic government that 
exercises authority across all of its territory and is responsive to its people. Funding will 
focus on programs to increase stabilization, improve energy and water infrastructure, 
increase economic growth including agriculture, and improve delivery of social services. 
It will also complement current efforts to help Pakistan rebuild from the 2010 floods. 

Western Hemisphere ($477.6 million): The FY 20 1 2 ESF request will enhance citizen safety, 
foster social and economic opportunity, and strengthen effective and democratic institutions. Foreign 
assistance to Mexico and Central America secures U.S. borders by funding counterdmg and anti-crime 
initiatives. The investments in the western hemisphere arc critical to repelling the reach of criminal 
organizations and gang violence throughout the region. Targeted amounts of funding will be directed 
toward economic development needs that help support regional .security. Effective programs, such as 
education and skills training for at-risk youth, reduce the attractiveness of criminal activity. 
Trade-capacity building programs promote free trade, international investment, and economic 
partnerships with the region. 

• Haiti ($146.3 million): Funding in the FY 2012 request will support long-term 
development in key sectors, such as infrastructure and energy, food and economic security, 
health and other basic services, and governance and the rule of law. Funds will catalyze 
economic growth by investing in agriculture and energy development, and will ensure 
long-term stability by building capacity and effectiveness of public institutions, 
particularly those re.sponsible for health, justice, and security. 

• Mexico ($33.3 million): The FY 2012 request will support the Administration’s 
“Beyond Merida” four-pillar approach to broaden and deepen cooperation with Mexico in 
order to strengthen institutions and communities against the deleterious effects of drugs 
and organized crime, particularly at the regional and local level. Specifically, ESF 
programs will foster greater respect for the role of law and human rights by building strong 
and resilient communities in targeted geographic areas that are most at risk. A more stable 
Mexico will increase United States' national security and economic growth potential. 

• Western Hemisphere Regional ($79 million): The FY 20 1 2 request will support critical 
and multi-account efforts under the Central America Regional Security Initiative (CARSl) 
($45 million) and the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI) ($17 million) to build the 
capacity of these regions to combat rising threats from drug trafficking and organized 
crime, strengthen law enforcement and rule of law institutions, and combat the root causes 
of poverty and inequality. CARSl seeks to counter Central America’s rapidly 
deteriorating security situation through a sequenced approach; ESF funding will strengthen 
justice sector institutions as well as address the underlying economic and social conditions 
that place communities at risk. In the Caribbean, CBSI mitigates the “balloon effect” of 
drugs and crime patterns shifting to the Caribbean as a result of improved security 
situations elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. These funds will promote social justice 
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through programs designed to promote justice sector reform, combat government 
corruption, and assist vulnerable populations at risk of recruitment into criminal 
organizations. Violence from Central America and the Caribbean directly impacts United 
States national security, and these funds will be used to help stem the violence and reverse 
the trends. 

• Colombia ($189.1 million): The FY 2012 request will continue to help consolidate the 
gains made to date by the Government of Colombia in its fight against illegal armed groups 
and narcotics trafficking by strengthening its institutional capacity to provide security, 
economic, and social development. F.SF-supportcd programs will build on the security 
gains achieved and support alternative development, enhance the capabilities of justice 
personnel, strengthen the criminal justice system, support internally displaced persons and 
vulnerable populations, and expand economic opportunity - all in carefully identified 
strategic geographic zones in which violence, illicit crop cultivation, and drug trafficking 
converge. 

• Venezuela ($5 million): These funds will help strengthen and support a Venezuelan civil 
society that will protect democratic space and seek to serve the interests and needs of the 
Venezuelan people. Funding will enhance citizens’ access to objective information, 
facilitate peaceful debate on key issues, provide support to democratic institutions and 
processes, promote citizen participation, and encourage democratic leadership. 

• Cuba ($20 million): These funds will support humanitarian assistance for prisoners of 
conscience and their families, strengthen Cuban civil society and encourage civic 
participation, and promote fundamental freedoms and basic human rights, including free 
expression. 

Global Programs ($235.5 million): riic FY 20 1 2 ESF request ftinds programs that arc implemented 
worldwide. 

• Human Rights and Democracy Fund ($66.5 million): Through the implementation of 
innovative programs and use of new technologies, the FY 20 1 2 request will address human 
rights abuses globally, wherever fundamental rights are threatened; open political space in 
struggling or nascent democracies and authoritarian regimes; support civil society activists 
worldwide; and protect populations that arc at risk, including women, indigenous 
populations, and lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgendcr peoples. Governments that 
protect human rights and fundamental freedoms arc ultimately more stable, successful, and 
secure than those that do not. The United States finds more willing, reliable, and lasting 
partners in those governments that reflect and act in the broad interests of their own people, 
rather than the narrow interests of the few. Additionally, American workers arc better off 
when their counterparts abroad can stand up for their basic rights. 

• Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs (OES) ($125.1 
million): As part of the Global Climate Change (GCC) Initiative, funds will support key 
strategic bilateral diplomatic partnerships as well as multilateral efforts to include the Least 
Developed Countries Fund, Special Climate Change Fund, Major Economics Initiatives 
and Partnerships, Mcthanc-to-Markcts Partnership, World Bank Forest Carbon Partnership 
Facility, and the World Bank Market Readiness Facility. Outside of GCC, OES 
Partnerships will be used to promote cooperation and build global capacity for sound 
stewardship of environmental and natural resources in concert with global economic 
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growth and social development. This funding will aid efforts to help developing countries 
deal with the impact of climate change, which is threatening to exacerbate problems 
significantly in providing basic human needs and economic livelihoods. 

• Economic Growth, Agriculture and Trade ($39.9 million): The requested funds will 
promote fiscal transparency through projects in countries that have demonstrated a 
commitment to reform; expand economic opportunity by supporting entrepreneurship and 
providing entrepreneurs with necessary skills to expand enterprises; help to improve 
accountability, transparency, and development outcomes in emerging oil and gas 
producing nations; and support U.S. export promotion efforts by focusing where 
improvements can have a catalytic impact on a developing nation’s ability to conduct 
cross-border trade. Economic growth is key to U.S. national security and the foundation 
of America’s strength. The Department of State and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development build economic prosperity at home by opening markets overseas, promoting 
U.S. exports, and helping countries transition from developing to developed economies. 
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Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 
Enacted 
Total '' 

FY2010 

Actual 

Total 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central 

Asia 

741,632 

741,632 

741,632 

626,718 


1/ I'Y 2010 I'naclcti Toiol reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Ad, 2010 (I'-l ■ ' 1 I ! 1 7) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2()00 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Suppicrneiitai 
Appropriations Act. 20l(}fP.L, i 1 1-212). 

2/ I'Y 2010 Actual Total rcllccts the ailocalions as of September 30. 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 

! 1 i-1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemcnlal Appropriation.s Act. 2010 (P.L. 111-212). and includes forward funding from 
l !)0 Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2(K)0 (P.I-. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The I’Y 201 ! CR is based on the anmiali/cd continuing resolution calculation for I'Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 ! 322). 


The FY 2012 budget request for Assistance for Europe. Eurasia and Central Asia (AEECA) of 
$626.7 million supports United States efforts to stabilize and transition Southeastern Europe and 
the independent states of the former Soviet Union to become stable, pluralistic, and prosperous 
countries. In the context of a tightly constrained budget environment overall, the significant 
decrease in resources rcqueslcci for AEECA in FY 20 1 2 reflects progress by a number of countries 
toward Euro-Atlantic integration and the need to support other foreign assistance priorities 
globally. 

Europe 

For Southeastern Europe, the FY 2012 request supports efforts to promote peace and stability and 
further Euro-Atlantic integration titrough efforts to bolster democratic institutions, strengthen the 
rule of law, encourage tolerance, and promote economic development through enhanced trade, 
investment, and job creation. Tlic FY 2012 request is intended to iiclp improve Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’s uneven progress on reform and support international efforts to shore up stability. 
Programs supported by this funding will foster more effective government structures and help 
expand economic opportunity by bolstering the capacity of the private sector to produce Jobs and 
economic growth. The reduction in funding for Kosovo results in part from the normalization of 
the bilateral budget after .several years of heightened assistance during its transition to 
independence. Resources requested will focus on building the capacity of Kosovo’s nascent 
democratic institutions and fostering economic development. Other priorities include funding to 
advance democratic reforms in Serbia, Macedonia, Albania, and Montenegro and consolidate and 
secure progress achieved in these countries (o dale. 

Eurasia 

U.S. assistance in Eurasia focuses on encouraging the emergence of democratic countries with 
market-based economics, and the FY 2012 request prioritizes funding to support the most 
reform-oriented countries in the region as they continue to move toward European integration. 
With Georgia’s major infrastructure and immediate recovery needs in the wake of the August 2008 
conflict with Russia met, FY 2012 funding for Georgia will focus on sustaining the longer-term 
efforts to build solid democratic institutions and provide the tools for broad-based economic 
growth. Another key focus in FY 2012 is on helping Ukraine and Moldova improve democratic 
governance, increase their energy independence, and diversify export markets. For Russia, the 
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request focuses on programs to promote democracy and rule of law, and also to promote 
cooperation with the Government of Russia in areas of mutual interest, such as health, 
environment, and trade. 

Central Asia 

Central Asia remains particularly unstable with economic opportunities accessible only to elites, 
incflectivc local and national governments, and under-developed democratic institutions. 
Governments’ responsibilities to provide quality education, health care and municipal services are 
seldom met, illegal trafficking is rampant, and the overall environment is beginning to foster 
destabilizing extremism. The FY 2012 request prioritizes assistance for the Kyrgyz Republic to 
support the new Government’s efforts to reform core institutions, law enforcement, and increase 
economic opportunities. Assistance is also concentrated in Tajikistan, where U.S. programs arc 
focused on bolstering security, improving governance, addressing deficiencies in health and 
education and increasing food security. 

Highlights; 

• Ukraine ($79.1 million): U.S. assistance aims to promote the development of a democratic, 
prosperous, and secure Ukraine, fully integrated into the Euro-Atlantic community as it 
struggles to overcome the effects of the global financial crisis and signs of backsliding on 
democratic reform. Funding will promote sound economic policy to deal with ongoing 
financial challenges; help clean up and secure the Chomobyl nuclear facility; improve energy 
security; strengthen democratic institutions and accountable governance; and support civil 
society, Judicial reform, and anti-corruption efforts. 

• Georgia ($66.7 million): The FY 2012 request will continue to institutionalize democratic 
and economic development gains following the August 2008 conflict with Russia and flirther 
Euro-Atlantic integration and reform. U.S. programs will help strengthen the separation of 
powers, develop a more vibrant civil society and political plurality, bolster independent media 
and public access to information, enable economic recovery, increase energy security, and 
continue to improve social sector reforms. 

• Kosovo ($63 million); Funding will help still nascent institutions adjust to the challenges of 
governance, support international bodies assisting the Government of Kosovo, develop judicial 
and law enforcement structures, drive economic growth through policy reform and support to 
key sectors, strengthen democratic institutions, and mitigate conflict by building tolerance. 

• Russia ($52.3 million): Assistance will help strengthen U.S.-Russia cooperation in areas of 
mutual national interest and Russian efforts to further democratic reform. Programs will 
provide strong support for civil society, independent media, the rule of law, human rights, and 
certain health threats such as tuberculosis. Funding will also support programs to work with 
the Russian Government to combat trafficking in persons and other transnational threats. 
Conflict mitigation programs in the North Caucasus region will help foster development and 
stem the spread of instability. 

• Kyrgyz Republic ($40.8 million): U.S. assistance is focused on addressing the Kyrgyz 
Republic’s broad, underlying development challenges and chronic instability, which were 
exacerbated by the effects of the 2010 political upheaval and ethnic violence. Programs will 
work to rebuild reformed security forces, bolster civil society and democratic institutions, and 
empower the private sector. Other programs will focus on combating drug trafficking and 
other transnational threats, and addressing social issues such as education and health. 
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Agricultural programs will focus on improved land use, increased access to inputs, rationalized 
irrigation, and facilitation of the use of modern technologies. 

• Bosnia and Herzegovina ($39 million); Funding will help Bosnia regain momentum 
towards Euro-Atlantic integration and remedy its uneven progress on refonn. U.S. assistance 
will help Bosnia develop its state-level institutions, strengthen rule of law, foster a sound 
financial and business regulatory environment friendly to investment, improve the 
competitiveness of small and medium enterprises in targeted sectors, build the capacity of local 
government and civil society, and address ethnic tensions. 

• Tajikistan ($38.8 million): Funding will emphasize increasing the stability of Tajikistan, 
particularly given its potential impact on U.S. efforts in Afghanistan. Programs will help 
strengthen the country's border security and countcr-narcotics efforts, strengthen local 
governance, combat extremism, and improve education and health. Funding will also be used 
to .support the Feed the Future initiative. Programs will focus on solving systemic problems 
that contribute to food shortages and could threaten Tajikistan’s stability, such as water use, 
inadequate supplies of .seeds and fertilizer, a lack of modern technologies, and poor livestock 
care. 
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Migration and Refugee Assistance 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total ' ■ 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY2011 

CR"' 

FY 2012 
Request 

Adjusted Migration and Refugee Assistance 

1,693,000 

1,693,000 


1,613,100 

Non-War Supplemental 

165,000 

165,000 


_ 

Migration and Refugee Assistance 

1,858,000 

1,858,000 

1,693,000 

1,613,100 


1/ FY 2010 Hnactctl Tola! rcllccls the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-1 17) as ofMay 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Tola! reflects the allocations as of 

funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1 -322). 


The international humanitarian programs ol'thc United States Government provide critical 
protection and assistance to some of the world’s most vulnerable people - refugees, internally 
displaced persons (IDPs), victims of conflict, stateless persons, and vulnerable migrants. 
Reflecting the American people’s dedication to assisting those in need, programs funded through 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance (MRA) account save lives and ease suffering while 
upholding human dignity. They help stabilize volatile situations and prevent or mitigate 
conditions that breed extremism and violence, and arc an essential component of U.S. foreign 
policy. The FY 2012 MRA request of $1.6 13 billion will support programs ofkcy international 
humanitarian organizations such as the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) as well as to nongovernmental organization 
partners to address pressing humanitarian needs overseas and to resettle refugees in the United 
States. These funds support programs that meet basic needs to sustain life; provide protection and 
assistance to the most vulnerable, particularly women and children and the elderly; assist refugees 
with voluntary repatriation, local integration, or permanent resettlement in a third country; and 
foster the humane and effective management of international migration policies. 

Highlights: 

• Overseas Assistance: In both emergencies and protracted situations overseas, 
humanitarian assistance helps refugees, IDPs, stateless persons, conflict victims and other 
vulnerable migrants meet their basic needs and enables them to begin rebuilding their 
lives. Such support includes the provision of life-sustaining services, including water and 
sanitation, shelter, and healthcare, as well as programs that provide physical and legal 
protection to vidncrable beneficiaries and assist refugees to voluntarily return to their 
homes in safety or, when that is not an option, integrate into their host communities. 

• Refugee Admissions: Resettlement is a key element of refugee protection and efforts to 
find solutions to displacement when repatriation and local integration are not viable 
solutions. As the world’s largest resettlement country, the United States welcomes the 
most vulnerable refugees from a diverse array of backgrounds. Through domestic 
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voluntary agency partners, these funds help refugees resettle in communities across the 
United States. 

• Humanitarian Migrants to Israel: This funding maintains longstanding U.S. Government 
support for relocation and integration of Jewish migrants, including tho.se from the 
former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and Africa, to Israel. 

• Administrative Expenses: The Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration is 
responsible for the oversight of all programs funded through the MRA and ERMA 
appropriations. Funds requested for FY 201 2 will be used to ensure sound stewardship of 
resources and maximum impact for beneficiary populations and American taxpayers by 
stressing accountability and transparency in its management and monitoring of these 
critical humanitarian programs. The largest portion of Administrative Expcn.scs will 
cover the salary, benefits, and travel costs of U.S. direct hire staff, including regional 
refugee coordinators posted in U.S. embassies around the world. 


OVERSEAS ASSISTANCE 

The majority of the FY 2012 MRA and ERMA funding requests will provide USG contributions 
to the calendar year 2012 requirements of four lOs: UNHCR, ICRC, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) and the International 
Organization for Migration (lOM). To demonstrate continued U.S. leadership and commitment 
to these institutions, U.S. funding traditionally aims to meet 20% to 25% of their funding 
requests, with the expectation that other donors - in the spirit of responsibility sharing - will 
support the remaining 75% to 80%. Being an early and reliable contributor to these organizations 
also ensures that they can respond quickly to emerging humanitarian needs. 

UNHCR is an indispensable partner for the USG and a critieal player in effective multilateral 
humanitarian response. It is mandated by the UN and through the 195 1 Refugee Convention and 
its 1967 Protocol to lead and coordinate international action to protect refugees and stateless 
persons and provide durable solutions on their behalf Through its global network (it is present in 
1 20 countries), and partnerships with other humanitarian assistance providers, UNHCR provides 
protection, solutions, life-saving assistance and monitoring for approximately 36 million persons 
of concern, including millions of internally displaced persons (IDPs) pursuant to responsibilities 
it assumed under recent UN humanitarian reforms. UNHCR programs provide legal and physical 
protection as well as multi-sectoral assistance such as water, sanitation, shelter, food, health care, 
and primary education. It is an essential partner in seeking permanent solutions for refugees, 
such as supporting voluntary return and reintegration operations, local integration of refugees into 
host country communities, and third country resettlement. In 2010 UNHCR mainstreamed its 
piloted Global Needs Assessment (GNA) initiative into its annual budget to ensure that its annual 
appeals fully reflect the needs of beneficiaries. The FY 2012 budget request supports UNHCR 
management and budget reforms, including the GNA, although it will lake several years to fully 
absorb new needs covered by UNHCR within the MRA budget, 

ICRC has a unique status as an independent humanitarian institution mandated by the Geneva 
Conventions to protect conflict victims. Its respected neutrality, independence and impartiality 
often afford ICRC access to areas -- and thus to people in need - that the USG and other 10 or 
NGO partners arc unable to reach, which makes it an invaluable partner in responding to 
humanitarian needs. The organization’s primary goals arc to protect and assist civilian victims of 
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armed conflict (including millions of internally displaced persons), trace missing persons, reunite 
separated family members, monitor prisoners of war, and disseminate information on the 
principles of international humanitarian law, 

UNRWA has the sole mandate from the United Nations to provide education, health, relief, and 
social services to over 4.7 million registered Palestinian refugees residing in Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, the West Bank, and Gaza. UNRWA also provides emergency food, health, and other 
assistance to vulnerable Palestinian refugees during humanitarian crises, such as in the West Bank 
and Gaza. USG support for UNRWA directly contributes to the U.S. strategic interest of meeting 
the humanitarian needs of Palestinians, while promoting their self-sufficiency, UNRWA plays a 
stabilizing role in the Middle East through its assistance programs, serving as an important 
counterweight to extremist elements. Given UNRWA’s unique humanitarian role in areas where 
terrorist organizations are active, the State Department continues to monitor closely UNRWA’s 
obligations to take all possible measures to ensure that terrorists do not benefit from USG 
funding. 

lOM is the sole international organization with an international migration mandate and is an 
important partner in advancing the U.S. government policy objective of facilitating orderly and 
humane migration. lOM works primarily in six service areas: assisted voluntary returns and 
reintegration; counter-trafficking; migration and health; transportation; labor migration; and 
technical cooperation on migration. As international migration issues continue to impact or be 
impacted by other global trends such as economic downturns, climate change, peace and security, 
and global health threats, continued active U.S. Government support for lOM assistance 
programs and diplomatic engagement with the organization is important. lOM’s Director 
General William Lacy Swing has prioritized strengthening member state ownership in lOM 
activities and fostering collaborative partnerships to meet challenges during his tenure. 

MRA and ERMA funds may also bo provided to other IDs and NGOs as required to meet speeific 
program needs and objectives. Other lOs receiving MRA funds in the past include the World 
Food Program (WFP), the UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the World Health Organization 
(WHO), the International Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (IFRC), the UN 
Development Program (UNDP), the Pan American Health Organization (PAHO), the UN 
Population Fund (UNFPA), and the UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs 
(OCHA). The six largest of the 65 NGO recipients of funds for overseas assistance in FY 2010 
were: the International Rescue Committee, the International Medical Corps, International Relief 
and Development, Catholic Relief Services, American Refugee Committee, and Mercy Corps, 
Funding for NGO programs is typically provided for a twelve-month period. 

The Department may reallocate funds between regions or organizations within the overseas 
assistance request in response to changing requirements. 

Assistance Programs in Africa 

The FY 2012 MRA request for Africa assistance aims to provide a predictable level of support for 
African refugees, IDPs and conflict victims at minimum international standards by helping to 
maintain ongoing protection and assistance programs for refugees and conflict-affected 
populations in insecure environments such as in Sudan, Chad, the Democratic Republic of Congo 
(DRC), Somalia, the Central African Republic (CAR), and Kenya. Preserving first asylum and 
combating gender-based violence (GBV) will continue to be key components of this critical 
humanitarian programming. FY 2012 MRA funds will continue to support reconstruction and 
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stabilization objectives by providing funding for refugee and displaced rcturn/rcintcgralion 
operations to southern Sudan and the DRC, as well as permanent local integration where possible. 
Successful repatriation to home communities where basic services arc available will promote 
post-conflict recovery and help lay the groundwork for longer-term development. Sustaining 
lasting solutions to displacement remains a high priority. 

Estimated numbers of refugees in Africa now total around 2.3 million. UNHCR is also 
addressing needs of many of the 10 million IDPs across the continent. In addition, ICRC 
provides assistance to conflict victims in over 30 countries in Africa. The FY 2012 request, for 
example, will maintain support for programs providing humanitarian assistance to refugees and 
IDPs in Chad and Cameroon who have fled violence in Darfur, CAR and eastern Chad, including 
some 270,000 Sudanese refugees and 145,000 CAR refugees. Some return of Darfur refugees 
may be possible in FY 2012, but large scale returns arc unlikely. Significant returns of the 
168,000 Chadian IDPs are also unlikely given the withdrawal of the UN peacekeeping force 
MINURCAT. Programs w'ill also respond to the needs of new Ivorian refugees in Liberia and 
Congolese refugees, IDPs and conflict victims in the DRC who fled rcncw'cd fighting in North 
and South Kivu, as well as Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA) attacks and other ethnic violence. 
Ongoing assistance will be needed for Somali refugees throughout the Horn of Africa and Somali 
conflict victims who continue to be displaced by instability in their homo country. 

The FY 2012 request also builds in funding to promote durable solutions to displacement which 
are critical to achieving peace and security in countries emerging from conflict. The FY 2012 
request continues support for repatriation/reintegration programs in southern Sudan and the DRC. 
In southern Sudan, reintegration programs will help ensure that new Sudanese returns arc durable 
and peaceful after the planned independence in July 2011. The FY 20 1 2 request includes funds 
to protect and assist returning refugees and other conflict affected populations within the DRC. 
With over 1.9 million IDPs in the DRC and over 400,000 DRC refugees in Africa, repatriation 
and reintegration to certain parts of the DRC will continue through FY 2012. It is anticipated that 
refugee repatriation and reintegration will begin in North Kivu (from Rwanda and Uganda), 
increase in South Kivu (from Tanzania and Burundi), and conclude in Katanga (from Zambia 
mainly). Repatriation and reintegration arc important elements of the post-conflict transition 
from relief to development. 

Assistance Programs in East Asia 

The FY 2012 request will maintain strong support to UNHCR, ICRC, and other lO and NGO 
programs throughout East Asia, including those that address the protection and humanitarian 
assistance needs of highly vulnerable populations such as North Koreans outside the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK - in accordance with the North Korean Human Rights Act) 
and unregistered persons of concern living outside official refugee camps in Bangladesh, as well 
as stateless persons in the region. 

Burmese refugees, the majority of whom have been displaced for 26 years, continue to comprise 
the single largest refugee group in East Asia. Currently, there arc some 230,000 registered 
Burmese refugees in Thailand, Malaysia, Bangladesh, India, and elsewhere as well as 
approximately 750,000 stateless Rohingya in Bunna. The FY 2012 MRA reque.st will help 
UNHCR continue to improve humanitarian conditions both for Burmese refugees and asylum 
seekers in the region and for vulnerable Rohingya in Burma. The FY 2012 request is based on 
the assumption that Burmese camp populations will at least remain at current levels. Continued 
MR.A support for aid organizations on the Thai-Burma border will provide food security to 
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Burmese refugees and asylum seekers and will help maintain the health and nutritional status of 
this population. 

Assistance Programs in Europe 

The FY 2012 request will support the humanitarian needs of displaced and vulnerable populations 
in the North and South Caucasus, Balkans and Central Asia. Nearly one million individuals live 
in displacement throughout the North and South Caucasus. Their situations resulted from 
lingering post-Soviet separatist conflicts, including those in Chechnya, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and 
Georgia, In the insecure North Caucasus, displaced populations suffer from poor access to 
medical care, high rates of tuberculosis and other diseases, and infant mortality rates that are 
significantly higher than the national average. Programs will also seek to address the needs of 
hundreds of thousands of internally displaced persons (IDPs) in the South Caucasus, as well as 
significant populations of Chechen, Afghan and Iraqi refugees in the region. 

In the Balkans, the FY 2012 request will support ongoing efforts to resolve the protracted refugee 
situation and internal displacement issues among those still displaced throughout the Balkans 
from conflicts in the early 1990s; promote local integration or return of some 200,000 displaced 
persons from Kosovo in Serbia and elsewhere; and support efforts to improve the livelihoods and 
living conditions of refugees and displaced persons in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In Central Asia 
the potential for further displacement-generating conflict is high, protection and humanitarian 
assistance funding needs for the displaced, returnees and refugees continue. 

Assistance Programs in the Near East 

The FY 2012 request will continue support for UNHCR, ICRC, and UNRWA activities 
throughout the region. This request incorporates funding for protection and assistance programs 
for Iraqi refugees, conflict victims, and displaced persons inside Iraq. It includes support for 
voluntary returns of refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs), local integration for JDPs, 
and continued care and maintenance programs for Iraqi refugees and conflict victims, including 
UNHCR’s protection activities for displaced Iraqis and returnees, and other populations of 
concern inside Iraq. This request also includes support for critical humanitarian programs of lO 
and NGO partners for Iraqis in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and other countries in the region. The 
request is based on the assumption that there will be an increase in durable solutions, including 
local integration and voluntary return, for displaced Iraqis in FY 2012, It is important to note that 
PRM will maintain flexibility in its programming in order to respond appropriately to return 
trends as they evolve. At the same time, while care and maintenance programs for Iraqi refugees 
in the region can be expected to slowly decrease as refugees repatriate, the need for a robust 
assistance program outside of Iraq will continue due to cost of living increases in asylum 
countries and depletion of refugees’ own resources. 

The FY 2012 request also includes support to UNRWA as the sole UN agency providing 
education, health care, and other assistance to over 4.7 million Palestinian refugees, funding that 
is essential in meeting basic humanitarian needs that otherwise would likely be met by extremist 
groups, particularly in Gaza and Lebanon. The FY 2012 request includes not only support for 
UNRWA’s General Fund but also its emergency activities in the West Bank, Gaza, and Lebanon, 
USG support for UNRWA also focuses on promoting self-reliance among Palestinian refugees. 
The FY 2012 request also includes support for Yemeni IDPs and conflict victims affected by the 
civil war in northern Yemen. This assistance will focus primarily on providing shelter, food and 
water, medical care, protection services, and other emergency assistance. The FY 2012 request 
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reflects the assumption that needs will continue for many IDPs and conflict victims because of 
internal instability and a lack of infrastructure or services in areas of origin, which reduces the 
likelihood of large-scale IDP returns. 

Assistance Programs in South Asia 

Afghanistan and Pakistan remain at the top of the Administration’s foreign policy priorities; 
however, as a result of violent conflict, the volatile security environment, natural disasters, and 
limited government capacity to provide services, humanitarian needs requiring an effective 
international and USG response in both countries remain high. By FY 2012, more than 5,6 
million refugees will have returned to Afghanistan, making it the largest and most successful 
repatriation operation led by UNHCR since the end of World War 11. However, Afghanistan's 
absoiption capacity has been strained by insecurity, corruption, and a lack of physical 
infrastmeture and human resources. In FY 2012, the basic needs of approximately 100,000 
Afghan returnees will need to be met including shelter, water, health services, livelihood 
opportunities, and education. At the same time, continued care and maintenance will be required 
for approximately 1 .6 million Afghan refugees in Pakistan and I million Afghan refugees in Iran 
expected to remain displaced at the beginning of FY 2012. PRM assi.stancc will be provided in 
line with the Afghan government’s five-year Afghanistan National Development Strategy, for 
which 2012 represents its fourth year. 

The security situation in Pakistan remains volatile. At the close of 20 10. over 1 million people 
remained displaced due to militant activity and military operations in the northwest. While IDP 
returns to Orakzai and South Waziristan Agencies arc ongoing, renewed military operations could 
potentially result in new IDP outflows. Failure to provide humanitarian as.sistancc could make 
these populations lose faith in civilian-led government institutions and become vulnerable to 
extremist influence. Furthermore, Pakistan continues to struggle to recover from 20 iO's 
catastrophic flooding, which affecled over 20 million people and caused $9.7 billion in damage, 
according to the World Bank. In addition to assisting Afghan refugees and conflicl-alTcctcd 
populations in the norihwcsl, our partners will continue to address remaining residual 
humanitarian needs of flood-affected populations across the country as the overall response 
moves further into the recovery and reconstruction phases. 

Assistance programs in South Asia will provide support to Tibetans in Nepal and India, 

Bhutanc.se refugees in Nepal, Sri Lankan refugees in India, and remaining IDPs and newly 
returning refugees in Sri Lanka. By FY 2012, UNHCR operations in Sri Lanka will focus on 
protection and capacity building to ensure sustainable returns. With continued stability in Sri 
Lanka, it is anticipated that voluntary returns of Sri Lankan refugees living in India will continue 
to increase significantly. The FY 2012 request will support both their return and reintegration. 

By the beginning of 20 1 2, the population of camp-based Bhutanese refugees in Nepal will be 
reduced to approximately 55,000. The FY 2012 request will assist the population remaining in 
camps while large-scale resettlement continues. 

Assistance Programs in the Western Hemisphere 

The request supports protection and assistance for the 1 50,000 Colombians expected to be newly 
displaced inside Colombia in FY 2012 as well as for Colombian asylum seekers and refugees in 
neighboring countries. Ongoing violence in Colombia has displaced between three and four 
million persons, making this the second largest displaced population in the world. While there 
arc 70,000 recognized asylum seekers and refugees in Ficuador, Venezuela, Panama and Costa 
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Rica, UNHCR estimates that there arc over 400,000 persons of concern in these countries. The 
FY 2012 request prioritizes building the capacity of the Government of Colombia (GOC) and 
neighboring countries to protect and assist these populations of concern. 

The FY 2012 request will also support the regional programs of UNHCR to protect and assist 
refugees, stateless persons and asylum seekers and programs of ICRC throughout the Caribbean. 
Flaiti will remain a fragile state in FY 2012 and ICRC will play a key role in providing health 
care and improving water systems in conflict affected neighborhoods of Port au Prince and in 
monitoring prison conditions nationwide. In the event of increased out migration from Haiti or 
other Caribbean countries, the FY 2012 request allows the Department to meet its commitment to 
support the needs of interdicted migrants at the Guantanamo Bay Naval Base under Executive 
Order 13276. These migrants have been found to be in need of protection as well as assistance 
with their initial resettlement in third countries. 

Protection Priorities 

The FY 2012 request supports humanitarian partners’ core capacities to respond to humanitarian 
needs, including UN management reform efforts that arc critical to the U.S. Government’s 
broader UN reform agenda. By providing strategic support to headquarters and operational 
reserve capacities of key implementing partners, MRA funding ensures that international and 
non-governmental organizations have the tools to respond quickly and effectively to emerging 
crises, enhance the safety of humanitarian workers in increasingly insecure environments, and 
enhance accountability through rcsults-bascd management reforms. This request also provides 
funding for global humanitarian and Congressional priorities, such as: protecting the most 
vulnerable populations, including refugee and displaced women and children, as well as lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender (LGBT) refugees; addressing the pernicious problem of gender- 
based violence (GBV); and strengthening accountability and the effectiveness of international 
humanitarian response through improved performance data, innovative research and evaluation. 

Migration 

The FY 2012 request supports U.S, Government (USG) migration objectives to protect and assist 
asylum seekers and other vulnerable migrants, and to advance orderly and humane international 
migration policies, in order to enhance security and stability and promote fundamental principles 
of human rights. MRA funds support ongoing national and regional efforts to build the capacity 
of governments to develop and implement migration policies and systems that effectively protect 
and assist asylum seekers and other vulnerable migrants in Africa, Asia, Latin America, the 
Caribbean, and Europe, These funds arc especially important given the increase in mixed 
population flows that include refugees, asylum seekers, stateless persons, smuggled migrants, 
and/or victims of human trafficking in all regions of the world. The FY 2012 request also 
provides modest but essential funding for assistance to the world’s most vulnerable migrants, 
primarily through lOM. These efforts include programs to protect, assist, and reintegrate victims 
of xenophobic attacks, human trafficking, and other human rights abuses. The Migration request 
also includes funds for the USG’s assessed contribution to lOM and tax reimbursement for its 
U.S. employees. 
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REFUGEE ADMISSIONS 


Achieving durabic soiutions for refugees — including third country resettlement — is a critical 
component of the State Department's work. The FY 2012 request will support the U.S. Refugee 
Admissions Program, an important humanitarian undertaking that demonstrates the compassion 
of Americans for the world’s most vulnerable people by offering a solution to displacement when 
voluntary return and local integration are not possible. MRA support will be used to fund the 
costs associated with the overseas processing of refugee applications, transportation-related 
scrv'iccs for refugees admitted under the program, and initial resettlement services to all arriving 
refugees, including housing, furnishings, clothing, food, medical, employment, and social service 
rcfcrt'als. Refugee resettlement is a public-private partnership, but the Administration’s 
contribution to initial reception and placement costs had declined in recent decades relative to 
inflation. PRM’s Assistant Secretary therefore took the decision to increase substantially the 
Reception and Placement grant in FY 2010. The FY 2012 request continues this support level for 
refugee families during their initial weeks in the United States. 

The State Department implements the program by providing funding NGOs involved in both 
overseas processing functions and domestic reception and placement .services. lOM receives 
MRA funds for overseas processing and medical screening functions in some locations and for 
transportation-related services for all refugees being resettled in the United States. 

The number of refugees to bo admitted in FY 20 1 2 will be set after consultations between the 
Administration and the Congress before the start of the fiscal year. The request also includes 
funding to provide refugee benefits to Iraqi Special Immigrant Visa (SIV) applicants and their 
families as mandated by the Refugee Crisis in Iraq Act of 2007 and to Afghan SIV applicants and 
their families as mandated by the Afghan Allies Proteetion Act of 2009. 

HUMANITARIAN MIGRANTS TO ISRAEL 

Since 1973, at the request of Congress, the U.S, Government (USG) has provided funds to help 
resettle in Israel humanitarian migrants from the former Soviet Union, countries in Fastern 
Europe, Africa, the Near East, and certain other designated countries. In consultation with 
members of Congress, the FY 2012 request maintains support for the relocation and integration of 
migrants in need of assistance to Israel through the United Israel Appeal. It also provides 
adequate funding to support a package of services that includes transportation to Israel, Hebrew 
language instruction, transitional shelter, and vocational training. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

The FY 2012 request includes resources to cover the administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Population, Refugees, and Migration (PRM). Administrative funds support salaries, travel 
cxpcnsc.s and other necessary administrative costs to allow the Bureau to manage effectively and 
responsibly humanitarian assistance programs funded through the MRA and U.S. Emergency 
Refugee and Migration Assistance (ERMA) appropriations. The Bureau obligated approximately 
$29 million in FY 2010 - and to cover expected increased needs to allow for enhanced oversight 
of admissions and assistance programs that have grown by nearly 30?/o in the past two years, and 
to enable more robust policy analysis, $33.5 million is required in FY 2012. With this requc.st, 
the Bureau’s administrative costs remain low, at only 2% of the overall MRA request of $ 1 .613 
billion. 
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As humanitarian needs have grown, programs ftmdcd by the MRA and ERMA appropriations 
have expanded to meet those needs. To continue to provide the necessary Bureau oversight and 
management of this expanding programming, the FY 2012 request reflects strengthened PRM 
staffing over the next several years. PRM staffbrings humanitarian expertise and commitment to 
U.S. foreign policy. When emergencies break, PRM staffbrings sound management of foreign 
assistance programs. Through responsible monitoring and evaluation PRM staff demonstrates 
excellent stewardship of taxpayer resources. Performance management is at the heart of the 
Bureau’s mission on behalf of the world’s refugees, stateless persons, conflict victims, and 
vulnerable migrants, allowing it to provide funding according to need and to meet the 
simultaneous imperatives to provide assistance effectively, efficiently and in a sustainable 
manner. The FY 2012 request provides continued investment in an active and growing 
monitoring and evaluation training program for staff so they may better assess the impact of USG 
expenditures. 
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Migration and Refugee Assistance (MRA) & U.S. Emergency Refugee and 
Migration Assistance (ERMA) Funds 

($ in thousands) 



FY 2010 

Enacted 

Total' 

FY 2010 

Actual 

TotaP 

FY 2011 

CR^ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Al).li;STKn MRA TOTAL (Enduring) 

1,693,000 

1,693,000 

1,693,000 

1,61.5,100 

Overseas Assistance 

1,318,000 

1,318,000 

* 

1,192,300 

Africa 

.145,780 

345,780 


325,000 

East Asia 

36,020 

36,020 

* 

37,000 

Europe 

47,850 

47,850 

* 

29,000 

Near East 

544,500 

544,500 


515,343 

South Asia 

130,950 

1 30,950 


106,000 

Western Hemisphere 

48,500 

48,500 


37,000 

Protection Priorities 

148,200 

148,200 

* 

129,957 

Migration 

16,200 

16,200 

* 

13,000 

Administrative Expenses 

26,000 

26,000 

•k 

33,500 

Humanitarian Migrants to Israel 

25,000 

25,000 

* 

20,000 

Refugee Admissions 

324,000 

324,000 

■k 

367,300 

Plus Non-War Supplemental 

165,000 

165,000 

* 


Africa 

40,000 

40,000 

* 

- 

East Asia 

8,000 

8,000 


- 

Near East 

60,000 

60.000 

* 

- 

South Asia 

27,000 

27,000 


- 

Protection Priorities 

30.000 

30,000 

* 

- 

MRA Total 

1,858,000 

1,858,000 

1,693,000 

1,613,100 


li.S. Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance (ERMA) Fund 

($ in thousands) 



FY 2010 

Enacted 

Total' 

FY 2010 

Actual 

Total^ 

FY 2011 

CR^ 

FY 2012 
Request 

ERMA Appropriation' 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

32,000 

Total MRA / ERMA 

1,903,000 

1,903,000 

1,738,000 

1,645,100 


(■ Y 20 to I'liiiCted Total rcOccls the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 20!{> (P.L. 1 1 1 - 1 1 7) as of May 20 iO, forward ftitidiny from 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2000 (P.l .. I! I -.'2). and supplemonta! lundinjj fmm the Supplemental Appntpiiations Act, 2010 (I’.l .. I I I -2 1 2). 


■^I'Y 20 to Actual Total ro Heels I lie ailocaltons as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Aef, 2010 (P.L. I 1 Cl 1 7), supplemental 
funding from (he Supplemental Appropnalioiis Act, 2010 (P.L. M 1-212). and ineludes forward Itmding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 
2000 sP.l., 1 1 (-.32), 

'The I'Y 20! ! CR is based on the annualized contimiini* resolution ealeulaiion for l-'Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1 -322). 
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U.S. Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance Fund 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total " 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

U.S. Emergency Refugee and Migration 
Assistance Fund 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

32,000 


' FY 20 iO linaclcd Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 i-i 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 111-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 i 1-212). 

FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. ! ! 1 - 
1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


FY 2012 Request 

The U.S. Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance (ERMA) Fund serves as a contingency 
fund from which the President can draw in order to respond to humanitarian crises in an ever- 
changing international environment. The FY 2012 request will maintain the ability of the United 
States to respond quickly to future urgent and unexpected refugee and migration needs around the 
globe. 

FY 2010 opened with an ERMA balance of approximately S58 million. The combination of an 
appropriation of $45 million in FY 2010, and Presidential drawdowns of $75.5 million left an 
ERMA balance of slightly more than $27 million at the beginning of FY 201 1 . Over the past five 
years, an average of nearly $60 million in ERMA funds has been programmed annually to 
address urgent and unforeseen needs. 

The $75.5 million drawn from the Fund in FY 2010 was for the following purposes: 

Presidential Determination 2010-10: $33 million 

On June 8, 2010, $33 million was authorized to support unexpected and urgent humanitarian 
needs of Somali refugees in the Horn of Africa ($ 1 6 million) and to avert food pipeline 
interruptions in humanitarian operations in Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and South America 
($17 million). 

Presidential Detemiination 2010-12: S9.5 million 


On August, 26, 2010, $9.5 million was authorized to support unexpected and urgent humanitarian 
needs resulting from the violence in Kyrgyzstan. 

Presidential Determination 2010-14: $33 million 


On September 3, 2010, $33 million was authorized to support unexpected and urgent 
humanitarian needs of Pakistanis and Afghan refugees who were directly affected by the floods in 
Pakistan. 
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Peace Corps 



FY2010 

FY2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 

Total 

Actual 

Total 

CR 

Request 

Peace Corps 

400,000 

400,000 

400,000 

439,600 


1/ i' Y 20 !0 I 'nacicd Tolal reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. i 1 1 -1 17) as of May 2010. 
forward fundini’ from Ihc SupplemcnUil Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 i-.22>, and supplemental funding from the Supplcmcnta! 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. I i i-212). 

2/ I'Y 2010 Acluat Total reflects the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the Con.solidalcd Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. Ill 
1 17), supplemental tijuding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 20 10 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). and iticludes foi^vard funding from (he 
Supplcmcnta! Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The I'Y 201 ) (.R is based on the annuaii/cd continuing resolution calculation for LY 201 1 (P.L. ! ! i-322). 

The FY 2012 budget request of $439,6 million for the Peace Corps rcUccts President Obama’s 
strong commitment to the Peace Corps and will enable the agency to continue to strengthen and 
reform all aspects of its operations through implementation of the comprehensive agency-wide 
assessment completed in June 2010. 

The mission of the Peace Corps is firmly rooted in then-Sen. John F. Kennedy’s challenge to 
students at the University of Michigan in I960 to serve their country in the cause of peace by 
living and working in developing countries. That mission - to promote world peace and 
friendship - remains as critical today as it was when the first generation of Peace Corps 
Volunteers was sworn into service in 1961. 

For almost 50 years, the Peace Corps’ mission has been expressed in three core goals: to help the 
people of interested countries in meeting their need for trained men and women; to help promote 
a better understanding of Americans on the part of the peoples served; and to help promote a 
better understanding of other peoples on the part of Americans. 

The Peace Corps' approach to achieving these goals is unique within the U.S. government. 
Volunteers spend 27 months living and working alongside community members. They interact 
with their host communities on a regular basis, eating the same food, living in the same types of 
houses, using the same transportation, and communicating in the local language. This lays the 
foundation for building mutual trust and understanding, while setting the stage for a collabortition 
which allows Volunteers to address host country development goals at both the individual and 
community levels. 

Since its creation, over 200,000 Americans have served as Peace Corps Volunteers, living and 
working side-by-side with local community members in 1 39 countries around the world. 
Volunteers serve only in those countries where they have been invited by the host government. 
Today, Volunteers in more than 75 countries assist host countries and local communities to 
improve education of students, encourage economic development, protect and restore the 
environment increase the agricultural capabilities of farming communities, expand access to 
basic health care for families, and address HIV/AIDS prevention and care. 

Volunteers return to the United States eager and well-prepared to share what they have learned 
with friends, family members, co-vvorkers, and the broader American public. For many 
Volunteers, this extensive exposure to international public service becomes a life’s calling, 
launching large numbers of returned Volunteers into careers dedicated to improving the lives of 
others both here in the United States and overseas. 
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Millennium Challenge Corporation 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total ' 

Actual 
Total ’ 

CR 

Request 

Millennium Challenge Corporation 

1,105,000 

1,105,000 

1,105,000 

1,125,100 


1/ FY 2010 l-naclcd Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 20i0(P.L. 1 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. ! 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 20I0(P.L, I ! 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 {P.L. Hi- 
ll?). supplcmcnla! funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-2 12), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 ! (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 

The FY 2012 request of $1,125.1 million will allow the Millennium Challenge Corporation 
(MCC) to continue to make significant contributions to the Administration’s foreign policy 
priorities including food security, climate change, global health, and fiscal transparency. This 
funding will help the world’s low income and lower-middle income countries reduce poverty, 
combat global health threats, develop markets, govern peacefully, and expand democracy 
worldwide. 

Since its creation in 2004, MCC has reached many milestones in the foreign assistance arena and 
is recognized as an innovative U.S. Government agency that contributes effectively to country-led 
and results-focuscd development aid around the world. MCC builds institutional capacity 
through “smart aid” programs with partner countries that practice good governance, fight 
corruption, invest in healthcare and education, and promote competitiveness through country- 
determined investments in such priority areas as infrastructure and agriculture. 

MCC-funded compacts are designed to maximize sustainable poverty reduction by fostering 
economic growth. MCC coordinates projects with other donors to avoid costly duplication and 
considers the role of gender and the impact on the environment. 

MCC emphasizes results and transparency through compact development and implementation. 
Economic Rate of Return estimates arc generated for all of the projects in a compact, and MCC 
posts these results on its website. MCC also works with partner countries to develop detailed 
monitoring and evaluation plans for compacts and tracks the progress of its compacts and projects 
against defined benchmarks and outcomes, also available on MCC’s website. 

The first step in MCC’s grant making process is for MCC’s Board of Directors (Board) to 
determine those countries that are compact eligible, and the eligible countries MCC will seek to 
partner with through a compact. When making eligibility determinations the Board starts with a 
list of candidate countries and the countries’ performance on seventeen independent and 
transparent policy indicators in three categories: ruling justly, investing in people, and economic 
freedom. In addition to the performance indicators, the Board factors in the availability of fiinds 
to MCC and the ability to reduce poverty and improve economic growth in a particular country 
into the compact eligibility determination. After the Board approves a country as compact 
eligible, MCC works with selected countries to assist in the development of a compact. Compact 
countries are principally responsible for identifying and prioritizing their own barriers to poverty 
reduction and economic growth and use public consultation as one of the primary methods to 
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determine compact projects. Such engagement bolsters democratic practices and transparency as 
well the country’s ownership of its development progress. Placing countries in charge of their 
own development-country ownership-can be difficult in light of capacity constraints, but MCC 
believes it is the best way to achieve sustainable results. 

Since its inception, MCC has signed 22 compacts and 23 threshold agreements, committing over 
$8.3 billion to worldwide poverty reduction through rcsults-drivcn programs built on mcasurcablc 
and transparent objectives. Thanks to MCC development programs, training for more than 
146,000 farmers has boosted productivity and food security, and construction or completion of 
more than 3,300 kilometers of roads now provides improved accc.ss to markets, schools, and 
health clinics. 

MCC will sign a compact with Malawi in February, 201 1 and is in the process of working with 
Zambia and Indonesia to develop a first compact, and with Cape Verde for a second compact. 

For FY 2012, MCC anticipates second compacts with Ghana and Georgia. These investments arc 
examples of “smart aid” and will help to foster stability through economic growth and poverty 
reduction with these strategic and high performing partners. 
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Inter-American Foundation 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total ' 

Actual 
Total “ 

CR ■ ■ 

Request 

Inter-American Foundation 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000| 

19,100 


1/ I'Y 2010 Hnaclcd Total reflects the allocations from the ConsoHdalcd Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L, 1 11-1 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L, 1 1 1-212). 

2/ F- Y 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L, 1 1 1- 
i 1 7), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 201 0 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1 -32). 

3/ The TY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for l-Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 

The FY 2012 request of $19.1 million for the Intcr-Amcrican Foundation (lAF) will enable the 
agency to provide targeted, small-dollar investments to help marginalized, poor communities in 
the Western Hemisphere to undertake their own development initiatives. The FY 2012 budget 
cuts lAF by nearly 20 percent in order to better prioritize scarce foreign assistance funding. 
However, TAF can maintain its current program level by seeking partnerships with the U.S. 
Government and private sector and reducing overhead. In FY 2012, the lAF will support U.S. 
Government priorities and interests in Latin America and the Caribbean to reduce poverty, 
contribute to an environment of increased personal security, and foster better economic 
development by supporting projects that create Jobs, increase incomes, improve food security, 
promote sustainable agricultural practices, preserve the environment, and improve access to 
water, utilities and basic housing. 

Through its 40 years of experience, the I AF has developed specialized expertise in unleashing the 
power of the poor to help themselves and advance their communities. The lAF’s investment of 
nearly $700 million has enabled grantees to mobilize nearly $1 billion more from local, regional, 
and private sources. 

The lAF will continue to lever development resources into long-term, strategic benefits for the 
poor in order to maximize the impact of U.S. Government dollars. One example is the 
RedEAmerica initiative, through which Latin American corporate foundations direct an 
additional two dollars for every dollar invested by the lAF into grassroots development. This 
initiative has helped corporate partners move away from charitable philanthropy to more strategic 
investments that promote long-term, self-help development. Similarly, by sharing our experience 
and know-how with community foundations, hometown associations, and other diaspora groups, 
the lAF will help channel more resources into effective development projects that deliver 
concrete results in communities with the greatest need. 

The lAF will complement and enhance the value of investments made by other U.S. foreign 
assistance agencies by providing small amounts of support to help the organized poor take 
advantage of infrastructure and other large-scale investments or new trade opportunities. 
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African Development Foundation 



FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total '' 

Actual 

Total 

CR ’ 

Request 

African Development Foundation 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

24,000 


!/ i' Y 2010 iinaclcd Tola! rcHccls the allocalions from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P I. . 111-11 7) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from Ihc Suppiernenlai Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropnations^\et. 2010 (P.l., 1 1 1-212). 

2/ l Y 2010 Actual Tola! rctlccis Ihc allocations as ofSeptember 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Approprialions Act. 2010 (P L. 111- 
i 17). supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. i 1 1-212). and includes forward funding from (lie 
Suppiernenlai Appropriations Act, 2(K)‘> (P.L. ! 1 1-32). 

3/ The I'Y 201 1 CR is based on ihe annuati/.cd conlinuing resolution calculation for LY 201 1 (P.L. i 1 1-322). 

The FY 2012 request of S24 million will permit the African Development Foundation (ADF) to 
provide funding to Africa’s most often marginalized and undcr-scrv'cd communities situated in 
more than 20 countries. The grant funds arc provided directly to cornmiinity groups to improve 
local food production and processing capabilities, and to address other locally identified 
development needs. The FY 2012 budget cuts ADF by 20 percent in order to better prioritize 
scarce foreign assistance funding. However, ADF can maintain its current program level by 
seeking partnerships within the U.S. Government and private sector and reducing overhead. 

As an independent federal agency, ADF was established to respond quickly and in a cost- 
cffcctivc manner to African designed and managed development solutions at the grassroots level. 
ADF provides grants of up to $250,000 directly to community groups, agricultural cooperatives, 
and small enterprises in Africa. Over 75% of ADF programming is focused on agriculture 
development and food security. These grants help organizations increase the number of jobs in 
African communities, improve family income levels, and address social development needs. 

ADF also funds African nongovernmental organizations in each countiy to provide technical 
assistance to grantees. This approach improves the outcome of each project grant. 
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Department of the Treasury 


($ in thousands) 

FY20I0 
Enacted 
Total ' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Treasury Technical Assistance 

32,100 

32,100 

25,000 

30,120 

Debt Restructuring 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

15,000 

Department of the Treasury 

92,100 

92,100 

85,000 

45,120 


!/ FY 2010 Hnactcd Total rcflocis the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. I i !-l 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 20I0(P.L. 1 1 1-212), 


2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. Ill 
117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annuali/ed continuing rc.solullon calculation for (-Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 11-322). 

4/Thc PY 2010 Lnacted and Actual Totals for Treasury 'I'cchnical Assistance includes $7.1 million of supplemental funding from the 
Supplcmcnlai Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 j-212). 


Treasury Technical Assistance 

The FY 2012 request of $30. 1 million for the Department of Treasury’s International Affairs 
Technical Assistance Program provides highly experienced financial advisors to reform-minded 
developing countries, transitional economics, and nations recovering from conflict. Through the 
Office of Technical Assistance (OTA), Treasury advisors work side-by-side with government 
officials in finance ministries and central banks in more than fifty countries to strengthen their 
capacity to manage public finances - through efficient revenue collection, well-planned and 
executed budgets, judicious debt management, fundamentally sound banking systems, and strong 
controls to combat corruption and economic crimes. The proposed budget supports Treasury's 
work to strengthen financial infrastructure and counter terrorist financing in national security 
priority countries where long-term stability will depend on strong financial governance. Further, 
the request allows for a modest, but important expansion of OTA's work in priority areas, 
including infrastructure finance, and increasing access to financial services and climate finance, 
both G20 commitments. The request will also enable OTA to strengthen its assistance in 
enhanced engagement regions, such as the East African Community, or countries, such as Ei 
Salvador, in furtherance of the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development. 

Debt Restructuring 

The FY 2012 request of $15 million will be used to support Treasury implementation of the 
Tropical Forest Conservation Act which authorizes debt relief for low and middle income 
countries to support conservation of tropical forests. Under the program, treated debt is reduced 
and “redirected” to provide for grants to local nongovernmental organizations and other entities 
engaged in forest conservation in the beneficiary country. The United States uses appropriated 
funds to pay for the budget cost of this debt reduction and redirection. To date, the United States 
has concluded 17 TFCA agreements in 14 countries. These agreements will together generate 
over $260 million for tropical forest conservation, which will help further reduce the impact of 
climate change on the United States and other nations. TFCA helps protect the biodiversity found 
in tropical forests around the world, while also protecting critical ecosystems. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total ' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total ^ 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Adjusted International Narcotics Control and 

Law Enforcement 

1,848,000 

1.848,000 


1,511,838 

Non- War Supplemental 

322,660 

322,660 


- 

International Narcotics Control and Law 

Enforcement 

2,170,660 

2,170,660 

1,-597,000 

1,511,838 


!/ FY 2010 Itnaclcd Tola! rcllccis the atlocalions from ihc Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (I’.L. i 1 1-117) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 200*) (P.L. i 1 1 -32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). 

2/ HY 2010 Actual Total retlccls the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L, 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L, ! 1 1 -2 12). and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2000 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The I'Y 201 1 C R is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation forl'Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


The Internationa] Narcotics Control and Law Hnforccinent (INCLE) request of $1 ,5 1 1 .8 million 
will continue to support counti-y and global programs critical to combating transnational crime 
and illicit threats, including efforts against terrorist and other criminal networks involved in the 
illegal drug trade, as well as other illicit enterprises. INCLF. programs .seek to close the gaps 
between law enforcement jurisdictions and to strengthen law enforcement institutions that arc 
weak or corrupt. 

Signillcant INCLE funds are focused where security situations arc most dire, and where U.S. 
resources arc used in tandem with host country government strategics in order to maximize impact. 
In countries that have specific challenges to overcome, INCLE resources can help to establish a 
stable and secure environment, including in Iraq (which is included in the Overseas Contingency 
Operations section), Afghanistan, Pakistan, West Bank and Gaza, Yemen, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Central America, Colombia, Sudan, and Liberia. The Near East, South and Central Asia, and 
Western Hemisphere account for most of the INCLE request, although continuing concerns in 
both Africa and East Asia (i.c., West Africa and Indonesia) require continued policy and 
programmatic attention. 

Highlights: 

Africa 


• Sudan (.$37 million): Funding will support the development of southern Sudanese capacity 
to provide security in support of the rule of law in a post-referendum setting. Funds will 
provide technical assistance and training for southern Sudan \s criminal justice sector and law 
enforcement institutions, as well as contribute toward UN civilian police and fomied police 
units in southern Sudan and Darfur. 

• Idberia ($17 million); In order to conlinuc Liberia’s transition to peace the country’s police 
and justice institutions require much greater levels of support. Assistance will continue to 
fund a civilian police contribution to the United Nations Mission in Liberia and increase 
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support to critical bilateral police and justice reform projects. Advisors will provide training 
and mentorship on a range of issues such as investigation skills, leadership, and sexual and 
gender based violence. Technical assistance will be supplemented by material assistance such 
as infrastructure support, communications equipment, and office supplies which will be 
provided throughout the country to the police, the judiciary, the corrections system, and the 
justice ministry. 

• Africa Regional ($19.2 million): Funding includes three initiatives covering different regions 
in Africa. These funds are divided among the- Trans-Sahara Counter-terrorism Partnership 
(TSCTP), Partnership for Regional East African Counter Terrorism (PREACT), fonncrly 
known as East Africa Regional Strategic Initiative (EARSI), and a new initiative named West 
Africa Regional Security Initiative (WARSI). WARSI focuses on establishing and sustaining 
effective, professional, and accountable law enforcement services as well as improving the 
capacity and sustainability of civil and criminal justice sector actors and institutions in West 
Africa. The initiative provides technical assistance, advice, and training to facilitate partner 
efforts to counter transnational threats such as illicit trafficking in arms, persons, and drugs and 
to strengthen conflict mitigation and state legitimacy. This initiative subsumes West African 
programs requested bilaterally in past years. 

Near East 


• West Bank and Gaza ($113 million): Funding will continue to support efforts to reform the 
security sector by providing training, equipment, and infrastructure support to the Palestinian 
Authority Security Forces and by providing the Ministry of Interior with technical assistance 
and program support to improve its ability to manage the security forces. Additional training, 
equipment, infrastructure support, and technical assistance will be provided for the justice and 
corrections sectors to ensure their development keeps pace with the increased performance of 
the security forces. 

• Lebanon ($25 million); Support for Lebanon’s security forces has been a key component of 
U.S. efforts to strengthen the institutions of the Lebanese state, promoting stability and security 
in both Lebanon and the region. The United States is closely watching recent developments in 
Lebanon. The next government should be judged by its actions and decisions. Until there is 
a new Lebanese government, it is premature to make any determinations about the future of 
U.S. assistance to Lebanon. However, it is important that the United States continue to plan 
for ongoing assistance through FY 2012 as an incentive for the next government and to 
consolidate gains. 

• Yemen ($11 million): Funds will support efforts to enhance justice, security, and the rule of 
law in Yemen by building a more professional, accessible, and accountable criminal justice 
system. Technical assistance, training, and equipment will be provided to Yemen’s civilian 
law enforcement and judicial institutions. Specifically, funds will support efforts to enhance 
the Yemeni government’s delivery of basic policing and justice services that respond to 
citizens’ crime and public safety concerns, particularly in underserved regions, and that combat 
the influence of Al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP). Assistance will also foster more 
professional, accountable, and responsive criminal justice institutions and help the government 
provide correctional services that respect human rights and counter radicalization. 
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South Asia 

• Afghanistan ($324 million): Programs will focus on addressing two of the greatest strategic 
challenges facing the United States in the war in Afghanistan - Afghan rule of law development 
and the ding trade that fuels the insurgency. Funds will maintain the current presence of the 
longstanding and successful .luslicc Sector Support Program (JSSP) and Corrections System 
Support Program (CSSP) in the Afghan provinces of Kabul, Herat, Nangarhar, Balkh, Kunduz, 
Kandahar, Paktia, and Bamiyan as well as mentoring presence in the national-level institutions 
including the Attorney (jencraPs Office, Ministry of Justice, Supreme Court, and Ministry of 
Women’s Affairs. Funding will also support the expansion of the Judicial Security Unit 
program and provide initial capacity building and mentoring to the Ministry of Justice as it 
prepares to assume responsibility for detainees transitioned from U.S. military custody. 
Funding will also continue to support juvenile and Ministry of the Interior detention facilities, 
maintain assistance to women and their children in prison, and continue providing support for 
legal aid. Finally, funding will continue support to the Major Crimes Task Force, the 
Anti-Corruption Unit, and the Counter-Narcotics Justice Center (CNJC). 

Afghanistan’s drug trade funds insurgent operations, undermines the Afghan government, and 
is a stumbling block to a sustainable transition of U.S. assistance to Afghan leadership. The 
FY 2012 budget will continue to strengthen the ability of the Countcrnarcotics Police of 
Afghanistan to interdict drug smugglers and disrupt criminal networks, both independently and 
in partnership with neighboring countries; increase the capacity of the central Ministiy of 
Counter Narcotics (MCN) to formulate and coordinate national-level drug policy; continue 
Afghan-led efforts to implement countcrnarcotics public information programs via radio, 
television, and mobile theater; and promote regional cooperation against the drug trade 
between Afghanistan and its neighbors. Funding will also continue drug demand reduction 
efforts with support to outreach, treatment, and rehabilitation centers. 

• Pakistan ($125 million); In support of the Administration’s top national security priorities, 
funding will expand civilian law enforcement assistance throughout Pakistan and support an 
expanded border security aviation fleet. This critical support will provide training, 
equipment, infrastructure, and aviation assistance to civilian law enforcement and border 
security agencies that arc responsible for maintaining peace and security following military 
operations. Funds will also continue current border security, law enforcement, and judicial 
system reform; and countcrnarcotics programs. 

Western Hemisphere 

• Mexico ($248.5 million): The United States and Mexican Governments will continue to 
focus on four pillars of cooperation: disrupting and dismantling criminal organizations, 
institutionalizing the rule of law, building a 21st Century border, and building strong and 
resilient communities. Programs will focus heavily on developing Mexico’s rule of law 
institutions through training, technical assistance, and limited equipment purchases. 

Programs will continue to provide assistance to federal level criminal justice institutions, 
including law enforcement, prosecutorial, judicial, and corrections institutions. Funding will 
increasingly support similar programs for state and local institutions, especially in areas of high 
criminal activity in Mexico - for example, along the Mexico’s northern border. These efforts 
will also support efforts at the federal level. 

• Colombia ($160.6 million): Funding will focus on supporting Colombian-led consolidation 
programs that seek to expand security, reduce drug trafTicking and illicit drug growth and 
promote economic development through a comprehensive wholc-of-governmcnt approach in 
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former conflict areas. Consolidation efforts not only address lingering security threats in 
Colombia, but they also utilize traditional interdiction and eradication programs to prevent 
illegal drugs from reaehing the United States and further disrupting the transit zone. U.S. 
assistance in FY 2012 will also help improve Colombia’s judicial institutions, including 
enhancing the protection of human rights and developing local capacity to address sensitive 
criminal cases. INCLE resources in Colombia will aid the Colombian National Police in 
assuming additional security responsibilities and combating emerging criminal drug 
organizations and also tlind important military programs such as navy maritime interdiction. 
Coordinated efforts to nationalize planned financial and operational responsibilities in a 
sustainable manner will require FY 2012 funding for successful completion. 

• Peru ($29 million); Funding will support efforts by the Government of Peru (GOP) to 
eliminate the illicit drug industry, which includes extending state presence in the Apurimac and 
Enc River Valleys in order to oppose drug traffickers aligned with the Shining Path terrorist 
group. The program will support drug interdiction and coca eradication operations as well as 
precursor chemical seizures; improve controls at ports and airports; modernize and refurbish 
police stations and bases; and maintain and replace communications equipment and vehicles. 

• Bolivia ($10 million): Funds will advance nationalization efforts by shifting costs for such 
programs as eradication to the Government of Bolivia - continuing targeted technical 
assistance for countcmarcotics, law enforcement, and rule of law programs, while seeking cost 
efficiencies with the Government of Bolivia (GOB). Support will continue extensive training 
programs for countemarcotics and other police; support interdiction efforts at reduced levels; 
build the capacity of law enforcement, prosecutor’s and the judiciary; support 
trafficking-in-persons and other rule of law initiatives; and continue public awareness on the 
damage caused to Bolivian society by drug trafficking and consumption. 

• Haiti ($19.4 million); A.ssistance will support the UN stabilization mission (MINUSTAH) 
and related activities through civilian police, countcmarcotics, rule of law and corrections 
programs and support efforts to rebuild operational capacity of the Haitian National Police with 
infrastructure improvements and specialized equipment and training. 

• Central America Regional Security Initiative (CARSI) ($55 million); Citizen safety in 
Central America is deteriorating rapidly as criminal organizations seek to establish strongholds 
in the region. Funds will continue to support training and build capacity of law enforcement 
and rule of law institutions throughout Central America, with less focus on procurement of 
equipment. Funds will support efforts to address border and port security; continue support 
for vetted units and maritime and land interdiction; sustain the final year of the four-year 
investment for aviation based in Guatemala; continue to build capacity of law enforcement and 
other actors to address transnational crime, including anti-gang training. Funds will also 
support improved prison management and equipment and encourage cooperation and joint 
operations throughout the region. The program reduces funds for basic law enforcement 
equipment, while continuing to provide programs that support justice sector reform and local 
capabilities. 

• Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI) ($30 million): Funding will continue to 
support efforts to combat illicit trafficking and organized crime, strengthen the rule of law, 
reduce the demand for illegal drugs and promote social justice in the Caribbean region. 
Funding will be directed primarily toward enhancing the capacity of criminal justice and 
regional security institutions such as the Regional Security System in the Eastern Caribbean 
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but will also provide technical assistance to support the investigation and prosecution of 
linancial crimes, prison reform, maritime interdiction, and border control efforts. 

Global Programs 

These programs target challenges to transnational crime and countcrnarcotics efforts, and policing 

in peacekeeping and crisis response operations worldwide. Key components include: 

• Inter-regional Aviation Support (S60.7 million): Funding will provide centralized core 
services for countcrnarcotics and border security aviation programs. These programs involve 
fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft deployed worldwide. 

• Program Development and Support ($34.5 million): Funding will provide for annual costs 
of direct hires, contractors, travel and transportation, equipment, communications and utilities, 
and other support services. 

• International Law Enforcement Academy (ILEA) ($31.3 million): Funds will support 
existing ILEAs in Bangkok, Budapest, Gaborone, Roswell, San Salvador, and the Regional 
Training Center (RTC) in Lima. Additionally, funds made available to support the Shared 
Security Partnership (SSP) initiative will further develop an RTC for West Africa, which will 
be affiliated with ILF.A Gaborone, and contribute to new training efforts to support SSP in 
other strategic regions worldwide with tics to terrorism, corruption and other transnational 
criminal activities. Funds will also support continued transition of the Lima RTC into a 
permanent ILEA for the Southern Cone and Andean regions; further develop an internet-based 
ILEA Alumni Global Network to encourage bilateral and regional cooperation; facilitate 
distance learning; and provide equipment and technical support for ILEA participating 
countries. 

• Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons ($20.8 million): These funds will 
assist comniittcd governments of countries ranked as Tier 3. Tier 2 Watch List and some Tier 2 
of the 2010 annual Trafficking in Persons Report to improve their capacity to combat 
trafficking in persons through rule of law and criminal justice sector improvements as well as 
victim protection services. 

• Critical Flight Safety Program ($17.3 million): Funding will provide programmed 
depot-level maintenance for the fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft fleet supporting 
countcrnarcotics and border security aviation programs worldwide. 

• International Police Peacekeeping Operations Support (IPPOS) ($15 million): This is an 
important new initiative that build capacity of police contributing countries to deploy highly 
trained and well-equipped police to peacekeeping and stabilization missions, as well as help the 
United Nations with the coordination, policy, and projects in support of policing in 
peacekeeping missions. Funding will be used for training and capacity building efforts. 

• Demand Reduction (S12JI million): Funding will support programs designed to reduce drug 
use, related crime and violence, and high-risk injecting drug use behavior. Funds will support 
sub-regional demand reduction training centers, regional and global knowledge exchange 
forums, development of national and regional drug-free community coalitions, and research 
and demonstration program development, with emphasis on specialized initiatives for drug 
addicted women and children. 
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• Civilian Police ($4 million): Funding will strengthen the Department’s ability to launch 
quality criminal justice and law enforcement programs globally, a critical task for preventing 
and responding to conflict and countcmarcotics and anti-crime efforts. Funding will be used 
to further develop and maintain a cadre of police, justice sector and corrections senior experts 
who provide a key resource to the Department in conducting technical assessments, program 
development, monitoring and evaluation, and coordination with law enforcement, the 
interagency and international organizations. Funds will also support the continued 
development of policies and procedures to guide field and Washington based staff, and will 
support a program to directly manage pre-deployment training of contracted personnel in the 
field through the new Department-managed Executive Conference and Training Center in 
Sterling, Virginia. Finally, funds will continue to support the already fruitful efforts to both 
recruit and partner with state, municipal, and county level police, justice and corrections 
personnel to implement and provide expertise to INCLE programs. 
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Nonproliferation, Anti-Terrorism, Demining 



FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total ' 

Actual 
Total ^ 

CR '' 

Request 

N onprol i feration, Anti-T errorism. 

Demining 

754,000 

754,000 

754,000 

708,540 


1/ l Y 20)0 Hnaclcd l olal rcilccls titc alUKalions from ihc Consolidated Appropriations Acl. 2010 (I’.L. 1 1 i-1 1 7) as of May 20 iO, 
forward landing from tlic Siippicmcnlal Appropriations Acl, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding Irum ihe Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 11-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual iota! reflects the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the Consolidated .Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111- 
117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations .Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 i-32). 

3/ i hc FY 201 1 CH is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. i 1 1-322). 


The FY 2012 Nonproliferation, Anti-Tcirorism, Demining and Related Programs (NADR) 
request of $708.5 million will support critical security and humanitarian-related priority 
interventions. The request includes increases for the voluntary contribution to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to demonstrate robust U.S. support for the agency, and for the Global 
Threat Reduction Program to strengthen biosecurity. 

Highlights: 

Nonproliferation Activities 

• The Nonproliferation and Disarmament Fund (NDF) ($30 million) supports programs to halt 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), their delivery systems, and 
advanced conventional weapons systems, with particular emphasis on denying such weapons 
to tciTorists. The NDF’s special authorities allow it to undertake rapid-response threat 
reduction work around the globe and can be used to support multinational o.xorciscs under the 
Prolifcivation Security Initiative. NDF funds also support the destruction of existing weapons. 

• The Global Threat Reduction program ($69 million) supports specialized activities aimed at 
reducing the threat of terrorist or state acquisition of WMD materials and expertise, through 
such activities as scientist redirection and engagement, and security upgrades at biological 
and chemical agent laboratories and facilities. 

• The voluntary contribution to the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) ($85.9 
million) supports programs in nuclear safeguards, nuclear safety and security, nuclear energy, 
and the peaceful use of nuclear science technologies. This request represents a significant 
increase of the U.S. contribution to the IAF.A as part of a multi-year commitment to the 
organization. 

• The worldwide Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) program ($60.9 million) 
seeks to prevent states and terrorist organizations from acquiring WMD, their delivery 
systems, and destabilizing conventional weapons by helping partner countries to develop 
comprehensive export and border control systems. The program builds capacity to ensure 
transfer authorizations support only legitimate trade and to detect and interdict illicit transfers 
at borders. 
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• The voluntary contribution to the Preparatory Commission of the Comprehensive Nuclear- 
Test-Ban Treaty Organization ($33 million) helps to fund the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of the worldwide International Monitoring System. In addition, $7.5 million 
will fund specific projects to increase the effectiveness and efficiency of the Treaty’s 
verification regime. 

• The WMD Terrorism program ($6 million) undertakes specialized, targeted projects to 
improve international capacities to prepare for and respond to a terrorist attack involving 
weapons of mass destruction in support of the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear Terrorism, 
and to help develop capacity among our international partners to deter, detect, and respond to 
nuclear smuggling. 

• The U.S. voluntary contribution to the United Nations ($1.5 million) will support 
intemational implementation ofU.N. Security Council Resolution 1540, which requires that 
all U.N. member states establish domestic controls to stem the proliferation of WMD. 

Anti -Terrorism Programs 

• The Anti-Terrorism Assistance program ($192.7 million) has long been the U.S. govemraenf s 
flagship program for counterterrorism law enforcement assistance to critical partner countries. The 
program provides training and equipment to help build the anti-terrorism capacities of fficndly nations, 
to strengthen bilateral ties, and to increase respect for human rights. ATA helps partner countries to 
build a wide range of counterterrorism capabilities, including border security, critical infrastructure 
protection, national leadership protection, response to and management of terrorist and mass casualty 
incidents, investigative skills, response to weapons of mass destruction attacks, and response to 
kidnapping for ransom crimes. ATA also supports the Regional Strategic Initiative (RSI) by 
providing advanced anti-terrorism training that addresses regional challenges. 

• The Countering Violent Extremism program ($5 million) supports targeted countcr-radicalization 
interventions in high priority countries by promoting positive alternatives to violence, with a 
special focus on at-risk youth. Programming includes the creation of positive narratives to 
contest militant propaganda and leadership development to help build civil society as a bulwark 
against violent extremism. 

• The Terrorist Interdiction Program/Personal Identification, Secure Comparison, & Evaluation 
System (TIP/PISCES) program ($42 million) provides computerized watch-listing systems to 
partner nations that enable immigration and border control officials to quickly identify suspect 
persons attempting to enter or leave their countries. The request provides funds to complete the 
deployment of critical biometrics enhancements begun in FY 2010 to assist 17 partner nations, 
supports continued system expansion into critical partner and candidate nations vulnerable to 
tenorist travel (such as Iraq, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Yemen, Kenya, and Thailand), allows 
development and te.sting of expanded capabilities to address U.S, requirements regarding 
biometric data collection, and ensures that the PISCES system maintains standards in accordance 
with intemational norms. 

• The Counterterrorism Financing (CTF) program ($17 million) assists frontline partners in 
detecting, disrupting, and dismantling terrorist financial networks. CTF funds are used for 
anti-money laundering and counterterrorism finance capacity-building aimed at assisting our 
foreign partners in developing comprehensive and effective legal frameworks and regulatory 
regimes, active and capable financial investigative units, as well as strengthening the 
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investigative skills of law enforcement entities, bolstering prosecutorial and judicial 
development and countering bulk cash smuggling. CTF also works with the Bureau of 
International Narcoties and Law Enforcement Affairs to ensure that recipients of NADR 
funding implement action plans to comply with international standards against money 
laundering and the financing of terrorism. 

• Counterterrorism Engagement (S8 million) supports key bilateral, multilateral, and regional 
efforts, including the RSI, to build political will at senior levels in partner nations for shared 
counterterrorism challenges. By working with other government agencies and with 
nongovernmental organizations, we can support initiatives and training including through the 
United Nations and regional bodies to bring terrorists to justice, strengthen transportation 
security, and increase cyber security. This funding will also support initiatives with regard to 
the establishment and activities of the Global Counterterrorism Forum. 

Regional Stability and Humanitarian Assistance 

• The Conventional Weapons Destruction (t'WD) program ($ 1 50 million) advances security 
interests by responding to the security threat and risk to indigenous populations posed by 
landmines and uticxploded ordnance, and from excess, loosely-secured, or otherwise-at-risk 
small arms and light weapons, Man Portable Air-Defense Systems (MANPADS), and 
ammunition. The program also enhances stockpile security, increases local capabilities 
through training programs, and provides limited funding for victims’ a.ssi.stancc. Included in 
this request is funding for SI .4 million in program development and support, $2.5 million for 
cross-cutting initiatives to support sustainment efforts, and S2.5 million for emergency 
assessments to help partner countries mitigate risks from potentially dangerous depots, as 
well as operations to safely remove and dispose of materials following incidents at those 
facilities. An estimated $25 million will fund the continued implementation of an aggressive 
program to reduce the global threat of illicitly held or at-risk MANPADS through safe and 
effective, destruction efforts. The USG also pursues the reduction of MANPADS threats 
against aircraft by chairing the Interagency Coordinating Group for Inlcmational Aviation 
Threat Reduction. In addition, global funding will continue to cover other emergency 
requirements and high priority weapons destruction projects and unforeseen rnandaics that 
occur during the execution year. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Summary by Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

Actual" 

FY 201 1 

CR-’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

ror.Ai. 

754,060 

754 000 

754,000 

70S,54() 

Nonproliferation Programs 

295,950 

295,950 

* 

293,829 

Nonproliferation and Disarmament Fund 

75,00(1 

75,000 


30,000 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

53.950 

53,950 

ic'-':-.'-- 

60,909 

Globa! Threat Reduction 

70,000 

70,000 


68,978 

IAEA Voluntary Contribution 

65,000 



85.900 

CTBT / International Monitoring System 

30,000 



HH9H 

Weapons of Mass Destruction Terrorism 

2,000 

■MB 



UN Security Council Resolution 1540 Trust Fund 

- 



1,500 

CTBTO Preparatory Commission-Special Contributions 

- 


*■ ■ 

7,500 

Anti-terrorism Programs 

296,500 

296,500 


BWifyiii 

Anti-terrorism Assistance 

215,000 

215,000 


192,711 

Terrorist Interdiction Program 


54,500 


42,000 

Counterterrorism Engagement with Allies 


6,000 


8,000 

Counterterrorism Financing 

21,000 

21,000 


17,000 

Countering Violent Extremism 

- 

- 


5,000 

Regional Stability and Humanitarian Assistance 

16t,550 

msm 


150,000 

Conventional Weapons Destruction'' 

- 

- 


150.000 

Humanitarian Demining Program 

77,850 

99,296 


- 

International Trust Fund 

12,200 

12,200 


- 

Small Arms / Light Weapons Destruction 

71,500 

50,054 


_ 


1/ FY 2010 Enacted Total includes the allocations as of March 30, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 {P.L. 

1 1 1-117), forward fiinding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32) and supplemental funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L, 111-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total includes the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
1 1 i-1 17), supplemental lunding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212), and excludes forward fiinding 
from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1. 

4/ For FY 2012, funding for the Humantarian Demining, International Trust Fund, and Small Anns/Light Weapons Programs are 
being requested under Conventional Weapons Destruction. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 


FY2010 FY2010 FY 201 1 


Enacted Actual 


TOTAL 


Africa 


Angola 


Conventional Weapons Desiruclion 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Burkina Faso 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Chad 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Cote d’Ivoire 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Democratic Republic of the Congo 


Conventional Weapons Desiruclion 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Djibouti 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Terrorist interdiction Program 


Ethiopia 


Anliterrorism Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Kenya 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Mali 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Mauritania 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Mauritius 


Anlileirorism Assistance 


Mozambique 


Conventional W'eapons Destruction 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Niger 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Nigeria 


Antilerrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Senegal 


FY 2012 
Request 


754,0001 754,0001 754,000 708,540 


48,053 47,8941 * I 43,250 


7,500 7,500 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs'* 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 


FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY20I2 
Enacted' Actual” CR~ Request 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


South Africa s 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


..'Sudan 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Small Anns Light Weapons Destruction 


Tanzania 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Uganda 


Antiten’orism Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Slate Africa Regional (AF) 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


East Asia and Pacific 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Humanitarian Demining Program 



Terrorist interdiction Program 
Indonesia ^ , .w, 

Antiterrorism Assistance 
Counterterrorism Financing 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

Laos 

Conventional Weapons Destruction 
Humanitarian Demining Program 

Malaysia 

Antiterrorism Assistance 
Counterterrorism Financing 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 
Mongolia x 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 


FY2010 FY2010 FY 201 1 FY2012 

Enacted' Actual CR' Request 


Philippines 

5,625 

5,675 

Antiterrorism Assistance 

4,950 

4,950 

Counterterrorism Financing 

50 

100 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

625 

625 

Singapore 

500 

500 


’xporl Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Taiwan 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Thailand 


Antiterrorisin Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Vietnam 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


State East Asia and Pacific Regional 


Anlilen’orism Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Europe and Eurasia 


Albania 


(Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Armenia 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Azerbaijan 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Humanitarian Demining Program 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Anlitcrrorism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Bulgaria 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Croatia 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Georgia 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs'* 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

Actual’ 

FY 2011 

cr’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Conventional Weapons Destruction 

- 

- 

* 

600 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

700 

700 

* 

l,425| 


Humanilarian Demining Program 


Small Anns Light Weapons Destruction 


Kosovo 


Export Control and Related Border Security P 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Macedonia 


Export Control and Related Border Security P 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Malta'' ,r"' 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Moldova 


Export Control and Related Border Security P 


Montenegro 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security P 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Russia 


Export Control and Related Border Security P 


Serbia 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security P 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Turkey 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security } 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Ukraine 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security I 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Eurasia Regional 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Europe Regional > 


Export Control and Related Border Security i 


Near Easi 


Antilerronsm Assistance 

400 

Counterterrorism Financing 

400 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

ISO 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 


Bahrain 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Egypt 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security / 


Iraq 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


CounterteiTorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security / 


Oiobal 'I'hreat Reduction 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


IAEA Voluntary Contribution 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Jordan 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security / 


Lebanon 


Antilen’orism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security t 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Libya 


AnliterrorisiT! Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security / 


Morocco 


Aiitilerrorism Assistance 


Coimlenerrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security / 


Oman 


Anliterrorism Assistance 

Export Control and Related Border Security t 


Saudi Arabia 


Export Control and Related Border Security t 


Tunisia 


Counterterrorism Financing 


United Arab Emirates 


Export Control and Related Border Security t 


West Bank and Gaza 


FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Enacted’ ActuaT 


Assistance 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs'* 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Yemen 


Antiteirorism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Near East Regional 


AntitcrrorivSm Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Trans-Sahara Counter-Terrorism Partnership (TSCTP) 


Anliterrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


South and Central Asia 


Afghanistan 


Antiteirorism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 


I'crrorist Interdiction Program 


Bangladesh 


Antiteirorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


India ^ 


Antilerronsm Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Kazakhstan 


Anliterrorism Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Kyrgj^ RepuhBe C ^ 


Antiterrorism Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Nepal ■ ... . , . 


Anliterrorism Assistance 


FY20I0 FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 
Enacted' Actual’ CR’’ Request 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Pakistan 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Counterterrorism Financing 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


Sri Lanka 

Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Tajikistan 


Aiiliterrorism Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Turkmenistan 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Uzbekistan 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


State South and Central Asia Regional (SCA) 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Conn terten’ori sin F inane i ng 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Western Hemisphere 


Argentina 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Brazil 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Chile 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 


Colombia 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 


Humanitarian Demining Program 


Ecuador 

Conventional Weapons Destruction 
Mexico 


Anlilerrorism Assistance 


Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

Panama 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

Peru 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 
Humanitarian Demining Program 


FY2010 FY2010 FY201] FY2012 

Enacted' Actual" CR’ Request 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs^ 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 




Enacted 

Actual 

CR’ 

Request 

linigliay 

200 

.Till 


- 

Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 

200 

200 

* 

- 

Slate Western Hemisphere Regional (WHA) 



* 

7,850 

Antitenorism Assistance 



* 

5,850 

CoLinlerlerrorism Financing 

■HIIKSS! 

460 

* 

- 

Export Control and Related FSorder Security Assistance 

725 

725 

* 

1,000 

Terrorist interdiction Program 

1,300 

- 

* 

1,000 

ISN - International Security and Nonproliferation 

262,485 

262)485' 


'253,070 

, ,',y 

State Internatifl'nilt Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) 

262,485 

262,485 

^ a: 

253,070 

CTBT International Monitoring System 

30,000 

30,000 

* 


CTBTO Preparatory Commission-Special Contributions 

- 

- 

■k 

■HOSE 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance 

22,600 

22,600 

* 


Globa) Threat Reduction 

69,385 

69,385 

* 

68.478 

IAEA Voluntary Contribution 

63,500 

63,500 

* 

85,900 

Nonproliferation and Disarmamenl Fund 

75,000 

75,000 

* 

30,000 

UN Security Council Resolution 1540 Trust Fund 

- 

_ 

* 


Weapons of Mass Destruction Terrorism 

2,000 

2,000 

* 

mmma 

PM - Political-MUitary Affairs 

65,295 

65,29S 

■■■■■ ■•■ * 

32,695 

Pm - Conventional Weapons Destruction 

- 

65,295 

* ■ :4.;; 


Conventional Weapons Destruction 

- 

- 

k 


Humanitarian Demining Program 

- 

34,991 

* 

- 

International Trust Fund 



k 


Small Anns Light Weapons Destruction 

- 


* 

- 

State Political-Military Affairs (PM) 

65,295 

- 

k 


Humanitarian Demining Program 

14,645 

- 

•* 

- 

International Trust Fund 

12,200 

- 

* 


Small Arms Light Weapons Destruction 

38,450 

- 

* 

- 

S/CT - Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism 

125,175 

125,175 


121,516 

S/CT - RSI, Regional Strategic Initiative 

30,225 


•k 

BililiWlI 

Antilerrorism Assistance 

24,725 

. 

* 

16,481 

Counterterrorism Financing 

2,500 

- 

* 

2,000 

CT Engagement with Allies 

3,000 

- 

* 

2,500 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs^ 

Summary by Operating Unit and Sub-account 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted' 

FY 2010 

Actuaf 

FY 2011 

CR" 

FY 2012 
Request 

State Coordinator for Counterterrorism (CT) 

94,950 


* 


Anlilcrrorism Assistance 

44,500 


* 


Countering Violent Exlremisnfi 

- 


* 

5,000 

Counterterrorism Financing 

2,000 


* 

9,314 

CT Engagement with Allies 

3,000 

6.000 

* 

5,500 

Terrorist interdiction Program 

45,450 

45,450 

* 

36.22 ! 


!/ FY 2010 Fnactccl Total includes llic alitx;ations as of March 30, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 

! M-i 17), forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32) and supplcmcnia! funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2()t0(P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual I'otal includes the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from theCttnsolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental iunding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010(P.[-. 111-212). and excludes forward funding 
from the Suppicmcntal Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualixed continuing resolution calctilatkm for FY 201 1, but is only presented at the 
account level for NADR. 

4/ For FY 20 1 2. funding for the Humantarian Demining. International Trust Fund, and Small Arms/Light Weapons Programs are 
being requested under Conventional Weapons Destruction. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance (NADR-EXBS) 


(S in Thousands) 


TOTAL ■ 

Africa 

Kenya 
South Africa 

Slate Africa Regional (AF) 

East Asia and Pacific 
Cambodia 
Indonesia 
Malaysia 
Mongolia 
Philippines 
Singapore 
■faiwan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 

State East Asia and Pacific Regional 

Europe and Eurasia 

Albania 

Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Croatia 

Georgia 

Kosovo 

Macedonia 

Moldova 

Montenegro 

Russia 

Serbia 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

Europe Regional 
Near East 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Morocco 

Oman 

Saudi Arabia 
United Arab Emirates 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance (NADR-EXBS) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

Actual" 

FY 201 1 

cr’ 

FY2012 

Request 

Yemen 

1,000 

1 ,000 


bhh 

South and Central Asia 

8,115 

8,115 


8,539 

Afghanistan 

825 

825 



Bangladesh 

75 

75 


275 

India 

700 

700 



Kazakhstan 


i ,400 


miQi 

Kyrgyz Republic 

940 

940 



Nepal 

- 

- 


314 

Pakistan 


825 



Sri Lanka 


450 


450 

Tajikistan 

975 

975 



Turkmenistan 

825 

825 


600 

Uzbekistan 


600 


600 

State South and Central Asia Regional (SCA) 

500 

500 


500 

Western Hemisphere 

2,925 

2,925 


3,250 

Argentina 

300 

300 


300 

Bra/.il 

400 



300 

Chile 

450 

450 


300 

Mexico 

900 



1 ,200 

Panama 

150 

150 


150 

Stale Western Hemisphere Regional (WliA) 

725 

725 


1 ,000 

ISN - International Security and Nonproliferation 

22,600 



20,650 

Slate International Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) 

22.600 

22,600 


20,650 


1/ FY 2010 Enacted Toial includes the allocations as of March 30. 2010. from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.I.. 

1 1 ]-! 17). forward funding from the Supplcmcntaj Appropriations Ad, 2000 (P.l... 1 1 1-32) and suppicmental funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.!,. 1 1 i-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total includes the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the Consoiidulcd Appropriations Aet, 2010 (P.L. 
! ! i-1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Aet, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). and excludes foiw'ard funding 
from the Suppicmental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-.32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation tor FY 201 i, but is only presented at the 
account level for NADR. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 
Global Threat Reduction (NADR-GTR) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

Actual" 

FY 2011 

CR-' 

FY 2012 
Request 

T01AI. 

70,000 

70,000 


68,978 

Near East ■ " i 

615 

615 


500 

Iraq 

615 

mm 


500 

iS> - International Security and Nonproliferation 

69,385 

69.385 


- 68,478 

Stale Inlemational Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) 

69,3X5 

69.385 


68,478 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 
IAEA Voluntary Contribution (NADR-IAEA) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted' 

FY 2010 

Actual" 

FY 201 1 

cr’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

TOTAl, ... 

65,000 

65,000 


85,900 

Near East 

1,500 

i , 1,500 



Iraq 

1 ,500 

1,500 


- 

ISN - InternaUonal Security and Nonproliferation 

63,500 

63,500 


85,900 

Slate International Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) 

63,500 

63.500 




1/ FY 2010 Enacted Total includes the allocations as of March 30, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32) and supplemental funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total includes the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 20 10 (P.L. 111-212), and excludes forward funding 
from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 20 1 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 20 11 , but is only presented at the 
account level for NADR. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Antitcrrorism Assistance (NADR-ATA) 


(S in Thousands) 


FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Enacted' Actual^ CR"' Request 



Trans-Sahara Counter TciTorism Partnership (TSC I P) 


South and Central Asia 


47 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Antiterrorism Assistance (NADR-ATA) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY2010 

Enacted 

FY 2010 

ActiiaT 

FY 2011 

CR-’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

A fghanistan 




HBSH 

Bangladesh 





India 

2,500 

2,500 


4,500 

Kazakhstan 

500 

500 



Kyrgyz Republic 

650 

650 



Nepal 

700 

700 


400 

Pakistan 


20,500 


20,000 

Tajikistan 


750 


750 

Turkmenistan 

250 

250 


250 

State South and Central Asia Regional (SCA) 

350 

350 



Western Hemisphere 

9,250 

9,250 


12,280 

Colombia 

2,750 

2,750 


2,250 

Mexico 


3,000 


4,180 

State Western Hemisphere Regional (WHA) 


3,500 


5,850 

S/CT - Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism 

69,225 

. 69,225 

■■ . f 

. : ' 60,981 

S/CT - RSI, Regional Strategic Initiative 

24,725 

- 


16,481 

Stale Coordinator for Counterterrorism (C T) 

44,500 

69,225 


44,500 


1/ FY 2010 Enacted Total includes the allocations as of March .10, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 

1 1 1-117), forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 11-32) and supplemental funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 {P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total includes the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
1 1 1-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212), and excludes forward funding 
from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 ] 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 2011. but i.s only presented at tlic 
account level for NADR. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Counterterrorism Financing (NADR-CTF) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted’ 

FY 2010 
Actual^ 

FY 2011 

cr” 

FY 2012 
Request 

TOTAL 

21,000 

21,000 

* 

17,000 

Africa 

3,300 

3,300 


850 

Cole d'Ivoire 


100 


- 

Kenya 

- 

- 


850 

Nigeria 

mm 

50 


- 

South Africa 


500 


- 

Stale Africa Regional (AF) 

2,650 

2,650 


- 

East Asia and Paeifle 

200 

200 


- 

Indonesia 

50 

100 


- 

Malaysia 

50 

- 


- 

Philippines 

50 

100 


- 

Thailand 

50 

- 


- 

Europe and Eurasia 

1,500 

1,050 


- 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 

350 

150 


- 

Turkey 


900 


- 

Eurasia Regional 

450 

- 


- 

Near East 

5,150 

5,600 


945 

Algeria 

400 

225 


- 

ligypt 

200 

200 


- 

Iraq 

■■ESS 



945 

Jordan 


■UBS 


- 

Morocco 


100 


- 

Tunisia 


- 


- 

West Bank and Ga/a 

500 

500 


- 

Yemen 


375 


- 

Near Bast Regional 


1,025 


- 

Trans-Sahara Counlcr-'l'errorism Partnership (TSCTP) 


iEHEEp 


- 

South and Central Asia 

5,890 

■ebb 


3,891 

Afghanistan 

.3,100 



1 ,500 

Bangladesh 

1,625 

1,000 


mm 

Pakistan 

165 

1,890 


wmm 

Slate South and Centra! Asia Regional (SCA) 


HHHI 



Western Hemisphere 




- 

Stale Western Hemisphere Regional (WHA) 

460 

460 


- 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Counterterrorism Financing (NADR-CTF) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted' 

FY 2010 

Actiiar 

FY 2011 

cr’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

s/t. 1 - Otticc ofthe CcDordLinator for Counterterrorism 

4,500 



11,3141 

S/CT - RSL Regional Strategic Initiative 

2,500 

- 



Slate Coordinator for Counterterrorism (CT) 

2,000 

4,500 




l/FY 2010 Enacted Total includes the allocations as of March 30, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), fonvard funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32) and supplemental funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). 

2/FY 2010 Actual Total includes the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and excludes forward funding 
from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L, 1 1 1-32). 

3/ 'fhe FY 2011 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation tor F Y 20 i 1 , but is only presented at the 
account level for NADR. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Terrorist Interdiction Program (NADR-TIP) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 20!0 

Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actuaf 

FY 201 1 

cr’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

TOTAL 

54,500 

54,500 

* 

42,000 

Africa 

2,800 



2,600 

Cole d’Ivoire 

200 

200 


- 

Djibouti 

- 

300 


- 

Fthiopia 

- 

325 


- 

Kenya 

- 

500 


- 

Tanzania 

- 

375 


- 

Uganda 

- 

125 


- 

Slate Africa Regional (AP) 

2,600 

975 


2,600 

East Asia and Pacific 

325 



- 

Cambodia 

75 

75 


- 

Thailand 

250 

1,750 


- 

Europe and Eurasia 

1,800 

1,800 


- 

Kosovo 

400 

400 


- 

Macedonia 

500 



- 

Malta 

400 



- 

Turkey 

500 



- 

Near East 

1,635 

1,635 


500 

Bahrain 

300 



- 

Iraq 

535 

.535 


- 

Yemen 

300 

600 


- 

Near East Regional 

- 



500 

Trans-Sahara Counter-Terrorism Partnership (TSC'TP) 

500 

500 


_ 

South and Central Asia 

1,190 

990 


1,679 

Afghanislan 

3.30 

3.30 


650 

Nepal 


- 


200 

f^akistan 


660 


829 

Western Hemisphere 

■■OB 

- 


1,000 

State Western 1 lemisphere Regional (WH A) 


- 


1,000 

S/CT - Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism 

45.450 

45,450 


36,221 

Slale Coordinalor for Counlerterrorism (CT) 

45.450 

45,450 


36,221 


! / FY 2010 Cnuctcd Total includes ihc allocations as of March 30, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 

1 ! i - 1 1 7}, forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. II 1-32) and supplemental funding from the 
Supplemenlai Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total includes the alkK'ations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L 
1 H-1 1 7). suppiementa! funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. i 1 1-2 ! 2), and excludes forward funding 
from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ '! he FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 2011, but is only presented at the 
account level for NADR. 


15! 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Conventional Weapons Destruction (NADR-CWD) *' 


(S in Thousands) 

FY 2010 Enacted' 

FY 2010 Actual- 

FY 2011 

cr’ 

FY 2012 
Request 


HD.'ITF 

SALW 

HfJ/IlF 

SAL\V 


TOTAL ^ T 

90,050 

7j,500 




150,000 

Africa 1 ^ 

11,900 




imiH 

16,400 

Angola 


1,000 

6,500 

1 ,000 


7,500 

Democratic Republic of the Congo 

- 

!,000 


84! 


HUH 

Kenya 


500 




HHH 

Mozambique 

2,000 






Somalia 

- 

2.000 




2.000 

Sudan 

3,400 

500 

3,400 



3,900 

East Asia a.ftd Pacific 


■ - 




12,440 

Cambodia 

2,940 


2,940 



HBBI 

Laos 

5,000 


5,(M)0 



beh 

Vieinam 

3.500 





■m 

Europe and Eurasfa 

365 

■ 


■ms 



Albania 

- 

2,000 

- 



2,000 

Azerbaijan 

365 


365 



365 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 


500 

- 

450 


4,000 

Bulgaria 


400 


. 



Croatia 

- 


- 



1,000 

Georgia 

- 

600 

600 

- 


600 

Montenegro 

- 

- 

- 

50 


1,000 

Serbia 

- 

350 

- 

- 


2,000 

Ukraine 

- 

1,500 

- 

1,500 


1,500 

Near East , 


2,500 

a.ooa 

2,000 


28,000 

Iraq 

18,000 

2,000 

18.000 

2.000 


25,000 

Lebanon 

2,000 


2.000 



2,000 

Yemen 

500 

500 

1,000 

- 


1,000 

South and Cehtrai Asia 



fiwimiiiM 



43,000 

Afghanistan 

15,000 

20,000 

15,000 

20,000 


40,000 

Sri Lanka 



- 



3,000 

Western llcmispliere 

4,000 

200 

mmm 



5,000 

Colombia 

2,000 




mmna^ 

2,500 

licuador 

- 






500 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs 

Conventional Weapons Destruction (NADR-CWD) 


($ in Thousands) 

FY 2010 Enacted* 

HDdTF SALW 

FY 2010 Actual' 

HD/ITF SALW 

FY 2011 

cr’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Peru 

2,000 


2,000 




Uruguay 

- 

200 


200 


2.000 

PM - Political-Military Affairs 

26.845 

38,450 

47,19! 

18,104 


32,695 

PM - Convenlional Weapons Destruclion 

26,845 

38,450 

47.19! 

18,104 


32,695 


I FY 2010 I'nactcii Total includes (he allocations as of March 30, 2010, from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 111-117). forward 

funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-.32) and supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Ael, 2010 
(!M.. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 20 U) Actual Total includes the allt)caiion,s as of September 30, 20 10 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010(0.1.. 111-117), 
supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. ! 1 1-212), and excludes forward lunding from the Supplcincntai 
Appropriations Ael, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 20! 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 !, but is only presented at the account level for NADR. 
4/ For FY 2012. funding for the Humantarian Demining. International Trust Fund, and Small ArmjcLighl Weapons Programs are being requested 
under Conventional Weapons Destruction. 
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Peacekeeping Operations 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total '' 

Actual 
Total ” 

CR " 

Request 

Peacekeeping Operations 

331,500 

331,500 

331,500 

292,000 


I / FY 2010 linactcd Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 20 1 0 (P.L. 1 1 1 - 1 1 7) as of May 20 1 0, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2(KH) (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212), 

2/ lY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocation.s as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. I M-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 20! 1 C'R is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. i 1 1-322). 

The FY 2012 request for Peacekeeping Operations (PKO) of $292 million will help diminish and 
resolve conflict, enhance the ability of states to participate in peacekeeping and stability operations, 
address counterterrorism threats, and reform military establishments into professional military 
forces with respect for the rule of law in the aftermath of conflict. 

The request supports two ongoing regional peacekeeping missions: the African Union Mission in 
Somalia and the Multinational Force and Observers mission in the Sinai. The request also 
supports the ability of states to participate in peacekeeping operations tlirough the Global Peace 
Operations Initiative (GPOl); enhances the ability of states to address counterterrorism threats 
through the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) and the Partnership for Regional 
East Africa Counter Terrorism (PREACT), formerly known as the East Africa Regional Strategic 
Initiative (EARSl); supports long-term reforms to military forces in the aftermath of conflict into 
professional military forces with respect for the rule of law, including those in Southern Sudan, 
Liberia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, and Somalia; addresses regional conflict 
stabilization and border security issues in Africa; and provides regional maritime security training 
in Africa. 

Highlights: 

• Global Peace Operations Initiative ($91.9 million); From FY 2005 through FY 2009, 
GPOr funds trained over 100,000 peacekeepers, well beyond its goal of 75,000 worldwide. 
The program emphasis for the third year of Phase II will continue the shift begun in FY 2010 
from the direct training of peacekeepers to a focus on building a sustainable indigenous 
peacekeeping capacity. While FY 2012 funds will continue to provide training, equipment, 
and sustainment of peacekeeping troops, activities will focus on strengthening partner-country 
capabilities to train their own peacekeeping units by supporting the development of indigenous 
peacekeeping trainer cadres, peacekeeping training centers, and other self-sufficiency oriented 
programs, events, and activities. Funds will also enable the United States to continue to 
enhance and contribute to the lift and sustainment of troops to peacekeeping operations 
worldwide. Some FY 20 1 2 funds will be used to continue GPOI support for collaboration 
with the Center for Excellence in Stability Police Operations (CoESPU). Finally, PKO funds 
will continue to underwrite an evaluation and metrics mechanism, including measures of 
effectiveness, to ensure GPOl is achieving its goals. 
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• Sudan ($60 million): FY 20 1 2 funds will be used to continue long-term efforts to build and 
transform the Sudan People’s Liberation Army in Southern Sudan froin a guerilla army to a 
professional military force subordinate to civilian leadership and protective of human rights. 
Funds will continue to provide support for this transformation process, including the 
refurbishment, operations, and maintenance of divisional and sector headquarters; strategic and 
operational advisory assistance; unit and individual professional training; and communications 
and other non-lcthal equipment for the military. 

• Somalia ($51 million): FY 20 1 2 funds will be used to continue support to the African 
Union-led peacekeeping effort in Somalia, including training, equipment, and transportation of 
forces from current and new troop-contributing countries. Funds to pay the United States' 
portion of the UN assessment for support of the UN Support Office for the African Union 
Mission in Somalia (AMISOM) arc being requested in the Contributions to International 
Peacekeeping Activities account. Funds will also be used to professionalize and provide 
operational support to Somali security forces, to ensure their capability in contributing to 
national peace and security in support of the international peace process efforts, and as part of a 
multi-sectoral approach to post-confiict security sector reform. 

• Multinational Force and Observers ($26 million): The FY 2012 request includes funds to 
continue the U.S, contribution to the Multinational Force and Observers mission in the Sinai. 

• Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership ($20 million): The FY 2012 request 
continues support for the TSCTP, a multi-disciplinary counterterrorism initiative designed to 
counter terrorist threats, strengthen regional capacity, promote interoperability, and facilitate 
coordination between countries. Funds will support advisory assistance, modest 
infrastructure improvement, and training and equipping of counterterrorist military units in the 
West and North African regions. 

• Democratic Republic of the Congo ($19 million): FY 2012 funds will be used to continue 
long-term efforts to reform the militaiy in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) into a 
force capable of maintaining peace and security, to include sustaining a light infantry battalion 
to stabilize eastern DRC. Funds will support advisory assistance at strategic and operational 
levels, training, equipment, and infrastructure improvement. 

• Partnership for Regional East Africa Counterterrorism ($10 million): The FY 2012 
request continues support for PR F, ACT, formerly known as F.ARSI, a multi-disciplinary 
counterterrorism initiative in F.ast Africa that is based upon best practices of the TSCTP. 
Funds will support advisoiy assistance, and training and equipping of counterterrorist military 
units in the East Africa region. 


• Africa Conflict Stabilization and Border Security ($7.2 million): The FY 2012 request 
continues efforts to address and stabilize regional crises on the African continent. In 
particular, funds will support areas such as the Great Lakes region in Central .Africa, the Mano 
River region in West Africa (including neighboring Cote d’Ivoire and Guinea-Bissau), the 
Horn of Africa, countering the Lord’s Resistance Army in Central and East Africa, and 
.spillover from the confiict in Sudan into neighboring Chad and the Central African Republic. 
Funds will support monitoring teams, advisory assistance, training, logistical support, 
infrastructure enhancements, and equipment. 
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• Liberia ($5 million): The FY 2012 request funds the long term effort to transform the 
Liberian military into a professional, 2, 1 00-mcmber-strong armed force that respects the rule 
of law and has the capacity to protect Liberia’s borders and maintain adequate security in the 
countiy. Funds will primarily provide for operational support of existing infrastructure of the 
new military during the first full year in which all of those facilities are under the control of the 
Government of Liberia. Completion of this program will help facilitate the eventual departure 
of the United Nations Mission in Liberia, 

• Africa Maritime Security Initiative (AMSI) ($2 million): The FY 2012 request funds a 
continuation of a program begun in FY 20 1 0 to increase African maritime security capabilities 
through the provision of regional training activities (including the training component of the 
Department of Defense’s Africa Partnership Station program) and provide modest training 
equipment. By enhancing U.S. partners’ maritime enforcement capabilities, the initiative 
helps to develop African maritime forces that can better respond to piracy, terrorist activity, 
illegal fishing, environmental threats, and trafficking in drugs, arms, and humans. 
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International Military Education and Training 



FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total ' 

Actual 

Total 

CR ’ 

Request 

International Military Education and 

Training 

108,000 

108,000 

108,000 

109,954 


1/ i'Y 2010 loiaclcd ToUil rcHccIs the a!k>caii<>ns from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L, ill'll?) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 ) \ -32). and .supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations AcL 2010 (P.I.. 1 I i-212). 

2/ I'Y 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L, 

1 1 i-1 17). supplemental funding from the SupplcmcnUil Appropriations Act, 2010 (ILL. 111-212). and includes forward funding from 
the Suppicmcnlal Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The l Y 20! i CR is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for l-Y 201 ! (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


The FY 2012 request for the International Military Education and Training (IMET) program is 
$1 10 million. IMET is a key component of U.S. security assistance which promotes regional 
stability and defense capabilities through professional military training and education. Through 
professional and technical courses and specialized instruction, most of which are conducted at 
military schoolhouscs in the United States, the program provides students from allied and friendly 
nations with valuable training and education on U.S. military practices and standards, IMET 
students are exposed to the concepts of democratic values and respect for 
internationally-recognized standards of human rights both through the courses they attend and 
through their experience of living in and being a part of local communities across the United States. 
IMET serves as an effective means to strengthen military alliances and international coalitions 
critical to U.S. national security goals. IMET also helps to develop a common understanding of 
shared international challenges, including terrorism, and fo.stcrs the relationships necessary to 
counter those challenges in a collaborative manner. 

Highlights: 

• Africa ($15.5 miliion): IMET programs focus on professionalizing the defense Forces to 
support efforts to respond to regional crises and provide for long-term stability on the 
continent. Major IMET programs arc focused on Ethiopia, Kenya, Nigeria, Senegal, and 
South Africa - slates critical to long-term regional peace and stability. 

• East Asia and the Pacific ($9.2 million): IMET programs focus on professionalizing the 
dcfcn.se forces of regional partners and developing their skills in fighting terror. Priority 
recipients will include Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

• Europe ($30.1 million): IMET programs enhance regional security and integration among 
United States, NATO, and European armed forces. Perhaps most importantly it helps to 
ensure that those nations who fight alongside the United States in places like Afghanistan have 
officers that understand and appreciate the doctrine and operational tactics of the U.S, military. 
The largest programs are those in Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Georgia, Poland, Romania, 
Turkey, and Ukraine, 
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• Near East ($18.3 million): IMET programs focus on Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Oman, and Tunisia with the purpose of enhancing professionalism, providing the 
technical training necessary to maintain equipment of United States origin, and increasing 
awareness of international norms of human rights and civilian control of the military. 

• South and Central Asia ($14.7 million): IMET includes major programs in India and 
Pakistan, as well as support for training military officers in the Afghan National Army. 

• Western Hemisphere ($16.6 million): IMET programs focus on professionalizing defense 
forces, including those of Colombia, El Salvador, and Mexico, and enhancing their ability to 
respond to regional security challenges. 
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Foreign Military Financing 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total '' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 2011 
CR ’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Adjusted Foreign Military Financing 

5,470,000 

5,476,169 


5,550,463 

Non-War Supplemental 

50,000 

50,000 


- 

Foreign Military Financing 

5,520,000 

5,526,169 

5,160,000 

5,550,463 


1/ FY 2010 [incicicd Totai rcflccLs ihc athx:atii>i)s from Ihc Consoiklatcd Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010, 
foi-uard funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-.'2), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations .Act. 2010 (P.L. I 1 1-212). 

2/ lY 2010 Aeiua! T{)tal reOccls the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the C'on.solidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
111-117). supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1 -32). 

3/ The KY 201 ! CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-.322). 


The FY 2012 request for Foreign Military Financing (FMF) of $5,550,5 million furthers LI.S, 
interests around the world by ensuring that Coalition partners and friendly foreign governments arc 
equipped and trained lo work toward common security goals and share burdens in joint missions. 
FMF promotes U.S. national security by contributing to regional and global stability, strengthening 
military support for dcmocratically-clectcd governments, and containing transnational threats 
including terrorism and trafficking in narcotics, weapons, and persons, increased military 
capabilities establish and strengthen multilateral coalitions with Ihc United States, and enable 
friends and allies to be increasingly interoperable with U.S., regional, and international military 
forces. FMF assistance will also support ongoing efforts to incorporate the most recent North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) members into the organization, support prospective NATO 
members and Coalition partners, and assist critical Coalition partners in Afghanistan. 

The FY 2012 FMF request includes an increase in assistance for Israel and Pakistan and for the first 
time includes funding for Iraq, which is included in the Overseas Contingency Operations section. 
In addition, the request supports funding for Coalition partners and allies, and is consistent with 
other requirements lo promote U.S. national security, fight extremism, and secure peace in the 
Middle East. 

Highlights; 

• Near East ($4,858.7 million): The majority of FMF funding will provide continued 

assistance to the Near East region, including increased support for Israel in accordance with the 
Memorandum of Understanding; support for Jordan's force modernization, border 
surveillance, and counterterrorism efforts; and programs that consolidate gains in the 
development of counterterrorism capabilities and professional militaries. At the time this 
document went lo press, the political situation in the Middle East was fluid and longer-term 
specifics of the program will be reviewed in light of changing circumstances. The United 
States continue to plan for ongoing assistance through FY 20 1 2 in order to be able to continue 
programs that encourage a disciplined, well-training Egyptian military respectful of civilian 
human rights, and provide an incentive for the next government of Lebanon to adhere to its 
international obligations. 
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• South and Central Asia ($359 million): The FY 2012 request includes $350 million to 
support Pakistan’s security forces by providing equipment and training to enhance their 
counterterrorism and counterinsurgency capabilities. 

• Western Hemisphere ($85.6 million): In the Western Hemisphere, FMF funding will 
support the Government of Colombia’s efforts to sustain the gains made by its military in 
regaining and maintaining control of its national territory, and will enhance the military’s 
capacity to maintain its forces and operations. Assistance for Mexico will further cooperation 
between the United States and Mexican militaries, which is critical to U.S. homeland defense 
and countemarcotics efforts. FMF funding will support the Caribbean Basin Security 
Initiative, the multiyear, multifaceted effort by the U.S. Government and Caribbean partners to 
develop a joint regional citizen safety strategy to address the full range of security and criminal 
threats to the Caribbean Basin. 

• Europe ($123.4 million): In Europe, FMF is focused on supporting Coalition partners, both 
in terms of direct deployment support as well as support to help bolster defense reform and 
modernization efforts during a time of budgetary stress for many European partners. FMF 
also supports defense reforni and modernization efforts in other European countries not 
currently Coalition partners in the hopes that such countries will be compatible with and able to 
deploy alongside the United States in the future. 

• Africa and East Asia and the Pacific ($61 million): in Africa and the East Asia and Pacific 
regions, assistance will support defense reform, enhance counterterrorism capabilities, 
promote interoperability, and expand countries’ capacity to participate in peacekeeping 
operations. 
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Global Security Contingency Fund 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total " 

Actual 

Total 

CR ■’ 

Request 

Global Security Contingency Fund 

- 

- 

- 

50,000 


!/ lY 2010 llnaclcd Tola) rcUccts the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (PL. 1 1 l-i ! 7) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplcmcnlal Appropriations Act, 2000 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropruitions'Acl.2010(IM... ! i I-2I2). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total rcUccts the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 

1 1 M 17). supplcmcnlal funding from the Supplcmcnlal Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). and includes forward funding from 
the Supplcmcnlal Appropriations Act. 2000 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

.3/ The F Y 201 ! CR is based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for l Y 2011 (P.L. 11 1-322). 


The FY 2012 request of $50 million for the Global Security Contingency Fund is a new three year 
pilot initiative that will streamline the way the U.S. Government provides assistance for military 
forces and other security forces responsible for conducting border and maritime security, internal 
security, and counterterrorism operations, as well as the government agencies responsible for such 
forces. It will also authorize providing assistance to the justice sector (including law enforcement 
and prisons), rule of law programs, and stabilization efforts where the Secretary of State decides 
that civilian providers arc challenged lo provide such assistance. Assistance programs under this 
fund would be collaborativcly developed by the Department of State and the Department of 
Defense, and implemented primarily by these agencies as well as the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, and other appropriate agencies to facilitate the provision of assistance. The Fund is 
intended to address rapidly changing, transnational, asymmetric threats, and emergent 
opportunities strategically where an environment's security, political, economic, and social needs 
warrant such attention. 
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Special Defense Acquisition Fund 


($ in thousands) 

FY20t0 

Enacted 

Total 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total ’ 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Special Defense Acquisition Fund 

- 

_ 

- 

100,000 

Foreign Military Sales Trust Fund offset 

- 

. 


-100,000 

Net Cost for Special Defense Acquisition Fund 

- 

- 

2 

_ 


! / FY 2010 FnaclcdToiat reflects the alkxralions front the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L, i 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the SuppIcmcnUil Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Suppicmcnlal 
Appropriations Act, 20 1 0 ( P.L. 111-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the alloeations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 {P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. ! 1 1-212). and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. ! ! 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annuali/ed continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


The Special Defense Acquisition Fund will expedite the procurement of defense articles for 
provision to foreign nations and international organizations which will help to better support 
coalition and other United States partners participating in U.S. overseas contingency and other 
operations. This represents a rc-activation of the International Assistance Program account 
managed by the Department of Defense for advance purcha.scs of defense articles. Once activated, 
this fund operates as a revolving fund which is recapitalized as the advance purchase items are sold 
to partners. Advance purchases will focus initially on high-demand warfighter support equipment 
with long procurement lead times in order to accelerate the United States' ability to provide 
Coalition partners with critical equipment to make them operationally effective. Utilizing 
available mechanism to expedite support for U.S. partners is a high priority for both the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense. 

The FY 2012 request includes $100 million in discretionary budget authority for the SDAF, fully 
offset by a $ 100 million transfer of Foreign Military Sales Administrative Surcharge Foes to 
re-capitalizc SDAF in accordance with the Arms Export Control Act sec. 51(b). 
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International Organizations and Programs 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total '' 

FY 20i0 
Actual 
Total ^ 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

International Organizations and Programs 

394,000 

394,000 

394,000 

348,705 


The FY 201 2 request for voluntarily funded International Organizations and Programs (lO&P) will 
advance U.S. strategic goals by supporting and enhancing international consultation and coordination. 
This approach is required in transnational areas such as protecting the o/onc layer or safeguarding 
international air traffic, where solutions to problems can best be addressed globally. In other areas, such 
as in international development and dcmoeracy programs, the United States can multiply the influence 
and effectiveness of its contributions through support for international programs. 

PE ACE & SF.CUR I TY 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) ($931,000): The United Stales promotes world- 
wide civil aviation security through its voluntary contributions to ICAO. ICAO's Universal Security 
Audit Program (USAP), begun in November 2002, evaluates the security of national civil aviation 
systems and, where warranted, individual airports, carriers, and aircraft. The U.S. voluntary contribution would 
be provided to support ICAO’s elTorls to assist specific member states with remedying idcnlifcd dcllcicncics in 
regions of the world that pose a threat to the U.S. 

International Maritime Organization (IMO) ($392,000): The U.S. voluntary contribution funds IMO’s 
maritime security programs, including security audits and technical assistance to countries that cannot meet IMO 
sceurily standards. 

GOVERNING JUSTLY & DEMOCRATICALLY 


Multilateral Action initiative ($2 million): This new proposal would allow for timely funding of 
voluntary contributions to specific mulliialcral activities to address priority and emerging needs that were 
not known at the time of the budget submission. The purpose of this initiative is to fund activities such as 
peace and security challenges, emerging needs, such as responding to natural disasters and unanticipated 
crises, as well as greater participation in the United Nations .lunior Professional Officer (.IPO) program 
that will allow the U.S. to place young Americans in UN organizations. 

Organization of American States (OAS) Fund for Strengthening Democracy ($2,94 million): The 
Fund provides readily available capital for essential democracy projects where even small sums can make 
a big difl'crcncc. U.S. contributions to the fund arc a highly ctTcctivc investment, rapidly mobilizing 
international cITorts to support democracy through conflict resolution; special missions to address crises 
in member states; electoral observation and technical assistance missions; strategic programs to 
strengthen and consolidate democratic institutions, political parties, and legislatures; protection of human 
rights through the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights (lACHR): and engagement with civil 
society at the hemispheric level. The FY 2012 funding requested will promote OAS democracy programs 
for the long-term process to defend and consolidate representative democracy. The electoral observation 
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and technical assistance missions arc critical to maintaining multilateral influence in support of 
democratic institutions. 

United Nations Voluntary Fund for Technical Cooperation in the Field of Human Rights ($1,372 
million): The Fund supports the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 
(OHCHR) toward building strong national human rights protection systems at the country and regional 
levels. The U.S. contribution would assist the OHCHR in expanding its field activities to have a 
greater direct impact, sustain existing OHCHR technical assistance in over 56 countries, and 
leverage increased contributions to the Fund from other governments. 

United Nations Democracy Fund (UNDEF) ($4,755 million): U.S. voluntary contributions to the UN 
Democracy Fund support pro-dcmocracy forces and activities in countries transitioning to democracy in 
order to effect broad change in dynamic ways under the UN framework. The Fund, which is financed 
through voluntary contributions, increases cooperation among democratic countries to support new and 
transitional democracies, human rights and fundamental freedoms. Since 2006, UNDEF has funded over 
330 projects in all regions of the world. The approved programs focus on civic education, voter 
registration, access to infonnation and democratic dialogue, among other issues. 

The United Nations Fund for Victims of Torture (UNVFVT) ($5.7 million): The Fund is currently 
supporting over 230 projects in more than 70 countries to help victims of torture cope with the after- 
effects of the trauma they experienced, reclaim their dignity, and become reintegrated into society. The 
Fund distributes voluntary contributions received from governments, NGOs, and individuals to 
organizations providing psychological, medical, social, legal, and financial assistance to victims of torture 
and members of their families. 

INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) / International 
Contributions for Scientific, Educational and Cultural Activities (ICSECA) ($980,000): U.S. 
voluntary funds to UNESCO provide support to the intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission 
(IOC), the World Heritage Program, and educational initiatives that promote international scientific 
collaboration, science education, literacy, and teacher training. 

UN Population Fund (UNFPA) ($47.5 million): The UN Population Fund (UNFPA) is the largest 
multilateral provider of family planning and reproductive health. Family planning and 
reproductive health is a key element of global health and contributes to the U.S. comprehensive 
strategy for sustainable development, which integrates goals for health with those of protecting 
the environment, building democracy, and encouraging broad-based economic growth. U.S. 
voluntary contributions to UNFPA support programs that have a vital impact in reducing global 
maternal and child mortality and advancing U.S. humanitarian goals, particularly in sub-Saharan 
Africa, South Asia, and in conflict settings, where the needs are greatest. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) ($126.6 million): UNICEF acts as a global champion 
for children and strives to ensure the survival and well being of children throughout the world. The 
request provides for a voluntary contribution to the core resources of UNICEF. UNICEF focuses on 
five priority areas: Immunization; Early Childhood Development; Education; HIV/AIDS; and 
Child Protection. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH 


International Development Law Organization (IDLO) ($588,000); U S. voluntary contributions to 
IDLO support the organization’s core operating budget. IDLO promotes the rule of law and good 
governance by providing training to legal practitioners in developing countries, technical assistance to 
governments in their legal reform efforts, and continuing education to legal professionals. IDLO helps 
build and sustain democratic, well-governed states that will respond to the needs of their people and 
conduct themselves responsibly in the international system. 

International Chemicals and Toxins Programs ($3.61 million): Activities related to international 
chemicals management and toxic substances are a global priority to protect human health and the 
environment. This funding would support a range of secretariat costs and other programs related 
to the sound management of chemicals and waste, and ozone layer protection. These activities 
include: negotiations for a global instrument on mercury, and support of partnership activities by 
the UNEP Mercury Program; secretariat costs of the Montreal Protocol on Substances that 
Deplete the Ozone Layer, Vienna Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer, Stockholm 
Convention on Persistent Organic Pollutants (POPs), Rotterdam Convention on Prior Informed 
Consent (PIC), and the Basel Convention on Transboundary Movement of Hazardous Wastes; 
and the Strategic Approach to International Chemicals Management (SAICM). 

International Conservation Programs ($7.6 million): U.S. contributions to international conservation 
programs help promote the conservation of economically and ecologically vital natural resources and 
combat illegal activities, including wildlife trafficking and illegal logging and associated trade. U.S. 
contributions facilitate policy approaches and technical expertise and leverage significant contributions 
from other donors. Programs supported under this contribution include the: Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Flora and Fauna (CITES), International Tropical Timber 
Organization (ITTO), National Forest Program Facility hosted by the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO NFPF), Ramsar Convention on Wetlands of International Importance, United Nations 
Convention to Combat Dcserlihcation (UNCCD), United Nations Forum on Forests (UNFF), and the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature (lUCN), formerly know'n as the World Conservation 
Union. 

International Panel on Climate Change / UN Framework Convention on Climate Change ($13.5 
million): U.S. leadership in the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC), the 
Intergovemmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), and the intergovernmental Group on Earth 
Observations (GEO) is a key component of the Global Climate Change Initiative (GCCl), one of 
three major initiatives implementing President Obama’s new global development policy. United 
States participation in and support for the UNFCCC helps ensure that countries around the 
world, including major emerging economies, meet new commitments under the Copenhagen 
Accord and the Cancun Agreements to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, promote transparency, 
and disseminate clean energy technologies. U.S. participation in and support for the IPCC 
advances Administration efforts for statc-of-thc art assessments of climate change science and 
technology, including through enhancements related to global observation systems, carbon 
sequestration, and climate modeling. 

Montreal Protocol Multilateral Fund ($29,232 million): The Montreal Protocol is widely seen as the 
world’s most successful global environmental accord, having made major progress in both developed and 
developing countries to protect the Earth’s stratospheric ozone layer. Under the Protocol, the United 
States and other developed countries have agreed ~ through the Multilateral Fund — to fund the 
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“incremental costs” of developing country projects to completely phase out their use of ozone depleting 
chemicals. Many of which arc also highly potent greenhouse gases. Continued contributions by the 
United States and other donor countries will lead to a near complete phase-out in developing country 
production and consumption of remaining ozone depleting substances. 

Organization of American States (OAS) Development Assistance Program ($4.75 million); These 
contributions advance U.S. strategic goals by supporting and enhancing international 
consultation and coordination leading to the adoption of best practices. This is a grant fund that 
seeks to reduce poverty and inequality through the financing of technical cooperation projects in 
the Americas. Activities supported include the Inter-American Social Protection Network 
(lASPN) and the Energy Climate Partnership of the Americas (EPCA). The U.S. goal is to 
provide funding for the multilateral aspect of the Summit and Ministerial commitments in those 
areas and share best practices with other member states to advance economic growth renewable 
energy, education, and workforce development. 

United Nations Human Settlements Program (UN-HABITAT) ($1.9 million); UN HABITAT is the 
lead United Nations agency for responding to the challenges of the urban poor. UN HABITAT is 
mandated by the UN General Assembly to promote socially and environmentally sustainable 
urban areas that provide adequate shelter for all, and to work to ensure that those who live in 
urban areas have access, not just to potable water and sanitation, but also to necessary health, 
economic, and social services. The U.S. contribution for core funding of UN-HABITAT enables the 
program to continue to strengthen its work pertaining to economic freedom, good governance, democracy 
building, gender equality, and the mobilization of domestic resources. 

United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) ($950,000); UNCDF offers a unique 
combination of investment capital, capacity building, and technical advisory services to promote 
microfinance and local development in the Least Developed Countries (LDCs). UNCDF' 
provides access to financing to private sector and individual entrepreneurs through “inclusive 
financial market” programs. Its programs support key U.S. policy priorities to encourage private 
sector-led growth as an engine for development, and assist developing countries to accelerate 
their development to achieve the Millennium Development Goals. 

United Nations Development Program (UNDP) ($71 .535 million); UNDP is the UN's primary development 
agency, present in over 130 countries. Its program focus areas arc poverty, democratic governance, environment, 
and crisis prevention and recovery. U.S. voluntary contributions generally are provided to UNDP’s “core 
resources,” an un-earmarked fund used for organizational support costs and basic programming expenditures. 
U.S. objectives for contributing to UNDP arc to enable UNDP to maintain an adequate level of organizational 
infrastructure with effective management practices, and to ensure UNDP delivers assistance programs effectively 
in key areas that support U.S. policy objectives. 

United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) ($7.7 million); UNEP is the lead United Nations 
agency for environmental issues, providing information and support for environmental ministries and 
capacity building and programs for many developing countries. UNEP leads within the United Nations 
system on environment issues, including developing the international environmental agenda, advocating 
for environmental issues, promoting creation and implementation of environmental policy instruments, 
and assessing environmental conditions and trends. Contributions to UNEP’s Environment Fund provide 
for core funding for UNEP’s divisions and offices, which undertake projects in focal areas such as climate 
change, disasters, ecosystems governance, harmful substances, and resource efficiency. 
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UN Women (formerly United Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM)) ($8 million): 

The United Nations Entity for Gender Equality and Women’s Empowerment, or UN Women, 
was established in July 2010 through UNGA Resolution 64/289, and the UN Development Fund 
for Women (UNIFEM) became a part of this new entity. UN Women became operational on 
January 1 , 201 1 . With the creation of UN Women, the many issues of direct consequence to 
women and girls - including increasing women’s political participation, expanding women’s 
economic and educational opportunities, reducing violence against women, improving women’s 
health, protecting the rights of indigenous women and women with disabilities, facilitating 
women’s political participation, and countering discrimination against women - will henceforth 
be handled by one agency. This consolidation will strengthen and streamline the UN’s efforts 
and will allow programs related to women to be formulated and implemented more efficiently. 

The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) Voluntary Cooperation Program (VCP) ($2.09 
million): The U.S. WMO VCP supports programs to build capacity of developing countries to 
address matters related to climate, water, and weather. This funding provides for expanded 
cooperation on improving hurricane forecasting; and addressing gaps in the Global 
Telecommunications System in order to improve the transmission of natural disaster warnings to 
national and local populations. The U.S. WMO VCP Program also funds forecast training in 
regions such as Africa, South America, and the Pacific to help Members understand how climate, 
water, and weather-trends affect larger socio-economic issues such as a country's food supply. 

The World Trade Organization (WTO) Technical Assistance (SI. 14 million): The U.S. 
contribution to the WTO Doha Development Agenda Global Trust Fund for trade-related 
technical assistance serves both to underscore our continuing commitment to the multilateral, 
rules-based intemational trade regime, and to help developing countries take advantage of the 
opportunities for growth, combating poverty, and increasing stability. This contribution provides 
for technical assistance and capacity building projects to bolster the trade capacity of developing 
countries. 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) ($2.94 million): ): OCHA 
coordinates the international response to humanitarian crises. It works with UN agencies and 
other national and international organizations (including UNICEF, the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), the ICRC and others) that provide assistance directly to disaster victims. 
The U.S. contribution to OCHA is significant, as it helps support the organization’s core 
operating expenses, which arc critical to the effective coordination of UN humanitarian 
assistance. 
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International Organizations and Programs 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

Enacted 

Total” 

FY 2010 

Actual 

Total' 

FY20ii 

CR’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Total (liodurtng) 


390,400 

394.000 

, 348.705 

lO - International Organkations 

r 394,000 

" 390,400 

".Sr'S-:: • . 

348,705 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 


950 

* 

93! 

International Development Law Organization (IDLO) 



* 


Internationa! Maritime Organization (IMO) 

400 


* 


International Chemicals and Toxics Programs 

- 


* 


International Conservation Programs 

7,500 

7,500 

* 


International Panel on Climate Changc/UN Framework Convention on 
Climate Change 

13,000 

13,000 

* 

IHI 

Montreal Protocol Multilateral Fund 

25,500 

25.500 


wmsma 

Multilateral Action Initiatives 

- 

- 

* 


Organization of American States (OAS) Development Assistance 

5,000 

5,000 

* 


OAS Fund for Strengthening Democracy 

3,000 

3,000 

* 


UN Ollke for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (UNOCHA) 

3,000 

3,000 

* 

2,940 

UN Voluntary Funds for Technical Cooperation in the Field of Human 
Rights 

1.425 

1,425 

* 


UN Human Settlements Program (UN-HABITAT) 


2,050 

* 

■BB 

UN Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) 

625 

625 

* 

■IB! 

UN Democracy Fund (UNDEF) 

4,500 


» 

4,755 

UN Development Program (UNDP) 

100,500 

100,500 

* 

71,535 

UN Environment Program (UNEP) 

11,500 

1 1 .500 

* 

7,700 

International Contributions for Scientific, Educational and Cultural 
Activities (UNESCO/ICSECA) 

LOGO 

1,000 

* 

980 

UN Population Fund (UNFPA)'*^ 

55,000 

51,400 

* 

47,500 

UN High Commissioner for Human Rights (UNHCHR) 

7,000 

7,000 

* 

_ 

UN Children's Fund (UNICEF) 

132.250 

132,250 

* 

126,600 

UNIFEM Trust Fund 

3,000 

3.000 

* 

. 

UN Women (UNIFEM) 

6,000 

6,000 

♦ 

8,000 

UN Voluntary Fund for Victims of Torture (UNVFVT) 

■BSS! 

7,100 

♦ 

5.700 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


2.050 

* 

2,090 

World Trade Organization (WTO) Technical Assistance 

1.050 

1,050 

♦ 



''FY 20 !0 Enacted Total rcdccis the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. I i 1-117) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

^ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111- 
1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L, 1 1 1-32). 

^ The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. I i 1-322). 

The FY 20 1 0 Actual level reflects the transfer of S3.6 million from International Organizations & Programs to Global Health and 
Child Survival-USAID. 
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International Financial Institutions 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Enacted 

Total 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total *"'■ 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

International Development Association 

1,262,500 

1 ,262,500 

1,262,500 

1,358,500 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development 

- 

- 

- 

1 17,364 

Globa! Environment Facility 

86,500 

86,500 

86,500 

143,750 

African Development Fund 

155,000 

155,000 

155,000 

195,000 

African Development Bank 


- 

- 

32,418 

Asian Development Fund 

105,000 

105,000 

105,000 

1 15,250 

Asian Development Bank 

- 

- 


106,586 

Intor-Amcrican Development Bank 

204,000 

204,000 


102,018 

Multilateral Investment Fund 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Intcr-Anierican Investment Corporation 

4,670 

4,670 

4,670 

20,429 

F.uropcan Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Global Agriculture and Food Security Program' 

- 

- 

- 

308,000 

International Fund for Agricultural Development 

38,000 

38,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Clean Technology Fund 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

400,000 

Strategic Climate Fund 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

190,000 

Multilateral Debt Relief Initiative 

- 

- 

- 

174,500 

International Financial Institutions 

2,255,670 

2,255,670 

2,04.3,670 

.3,318,815 


1/ l Y 2010 liruictcd ToUil rcllccts the allocalions from the (’onsolidaled Ap|M‘opriatioiKs Act, 2010 (P.L. 111117) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2000 (P.L. ! 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Suppiementai 
Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. i i 1-212). 

2/ i'Y 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September .30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Acl, 2010 (P.L. 
Ill'll?), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 {P.L. 111-212), and includes forw'ard funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2000 {P.I.. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The I'Y 20! 1 CR is based on the anniialt/cd continuing resolution calculation for PY 201 1 (P.L, 1 1 1-322). 

4/ The t'Y 2010 Lnaclcd and Actual Totals for the International ITmd for Agricultural Development includes S204 million, and the 
Inlcr-Amcrican Development Bank includes SH million of supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L, 

1 i 1-212). 

5/ in i'Y 2010, the U.S. Agency for International Development transferred S66.6 million in Devclopmcnl A.ssislancc f unds to 1 rcasury 
for payment to (he (ilohal .Agriculture and food Security fund. 


International Financial In.stitutions (IFls) provide loans, grants, and investments to developing and 
transitioning economics to promote growth and poverty reduction through their support of public 
and private projects, programs, and policy reforms. They also coordinate development programs 
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with developing country governments as well as other donors, and provide professional advice and 
technical support designed to address impediments to economic growth. The Department of the 
Treasury’s FY 2012 request reflects an extraordinary and unprecedented confluence of financing 
needs for the Multilateral Development Banks (MDBs), stemming from their aggressive and 
proactive response to the global financial crisis, as well as the urgent imperative to address critical 
global challenges such as climate change and food security. 

The FY 2012 request for the IFls of $3,318.8 million includes funding for two new replenishments 
to the International Development Association and the African Development Fund, and General 
Capital Increases (GCIs) to the MDBs which faced capital depletions after their aggressive and 
necessary response to the global financial crisis, which has been recognized as one of the most 
effective development interventions in generations. With more than $222 billion mobilized 
around the world by the MDBs, millions of the poorest people were protected from the worst 
impacts of the crisis and economics of vital importance forlJ.S. exports have performed better than 
they would have absent this support. As a leading shareholder, the United States has agreed with 
the other MDB shareholders that restoring the capital shortfalls resulting from the MDB crisis 
response is critical if we wish to avoid a dramatic and rapid decline in the availability of MDB 
funding. These capital increase requests arc the first since the 1990s and, stemming from the 
extraordinary nature of the global financial crisis, the only time that we have faced a simultaneous 
request by all the MDBs. 

The budget also includes $590 million for the Climate Investment Funds, comprised of the Clean 
Technology Fund and the Strategic Climate Fund, which help combat global climate change, help 
the most vulnerable countries prepare for and respond to its impacts, and demonstrate the United 
States’ commitment to leadership in forging a global solution to the climate crisis. The budget 
also provides $308 million for the Global Agriculture and Food Security Program (GAFSP), a 
multi-donor facility administered by the World Bank that provides financial assistance to poor 
countries that make policy and financial commitments to address their internal food security needs. 

• International Development Association (IDA). The FY 2012 request includes $1,358.5 
million for the first of three installments to the sixteenth replenishment of IDA (IDA 16). 
IDA is a facility within the World Bank Group that makes grants and highly concessional 
or “soft” loans to the world’s 79 poorest countries, and is the centerpiece of U.S. 
multilateral development assistance. IDA is the single largest source of development 
finance globally across a range of sectors, addressing primary education, basic health 
services, clean water and sanitation, environmental safeguards, business climate 
improvements, infrastructure and institutional reforms. The United States was the driving 
force behind the creation of IDA in 1 960 and remains its largest shareholder. U.S. funding 
for IDA has helped eradicate extreme hunger and poverty around the world, while also 
providing the United States with an opportunity to pursue initiatives that advance our 
priorities. The World Bank helped create Afghanistan’s Microfinance Investment and 
Support Facility to establish a healthy microfinance sector. By 2009 more than one million 
loans-worth $632 million-had been disbursed, with a 94 percent repayment record. 
Additionally, in Haiti 210,000 children are currently receiving daily meals through IDA 
support. 

• International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). The FY 2012 
request includes $ 1 1 7.4 million for the first of five installments of the United States capital 
subscription to the IBRD GCI, IBRD is a facility within the World Bank Group that 
makes non-concessional or “hard” loans to primarily middle-income countries and as well 
as some creditworthy low-income countries. The IBRD focuses on supporting poverty 
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reduction, economic development and global public goods, including climate change and 
food security. The Bank plans to continue strong increases in lending to .support 
renewable energy and energy efficiency projects as well as agriculture and food 
production. The Bank also serves as the premier center for research and knowledge on 
development, helping to promote lessons learned and to identify innovations that can even 
more significantly leverage the Bank’s resources to combat poverty. As the Bank’s 
leading shareholder for more than 65 years, the United States has helped shape the global 
development agenda, advancing maternal and child health, education, good governance, 
private sector growth and civil society. As a result, the IBRD has been a key partner for 
the United States on the ground in many countries, in Pakistan the IBRD’s loan program 
or$3.9 billion from 2005 through 2010 has supported important programs to aid recovery 
from the 2005 earthquake, provided micro credits to more than 275,000 borrowers, 
installed water systems for more than 9,000 families in Baluchistan, increased school 
enrollments, particularly among girls, and improved sanitation systems for 80 rural 
communities in Northern Pakistan. In Indonesia provincial health projects helped increase 
the proportion of birth deliveries by trained health workers from 37 perccnl in 1995 to 72 
percent in 2007. 

• Ciobal Environment Facility (GEF). The FY 2012 request includes $143.8 million for 
the second of four installments to the (lEF, a multilateral fund that provides incremental 
fmancc-mostly grants-for projects that improve the global environment, such as reducing 
greenhouse gas pollution and conserving biodiversity. The GEF supports capacity 
building and innovative and cost-cffcctivc investments whose design and environmental 
benefits can be duplicated (and financed) elsewhere. Projects tall into seven categories 
with the following historical allocations: biodiversity conservation, reducing or avoiding 
OFIO emissions, proicclion of international waters, combating desertification and 
deforestation, reducing persistent organic pollutants, and phasing out ozone-depleting 
chemicals. The Fifth GEF Replenishment was concluded in May, 2010 with a record 52 
percent increase in new donor funding. Each dollar pledged by the United States was 
matched by five dollars from other donors, for a total of $3.5 billion in new donor 
resources, and $4.25 billion in available resources, over the FY20I I to FY20I4 period. 
GEF has achieved significant results across the globe. Since 1991, Egypt has reduced its 
carbon dioxide emissions by 1 6,8 million tons as a result of GEF support of the country’s 
Energy Efficiency Improvement and Greenhouse Gas Reductions Project. 

• African Development Fund (AfDF). The FY 2012 request includes $195.0 million for the 
first of three installments to the twelfth replenishment of the AfDf (AfDF- 1 2). The African 
Development Fund is a facility within the African Development Bank Group that works 
with the 40 poorest countries in Africa, olfering grants and highly concessional or ’'soft” 
loans. The AtDF has a strong strategic focus on infrastructure, economic governance, and 
regional integration. The AIDF is particularly active in the infrastructure sector, a key 
challenge to economic growth on the continent. As the U.S. is the largest shareholder, 
AfDF is responding to U.S. development priorities such as infrastructure work through an 
increasing emphasis on rural infrastructure to meet food security needs, such as building 
roads to markets, storage facilities, enhancing water management and irrigation systems, 
and investments in clean energy, such as wind, hydro and solar power. .Additionally, U.S, 
support for the Fund further supports AIDF’s Fragile States Facility, which helps meet the 
extraordinary infrastructure and governance needs of countries emerging from conllict, 
such as Liberia. This assistance helps reduce the risk that fragile states slip back into 
conflict, which would create much larger long-run costs to the U.S. in terms of 
humanitarian needs and security vacuums. The AfDF has had significant impact in the 
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region. For example, the AfDF provided $ 1 70 million in support to regional power 
sectors, providing over 16 million people with a new electricity connection; and in Sierra 
Leone the rehabilitation of hydroelectric power generation cut power costs by 60 percent 
and provided 8,000 customers with new access. 

• African Development Bank (AfDB). The FY 2012 request includes $32.4 million for the 
first of eight installments for the AfDB’s sixth GCl. The African Development Bank is the 
non-concessional or “hard” window that makes public sector loans to the 15 
middle-income countries in Africa, and private sector loans to both middle- and 
low-income countries. The United States has been a shareholder in the AfDB since 1983, 
and has been a strong supporter of the AfDB’s rapidly growing private sector lending 
portfolio as it is an important complement to public-sector investments that can improve 
the regional business climate. Through its support to Africa’s middle-income countries, 
the AfDB is helping to create a new generation of markets for IJ.S. businesses and workers, 
enhancing the region’s capacity to grow without reliance on donor aid. With U.S. 
engagement and leadership, the AfDB is building capacity in climate resilience and 
low-carbon development projects. For example, the Bank recently integrated tree 
planting into its road building projects, and is increasingly focused on developing 
renewable energy projects such as the Lake Turkana Wind Farm project in Kenya. Other 
recent results include the $415.6 million Africa Food Crisis Response that benefittod 2.1 
million people in 28 African countries (34 percent of which were women) and the Sidi Bel 
Abbes Drinking Water Supply Project which has supported Algeria’s efforts to improve 
the integrated management of water resources, and access by communities to clean, 
reliable drinking water supplies, benefitting 600,000 people in Sidi Bel Abbes City alone. 

• Asian Development Fund (AsDF). The FY 2012 request includes SI 15.3 million for the 
third installment of a four-year commitment under the agreement of the ninth 
replenishment of the Asian Development Fund. As the Asian Development Bank’s “soft” 
or concessional window, the AsDF is a critical provider of donor resources to some of the 
poorest countries in Asia. These resources finance policy support and policy reform, 
production capacity, human development, environmentally sustainable investments, good 
governance and capacity building for development management, and regional cooperation. 
Additionally, the AsDF places an emphasis on infrastructure finance, and the U.S. has been 
immensely successful in directing the AsDF’s resources towards U.S. priority countries, 
including Afghanistan and Pakistan. U.S. investments have further supported critical 
projects with major results in the region, including Afghanistan’s Hairatan-Mazar-e-Sharif 
Railway and investment in the Pakistan Energy Sector. As a result of AsDB’s investments 
in Afghanistan’s energy sector, at least 65 percent of urban households and 25 percent of 
rural households were expected to gain access to power by the end of 2010. Tlic 
expansion of electrical capacity in combination with other AsDB investments in irrigation 
capacity is expected to lead to an annual increase in agricultural output of 6 percent per 
year and in agricultural exports of 9 percent per year through 2015. 

• Asian Development Bank (AsDB). The FY 2012 request includes $106.6 million for the 
second of five capital contributions for the fifth General Capital Increase. The Asian 
Development Bank is the “hard” or non-concessional window that makes loans to 
middle-income countries and creditworthy low income countries in Asia. The United 
States has been a leading shareholder of the Asian Development Bank since it was 
established in 1966. The AsDB’s comparative advantage is infrastructure finance in such 
core sectors as energy, transport, and water - typically these sectors will comprise 80 
percent or more of AsDB operations in a given year. By the AsDB’s own measure, 
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operations supporting infrastructure perform best in terms of achieving output targets. In 
addition, the AsDB incorporates environment, capacity development, good governance, 
and private sector development in project design. An AsDF-funded education sector 
reform in Tajikistan had a dramatic impact, particularly on girls’ enrollment rates in five 
pilot districts, which rose by 5 1 percent, much higher than the targeted 1 0-25 percent. 

• Inter-American Development Bank (IDB).Thc FY2012 rcquc.st includes $102.0 million 
for the first of five installments for the IDB’s ninth GCI, The Inter-American 
Development Bank makes “hard” or non-conccssional loans to middle-income 
governments, some creditworthy low-income countries, and private sector firms in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Established in 1959, the IDB is the largest source of 
development financing in the region, providing 26 borrowing member countries close to 50 
percent of their multilateral financing. For over 50 years, the United States has been the 
leading shareholder of the IDB, exercising strong influence over the Bank’s policies and 
programs to ensure that the investments made by the American people in partnership with 
the other members of the Bank arc financially sound, and advance the economic and social 
development of Latin America and the Caribbean. The IDB’s response to the 1 laitian 
earthquake is a strong ease in point. Following the devastating earthquake, the United 
States facilitated a landmark agreement ensuring that $2 billion in total is available for 
Haiti through 2020, and that the funds will be distributed under strong standards of 
accountability and with an eye to maximum effectiveness. IDB financed projects have also 
achieved the following results in the region: 1 .5 million households with new or upgraded 
water supply, 3.2 million students benefitted by education projects and 175,000 teachers 
trained, 13,600 miles of inter-urban roads built, maintained, or upgraded, 220,000 micro, 
small, and medium enterprises financed and 680,000 households with new or upgraded 
sanitary connections. 

• Multilateral Investment Fund (MIF). The FY 2012 request includes $25.0 million for 
the sixth installment payment of the first replenishment of the MIF. The MIF is a facility 
within the IDB Group, focusing on private sector development in the Western I Icmisphcro. 
The MIF promotes micro and small enterprise growth in Latin America and works directly 
with private sector and public sector partners to strengthen the environment for business, 
build the capabilities and skills of the workforce and broaden the economic participation of 
smaller enterprises. The United States was the primary force behind the creation of the MIF 
and its focus has been on areas prioritized by the United States from its beginning in 1993. 
Continued U.S. leadership at the IDB has allowed the United States to work with the MIF 
to build and enhance important regional partnerships to strengthen economic and private 
sector development. In response to the crisis in Haiti, the MIF immediately established a 
$3 million credit line to help past and present MIF partners in Haiti get up and innning. 
Additionally, the Business Development Program for the Software Industiy in Uruguay 
played an important role in supporting the development of small and medium enterprises. 
The program substantially improved financial management processes, marketing 
strategics, and quality and cost control. As a result, these firms experieneed sustained 
increases in sales (137 percent), exports (270 percent), and employment (142 percent). 

• Intcr-Anierican Investment Corporation (IIC). The FY 2012 request includes $20.4 
million to clear remaining U.S. arrears to the Intcr-Amcrican Investment Corporation. The 
lie, a facility of the IDB Group was established to promote private small and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMF.s) in Latin America and the Caribbean by offering a 
combination of direct loans and equity investments in individual companies, lending 
through private local banks, and participation in regional equity funds. The United Stales 
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played the lead role in the creation of the IIC in 1984 because of our long-standing 
commitment to fostering economic growth, especially through the primacy of open 
markets and private sector-led growth. The IIC’s mission is closely aligned these 
priorities and has had significant impacts in Latin America and the Caribbean. The IIC 
supports key objectives of the Administration, especially the promotion of private small 
and medium-sized enterprises (SMBs). 

• The Global Agriculture and Food Security Program (GAFSP). The FY 2012 request 
includes $308.0 million for the Global Agriculture and Food Security Program. As part of 
the Administration’s food security initiative, the U.S. Department of the Treasury has 
worked with our partners in the G-8 and G-20 to establish the GAFSP. GAFSP is a 
multilateral fund to increase investments in agriculture and food security in poor countries 
by leveraging U.S. resources. This fund, launched on April 22, 201 0 by Secretary 
Geithner, provides an opportunity to forge a global response among G20 members and 
non-G20 countries, as well as private sector and civil society organizations. As Chair of 
the Steering Committee - the main decision making body of the Fund - and one of the 
contributors - the United States holds a strong decision making position within the Fund. In 
Haiti our investments are training 100,000 small farmers on improving animal and plant 
health. In Rwanda our investments arc strengthening irrigation systems to increase 
agricultural productivity of 30,000 hectare of hillside land in eight watershed sites. In 
Ethiopia the Fund is financing the construction of rural roads to increase market access for 
small farmers. 

• International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD). The FY 201 2 request 
includes $30.0 million for the third of three payments to the eighth replenishment of the 
International Fund for Agricultural Development. IFAD, a specialized facility of the 
United Nations, is the only multilateral development institution focused exclusively on 
reducing poverty and improving food security in the rural areas of developing countries. 
Through low-interest loans and grants IFAD develops and finances projects that help 
smallholder farmers increase agricultural productivity and incomes, improve nutritional 
levels, and access larger markets. IFAD’s mandate is critically important in the fight 
against poverty, as about 70 percent of the world’s 1 .4 billion poorest people (defined as 
those subsisting on less than $ 1 .25 a day) live in rural areas, mainly as small-scale 
producers and subsistence farmers. Forty percent of IFAD’s fimding supports agricultural 
development in the poorest countries in sub-Saharan Africa. IFAD has also achieved 
substantial results on other continents as well. An IFAD funded project in Western 
Mindanao in the Philippines helped former combatants return to civilian life after decades 
of conflict. The $750,000 grant targeted households of former combatants to help them 
with access to land and become productive farmers and fisherfolk. The project benefitted 
3,860 people in the area, increasing beneficiaries’ incomes by as much as 60 percent. 

• Clean Technology Fund (CTF). The FY 2012 request includes S400.0 million for the 
CTF. The CTF is one of two multilateral Climate Investment Funds. The United States, 
alongside the United Kingdom and Japan, led international efforts in 2008 to develop and 
launch the CTF, and strong and consistent U.S. leadership over the past two years has 
helped the CTF become the largest source of international funding for climate finance. 

The CTF aims to reduce global emissions growth and combat climate change by helping to 
close the price gap in developing countries between commercially available clean 
technologies and dirtier conventional alternatives in the power sector, the transport sector, 
and in energy efficiency. The CTF focuses on spurring large-scale clean energy 
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investments in middle income developing countries with rapidly growing levels of 
greenhouse gas pollution, 

• Strategic Climate Fund (SCF). The FY 2012 request includes $190.0 million for the 
SCF. The SCF, the other facility of the multilateral Climate Investment Funds (CIF), 
supports three targeted programs to pilot new approaches and sealed-up activities to 
address climate change challenges in developing countries, while promoting low-carbon, 
climate resilient economic growth. The Pilol Program for Climate Resilience (PPRC) 
helps many of the poorest and most vulnerable countries prepare for and respond to the 
unavoidable effects of climate change by integrating climate adaptation into their core 
development planning. The Forest Investment Program (FIP) is working to reduce 
deforestation in developing countries through improved forest management and by 
addressing the drivers of deforestation. FIP is helping to develop and implement inter alia 
systems for forest monitoring and inventory, land tenure reform and forest law 
enforcement. The Program for Scaling-Up Renewable Energy in Low Income Countries 
(SREP) is supporting a select number of the poorest countries in their efforts to expand 
energy access and stimulate economic growth through the sealed-up deployment of 
renewable energy solutions. 

• Multilateral Debt Relief Initiative (MDRI). The FY 2012 request includes $91.0 million 
for the remaining U.S. commitment to MDRI under IDA 15 and $83.5 million for the first 
of three payments to cover the U.S. commitment to MDRI in the 1DA16 and AfDF12 
periods. Building upon the Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) Initiative, the 
Multilateral Debt Relief Initiative (MDRI) provides 100 percent cancellation of remaining 
eligible debts owed to the World Bank’s IDA, the AfDF, and the International Monetary 
Fund for countries that complete the HIPC initiative. MDRI is expected to provide over 
$53 billion in additional debt relief beyond HIPC to 42 countries. IDA is expected to 
provide the greatest level of debt relief at over $36 billion (nearly 70 percent of the total), 
while ADF is expected to provide nearly $9 billion. 
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Export-Import Bank of the United States 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total '' 

Actual 
Total ’’ 

CR 

Request 

Export-Import Bank of the United States 

2,380 

2,380 

2,500 

-212,900 


1/ FY 20 iO Fnacicd Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. ] I l-i 17) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2(K)9 (P.L. ! 1 1-32). and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 20 1 0 (P, L. ! 1 ! -2 i 2). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September ,30, 20 10 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 20 1 0 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Suppicmcnlal Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 ! CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 ! (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


The FY 2012 request for the Export-Import Bank of the United States (Ex-Im Bank) of $4 million 
supports the expenses of the Inspector General. The FY 20 1 2 budget estimates that the Ex-Im 
Bank’s export credit support will total $32.0 billion in lending activity, and will be funded entirely 
by receipts collected from the Ex-Im Bank’s customers. These receipts are expected to total 
$467.9 million in excess of estimated losses in FY 2012. These funds, treated as offsetting 
collections, will be used to pay the $76.4 million in costs for loan programs, $124.6 million for 
administrative expenses, and $50.0 million in estimated carryover cxpcn.ses. The administrative 
expenses estimate includes funding to meet the increased demand for services; for significant 
improvements to outreach and business development initiatives to increase the number of small 
business that export; and to upgrade the Bank’s antiquated systems infrastructure. The Bank 
forecasts a net return of $212.9 million to the U.S. Treasury as receipts in excess of expenses or 
negative subsidy. 

The Ex-Im Bank is an independent, self-sustaining executive agency, and a wholly-owned U.S. 
Government corporation. As the official export credit agency of the United States, the mission of 
the Ex-Im Bank is to support U.S. exports by providing export financing through its loan, 
guarantee, and insurance programs. These programs are implemented in cases whore the private 
sector is unable or unwilling to provide financing, and to ensure equitable competition in export 
sales between U.S. exporters and foreign exporters financed by their respective governments. By 
facilitating the financing of U.S. exports, Ex-lm Bank helps companies create and maintain U.S. 
jobs. The Ex-Im Bank actively a.ssists small and medium sized businesses. 
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Overseas Private Investment Corporation 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total '' 

Actual 

Total 

CR- 

Request 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation 

-202,70o| 

-202,700 

-217,590 

-188,110 


1/ t- Y 2010 bnactcd Tout! rcllccls the allocations from Ihc Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2()!() (P.L. 1 1 1 -1 17) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1 -32), and .supplemental funding from the Suppicincnla! 
Appropriaiions^Acl. 2010 (P.L. 111-212). 

2/ l Y 2010 Actual Total rctlccls the allocations as of September 30. 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
111-117}. supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and inelucles forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2(X)9 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3.'' The FY 201 1 CR is based on the annuali/.cd continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 i 1-.322). 


The Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) FY 2012 budget is fully self-funded and 
continues OPlC’s positive contribution to the budget. From its estimated net offsetting collcction.s 
of $277 million in FY 2012, OPIC is requesting $.57.9 million for administrative expenses and $.31 
million for credit funding. The budget also proposes $4 million in transfers of credit funding from 
the State Department to OPIC. These resources will support up to $3. 1 billion in new direct loans 
and loan guarantees. 

OPIC is a self-sustaining agency that mobilizes American private investment by providing political 
risk insurance and financing in support of U.S, private investment and U.S. foreign policy. OPIC 
is open in L58 developing nations and emerging markets around the world. OPIC is the primary 
U.S. Government agency shaping overseas investment to promote economic growth in a way that 
respects labor, human rights, and the environment. Through OPlC’s loans, guarantees, insurance, 
and investment funds, OPIC catalyzes economic growth and investment far beyond its small 
budget. 

Private sector investment support provided by OPIC is market-driven, and as a result it efficiently 
aligns limited U.S. Government resources with projects that arc most likely to drive economic 
growth. OPIC is an effective and efficient way to promote private sector growth and the self 
sustaining development that it supports. 
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Trade and Development Agency 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total ' ■ 

Actual 
Total - 

CR ’ 

Request 

Trade and Development Agency 

55,200 

55,200 

55,20o| 

56,270 


i/ I'Y 2010 Enacted Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-1 l7)asof May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 20 1 0 (P.L. 111-212). 

2/ I'Y 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 
111-117), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The I'Y 201 1 CR is based on the annuall/cd continuing resolution calculation tor I'Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


The FY 2012 request for the U.S. Trade and Development Agency (USTDA) of $56.3 million will 
enable it to continue its mission to help U.S. companies create jobs through the export of goods and 
services for priority development projects in emerging economics. USTDA links U.S. businesses 
to export opportunities by funding project planning activities, pilot projects, and reverse trade 
missions while creating sustainable infrastructure and economic growth in partner countries. 

USTDA’s FY 2012 budget request will support key U.S. foreign policy objectives, such as 
promoting clean energy development, broadening economic engagement with Muslim-majority 
countries, supporting the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development, and advancing the 
Millennium Development Goals in Africa, USTDA will also prioritize support for projects in 
emerging economies where its assistance can be most impactful for U.S. companies and partner 
countries. Some of these markets include; China, India, Brazil, Colombia, Ghana, Indonesia, 
Mexico, Philippines, South Africa, Turkey and Vietnam. 

USTDA has a demonstrated capability to respond rapidly and effectively to U.S. foreign policy 
priorities and to promote economic development overseas, while creating export opportunities for 
U.S. companies. USTDA's strategic use of foreign assistance funds to support sound investment 
decisions in host countries creates an enabling environment for sustainable economic development. 
Specifically, USTDA’s programs help to identify and prepare projects for implementation that will 
establish the infrastructure necessary for economic growth. 

In carrying out its mission, USTDA places particular emphasis on activities where there is a high 
likelihood for the export of U.S. -manufactured goods and services during project implementation. 
As such, USTDA supports jobs in the United States by providing immediate opportunities for U.S. 
businesses, particularly small businesses, and supporting longer term employment and export 
opportunities for the U.S. manufacturing, research and development, and services sectors. The 
Agency uses various tools to facilitate U.S. business opportunities in the international marketplace, 
including feasibility studies, technical assistance, reverse trade missions, training grants, and 
conferences. 

USTDA programs have a proven record of success. In FY 20 1 0, USTDA identified over $2 
billion in exports that were attributable to its activities. USTDA’s export measure grew to over 
$47 in U.S. exports for every program dollar spent by the Agency. 
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Food for Peace Title II 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 
Enacted 
Total '' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total " 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Adjusted Food for Peace Title 11 

1,690,000 

1 ,690,000 


1,690,000 

Non-War Supplemental 

150,000 

150,000 


- 

Food for Peace Title 11 

1 ,840,000 

1,840,000 

1,690,000 

1,690,000 


1/ FY 2010 l-nacled Total rcilects the aliocalions from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-1 17)as of May 2010. 
forward J'unding I'rom the Supptcinenla! Appropriations Act, 2009 {P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Suppiemenlal 
Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual l olal rcllccts the aliocalions as of September 30. 2010 from Ihc Consolidalcd Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 
i ! 1-1 17), suppiemenlal iunding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). and includes forward funding from 
Ihe Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 201 1 CK is based on the annuali/.cd conlinutng resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


Title II of the Food for Peace Act (P.L. 83-480, as amended, formerly the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954) authorizes the provision of U.S. food assistance in 
response to emergencies and disasters around the world, and funds non-emergency, 
development-oriented resources to help address the underlying causes of food insecurity. Food 
for Peace Title II funding is appropriated to the U.S. Department of Agriculture and is administered 
by the U.S. Agency for International Development. 

This request includes $450 million to mccl the legislatively-mandated tonnage for non-cmcrgcncy 
programs. 
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4/ This adjusts for funding available outside current year appropriations (e.g., reimbursement for use of U.S. flagged carriers, prior year deobligations, unobligated prior year baiances}. 
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McGovern-Dole International Food for Education 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 
Enacted 
Total ■' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total " 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

McGovcrn-Dole International Food for 

Education 

209,500 

209,500 

209,500 

200,500 


1/ FY 20 iO F^naclcd Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidal»l Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Suppiemenlai 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 

1 1 1-1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-2 12), and includes forward funding from 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 2011 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for FY 201 1 (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 


The FY 2012 request for the McGovem-Dolc International Food for Education and Child Nutrition 
Program Grants is S209.5 million. The Department of Agriculture (USDA) administers this 
program. With the.se funds USDA will provide the donation of U.S. agricultural commodities and 
associated technical and financial a,ssistance to carry out pre-school and primary-school feeding 
programs in foreign countries in order to improve food security, reduce the incidence of hunger and 
malnutrition, and improve literacy and primary education. The program also supports maternal, 
infant, and child nutrition programs for pregnant women, nursing mothers, infants and children. 
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FY 2012 INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
OVERSEAS CONTINGENCY 
OPERATIONS 
(OCO) 
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OVERSEAS CONTINGENCY OPERATIONS (OCO) 
STATE OPERATIONS and FOREIGN ASSISTANCE REQUEST 

(SOOO) 
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Overseas Contingency Operations Overview 


The Administration’s FY 2012 International AITairs budget request includes $8.7 billion for 
Overseas Contingency Operations to fund the extraordinary and temporary costs for operations 
and assistance in Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan for the Department of State and U.S. Agency 
for International Development (USAID). This is the first year State and USAID arc 
requesting funds under the Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) method used by the 
Department of Defense ( DoD) to identify funding requirements for the exceptional costs 
incurred in these three countries. The FY 201 2 OCO request is meant to provide a transparent, 
wholc-of-governmcnt approach to these operations and better align the military and civilian 
costs. The FY 2012 request clearly separates OCO costs, which will be phased out over time, 
from permanent base budget requirements in the frontline stales and elsewhere. 

The FY 2012 request reflects the significant and extraordinary resource demands placed on the 
Department due to the ongoing transition from a military-led to civilian-led mission in Iraq, the 
early stages of a similar shift in Afghanistan, and the increase in U.S. government civilian 
responsibilities in Pakistan. The Department of State and USAID FY 2012 OCO request 
represents a $3.6 billion increase from the FY 2010 estimate of similar costs. That increase is 
more than offset by the projected reduction in Department of Defense OCO costs, which fall 
$45 billion from FY 2010, This underscores the government-wide reduction in resource 
requirements for the frontline states as these transitions occur. 

In Iraq, the OCO request will support the U.S. mission of fostering a sovereign, stable, and 
self-reliant Iraq and the extraordinary costs from the increased Department responsibilities as 
the military presence decreases. The Department will operate the U.S. Hmbassy in Baghdad, 
consulates general in Basrah and Erbil, and Embassy Branch Offices in Mosul and Kirkuk. 
OCO funds will also support increased diplomatic security as well as continued oversight of 
U.S. -funded assistance programs and operations through the Special Inspector Ocneral for Iraq 
Reconstruction. The request likewise will support a new civilian-led Police Development and 
Criminal Justice Program building on the current DoD effort— this program will develop 
capable Ministry of Interior and civilian police institutions in Iraq and provide support for the 
judiciary and corrections systems, including funding the Department of Justice presence. It 
also will fund military assistance to close gaps in the Iraq Security Force's minimum essential 
capabilities; support the development of enduring logistics capabilities and institutions; and 
strengthen our long term strategic partnership with Iraq. 

In Afghanistan, OCO funding will support cri'orts to build the capacity of the Afghan 
government and institutions to counter insurgents and foster transparency and accountability, 
it will support the continued deployment of civilian experts from the Department of State, 
USAID, and other U.S. government agencies in Kabul and the provinces. 

OCO funds will also support shorl-tcrni economic assistance programs in Afghanistan with a 
direct impact on counterinsurgency and stabilization efforts, such as cash-for-work and 
USAID's sub-national governanec and alternative development programs. It will also enhance 
oversight of U.S-funded assistance programs and operations, through the Office of the Special 
Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction. 

In Pakistan, OCO funds will support the civilian and diplomatic security presence and shift 
funding for the Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund (PCCF) from the Department of 
Defense to the Department of State. The PCC’F program equips, trains, and supports Pakistani 
forces engaged in eliminating insurgent sanctuaries that threaten the stability of the government 
in Pakistan, security in Afghanistan, and present a danger to the region and the United States. 
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Economic Support Fund - OCO 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total ' 

FY 2010 
Actual 
Total 

FY 2011 
CR ’ 

FY 2012 
Request 

Economic Support Fund - OCO 

1,342,433 

1,342,433 

- 

1,216,600 


1/ FY 2010 ffnactod Total rctlccls Ihc allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-l 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010(P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations a.s of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 i- 
1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act. 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ThcFY 2011 CR i.s based on the annuali/cd continuing resolution calculation for I'Y 201 1 (P.L. i 1 1 322). 


The FY 2012 Economic Support Fund (ESF) request includes funding for Overseas Contingency 
Operations (OCO) for Afghanistan. ESF OCO funds for Afghanistan will support economic 
assistance programs that will have a direct counterinsurgency effect. 

The requested $1,216.6 million will fund a combination of programs, across multiple sectors that 
support the counterinsurgency strategy by promoting interventions that will strengthen national 
and sub-national governance, provide needed services and job opportunities to citizens, while also 
laying the groundwork for lasting solutions. 

In FY 2012, ESF OCO resources will be used to fund programs that have an immediate impact on 
counterinsurgency efforts. Funding will support the work being carried out by the provincial 
reconstruction teams (PRTs). These programs will include cash-for-work programs in the south 
and cast that promote stability through temporary employment and income generation for targeted 
populations who may be vulnerable to joining the insurgency. They will also provide support to 
families and communities who have suffered from military operations and also generate short- 
term job opportunities or quick impact projects following a clearing operation of the military. 

ESF OCO funds also will support the countcmarcotics .strategy for Afghanistan. These funds will 
support the alternative development programs which will continue to focus on reducing illegal 
crop production through alternative livelihoods programs that improve economic opportunities in 
rural areas, expand the range of licit choices available to Afghan farmers, and reduce dependency 
on illicit opium production. To incentivizc Afghan farmers to abandon poppy, USAID will focus 
resources toward licit income generation and job creation programs that give Afghan farmers a 
broader range of livelihood choices. Due to the nexus of the narcotics industry and the 
insurgency, providing alternatives to poppy production is critical to the stabilization of 
Afghanistan. 

In addition to these areas, FY 2012 ESF OCO will fund the strategic communications program 
whose core objective is countering extremist voices and building Afghan communication 
capacity. To help break the cycle of skepticism and apathy, the requested resources will focus on 
establishing and solidifying effective communications between and among the Afghan people, the 
Afghan Government, and the people and governments of the United States and Coalition partners. 

Finally, ESF OCO funds will support large infrastructure programs. These projects arc the 
lifeline economic activity requires to prosper and upon which the country will rely as it 
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transitions to long-term development. The infrastructure programs represent a concerted civil- 
military effort that unites DoD and ESF funds in the Afghanistan Infrastructure Program (AIP) to 
achieve shared objectives. Under the AIP, DoD resources from the Afghanistan Infrastructure 
Fund (AIF) arc oriented to infrastructure in key terrain districts (KTDs) that require greater COIN 
impacts, by providing fuel and expanding power, transport, and water services in southern and 
eastern provinces. ESF OCO resources arc focused to support the broader energy security needs 
of the nation, developing indigenous power production and expanding power transmission 
capability, reliability and efficiency. Therefore, the ESF OCO resources will serve as the bridge 
from short-term temporary solutions provided through AIF funding to long-term sustainable 
solutions that arc required to both keep the insurgency defeated but also guarantee sustained 
economic growth. 
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International Narcotics and Law Enforcement - OCO 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 

Total 

Actual 
Total " 

CR ■’ 

Request 

International Narcotics and Law 

Enforcement - OCO 

702,000 

702,000 

- 

1,000,000 


1/ FY 2010 !:nactctl Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 ! 1-212). 

21 FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111- 
1 17), supplemental funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1 -21 2). and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The FY 2011 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for I'Y 201 ! (P.L. 1 1 1-322). 

The FY 2012 International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE) request includes 
funding for Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) for Iraq. The request of $1 ,000 million will 
support a full year of operations of the Police Development Program (PDP) in Iraq, The PDP, 
designed as a strong successor to the United States military police training program, will increase 
the ability of the Ministry of Interior and the Iraqi Police Services to manage and sustain the full 
range of policing operations and ensure that civilian police have primacy for providing Iraq’s 
internal security. This effort will support and protect U.S. strategic interests in the region by 
promoting democracy and the rule of law, discouraging corruption and sectarian behavior, and 
assisting in the development of a sovereign, stable and .self-reliant Iraq, 

The PDP will include approximately 190 advisors, based in three hub cities (Baghdad, Basrah, 
and Erbil), who will travel to approximately .10 Government of Iraq critical 'spoke' sites in an 
estimated ten provinces. The advisors will help to build capacity in higher-level management and 
leadership through on-site mentoring, advising, and training. The PDP will focus on advancing 
specialized policing skills such as criminal investigations, forensics, and border security for Iraqi 
officials at all levels as appropriate, working with the Department of .Fustice (DOJ) (c.g., the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF), the Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA), the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), and the U.S. Marshals Service) 
and the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) (e.g., U.S. Customs and Border Protection and 
U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement). In addition, the program will fund Iraqi officers to 
attend United States-based training at policing academies and those facilities operated by the FBI, 
DEA, ATF, and DHS or other international police training venues such as the International Law 
Enforcement Academies. The PDP also includes a robust instructor-development program and 
supports training at regional and national Iraqi academics to ensure a uniform training standard 
throughout the country. 

The PDP is complemented by robust rule of law programs for integrated criminal justice sector 
development. The DOJ/FBl-led joint Government of Iraq-United States Government Major 
Crimes Task Force will provide U.S, law enforcement agents who will work closely with Iraqi 
investigators, building capacity to investigate high profile crimes such as terrorism, public 
corruption, kidnapping, human trafficking, and organized crime. DOJ also will participate with a 
number of other implementers in efforts to build communication between the provincial courts 
and the central courts in Baghdad, resolving roadblocks in the Iraqi legal system, and helping 
develop the Higher Judicial Council’s administrative capacity. 
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Funds will also support capacity-building work in the justice sector by addressing judicial and 
courthouse security, administrative processes, and investigative practices. The corrections 
program will build advanced skills in senior leaders at post-trial corrections facilities and begin to 
reform Iraq's 1,200 jails and detention centers for pre-trial detainees, A demand reduction 
program will support education and technical development to provide prevention and treatment 
services and implement a nationwide dnig demand reduction strategy. Funds will also support a 
very substantial anti-corruption, anti-money laundering, and anti-terrorist financing program, 
working with the Commission on Integrity, the Inspectors General, and the Central Bank of Iraq. 

In addition to providing criminal justice sector programmatic support, funds will pay for 
Funbassy-provided security and life support, aviation, and other transportation operations and 
maintenance, and personnel recruitment and training. 
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Foreign Military Financing - OCO 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Total ' 

FY2010 FY2011 

Actual CR ' 

Total " 

FY 2012 
Request 

Foreign Military Financing - OCO 

1 

_ 

- 1,000,000 


1/ FY 2010 Fiiactcd Total reflects the allocations from the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 20i0(P.L. 111-117) as of May 2010, 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32), and supplemental funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ FY 2010 Actual Total reflects the allocations as of September 30, 2010 from the Consolidated Appropriations Act. 2010 (P.L. Hi- 
ll?). supplemental funding from the Supplcmcnia! Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 11-212), and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32L 

3/ The F Y 201 1 (^R is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for I’Y 2011 (P.L. II 1-322). 

The FY 2012 Foreign Military Financing (FMF) request includes funding for Overseas 
Contingency Operations for Iraq. This request reflects the transition of responsibility for military 
assistance programs from the Department of Defense to the Department of State. These programs 
have been funded in the past through the Iraq Security Forces Fund. FMF funding for Iraq will 
ensure sustainment of advances that Iraq has made in a.ssuming responsibility for its own security. 

The request of $1,000 million will support the continued development of the Iraqi military until 
the Iraqis become self-sufficient, which is critical to Iraq’s full assumption of security 
responsibilities and will provide an important vehicle for cementing the United States' enduring 
partnership with Iraq during an important period of transition. 

The requested funding for FY 2012 broadly focuses on helping the Iraqis increase the capacity 
and professionalism of the Iraqi military and builds upon the efforts made since 2003 by the 
United States military. Coalition forces, and Iraqi military operations and initiatives. The FMF 
program will parallel the stand up of the Office of Security Cooperation in Iraq and will help 
ensure that a strong relationship is in place as Iraq continues to use its own fiscal resources to 
contribute to peace and security in the region. The program will be focused on closing gaps in the 
Iraq Security Force’s minimum essential capabilities, supporting the development of enduring 
logistics capabilities and institutions to sustain U.S. and Iraqi post-war investments, and 
strengthening the United States’ long-term strategic partnership with Iraq. 
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Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund - OCO 



FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Enacted 
Total '■ 

Actual 

Total 

CR"' 

Request 

Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund 

-OCO 

- 

- 

- 

1,100,000 


1/ 1 Y 2010 i juiclcd TdUiI rcllccis Ihc ;i!!(>cations from ihc Consolklatcd Appropriations Act, 2010 (P-L. 1 1 1-1 17) as of May 2010. 
forward funding from the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.l- ! 1 1-32), and supplcmcnlai funding from the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.I.. 1 1 1-212). 

2/ I'Y 2010 Actual Total reiiccts the allocations as of Scplcmbcr 30, 20 K) from the C’on,solidalcd Appropriations .Act. 2010 (P.L, i 1 1- 
1 17). supplemental funding from tite Supplcmcnlai Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-212). and includes forward funding from the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2009 (P.L. 1 1 1-32). 

3/ The LY 20 1 1 CR is based on the annualized continuing resolution calculation for l-Y 201 1 (P.L. 1 i 1 -322), 

The Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund (PCCF) is critical to supporting Pakistan's 
security forces engaged in counterinsurgency (COIN) operations against militant extremists in the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) and Khyber-Pakhtunkhwa. PCCF helps Pakistan’s 
security forces develop the military capabilities needed to engage in operations which reduces 
extremist access to safe havens in the border regions from which attacks on U.S, and international 
forces in Afghanistan arc planned and executed. The FY 2012 PCCF request of SI, 100 million 
will continue to accelerate the development of the Pakistan security forces’ capacity to secure its 
borders with Afghanistan, deny sal'c haven to extremists, tight insurgents, and provide security 
for the local population. A more capable security force will facilitate the efforts of the 
Government of Pakistan to improve basic government services in areas vulnerable to extremists, 
supported by a robust U.S. civilian assistance strategy and iiinding. 

PCCF funding will enhance the capabilities of the Pakistan Army, the Pakistan Special Services 
Group, the Pakistan Air Force, and the Frontier Corps in the following key areas: air mobility; 
night operations; counter-improvised explosive devices; command and control; intelligence, 
surveillance and rcconnais.sancc; close air support; joint fires; intelligence driven operations; 
combat logistics and sustainment; and civil-military operations. Funding will provide a 
combination of infra.slructure enhancements, equipment, and counter-insurgency related training, 
in addition, training and equipment for the FATA Levy forces will continue with modest PCCF 
funding. 

Highlights: 

• Funding will support the critical development of air mobility assets. Army aviators and 
maintenance technicians will be trained in helicopter combat operations, resupply, and 
maintenance procedures, increasing their ability to support and sustain ground combat 
operations. Pilots will receive training in night operations, precision targeting, close air 
support, and in the use of special munitions in support of the ground fight. 

• Funding will support the continued development of distributed intelligence fusion centers 
that allow Pakistan to better receive and fuse data from various intelligence collection 
sources, which will allow for better planning and execution of counterinsurgency 
operations. Funds will also support the development of Frontier Corps sector 
headquarters, which arc used to coordinate patrolling and monitoring of operations, and 
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Frontier Corps training facilities, which build and maintain proficiency on 
counterinsurgency tactics, techniques, and procedures. 

• Equipment will be provided to battalion-sized units to enhance and modernize the 
communications, logistical support, night vision, air mobility, and air support 
infrastructure of Pakistan’s security forces, leading to more effective COIN operations 
and the reduction of collateral damage. 

• Training will be provided to Pakistan’s security forces in COIN doctrine and in 
conducting civil-military operations such as humanitarian assistance and relief 
operations. 
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S/CT - Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

For FY 20 1 2, the key objectives of the Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism (S/CT) arc to 
build partner capacity, counter violent extremism, and promote multilateral engagement to combat 
terrorism. Counterterrorism (CT) related foreign assistance programs will continue to support 
regional and sub-regional approaches to strengthen global counterterrorism coalitions, with 
particular emphasis on responding to the specific policy and program proposals of Chiefs of 
Missions. The Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) program will continue to build partner CT law 
enforcement capacity, as the U.S, Government’s flagship CT assistance program. The Teixorist 
Interdiction Program (TIP/PISCES) will complete implementation of biometric capabilities, and 
the Counterterrorism Engagement (CTE) program will improve engagement with multilateral 
organizations to build political will for shared CT priorities. The Counterterrorism Financing 
(CTF) program will assist U.S. frontline partners in detecting, isolating, and dismantling terrorist 
financial movements and networks to deprive terrorists of funding for their operations. The 
Countering Violent Extremism (CVE) program will aim to prevent at-risk individuals from turning 
to extremist violence, amplify credible voices that reject extremist violence, and persuade 
disengaged terrorists to renounce violence. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAE (Enduring + War Supp) 

125,175 

125,175 


121>516 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

125,175 

125.175 


121,516 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

125,175 

125,175 

* 

121,516 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

l.i Counter-Terrorism 

125,175 

* 

121,516 

of which; Objective 6 

0 


0 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

0 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

0 

* 

(1 


Peace and Security 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Dcminirm. and Related Programs (NADR) 

Antiterrorism Assistance: The Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) program goals include the 
continuation of the following: 

• In-country antiterrorism training initiatives in critical partner nations and Presidential 
Initiative countries, including Afghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, Jordan, Indonesia, Mexico, 
Kenya, Iraq, and the Philippines, as well as the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership 
(TSCTP) and Partnership for Regional East African Counterterrorism (PREACT) nations; 

• Support to the Regional Strategic Initiative by providing antiterrorism training that 
addresses regional challenges in all designated areas; 

• Support of ATA activities in critical bilateral programs where terrorist activity threatens 
vital U.S. interests and homeland security; 

• Activities in the Caribbean and Central and South America that diminish the likelihood of 
terrorist safe-havens, operations, and transit through the hemisphere and into the 
United States; 

• Programs that address the threat of terrorist outflow from countries such as Iraq, Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan, which undermines stability throughout Europe and Asia; 

• Emphasis on building sustainable capacity in anti-terrorism skills in all ATA partner 
nations. 

In FY 20 1 2, ATA training is expected to be del i vered to over 64 participating partner nations in 
support of priority specific objectives. These activities will maintain and build upon ongoing 
initiatives, including: 

• Antiterrorism programs in Pakistan at the federal and provincial levels providing tactical 
and investigative training with the ultimate goal of self-sustaining programs; 

• Support of a regional antiterrorism training center in Kenya and expansion of cooperation 
in regional counterterrorism initiatives to ATA’s East and West African partner nations; 

• Enhancement of the Government of Afghanistan’s overall capability to protect senior 
government officials and facilities by providing training to Detachment 10 personnel; 

• Support of ATA’s Caribbean partners through investigative and cyber training to prevent 
terrorists from transiting borders; provision of leadership training; and the development of 
regional training centers; 

• Enhanced training in investigations and computer forensics for Detachment 88, a premier 
Indonesian antiterrorism unit, which regularly performs major operations against terrorists 
in the region; 

• Expanded tactical and investigative training in the southern Philippines to support the 
transition from military to civilian counterterrorism authority and capability in Mindanao. 
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New and enhanced initiatives in FY 2012 include: 

• Expanded use of the King Abdullah II Special Operations Terrorism Center (KASOTC) in 
Jordan, which will facilitate training and crisis management exercises for foreign security 
and law enforcement personnel from 40 ATA program partner nations at a modern, 
.state-of-the-art training facility; 

• Land border security initiative in Kenya, in partnership with the U.S, Border Patrol, to train 
and equip a new rural Kenyan Border Patrol Agency to secure vulnerable remote border 
regions from illegal crossings and at-risk game parks from poaching; 

• Explosive incident countermeasures and post blast training for the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Police (formerly North West Frontier Police) in Pakistan; resulting in increased suspect 
devices rendered safe and no loss of life for responding explosive technicians. 

From the regional perspective, TSCTP and Partnership for Regional East Africa Counter-terrorism 
(PREACT) arc multifaceted, multiyear strategies to combat violent extremism and defeat terrorist 
organizations operating in the Horn of Africa, Maghreb, and Sahel countries. The FY 2012 
request in the Africa regional account will be allocated to countries in the TSCTP program and to 
countries in the PREACT program. 1'hc specific objectives of the training courses to be provided 
with the requested funding arc to: 

• Enhance dignitary protection, crisis response, explosive countermeasures, and cyber and 
counterterrorism investigative capabilities; 

• Improve law enforcement leaders' awareness of counterterrorism policies and procedures, 
and their skills in management of terrorist incidents; 

• Enhance border, maritime, and aviation security management; 

• Enhance the capability to retain and institutionalize training received from ATA. 

Terrorist Interdiction Program/PISCES: TIP/PISCES will use biometrics upgrade funding to 
complete deployments that began in FY 2010, in order to provide significant biometric software 
and hardware enhancements that will assist 17 partner nations to correctly identify and track 
individuals entering and departing countries by land, sea, and airports of entry. Current 
TIP/PISCES host nation stop-list capabilities are vulnerable to efforts by terrorists to disguise 
identity and avoid identity confirmation, and biometric enhancements will overcome tiiis 
vulnerability. TIP/PISCES will use bilateral funds to continue program operations, maintenance, 
and .site expansions in critical partner nations vulnerable to terrorist travel, such as Iraq, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Yemen, Thailand, and Kenya, as well as systems deployments to new participating 
countries, and working to ensure compatibility with Interpol systems. 

Counterterrorism Financing: The Counterterrorism Financing (CTF) program assist 
U.S. frontline partners in detecting, isolating, and dismantling terrorist financial networks, in 
depriving terrorists of funding for their operations, and in cash courier training in priority nations, 
which has been identified as a key U.S. initiative. The CTF-funded program focuses on more than 
30 countries that serve as source, transit, or end points for terrorist financing. CTF funds 
Interagency Financial System Assessment Teams (FSATs) to evaluate foreign countries’ 
vulnerabilities in order to reduce risk from terrorist financing and to provide recommendations to 
host governments to counter those threats. CTF capacity-building assistance is primarily based on 
the Findings of the FSATs but takes into account information from posts, the interagency and 
international organizations, particularly, the Financial Action Task Force (FATF). S/CT expects 
to fund several FSATs in FY 2012. 
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CTF funding is targeted at establishing effective anti-moncy-laundering and counterterrorism 
finance (AML/CTF) regimes. This includes the development of legal frameworks and financial 
regulatory systems, setting up viable financial investigative units, providing training to law 
enforcement, and developing prosecutorial and judicial capacity. Providing oversight of 
charitable activities and the informal financial sector is also important in eliminating both witting 
and unwitting financial support for terrorists and other violent extremists. Basic and advanced 
level bulk cash smuggling training is equally important in eliminating illicit financial activity. 
Cooperating federal agencies have developed more than 25 courses in all of these areas to address 
CTF concerns. These courses arc tailored to meet the specific needs of countries in which the 
training takes place, U.S, Federal departments and agencies (the Departments of Justice, 
Homeland Security, and Treasury; the Federal Bureau of Investigation) provide personnel with 
technical expertise to train in these areas and implement AML/CTF-related programs. S/CT 
expects to fund more than 70 training sessions, workshops and conferences in FY 2012 involving 
approximately 3,500 participants from more than 30 countries. 

A significant and growing component of the overall CTF program is the posting of Regional Legal 
Advisors (RLAs) overseas who are U.S. attorneys specializing in terrorist financing. Assigned 
regional and country specific responsibilities, RLAs promote AML/CTF legislation in host 
countries that meets international standards. They arc also involved in training prosecutors, and 
they encourage the development of joint law cnforccmcnt/prosccutorial task forces. S/CT 
currently funds RLAs posted in Bangladesh, United Arab Emirates, Turkey, and Kenya, and 
expects to fund additional positions during FY 2012, including Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iraq. 
The majority of CTF funds intentionally arc placed in a global account to allow the United States to 
respond quickly to shifting threats from Al-Qaida, the Taliban, Lashkar e Tayyiba, and other 
terrorist groups that seek to exploit vulnerabilities in the international financial system. 

Couterterrorism Engagement: The Counterterrorism Engagement program (GTE) aims to build 
political will among foreign government officials and civil societies, and support the efforts of 
multilateral organizations to promote more effective policies and programs. Working with other 
government agencies and with nongovernmental organizations, the program supports initiatives 
and training including through the United Nations and regional bodies. Objectives include 
countering violent extremism, terrorist financing, travel document security, raising awareness and 
promotion of the UN General Assembly CT Strategy, prison deradicalization, critical energy 
infrastructure protection, and cyber security. These efforts focus on priority countrics/regions 
including Yemen, the Sahel, and Southeast Asia. CTE funding will enhance U.S. engagement 
with the UN CTED, CTITF, UNODC/TPB, and UNICRI, and regional bodies, including the 
OSCE, OAS/CICTE, APEC, and ASEAN Regional Forum. Implcmcntcrs include U.S. technical 
experts from DHS, DOJ, State and Treasury, as well an international technical experts. 

As part of the Administration’s efforts to strengthen the multilateral CT architecture, S/CT has the 
USG-lead on the Global Counterterrorism Forum initiative. The GCTF will provide a currently 
missing platform for senior CT policymakers and experts from key countries in different regions to 
share experiences and best practices and mobilize resources and expertise to identify and address 
capacity building needs. Wo expect to launch the Forum in September 201 1 . The Forum will 
include a coordinating committee, four-to-five member working group, and a small administrative 
Secretariat unit. This unit will provide outreach and build/sustain international support for the 
Forum and provide analytical, administrative, and logistical support to the GCTF Coordinating 
Committee and working groups. The unit will also manage the GCTF infonnation-sharing portal 
that it will develop. The USG will fund and host this small (three-to-four person) unit for the initial 
period. 
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Countering Violent Extremism: The Countering Violent Extremism (CVE) program will 
continue to support three components: countering Al Qa'cda propaganda, addressing upstream 
factors that make at-risk populations susceptible to embracing violence, and building partner 
capacity to do both. To counter Al Qa'cda propaganda, the program will amplify local voices that 
will undercut Al Qa'cda’s legitimacy, including victims of Al Qa'cda terrorism and former 
militants. To address upstream factors, CVE funds will provide positive avenues for social change 
to populations at-risk of embracing Al Qa'cda’s violent methods. To build partner capacity in 
priority countries, the program will engage with partner nation governments on 
counter-radicalization plan development, management, and assessment. CVE funds will also 
initiate and facilitate prison de-rad icalization programs and track their effectiveness, including 
providing funds to train partner nation officials on dc-radicalization nicthodologics. 

Regional Strategic Initiatives: The Regional Strategic Initiative (RSI) enables Ambassadors and 
their Country Teams to coordinate counterterrorism strategics across borders, to help host nations 
understand the threat and strengthen their political will and capacity to counter it. At present, RSIs 
cover eight different regions including Southeast Asia, Iraq and its neighbors, the Horn of Africa, 
the eastern and western Mediterranean, South Asia, the Trans-Sahara, and Latin America. S/CT 
will continue to expand its RSI activities in FY 2012, utilizing funds to implement specific 
recommendations that support U.S. regional CT strategics. RSI funds will be used to improve 
regional law enforcement cooperation and cffcelivencss against transnational threats with 
programs in areas such as border security, fraudulent document recognition, critical incident 
management, maritime security, crisis management, VIP training, and forensic investigations, 

RSI funds will also be used to promote cooperation on terrorist financing, and promote regional 
engagement on shared perceptions of terrorist threats. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: ATA conducted 23 assessments in FY 2010; Peru, 
Turkmenistan, Senegal, Djibouti, Serbia, Trinidad & Tobago, Bahrain, Greece. Indonesia, Algeria, 
Philippines, Cyprus. Barbados, Yemen, Lebanon, Bosnia, Mauritania, Kenya, Somalia, Argentina, 
Bangladesh, Ethiopia, and Tajiki.stan. 

The TIP/PISCES program continually assesses the effectiveness of counti-y programs, based on 
data received from partner nations and qualitative successes. In FY 2009, one partner nation 
reported that in an 8-montli period, the PISCES system resulted in the detention of 145 persons 
with outstanding arrest warrants, and 101 travelers using counterfeit travel documents. 

CTF meets its responsibilities to ensure that the training provided is relevant to support CTF efforts 
by initiating a limited number of field missions to monitor compliance and to assess needs for 
technical assistance and training. As a result of these assessments, CTF training requirements 
have expanded, CTF meets these training needs by working with other 
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DRL - Democracy, Human Rights and Labor 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Advancing democracy and defending universal human rights arc key U.S. foreign policy goals. 
The Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor (DRL) has the policy lead within the 
U.S. Government for human rights and democracy, and also provides foreign assistance to 
civil-society partners to help build sustainable democratic institutions that respect the rights of all 
citizens. DRL’s foreign assistance supptirts activities in all areas of the Governing .lustly and 
Democratically Objective, with a specific focus on human rights and civil-society programming. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
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FY 2011 
CR 
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($ in thousands) 
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1 
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CR 
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* 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

DRL’s FY 2012 request will enable the Bureau to fund creative and targeted democracy and human 
rights programs that support the Secretary’s vision to address human rights abuses globally, 
wherever fundamental rights are threatened; encourage open political space in struggling or nascent 
democracies and authoritarian regimes; support civil-society activists worldwide; and protect 
populations that arc at risk, including women, religious minorities, the disabled, indigenous 
populations, and lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgendcred people. Programs will target protection 
of universal human rights, with a specific focus on ensuring the rights of traditionally-marginalized 
populations, including people with disabilities and minority religious communities. Programs will 
assist in strengthening independent, vibrant civil societies; supporting independent media and 
promoting access to information and Internet Freedom; advancing respect for workers’ rights and 
promoting human rights practices in the global business environment; and fostering transparent, 
accountable, and representative governance and political processes, including independent 
judiciaries and free and fair elections. Funds will be used for administrative program-related 
travel. DRL will focus its work in countries with egregious human rights violations, where 
democracy and human rights advocates arc under pressure, and where governments arc not 
democralic or arc in transition. DRL also will continue to work in countries with significant 
Muslim populations, and will continue to be the lead U.S. Government entity funding democracy 
and human rights programs in China. DRL will continue to focus on programs to promote 
religious tolerance, to support labor rights initiatives, and to promote Internet freedom. The 
Bureau will continue its forensic assistance efforts that promote justice and reconciliation in 
nations recovering from the devastation of war. Funding will be used to award grants to 
nongovernmental organizations, both international and local. Most awards will be openly 
competed to attract innovative and effective proposals. 

Coordination with other donors and organizations: To ensure that DRL programs complement 
other U.S. Government programs and support the Administration’s foreign policy goals, DRL 
coordinates with the regional bureaus at the Department of State, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, and U.S. Embassic.s, including with some field-based positions. The DRL Bureau 
also coordinates with other relevant agencies such as the Department of Labor, as well as with other 
like-minded donor governments. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation; DRL’s monitoring and evaluation protocols ensure the 
consistent measurement of program performance as a means of infonning future programming. 
DRL grantees develop comprehensive monitoring and evaluation plans, and provide quarterly 
narrative reports on program activity progress. In FY 2010, DRL strengthened its Grant Review 
Templates better to assess program progress. That template has been circulated as a model for 
Department of State Bureaus to use. DRL also strongly encourages granices to include an 
independent evaluation in their work plan. DRL’s senior management conducts performance 
assessments on each grant twice a year. FY 2010 was Ihc llrst year that DRL had a full-time 
equivalent Program Evaluation Specialist. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: A monitoring visit 
of an implementing partner for a forensic reunification project in El Salvador verified that the 
project had garnered the support of relevant El Salvadorian Government institutions, an 
often-crucial factor in determining the success of such projects. Based on this information, DRL 
funded a subsequent project in El Salvador with the same implementing partner. In Iraq, 
evaluations of education programs showed that a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) from the 
Ministry of Education (MOE) was often essential to the success of a project and to ensure education 
and training received by participants was officially recognized. As a result, DRL now strongly 
encourages that a MOU from MOE bo included as part of proposal submissions for education 
projects in Iraq. In Columbia, a joint DRL-grantcc monitoring and evaluation team found that a 
project to promote labor-related social dialogue had met, and in many cases exceeded, its goals and 
objectives. Based on these findings, DRL provided additional funding to expand the work of the 
project to include the promotion of fundamental labor rights in cooperatives. 

While individual program performance informs future decisions, evaluations arc not the sole 
criteria for determining long-term budget and programmatic choices. To make program-planning 
decisions based on DRL’s overall success in specific areas of concern, DRL funds thematic 
independent evaluations. In FY 201 1 , DRL will fund evaluations on the Bureau’s media 
programming as well as Internet freedom. Other considerations include current political 
environments, policy priorities, creative programmatic approaches, and human rights and 
democracy needs. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: DRL will direct the majority of new funding in 
FY 2012 to human rights and civil society programs, building upon past successes to tailor new 
programs in priority countries or in priority areas of concern. 
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INL - International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The mission of the Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) is to 
minimize the impact of international crime and illegal drugs on the United States, its citizens, and 
its partner nations. This is accomplished, in part, by fostering global cooperation in the struggle to 
disrupt organized crime and other destabilizing groups. INL assists U.S. partner nations in 
developing the capacity to administer their own criminal justice systems under the rule of law, and 
helps to stabilize post-conflict societies through criminal justice sector development and reform. 
INL’s effective foreign assistance programs support the U.S. foreign policy objectives of achieving 
peace and security and governing justly and democratically in more than 70 countries. 

Utilizing funding from the International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement account, INL’s 
centrally-managed programs advance this mission through various activities. Among the issues 
these programs address are drug production and trafficking, drug addiction, money laundering, 
cyber crime, alien smuggling, corruption, transnational crime networks, and gangs. Through these 
programs, INL helps to bolster global peace and security and the national security of the 
United States. Key components include Interregional Aviation Support, the Critical Flight Safety 
Program, Anticrime Programs (c.g., alien smuggling, cyber crime, corruption, international 
organized crime, financial crimes). International Police Peacekeeping Operations Support, and 
International Law Enforcement Academies. 

The transnational criminal threat is broad and adaptive, requiring INL to assess constantly, 
develop, and refine its programs to identify vulnerabilities that can be addressed as effectively and 
efficiently as possible. The Bureau does this primarily through strengthening conditions for 
peaceful development in post-conllict countries, building the capacities of the security and criminal 
justice sector, and supporting multilateral, regional, and bilateral efforts to address transnational 
criminal activities. INL, in close collaboration with other United States and international 
agencies, takes a regional approach to widespread problems, develops custom programs to moot 
individual country requests and requirements, and helps governments take responsibility as equal 
partners. 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

INL’s centrally-managed programs counter threats from transnational crime groups, drug 
trafficking organizations and other illegal groups. Some of the specific components include: 

• Inter-regional Aviation Support: Provides centralized core-level aviation services in 
support of the Department’s overseas aviation programs (Colombia, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Peru, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Iraq), including central management and oversight of 
technical functional areas such as operations, training, flight standardization, safety, 
maintenance, and logistics, and a centralized system for acquiring, storing, and shipping 
parts and commodities in support of all of these overseas locations. This program 
supports foreign assistance goals by providing professional aviation services to INL’s 
programs overseas, including countcrnarcotics and border-security program elements in 
the Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform program area. 

• Critical Flight Safety Program (CFSP): The Critical Flight Safety Program modernizes 
the INL air fleet by implementing fleet management techniques for INL air assets (life 
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cycle analysis, safety upgrades, and programmed depot-level maintenance) that arc similar 
to those used by the Department of Defense and commercial airlines. The program ensures 
safely, structural integrity, and functionality of the aircraft deployed and operated to 
support the various country aviation programs. CFSP increases safety for aircrews and 
personnel flying in these aircraft; extends the service life of the aircraft; reduces 
excessively high costs for maintenance, components, and parts; increases operational 
readiness rates; sustains mission success; and accomplishes continuous long-term 
programmed depot maintenance cycles for the INI, aircraft fleet. 

• International Law Enforcement Academy (ILEA): Funds will support existing ILEAs in 
Bangkok; Budapest; Gaborone; Roswell, New Mexico, San Salvador; and the Regional 
Training Center (RTC) in Lima. Additionally, funds will be made available to develop 
further an RTC for West Africa, which will be afllliatcd with lI.EA Gaborone, and 
contribute to new training efforts to support other strategic regions worldwide with tics to 
terrorism, corruption and other transnational criminal activities. Funds will also support 
continued transition of the Lima RTC into a pcmianent ILEA for the Southern Cone and 
Andean regions; further develop an internet-based ILEA Alumni Global Network to 
support alumni cooperation in transnational investigations with their counterparts by 
means of sharing technical information and facilitate distance learning; and provide 
equipment and technical support for ILEA participating countries, 

• Anti-Crime Programs: Funding will support efforts to combat transnational crimes 
including international organized crime, cyber crime, money laundering and financial 
crimes, border security, and alien smuggling. Implementation mechanisms include 
participation in international organizations, participation in multilateral efforts, regional 
initiatives, and bilateral assistance. Funds will also strengthen inter-regional frameworks 
and diplomatic efforts to addrc.ss transnational criminal threats and illicit networks in 
support of the President’s national security agenda. 

• Civilian Police: Funding will be used to develop further and maintain a cadre of police, 
justice-sector, and corrections senior experts who conduct technical assessments, develop 
programs and ensure their monitoring and evaluation, and coordinate with law 
enforcement, the interagency, and international organizations. Funds will also support a 
program to handle training of all INL team members before they arc deployed to the field. 
Funds will also continue to support the already fruitful efforts to partner with federal, stale, 
county, and local police, justice, and corrections personnel to implement and provide 
expertise to INL programs. 

• International Police Peacekeeping Operations Support: This program is a critical 
initiative to develop a cadre of well-trained and equipped police to deploy to peacekeeping 
and .stabilization operations with the right skill sets, thereby enabling them to implement 
their mandates fully. Funds will help build partner countries’ capacity to train and deploy 
police peacekeepers in a timely manner, support equipment and training center needs, 
continue to help develop internationally-accepted doctrine and training standards, and 
assist the United Nations and regional organizations with the coordination, policy, and 
projects related to the improvement of policing in peacekeeping operations. 

• Demand Reduction and Drug Awareness: Programs reduce drug use, related crime and 
violence, and pressing regional and global dmg-rclatcd threats posed by 
niethamphctamine, heroin, crack cocaine, and high-risk drug-using behavior that promotes 
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HIV/AIDS. Funding supports sub-rcgional demand reduction training centers; 
regional/global knowledge exchange forums designed to facilitate the transfer of the latest 
prevention and treatment research to practice; drug-free community coalition 
development; and research and demonstration programs that address the global shortage of 
women’s treatment services and improve service delivery by developing extensive training 
curricula; design national-level addictions-treatment certification systems to improve 
overall treatment service delivery; and stem the tide of unexpected outbreaks of child 
addiction (ages infancy to seven years) through the development of the first-ever treatment 
and public awareness protocols for this age group. 

• International Organizations; Funding will continue for projects that advance 

U.S. anticrime and countornarcotics goals through the UN Office on Drugs and Crime 
(UNODC) and the Organization of American Slates’ Inter-American Drug Abuse Control 
Commission (OAS/CICAD). Funds advance implementation of international anticrime 
and counterdrug standards, which were largely developed by the United States and closely 
mirror U.S. law and procedures. UNODC and OAS/CICAD programs strengthen foreign 
government justice-sector capacity so they can attack drug trafficking and transnational 
crime groups directly, disrupting their organizations, arresting their leaders, and seizing 
their assets. Programs also enhance international cooperation among states to help 
eliminate safe havens for criminal groups. Funds also leverage contributions by other 
donors, and will support U.S-hosted meetings of the G-8 Lyon/Roma Anti-Crime and 
Counterterrorism Group during the U.S. Presidency of the G-8 in 2012. 

• Criminal Youth Gangs: Funds will continue to focus on the six elements identified in the 
work plan for Guatemala, Honduras, and F.1 Salvador, and on adding prevention, prison, 
investigation, and intelligence programs in Belize, Panama, and Nicaragua. Emphasis 
will be placed on best practices as identified through the 2010-1 1 scientifically-conducted 
public safety surv'cys and crime analysis research in each of the targeted model precinct 
projects. Host nations will be encouraged to replicate those practices in additional 
communities utilizing currently-available resources. The program will continue vetting 
and group training in investigative techniques, provide portable fingerprint registration 
devices and related training, and facilitate the digitization of paper fingerprint cards. 
Judges, prosecutors, and technicians will be trained in the latest advances in evidence 
collection, ballistics and fingerprint analysis, and legal protocols for collection and use in 
courts. The program will also build intelligence capacity by providing training and tools 
such as computers, computerized databases, crime mapping, and analyst exchanges. 

Funds will continue to establish community-policing models (currently in Guatemala, 
Honduras, and El Salvador), analyze successful elements of community policing in other 
countries, and interchange experts. Funds will also provide support for in-country and 
regional programs that have been identified as effective, such as nongovernmental 
organization programs for youth at risk, media campaigns to deglamorize the gang image, 
and the Gang Resistance Education and Training program. The regional effort will 
continue programs to train corrections officials on effective management and rehabilitation 
of criminals and obtaining improved investigative information from incarcerated 
criminals. Lastly, funds will continue support for a Regional Gangs Advisor based in El 
Salvador, two program managers (El Salvador, Honduras), three Model Precinct Advisors 
(El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras) and a regional prisons training advisor (based in 
Honduras), plus related travel and administrative training. 

• Centrally-Managed Program Development and Support: Covers annual costs of direct 
hires, consultants and contracted support personnel, travel and transportation, equipment 
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rentals, communications and utilities. International Cooperative Administrative Support 
Services (ICASS) and other support services (including procurement and financial 
management). These funds will ensure there arc sufficient domestic management, 
contract, and financial oversight for INL’s programs in FY 2012. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

• Anti-Crime Programs; Funds support anticorruption programs, including continuing 
work with international organizations such as the Council of Europe, the Organization of 
American States, Asia-Pacific Fxonomic Cooperation, Middle East and North Africa 
Anticorniption and Integrity Network, and other organizations to fight corruption. Funds 
will support participation in the United Nations’ continuing process to increase the number 
of countries to ratify the UN Convention Against Corruption. Funds will also support 
strengthened and broadened efforts to address kicptoeracy, and to support international 
partners to dismantle transnational illicit networks. 

• Centrally-Managed Program Development and Support: Covers annual costs of direct 
hires, contractors, travel and transportation, equipment rentals, communications and 
utilities, ICASS, and other support services (including procurement and financial 
management). These funds will ensure there arc sufficient domestic management, 
contract, and financial oversight for INL’s programs in FY 2012. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: INL monitors and evaluates programs by performing 
initial and follow-up assessments of the criminal ju.sticc sector, by management assistance visits, 
and through independent external evaluations, field officer hands-on management, and program 
officer monitoring. These mechanisms lead to mid-course adjustments in ongoing programs, and 
inform program planning. Program-specific examples include: 

• Aviation: INL has an ongoing Aviation Resource Management program. Aviation 
program performance is judged by professional aviation support provided, backed up by 
internal technical metrics such as aircraft readiness rates. 

• International Organizations: The UNODC Independent Evaluation Unit is implementing 
its work plan for 2010-11. The Unit will also develop an evaluation handbook and 
conduct internal training on evaluation for UNODC slalV. INL also monitors through 
discussions with the field and through international meetings such as UNODC Major 
Donor group and Paris Pact meetings. Specific projects also build in self-evaluation 
efforts. OAS/CICAD administers the Multilateral Evaluation Mechanism, which 
confirms whether countries arc implementing policies to combat trafficking. In FY 2011, 
the results will be available from the CICAD independent evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the CICAD U.S. -funded Lions Club demand-reduction in Paraguay and Peru, and the 
expert review of the functioning of the Andean Drug Training Center in Lima, Peru. 

• International Law Enforcement Academics (ILEAs): ILEAs track student output as the 
primaiy performance indicator, but a web-based ILEA global network is also in the process 
of implementation. The network will seek to increase communication with and among 
ILEA alumni, including practical application of their training and dissemination of 
infomiation to others, regional cooperation, and links with U.S. law-enforcement entities. 
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• Demand Reduction: Evaluation studies of the long-term effectiveness of demand 
reduction in El Salvador, Brazil, and Afghanistan arc ongoing. 

• Transnational Crime; In FY 2010, INL contracted for baseline assessments of the 
communities in Honduras and El Salvador where model police precincts will be 
established. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: INL strongly 
considers long-temt performance as well as U.S. foreign policy priorities in budget decisions. For 
example, successful demand-reduction programs and gang law-enforcement and prevention 
programs have led to replication of programs in other areas. Aviation support enabled the 
eradication program in Colombia to exceed its target, although the much smaller program in 
Pakistan showed lesser results because resources were dedicated to emergency flood relief 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: INL expects continued satisfactory levels of 
performance if support levels are as requested. Any decline in funding for the Critical Flight 
Safety Program will defer some replacement of aging equipment, potentially affecting flight 
readiness. 
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lO - International Organizations 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The FY 2012 request for voluntarily funded International Organizations and Programs (lOc&P) will 
advance U.S. strategic goals by supporting and enhancing international consultation and 
coordination. This approach is required in transnational areas such as protecting the ozone layer 
or safeguarding international air traffic, where solutions to problems can best be addressed 
globally. In other areas, such as in international development and democracy programs, the 
United States can multiply the influence and effectiveness of its contributions through support for 
international programs. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUStED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

■iSSilllS 

390,400 

.jiislif-'"' * 

348,705 

international Organizations and Programs 


390,400 

* 

348,705 


BB 




Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

, ■■■ -l|s:c:o 

TOTAL 


390,400 

* 

348 705 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

International Organizations (10) i: « !:&: ■ 



348,705 

t Peace and Security ' ' ' 




■'1,323 

International Organizations and Programs 

1,350 


1,323 

1 . 1 Counler-Terrorism 

1,350 


1,323 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

23,025 

* 

16,767 

International Organizations and Programs 

, , 23,025 

. lit 

16,767 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

20,025 

* 

14,767 

2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 

2,000 

2.3 Political Conipclilion and Consensus-Building 

3,000 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People 

187,650 

* 

175,080 

International Organizations and Programs 

187,650 

* 

175,080 

3.1 Health 

1 86,650 

* 

174,100 

3.2 Fducaiion 

1,000 

* 

980 

4 Economic Oowth 

175,375 

* 

152,595 

International Organizations and Programs 

17.5,375 

'' * 

152,595 

4.2 .I'rade and inveslmenl 

6,650 

* 

6,478 

4.3 Financial Sector 

625 

* 

950 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

100,500 

* 

7 1 ,535 

4.7 Fconomic Opportunity 

6,000 


8,000 

4.8 Hnvironmen! 

61,60(1 


65,632 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

3,000 


.I.‘) in 

International Organizations and Programs 

3.000 

* 

.•.UK) 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,000 

* 

2,940 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 fif ( rnatfan alrirn 



- -1 




1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

■■ms 


■ 

2 Gqvei nino Ju>tl» and n.jiio.i atkant 




2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

20,025 

4c 

14,767 

2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

3,000 







3.1 Health 


* 



■■■■ 

* 

mSm 




- 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

6,650 

4c 


4.3 Financial Sector 

625 

4c 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

100,500 

4s 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 

6,000 

4: 

8,000 

4.8 Environment 

61,600 

4! 

65,632 


•. 

■ ‘ 

. _ t • teSiW 



5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,000 

4c 

2,940 


Peace and Security 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) ($93 1 ,000): iCAO is entering a new 
triennium with expectations of an expanded aviation security program that will seek to address 
potential threats emerging from various regions of the world. ICAO’s Universal Security Audit 
Program (USAP), begun in November 2002, and funded primarily through the ICAO regular 
budget, evaluates and identifies deficiencies in the security of national civil aviation systems and, 
where warranted, individual airports, carriers, and aircraft. The U.S. voluntary contribution 
would be provided to expand ICAO’s efforts to assist specific member states with remedying 
identified deficiencies in regions of the world that pose a threat to the U.S. 

International Maritime Organization (IMO) ($392,000): U.S. contributions to IMO security 
programs support Long Range Identification and Tracking, Container Security, International 
Shipping and Port Facility, and Countering Piracy. The U.S. voluntary contribution funds IMO’s 
security-related programs including security audits and technical assistance to countries that cannot 
meet IMO security standards. 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

Multilateral Action Initiative ($2 million): This initiative will focus on addressing emerging 
challenges and opportunities in high-level U.S, multilateral policy priorities throughout the fiscal 
year. The initiative would provide support for timely response in areas that were not known at the 
time of the budget submission where the U.S. can catalyze high-priority international programs, 
leverage funds to enlist multilateral expertise as well as contributions from other donors, and spur 
innovation at multilateral organizations through timely seed money. Such a mechanism would 
help to increase U.S. influence over emerging issues in the multilateral system and enable the 
Department of State to take advantage of unanticipated opportunities to advance U.S. priorities. 
Specific examples of areas in wliich such initiatives can arise include support for the UN’s 
implementation of the Secretary’s initiative on Violence Against Women, funding to leverage 
contributions by the global donor community to the UN Peacebuilding Fund for use in troubled 
spots such as Liberia, support for the President’s peacebuilding initiative to enhance the 
capabilities of UN peacekeeping contingents, response to specific emerging peace and security 
challenges, enhancement of coordination of the UN’s many water-related activities, response to 
natural disasters and unanticipated crises, support for expanding programs to build capacity in 
developing countries to apprehend and prosecute pirates, and support for greater U.S. participation 
in the United Nations Junior Professional Officer (.IPO) program to allow more opportunities to 
place young Americans in UN organizations. 

Organization of American States (OAS) Fund for Strengthening Democracy ($2.94 million): 
The OAS Fund for Strengthening Democracy is a small but highly effective investment, rapidly 
mobilizing international efforts to support democracy through conflict resolution, special missions 
to address crises in member states, electoral observation and technical assistance missions, and 
strategic programs to strengthen and consolidate democratic institutions, political parties and 
legislatures; protect and defend human rights through the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights (lACHR) and its rapporteurs who concentrate on specific human rights issues or specific 
groups, such as indigenous peoples; and engage civil society at the hemispheric level. This 
funding would be used to forward U.S. efforts to mark the International Year for People of African 
Descent in the Americas. Funding in the Democracy Fund would also further our agenda on 
Freedom of F.xprcssion by Funding the work of the Special Rapporteur, who sheds lights on 
violations around the hemisphere. The Fund has injected quick and early seed funding for critical 
programs, for example when crises erupted in Honduras and Haiti, whore even small sums can tip 
the balance in favor of democracy and rule of law. 

United Nations Voluntary Fund for Technical Cooperation in the Field of Human Rights 

($1 ,372 million): The Fund supports the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Human Rights (OHCHR) toward building strong national human rights protection systems at the 
country and regional levels. Current projects include human rights training and monitoring in 
Afghanistan and Sudan, expert assistance on promoting human rights in Pakistan, and monitoring 
compliance with human rights treaty obligations. The U.S. contribution would assist the OHCHR 
in expanding its field activities to have a greater direct impact, sustain existing OHCHR technical 
assistance in over 56 countries, and leverage increased contributions to the Fund from other 
governments. 

United Nations Democracy Fund (UNDEF) ($4,755 million): The UN Democracy Fund 
supports pro-democracy forces and activities in countries transitioning to democracy in order to 
effect broad change in dynamic ways under the UN framework. The Fund, which is financed 
through voluntary contributions by slates, provides support to NGO projects that promote 
democracy, human rights, and fundamental freedoms in places where direct support from states 
may not be as welcome. In his September 23, 2010 address to the UN General Assembly, 
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President Obama called on all member slates to “increase the UN Democracy Fund”. Since 2006, 
UNDEF has funded over 330 projects in all regions of the world. The approved programs focus on 
civic education, voter registration, women and youth participation, access to information and 
democratic dialogue, among other issues. 

United Nations Trust Fund for Victims of Torture (UNVFVT) ($5.7 million): Grants from the 
UNVFVT have been used to support over 230 projects in more than 70 countries to help victims of 
torture cope with the after-effects of the trauma they experienced, reclaim their dignity, and 
become reintegrated into society. The Fund distributes voluntary contributions received from 
governments, NGOs, and individuals to organizations providing psychological, medical, social, 
legal, and financial assistance to victims of torture and members of their families. 

Investing in People 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) / International 
Contributions for Scientific, Educational and Cultural Activities (ICSECA) ($980,000): 

U.S. voluntary funds to UNESCO provide support to the Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission (IOC), the World Heritage Program, and educational initiatives that promote 
international scientific collaboration, science education, literacy, and teacher training. 

UN Population Fund (UNFPA) ($47.5 million): UNFPA is the largest multilateral provider of 
family planning and reproductive health services with programs in over 1 50 countries. Family 
planning and reproductive health arc key elements of global health and contribute to the 
U.S. comprehensive strategy for sustainable development, which integrates goals for health with 
those of protecting the environment, building democraey, and encouraging broad-based economic 
growth. U.S. vokmtary contributions in support of UNFPA’s programs have a vital impact in 
reducing global maternal and child mortality and advancing U.S. humanitarian goals, particularly 
in sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia, and in conflict settings, where the needs are greatest. 

Improving the health and well-being of populations in developing countries, especially that of 
women and children, promotes internal stability and social and economic progress. 

United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) ($126.6 million): UNICEF acts as a global 
champion for children and strives to ensure the survival and well-being of children throughout the 
world. The request provides funding for the core resources of UNICEF. UNICEF focuses on 
five priority areas: Immunization; Early Childhood Development; Education; HIV/AIDS; and 
Child Protection, and their efforts arc critical to the achievement of the Millennium Development 
Goals. UNICEF also has a strong humanitarian response capability that it has put to good use, 
most recently in responding to flooding in Pakistan and the earthquake in Haiti. 

Economic Growth 

International Development Law Organization (IDLO) ($588,000): IDLO promotes the rule of 
law and good governance by providing training to legal practitioners in developing countries, 
technical assistance to governments in their legal reform efforts, and continuing education to legal 
professionals. IDLO helps build and sustain democratic, well-governed states that will respond to 
the needs of their people and conduct themselves responsibly in the international system. The 
United States is assuming the Presidency of the Assembly of Parties of IDLO in March 2011. 

International Chemicals and Toxins Programs ($3.61 million): Activities related to 
international chemicals management and toxic substances are a global priority to protect human 
health and the environment, particularly with the launch of negotiations on a binding agreement on 
mercury and recent progress made on ozone and climate protection under the Montreal Protocol. 
This funding would support a range of Secretariats and programs related to the sound management 
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of chemicals and waste, and ozone layer protection. These activities include; negotiations for a 
global instrument on mercury and support of partnership activities by the UNBP Mercury Program; 
the secretariat costs of the Montreal Protocol, Vienna Convention for the Protection of the Ozone 
Layer, Stockholm Convention on Persistent Organic Pollutants (POPs), Rotterdam Convention on 
Prior Informed Consent (PIC), and Basel Convention on Transboundary Movement of Hazardous 
Wastes; and the Strategic Approach to International Chemicals Management (SAICM). 

International Conservation Programs ($7.6 million): U.S. contributions to international 
conservation programs help promote the conservation of economically and ecologically vital 
natural resources and help to combat illegal activities, including wildlife trafficking and illegal 
logging and associated trade that undermine economic development and threaten the rule of law. 
Our contributions facilitate policy approaches and technical expertise and leverage significant 
contributions from other donors. Programs supported under this contribution include the: 
Convention on Intcmational Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Flora and Fauna (CITES), 
International Tropical Timber Organization (ITTO), National Forest Program Facility hosted by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO NFPF), Ramsar Convention on Wetlands of 
International Importance, United Nations Convention to Combat Desertification (UNCCD), United 
Nations Fonim on Forests (UNFF), and the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
(lUCN). 

Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change / UN Framework Convention on Climate 
Change ($13.5 million): U.S. leadership in the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(UNFCCC), the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), and the intergovernmental 
Group on F.arth Observations (GEO) is a key component of the Global Climate Change Initiative 
(GCCI), one of three major initiatives implcmcnling President Obama's new global development 
policy. United States participation in and support for the UNFCCC helps ensure that countries 
around the world, including major emerging economics, meet new commitments under the 
Copenhagen Accord and the Cancun Agreements to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, promote 
transparency, and disseminate clean energy technologies. U.S. participation in and support for the 
IPCC advances Adminislralion efforts for stalc-of-thc art assessments of climate change science 
and technology, including through enhancements related to global observation systems, carbon 
sequestration, and climate modeling. 

Montreal Protocol Multilateral Fund ($29,232 million): The Montreal Protocol is w'idcly seen 
as the world’s most successful global environmental accord, having made major progress in both 
developed and developing countries to protect the Earth's stratospheric ozone layer. Under the 
Protocol, the United States and other developed countries have agreed — through the Multilateral 
Fund — to fund the “incremental costs” of developing country projects to completely phase out their 
use of ozone depleting chemicals, many of which arc also highly potent greenhouse gases. 
Continued contributions by the United States and other donor countries will lead to a near complete 
phase-out in developing country production and consumption of remaining ozone depleting 
substances. Additional funding is requested to avoid reliance on and control ofbyproduct 
emissions of hydrofluorocarbons (MFCs), a U.S. priority. 

Organization of American States (OAS) Development Assistance Program ($4.75 million): 
These contributions advance U.S. strategic goals by supporting and enhancing international 
consultation and coordination leading to the adoption of best practices. They enable the OAS to 
advance initiatives adopted by the Presidents and Heads of Government in the Summit of the 
Americas and Inter-American Minislcrials in labor, energy, education, science and technology, and 
culture. Voluntary contributions from lO&P arc pivotal in “capitalizing” the OAS Development 
Fund to seed and strengthen programs that have regional impact. This is a grant fund that seeks to 
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reduce poverty and inequality through the financing of technical cooperation projects in the 
Americas. Activities supported include the Intcr-Amcrican Social Protection Network (lASPN) 
and the Energy Climate Partnership of the Americas (EPCA). The U.S. goal is to provide funding 
for the multilateral aspect of the Summit and Ministerial commitments in those areas and share best 
practiecs with other member states to advance economic growth renewable energy, education, and 
workforce development. 

United Nations Human Settlements Program (UN-HABlTAT) ($1.9 million); UN HABITAT 
is mandated by the UN General Assembly to promote socially and environmentally sustainable 
urban areas that provide adequate shelter for all, and to work to ensure that those who live in urban 
areas have access to potable water, as well as sanitation, health, economic, and social services. 

The U.S. contribution for core funding of UN-HABITAT enables the program to continue to 
strengthen its work to promote environmentally sustainable development of urban areas through 
good governance, democracy building (through decentralization of power to local authorities), 
gender equality, and the mobilization of domestic resources. 

United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) ($950,000): UNCDF offers a unique 
combination of investment capital, capacity building, and technical advisory services to promote 
raicroftnance and local development in the Least Developed Countries (LDCs). UNCDF provides 
access to financing to private sector and individual entrepreneurs through “inclusive financial 
market” programs. It creates a friendly business and investment elimate through “local 
governance and infrastructure” programs. These programs support key U.S. policy priorities to 
encourage private sector-led growth as an engine for development, and assist developing countries 
to accelerate their development to achieve the Millennium Development Goals. 

United Nations Development Program (UNDP) ($7 1 .535 million): UNDP is the UN's primary 
development agency, present in over 130 countries. Its program focus areas are poverty, 
democratic governance, environment, and crisis prevention and recovery. U.S. voluntary 
contributions generally go to UNDP’s “core resources” budget, an un-carmarked fund used to pay 
for organization support costs and basic programming expenditures. Our objectives for 
contributing to UNDP from the lO&P account arc to enable UNDP to maintain an adequate level of 
organizational infrastructure with effective management practiecs, and to ensure UNDP delivers 
assistance programs effectively in key areas that support U.S. policy objectives. 

United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) ($7.7 million): UNEP is the lead United 
Nations agency for environmental issues, providing information and support for environmental 
ministries and capacity building and programs for many developing countries, UNEP leads within 
the United Nations system on environment issues, including developing the international 
environmental agenda, advocating for the environment, promoting creation and implementation of 
environmental policy instruments, and assessing environmental conditions and trends. It plays a 
leading role in developing international agreements and also assesses global, regional, and national 
environmental capacity building conditions. Contributions to UNEP’s Environment Fund provide 
for core funding for UNEP’s divisions and offices, which undertake projects in focal areas such as 
climate change, disasters, ecosystems, governance, harmful substances, and resource efficiency. 

UN Women (formerly UNIFEM) ($8 million) The United Nations Entity for Gender Equality 
and Women’s Empowerment, or UN Women, was established in July 2010 through UNGA 
Resolution 64/289. The UN Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) became a part of this new 
entity. UN Women became operational on January 1 , 20 1 1 . With the creation of UN Women, 
the many issues of direct consequence to women and girls - including increasing women’s political 
participation, expanding women’s economic and educational opportunities, reducing violence 
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against women, improving women’s health, protecting the rights of indigenous women and women 
with disabilities, facilitating women’s political participation in all aspects of peace and security, 
and countering discrimination against women - will henceforth be handled by one agency. This 
consolidation will strengthen and streamline the UN’s efforts and will allow policies and programs 
related to women to he formulated and implemented more efficiently. The United States shares 
the priorities of Executive Director Bachelet, UN Women’s head of agency, include combating 
sexual violence against women; providing women with the health services they need; and 
advancing the Millennium Development Goals related to women and children. 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO) Voluntary Cooperation Program (VCP) ($2.09 
million): The U.S. WMO VCP supports programs to build capacity of developing countries to 
address matters related to climate, water, and weather. Because climate, water, and 
weather-related hazards account for nearly 90 percent of all natural disasters, the U.S. VCP targets 
capacity development in disaster risk reduction activities in key geographic regions such as the 
Caribbean basin. This funding provides for expanded cooperation on improving hurricane 
forecasting and addressing gaps in the Global Telecommunications System in order to improve the 
transmission of natural disaster warnings to national and local populations. The U.S. WMO VCP 
Program also funds forecast training in regions such as Africa, South America, and the Pacific to 
help Members understand how climate, water, and weather-trends affect larger socio-economic 
issues such as a country's food supply. 

World Trade Organization (WTO) Technical Assistance ($1.14 million): The 
U.S. contribution to the WTO Doha Development Agenda Global Trust Fund for trade-related 
technical assistance serves both to underscore our continuing commitment to the multilateral, 
rules-bascd international trade regime, and to help developing countries lake advantage of the 
opportunities for growth, combating poverty, and increasing stability. This contribution provides 
for technical assistance and capacity building projects to bolster the trade capacity of developing 
countries. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (UN OCHA) ($2.94 million): 

OCHA coordinates the traditionally diverse international response to humanitarian crises. It 
works with UN agencies and other national and international organizations (including UNICEF, 
the UN High Commis.sioncr for Refugees (UNHCR), the ICRC and others) that provide assistance 
directly to disaster victims. The U.S. contribution to OCHA is significant, as it helps support the 
organization’s core operating cxpcn.ses, which arc critical to the effective coordination of UN 
humanitarian assistance. OCHA will continue to provide critical support in ongoing crises in 
Haiti, Pakistan, Somalia, Sudan and elsewhere, bill maintaining a stable level of funding for OCHA 
is in turn critical for ensuring their ability to develop forward planning on disaster response, and to 
continue detecting and seeking to fill gaps and avoid duplication in large-scale humanitarian relief 
efforts. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: U.S. delegates from the lO Bureau and other 
stakeholders from within the Department ofStatc and other agencies of the U.S. Government 
regularly attend meetings of the governing bodies and committees of the international 
organizations and programs funded by the United States. A primary goal of the U.S. dclegation.s 
is to ensure that international organizations arc carrying out programs and activitic.s of interest to 
the United States. U.S. delegations monitor the openness and transparency of organizations and 
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their programs; review internal and external audits of organizations with like-minded allies, 
provide feedback, including criticism when required. 

The U.S. continued to work with agencies of the UN system to implement the eight goals of our 
United Nations Transparency and Accountability Initiative (UNTAl) that is applied across the UN 
system. The purpose of UNTAl is to improve UN Funds and Programs’ performance by 
increasing the transparency and accuracy of information flow; enhancing operational efficiency 
and effectiveness; bolstering oversight and ethics systems; and strengthening governance. An 
UNTAl assessment has been performed for six of the organizations and programs funded through 
the lO&P account, including UNICEF, UNDP, UNFPA, UNEP, UN HABITAT, and UNIFEM 
(now part of UN Women). Funding for these six organizations makes up roughly 75 percent of the 
account. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In formulating 
requests for voluntary contributions to international organizations and programs, the program 
officers consider the past performance of the organizations and the likelihood that continued 
U.S. contributions will contribute to successful outcomes by the organizations. For most 
organizations with which the 10 Bureau works closely, lO staff has been advocating continued 
focus on performance, the adoption and/or refinement of results-bascd budgeting, and 
implementation of transparency and accountability mechanisms. 

Relationship Between FY 2012 Budget Request and Performance: The contributions funded by 
this account provide funding for multilateral institutions that support global solutions. Therefore, 
it is quite difficult to determine the extent to which the organization’s performance is attributable to 
the U.S. contribution. The overarching priority of foreign assistance through lO&P contributions 
is to advance U.S. policy by working through rcsults-drivcn, tran.sparent, accountable, and efficient 
international organizations. The 10 Bureau requests funding for voluntary contributions to 
organizations and programs through the lO&P account for programs that support U.S. interests and 
for programs that the U.S. believes meet minimum standards for accountability, transparency, and 
performance. The programs to be funded through the lO&P in FY 2012 meet these standards. 
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ISN - International Security and Nonproliferation 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) to states of concern, non-state actors, and 
terrorists is a direct and urgent threat to U.S. and international security. The Bureau of 
International Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) leads the Department ofState's efforts to prevent 
the spread of WMD — whether nuclear, biological, chemical, or radiological — and their delivery 
systems, as well as destabilizing conventional weapons. The Bureau’s foreign assistance 
programs arc vital tools in this effort. ISN uses these programs to strengthen foreign government 
and international capabilities to deny access to WMD and related materials, expertise, and 
technologies; destroy WMD and secure WMD-rclated materials; strengthen stralcgic trade and 
border controls worldwide; and enhance foreign government and international capabilities and 
cooperation to counter terrorist acquisition or use of weapons of mass destruction. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp),, 

262,485 

262,485 

■ it 

253, «7|} 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

262,485 

262,485 

* 

253,070 






Non-War Supplemental 


0 



TOTAL 

262,485 

262,485 

■k 

■:Tt:72S3,070 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State International Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) 

262,485 

rt,,;...;;...' ■ ^ 

253,070 

1 Peace and Security 

262,485 

* 

253,076 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

262,485 

* 

253,070 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

262.485 

* 

253,070 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State International Security and Nonproliferation (ISN) 


' -k 


X Peace and Security 

262,485 

- jh 

253,070 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

262,485 

* 

253.070 

of which: Objective 6 

8,330 


5,966 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

8,330 

* 

5,966 
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Peace and Security 

The Nonproliferation and Disarmament Fund (NDF) supports the development, negotiation, 
financing, and implementation of carefully-vetted programs to destroy, secure, or prevent the 
proliferation of WMD, WMD-rclatcd materials and delivery systems, and destabilizing 
conventional weapons. The NDF’s special authorities allow it to undertake rapid-response threat 
reduction work around the globe. NDF projects frequently are in places that arc difficult for 
U.S. Embassies to cover and require specialized expertise to implement. Current and recent past 
NDF projects include programmatic support to pcnnancntly decommission the Soviet-legacy 
BN-350 plutonium breeder reactor in Kazakhstan, combat nuclear smuggling in Afghanistan, and 
work with the World Health Organization to develop and deliver biosafety and biosccurity training 
to selected countries. Requested FY 2012 funding will provide resources necessary for the NDF 
and policymakers to maintain maximum flexibility in addressing new opportunities for WMD and 
conventional threat reduction as they emerge. 

Global Threat Reduction (GTR) programs help prevent terrorist, other non-state actor, and 
proliferant state access to WMD expertise and materials. GTR focuses its programming 
particularly on the frontline states of Pakistan, Iraq, and Afghanistan, and on regions where the risk 
of terrorism and proliferation is greatest. GTR includes initiatives to enhance security for 
dangerous biological materials, improve chemical security best practices, and decrease the 
likelihood that terrorists could gain the expertise needed to develop an improvised nuclear device. 
GTR also continues to engage scientists, technicians, and engineers with WMD and 
WMD-applicablc expertise globally, including in Iraq, Libya, and the former Soviet Union. GTR 
serves as the cornerstone of the U.S. effort to transition the Science Center in Kyiv into a platform 
for international cooperation on nonproliferation, and to assist institutes in the former Soviet Union 
in achieving financial self-sustainability so they do not have economic incentives to proliferate. 
Following Russia’s announcement that it intends to withdraw from the Science Center in Moscow 
within the next few years, GTR will work with other relevant U.S. Government agencies to pursue 
a new framework For cooperation with Russia. New for FY 2012, the Preventing Nuclear 
Smuggling Program (approximately $5 million) has been transferred from the GTR sub-account to 
the Weapons of Mass Destruction Terrorism sub-account, discussed below. 

FY 2012 requested funding will allow GTR to deepen global biosecurity and chemical security 
engagement programs in Pakistan, Iraq, Afghanistan, and the Middle East, and develop new efforts 
in states and regions where there are opportunities for engagement with skilled civil nuclear 
scientists and technicians, such as the Middle East and South Africa. 

GTR activities for FY 2012 will include: 

• Expanding efforts to engage scientists, technicians, and engineers with nuclear expertise in 
key regions, including the Middle East and North Africa, sub-Saharan Africa, and South 
America, to prevent terrorists from accessing that expertise to create an improvised nuclear 
device and to prevent expertise transfer to proliferant states. 

• Continuing GTR’s global biosccurity effort to improve pathogen security and engage 
biological scientists, with the goals of denying terrorist and other non-state actor access to 
potentially dangerous materials and biological expertise and of reducing biological 
proliferation. FY 2012 funding will allow GTR to expand its efforts to address terrorist 
threats in priority regions such as Pakistan and Afghanistan, while maintaining efforts in 
the Horn of Africa, Yemen, Algeria, and Southeast Asia, and targeted regional initiatives in 
sub-Saharan Africa and Latin America, Funds will also enable GTR to engage additional 
facilities housing dangerous pathogens in Pakistan; increase the level of biosafety and 
biosecurity training for Pakistani biological science professionals; and create a robust 
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National Framework for Biorisk Management. These efforts arc in support of the 
National Strategy to Counter Biological Threats. 

• Strengthening efforts designed to engage a cadre of Iraqi scientists, technicians, and 
engineers with WMD and WMD-applicable expertise. In FY 2012, GTR will deepen 
engagement with the Iraqi scientific community; expand efforts to improve security at Iraqi 
facilities that house potentially dangerous biological and chemical materials; and partner 
with the host government to build a sustainable culture of nonproliferation in Iraq. As the 
United States reduces its military presence in Iraq and transitions to civilian control, it is 
critical to sustain engagement with the Iraqi scientific community to minimize 
proliferation risks; but at the same time, the costs associated with running programs in Iraq 
will increase for the State Department. Requested FY 2012 funding will help meet these 
increased costs. 

• Continuing activities to improve chemical security and safety, with the goal of preventing 
terrorists and prolifcranl slates from procuring expertise and materials that could enhance a 
chemical weapons capability or increase the likelihood that toxic industrial chemicals or 
chemical explosive precursors such as ammonium nitrate could be used in an attack. 
Requested FY 2012 funding will allow GTR to deepen activities in Pakistan; continue to 
apply best practices training in South and Southeast Asia and the Middle East; develop a 
chemical safety and security virtual network; and implement train-thc-traincr approaches 
to expand engagement for academic and industrial chemical scientists and engineers in 
northern and sub-Saharan Africa and in priority countries such as Yemen. 

• Maintaining funding to engage scientists, technicians, and engineers with WMD and 
WMD-applicable expertise in the former Soviet Union. 

• Providing for administrative co.sts and travel funds in support of GTR programs and to 
maintain GTR's ability to addrc.ss emerging threats. 

The Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) program assists existing and potential 
proliferation source, transit, and transshipment states with strengthening their strategic trade 
controls and border security. Through this assistance, EXBS bolsters partner countries’ 
capabilities to detect and interdict illicit transfers of strategic items, radioactive materials, and other 
WMD components, as well as man-portable air defense systems and other conventional weapons. 
EXBS also works to prevent irresponsible transfers of sensitive items by helping partner countries 
to recognize and rojeet proposed transactions that would contribute to proliferation. EXBS 
focuses on capacity-building through legislation development, licensing and regulatoi^ workshops, 
enforcement training, provision of inspection and detection equipment, and assistance with 
government-industry outreach and interagency coordination. During FY 2010, EXBS expanded 
to include Moldova, for a total of forty-seven partner countries. In 201 I -2012, EXBS plans 
further bilateral expansion to Cambodia, Egypt, Kenya, Nopal, and South Africa, with additional 
regional activities involving the Horn of Africa and Tanzania, Southeastern Europe and the 
Caucasus, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia. 

Requested FY 201 2 funding is for the core EXBS global programs, which consist of; in-country 
program advisors to coordinate on-thc-ground assistance and provide crucial I'oedback to 
Washington-based program staff; assessments of strategic trade control systems in existing, 
prospective, and former partner countries; refinement and deployment of the Tracker automated 
licensing tool; conferences focusing international attention on key strategic trade control issues, 
including transshipment; maintenance of equipment previously donated to EXBS partner countries; 
EXBS administrative support; program-related travel; and limited support to prevent countries that 
have otherwise ‘graduated’ from the program from backsliding. As EXBS is called upon to 
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address growing and diversifying proliferation threats, program support needs also increase. 
Requested FY 20 1 2 funding will permit expansion of these global programs in the following areas: 
a new regional program advisor to South Asia to coordinate EXBS activities in Bangladesh, India. 
Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka; developing and maintaining a cadre of in-house technical experts 
to share critical subject matter expertise with partner countries; and updating existing training 
materials and developing now materials in the face of a dynamic threat environment. In addition, 
the global account will also now be used to fund assistance to certain foreign countries. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is a key U.S. partner in the effort to prevent 
nuclear proliferation, and it depends heavily on voluntary contributions for its nuclear safety and 
security programs, as well as its international safeguards program that monitors member countries’ 
nuclear activities to ensure they arc of a peaceful nature and arc not being diverted for military 
purposes. U.S. efforts to end nuclear weapons activities in Iran, Syria, and the DPRK rely on 
IAEA assistance and support, and U.S. initiatives to promote peaceful nuclear energy consistent 
with strict nonproliferation standards have increased demands on the IAEA safeguards program. 
The U.S, voluntary contribution also includes funding for cancer therapy, water resource 
management, and other technical cooperation support of particular U.S. intcrc.st. Not only does 
the U.S. voluntary contribution assist the IAEA materially, it also demonstrates U.S. political 
support for the Agency. Requested FY 2012 funding will help ensure that the Agency has the 
resources and authorities to carry out its critical international safeguards program. In particular, 
this funding will help fund the critically-necdcd replacement of the aging Safeguards Analytical 
Laboratory located at Scibersdorf, Austria, This laboratory is a core element of the ability of the 
IAEA’s safeguard program to detect undeclared activities, and its continued effectiveness depends 
on extra-budgetary financial support. Requested FY 2012 funding will also support more 
effective safeguards at a larger number of locations, development of advanced safeguards 
technology and procedures, more extensive activities to counter nuclear terrorism, and 
strengthened nuclear safety measures globally. 

The activities of the Comprehensive Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT) Organization’s Preparatory 
Commission, supported by the U.S. voluntary contribution to the IAEA, include the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of the International Monitoring System (IMS), a 
worldwide system of 32 1 seismic, hydroacoustic, and other types of sensing stations that help 
detect nuclear explosions worldwide. The data produced by the IMS arc a useful supplement to 
U.S. National Means and Methods for monitoring nuclear explosions. The total number of IMS 
stations certified as meeting requirements is now 254, or 79 percent of the planned network. 
Requested FY 2012 funding will support continued progress on station installation as well as 
continued operations and maintenance of already installed stations. Funding will also support the 
continued development of the on-site inspection system, which will enable the fielding of 
inspection teams to investigate ambiguous events to determine if they were nuclear explosions. 

With U.S. support through a separate voluntary contribution, the Provisional Technical Secretariat 
(PTS) of the Preparatory Commission for the Comprehensive Nuclear Test-Ban Organization 
(CTBTO) will increase the effectiveness and efficiency of the CTBT verification regime, and 
increase the capability of the regime to contribute to U.S. national capabilities for nuclear 
explosion monitoring. The U.S. Nuclear Testing Verification and Monitoring Task Force 
(VMTF), consisting of representatives from the Departments of State, Energy, and Defense, as well 
as the Intelligence Community, has consulted with the PTS and identified potential projects to 
assist with the most pressing needs. Requested FY 2012 funding would be used to continue 
projects decided upon by the VMTF and started with requested FY 2011 funds, as well as new 
projects decided upon by the VMTF. Such projects fall into the following categories: 
improving the radionuclide component of the International Monitoring System (IMS); ensuring the 
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development and impiementation ot'an effective on-site inspection regime; providing 
U.S. assistance for IMS Waveform technology and enhancing the analytical capabilities of the 
International Data Center; and providing U.S. assistance to help selected states develop capable 
National Data Centers in support of U.S. nonproliferation objectives. Due to a recent 
reorganization, managcnicnt of the Comprehensive Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT) sub-account,s 
has transferred from ISN to the Bureau of Arms Control, Verification, and Compliance. 

The Weapons of Mass Destruction Terrorism (WMDT) program will continue to undertake 
projects to improve international capabilities to prevent, prepare for, and respond to a terrorist 
attack involving WMD. In support of the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear Terrorism 
(GICNT), requested FY 2012 funding will be used to continue support for the incentive plan to 
foster active participation by all GICNT partners, host or co-host workshops and other meetings in 
support of the GICNT action plan, and maintain the web-based catalogue of all U.S. Government 
engagement projects with foreign governments related to preventing and responding to the threat of 
WMD terrorism. New for FY 20 1 2, the WMDT program now includes the Preventing Nuclear 
Smuggling Program (PNSP) that previously was part of the Global Threat Reduction program. 
Preventing nuclear smuggling is an important element of the broader effort to combat nuclear 
terrorism, so this reorganization of sub-accounts will promote synergy and program effectiveness. 
Requested FY 2012 funding will allow PNSP to continue efforts to promote international nuclear 
forensics cooperation and leverage foreign funding for projects to build anti-smuggling capabilities 
in vulnerable countries. Requested FY 2012 funding for the WMDT program will also provide for 
administrative costs and travel in support of GICNT and PNSP. 

The voluntary contribution to the United Nations Tiust Fund for Global and Regional Disarmament 
Activities will assist countries in implementing UN Security Council Resolution (UNSCR) 1540, 
which requires all UN member states to establish domestic controls to prevent the proliferation of 
WMD, such as establishing the necessary legal frameworks and effective border controls and law 
enforcement efforts. UNSCR 1540 is serving as an important international standard for all states 
regarding the establishment of controls on chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons, related 
materials, and their means of delivery, and is thus becoming a key component of international 
efforts to prevent terrorists and other non-state actors from acquiring WMD-rclatcd materials. 
Although the United States and other countries provide bilateral assistance to help states with many 
of these requirements, the international community docs not have multilateral structures in place to 
facilitate the effective provision of assistance and a better alignment between providers of 
assistance and those socking to build capacity. Requested FY 2012 funding will help assess 
countries’ needs and priorities; facilitate information sharing, especially on crosscutting issues in 
as.sistancc coordination; ensure expert assi.stancc is available to countries requesting it; and will be 
used to deploy 1 540 experts to regional or sub-regional organizations to provide expertise and 
advice. The Trust Fund will be under the auspices of the 1540 Committee’s secretariat staff from 
the UN Office for Disarmament Affairs that was tasked by the Security Council to help implement 
UNSCR 1540. Requested FY 2012 funding will ensure that the Trust Fund has sufficient 
immediate resources to make it a viable implementation facilitator and establish its credibility with 
the international community, so that it will be able to operate in future years with contributions 
from other countries. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Global Threat Reduction (GTR): The goal of preventing proliferation of WMD-applicablc 
expertise and materials is difficult to measure directly because GTR programs arc ultimately 
successful if acts of proliferation and WMD terrorism do not occur. I lowcvcr, ISN utilizes several 
different metrics to measure program success, such as the level ofhost government participation 
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and buy-in, and the number of activities linked to specific goals completed in priority countries and 
regions. These metrics serve as proxies for programmatic impact, since GTR-funded activities arc 
intended to build sustainable activities that reduce the risk that expertise and materials could be 
accessed for nefarious purposes. ISN also conducts activity suiveys, audits, and effectiveness 
studies that arc used to inform the budget and planning process. Effectiveness studies provide 
valuable insight into whether activities should be reduced, held steady, or increased. In Pakistan, 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Indonesia, and the Philippines, ISN has regional offices and funded local human 
resources on the ground in order to better achieve program results and to receive immediate 
feedback on programming and to implement changes quickly. ISN interacts on a daily basis with 
its GTR implementing partners and other U.S. Government stakeholders to continue to assess 
opportunities, address program weaknesses, ensure program coordination, eliminate duplication of 
effort, and develop a robust and defensible budget based on the resources and security limitations 
that can reasonably be identified. Additionally, GTR implementers submit quarterly financial and 
program reports to enable ISN to monitor the cost and overall progress associated with planned 
GTR activities. 

Export Control and Border Related Security (EXBS): Country-specific and program-wide 
performance assessment data arc the cornerstone of EXBS assistance planning. Country-specific 
assessments provide baselines for newly engaged countries, highlight areas where efforts should be 
focused, and supply crucial feedback on the impact of existing country programs. 

Country-specific assessments also help ISN determine when a country is ready to ‘graduate’ from 
the program, freeing binds for redirection to higher-risk countries. Program-wide assessment data 
provides a basis for ISN to evaluate overall EXBS program effectiveness across all partner 
countries. Assessments arc conducted using a Rating Assessment Tool, with a methodology 
centered on 419 data points examining a given country’s licensing, enforcement, industry outreach, 
and international cooperation and nonproliferation regime adherence structures. EXBS funds 
independent third parties to conduct baseline assessments and periodic assessment updates, with 
internal assessment updates conducted annually. ISN averages all country-specific Rating 
Assessment Tool scores to calculate a program-wide score, using this score to track EXBS 
performance on a year-to-year basis. 

Weapons of Mass Destruction Terrorism (WMDT): The WMDT program funds projects to 
improve international capabilities to prevent, prepare for, and respond to terrorist attacks involving 
WMD. Part of this account is to support the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear Terrorism 
(GICNT), a U.S.-Russian initiative aimed at strengthening international cooperation and 
collaboration in combating nuclear terrorism. First authorized in FY 2009, this GICNT program 
remains in a beginning stage, and for now, ISN measures performance in terms of expanded and 
more engaged partner nation participation. For the longer term, ISN will measure success in terms 
of the usefulness of GICNT documents and activities in assisting member countries to reduce their 
vulnerabilities to nuclear terrorism. The second part of the WMDT sub-account is to support the 
Preventing Nuclear Smuggling Program (PNSP). ISN measures PNSP’s success by the number of 
activities ftindcd in priority countries and regions, the number of donors secured for critical 
anti-smuggling projects, and the number of assessments completed for countries of interest. ISN 
works with the Intelligence Community and other involved agencies to identify countries most 
vulnerable to nuclear/radiological smuggling and other activity related to nuclear terrorism. This 
coordination helps ISN make programmatic choices that address the highest priority 
vulnerabilities, fill gaps in existing efforts, and avoid duplication of effort. 
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OES - Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Bureau of Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs (OES) advances 
sustainable development and addresses pressing global issues through diplomatic engagement, 
including extensive bilateral and multilateral negotiations, and targeted assistance programs. OES 
seeks to improve health through better access to safe drinking water and sanitation, and 
engagement on a range of global health issues. OES programs reinforce science diplomacy by 
supporting Centers of Excellence and collaborative scientific partnerships, protect vital fisheries 
resources, promote a level playing field with free trade partners, and encourage sustainable natural 
resource management and pollution reduction. Foreign assistance programs focus on 
strengthening partnerships and building institutional capacity so that our partners have the tools 
needed to take action on environmental issues. OES also plays a leading role on international 
climate change negotiations, and uses targeted assistance to help shape an effective global 
response, including through implementation of outcomes from the Copenhagen and Cancun 
climate change negotiations. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

' 1 ^ 178,800 

178,800 



Rconomic Support Fund 

1 7H,8()0 

1 78.8()() 

* 

125,064 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

178.800 

178,800 

^ * 

125,064 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State Oceans and liiteriiattonal Environment and Scientifle 
Aflairs(OES) 

178,800 

* 

125,064 

3 Investing in People 

7,950 

* 

8,150 

Economic Support Fund 

7,950 

♦ 

8,150 

.S.i Health 

2,450 

+ 

7,350 

.3.2 Education 

5,5IK) 

4= 

800 

4 Economic Growth 

170,850 

f'S'T'' * 

116,914 

Economic Support Fund 

170.8.50 

4: 

116,914 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

9,000 

4 * 

9,000 

4.x linvironinenl 

161,850 

4! 

107,914 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY2010 

Actual 

FY201 

CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

State Oceans and International Environment and ScientiGc 
Affairs (OES) 

178,800 

* 

125,004 

3 Investing in People 

1 

7,950 

* 

VI 'll 

3.1 Health 

2,450 

* 

7,350 

3.2 Education 

5,500 

* 

800 

'4 Eciinuniic Growth 


!7(),8S,| 


116,914 

4.2 Trade and Inveslmenl 

9,000 

* 

9,000 

4.8 Environment 

161,850 

* 

107.914 

or wUich: Objective 6 


HtD 

* 

l,.UM 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

450 

* 

800 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

857 

* 

540 


Investing in People 

Fxonomic Support Funds : Scientific progress and improved global health are integral 
components of U.S. diplomacy, and key to overcoming 21*' century challenges. OES loads the 
diplomatic effort to implement a policy framework for improving health in the poorest regions of 
the world, and reinforces those efforts with targeted programs in water, infectious disease, and 
other global health priorities. In education, OES programs support global engagement through 
scientific linkages. 

• Water: OES support is focused on building global political will and increasing the priority 
of water and sanitation in national and development plans and strategies. OES funds arc 
used to catalyze and focus donor support on the development and implementation of 
national plans and strategics in those countries most in need. FY 20 1 2 programs will also 
seek to address political tensions associated with the management of shared waters in 
several key regions throughout the world, possibly including East Africa, the Himalayan 
region, and Central Asia. 

• Health: Programs will strengthen health systems and improve coordinated global 
response to public health threats, particularly with countries with significant Muslim 
populations through a Center of Excellence for Health. 

• Education: To achieve broader scientific engagement, particularly with countries with 
significant Muslim populations, FY 2012 funding will promote cooperative science and 
technology research activities. 

Economic Growth 

Economic Support Funds : The FY 2012 funding request supports initiatives in climate change, 
renewable energy, Environmental Cooperation Mechanisms with U.S. free trade partners, a 
long-term commitment to the South Pacific Forum Fisheries Agency, partnerships related to the 
conservation and sustainable management of natural resources and related ecosystems, and 
mercury emission reduction. 
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Climate Change: Climate change funding is part of the broader Global Climate Change Initiative 
(GCCl), and was developed in close coordination with USAID and Treasury, the other core 
agencies in the GCCl. Requested funding will continue efforts through multilateral initiatives and 
key countries (such as the members of the Major Economics Forum on Energy and Climate, or 
MEF) to reduce greenhouse gases (GHO), promote clean energy, protect forests that act as carbon 
sinks, help vulnerable countries adapt to climate change, and promote progress towards a fair and 
effective international regime for the reduction of Gl IG emissions. A detailed description of the 
overall USAID/State climate request and its allocation between the Clean Energy, Sustainable 
Landscapes, and Adaptation “pillars” is contained in the climate change section of the 
Congressional Budget Justification. 

• Under the Clean Energy pillar, OES will continue to support efforts begun through the 
MEF and Clean Energy Ministerial (CEM) process. The MEF unites the world’s leading 
developed and developing country Gl IG emitters, whose cooperation is critical to progress 
on negotiations and reducing Gl IG emissions. The MEF/CEM process engages the world's 
most important energy economics to accelerate uptake of new clean energy technologies 
and practices, such as smart grids and supcr-cfncicnt appliances. Continued support for 
the multilateral Climate Renewables and Efficiency Deployment Initiative (Climate 
REDI), announced in Copenhagen, is another key part of the MEF/CEM process. OES 
also will continue to support the successful Mcthanc-to-Markcls Partnership, now known 
as the Global Methane Initiative, which focuses on reducing emissions of this potent 
green-house gas. Support for the multilateral World Bank Partnership for Market 
Readiness will encourage emerging economics to implement grccn-housc gas reduction 
actions using market-based approaches that stress the role of the private sector. A further 
$4 million will support the efforts of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation to 
increase U.S. foreign direct investment in and exports of clean energy. 

• Under the Sustainable Landscapes pillar, OF.S will support developing countries efforts 
on Reducing Emissions from Deforestation and Degradation (REDD+) through additional 
support for the Forest Carbon Partnership Facility, which provides incentives to 
developing countries to reduce emissions through forest preservation and restoration. 

• Under the Adaptation pillar, assistance will continue to leverage support from other 
donors for the most vulnerable countries through contributions to the IJNFCCC’s Least 
Developed Countries Fund and Special Climate Change Fund. These funds help countries 
develop and implement National Adaptation Plans of Action and related adaptation 
projects. 

Renewable Energy Center of Excellence; Funding includes support for a Renewable Energy 
Center of Excellence to build green energy economics in the developing world and conned 
scientists with U.S. expertise. 

Trade and Environment: Building capacity of U.S. trading partners to protect the environment is 
critical to the success of Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) and is a key component of the U.S. trade 
agenda. OES programs will fund Environmental Cooperation Mechanisms with several FTA 
partners, outside the CAFTA-DR region. The objective is to give countries the tools to improve 
their environmental laws and enforce those laws, promote transparency and public participation in 
environmental decision-making, and encourage sustainable development generally. Programs 
will also ensure that businesses in FT.A partner countries arc operating under similar environmental 
standards as U.S. businesses. 

South Pacific Tuna Treaty: OES requests funds to meet an annual binding commitment under the 
1987 South Pacific Tuna Treaty and the associated Economic Assistance Agreement, to provide 
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$1 8,000,000 to the South Pacific Forum Fisheries Agency. Failure to make this payment would 
allow Pacific Island nations to deny fishing licenses to U.S. vessels and cut off the primary 
U.S, economic assistance to most of these small island states. The contribution improves 
employment opportunities, food security, and sustainable use of fisheries resources in the Pacific. 

Oceans, Environment and Science Partnerships (OESP); OESP programs arc a vital 
component of U.S. diplomatic efforts to address global environmental and scientific challenges. 
These funds arc strategically targeted to strengthen or create new international partnerships. 

FY 2012 programs may include programs to address ecosystem resiliency and combat illegal 
logging, as well as trans-boundary land-based marine pollution initiatives. 

Mercury: FY 2012 funding will help countries develop mercury inventories, reduce mercury 
emissions, and build political will for negotiating a binding global agreement on mercury. 
Programs are targeted on initiatives in key countries to improve chemicals management capacity, 
reduce demand for mercury, and increase the priority of mercury emission-reduction approaches in 
national development plans. 

Performance information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: FY 2010 funds supported independent evaluations of 
the Methane to Markets/Global Methane Initiative and the trade and environment capacity building 
program. Two additional outside evaluations of OES programs arc planned with FY 2012 funds. 
OES continues to strengthen internal capacity for managing and evaluating performance. In 
FY 2010, the Bureau instituted quarterly program reviews, and held a workshop on monitoring and 
evaluation for all program and activity managers. In FY 2011, program managers were trained to 
better monitor electronic financial reporting by impicmenters. The bureau will also participate in 
a working group to analyze the process of awarding and monitoring interagency acquisition 
agreements. 

Use of Performance Information to tnform Buduct Choices: The FY 201 2 request for climate 
change funding was developed with clear inter-agency agreement on the priorities of supporting 
Low Emissions Development Strategies (LEDS), REDD+, and the international climate change 
negotiations, with new funding allocated among State, USAID, the Department of the Treasury, 
and other agencies based on the inherent capabilities, agreed-upon roles, and political priorities 
arisingout of international negotiations. As a result, USAID funding is sealed up to support LEDS 
partner countries, while OES funds concentrate on clean energy cooperation under the MEF 
umbrella and through OPIC, EPA, and DOE. OES Adaptation and Sustainable Landscapes 
funding supports multilateral capacity building efforts, while USAID works bilaterally and 
Treasury supports major multilateral investments. The Methane to Markets program’s 
effectiveness - 40 million metric tons of CO^-cquivalent (MMTCOjE) in reductions of methane 
emissions achieved from 2007-2009 - leads to a renewed USG commitment. The Asia-Pacific 
Partnership for Clean Development and Climate has been discontinued, with the Clean Energy 
Ministerial Process serving as a forum with broader membership and higher level engagement on 
advancing clean energy development and deployment. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: OES expects the largest impact of FY 20 1 2 
funds to be in the areas of adaptation support for the most climate-vulnerable developing countries 
and adoption of clean energy. FY 2012 funding will increase investments in low-carbon 
development, improve access to and use of clean energy and climate friendly technologies, reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, and enhance ability to adapt to the impact of climate change. 
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G/TIP - Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking In Persons 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Combating trafficking in persons is an important U.S. Government foreign assistance priority. 
Across the globe, people arc held in involuntary servitude in factories, farms, and homes; bought 
and sold in prostitution; and captured to serve as child soldiers. Human trafficking is modern 
slavery, and deprives people of their basic human rights; yields negative public health, economic, 
and environmental consequences; and undermines the ritlc of law. The high profits associated 
with human trafficking subvert legal systems by corrupting government officials and weakening 
police and criminal justice institutions. This crime is a transnational problem, affecting all 
countries alike. Hundreds of thousands of trafficking victims arc moved across international 
borders each year, and millions more serve in bondage in forced labor and sexual slavery within 
national borders. At its heart, human trafficking is not a crime of movement, but rather a 
dehumanizing practice of holding another in compelled service, often through horrific long-term 
abuse. It is driven by traffickers’ greed and by demand, whether for commercial sex or cheap 
labor. United States foreign assistance funding will be used to support programs that address the 
prosecution of traffickers, the protection of victims, and the prevention of human trafficking. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 20! 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AftJUSTED total (Enduring -1- War Supp) 



* 

20,808 

ficonomic Support Fund 

12,000 

12,000 

* 

0 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

0,262 

9,262 

* 

20,808 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL 

21,262 

21,262 

sir 

20,808 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State Ofllce to Monitor and Combat Traflicking in Persons 
(G/TTP) 

21,262 

* 

20,808 

1 Peace and Security 

21,262 

* 

20,808 

Economic Support Fund 



0 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

12,000 

* 

0 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

9,262 

* 

20,808 

i .5 Transnational Crime 

9,262 

* 

20,808 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons 
(G/TIP) 

21,262 

.7, * 

2i(.SUS 

1 Peace and Security 

21,262 


20.808 

1 .5 '{'ransnalionai Crime 

21.262 


20.808 

of which: Objective 6 

870 

« 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

870 

* 

0 


Peace and Security 

The Department of State’s annual Trafficking in Persons Report (TIP Report), compiled by the 
Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons (G/TIP), serves as the guide for G/TIP’s 
policy and program priorities. The report uses congrcssionally-mandatcd minimum standards to 
evaluate actions of governments to combat severe forms of trafficking in persons. Every year, 
countries arc added to this report based on new information. In the 2010 report, for example, 175 
countries were ranked, with 2 countries listed as special cases. For the first time, the United States 
was included in the rankings by the same minimum standards as every other country. 

Foreign assistance funding will be directed towards increasing the capacity of prosecution and 
protection programs in the growing number of countries ranked in the lowest two tiers of the TIP 
Report: Tier 3 and Tier 2 Watch List, as well as some poorly-performing Tier 2 countries in which 
there is political will to address the deficiencies noted in the report, but a lack of economic 
resources. Specifically, the United States will continue to build upon its achievements using 
foreign assistance funds to strengthen antitrafficking laws and enforcement strategics, and to train 
criminal justice officials on those laws and practices, leading to increased numbers of 
investigations, arrests, prosecutions, convictions, and substantial prison sentences for traffickers 
and complicit government officials, including military personnel. Protection initiatives arc funded 
to ensure that victims arc treated as vulnerable people to be protected and not as criminals or illegal 
aliens subject to detention or deportation. Trafficking victims suffer physical and mental abuse; as 
a result, once rescued, they need protection from their traffickers and individualized case planning 
that includes a safe place to stay, medical care, counseling, legal advocacy, and assistance with 
reintegration into society. Foreign assistance funds for prevention activities to develop and 
implement strategies to address the systemic contributors to all forms of human trafficking, as well 
as structural vulnerabilities to trafficking. The U.S. Government encourages partnership and 
increased vigilance in the fight against forced labor, sexual exploitation, and modern-day slavery. 
Increased monitoring and evaluation of programs continues to be a high priority for G/TIP. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Foreign assistance is linked to the results of the annual 
TIP Report to Congress, in which each country’s antitrafficking efforts arc assessed and ranked. 
Priority countries selected for funding arc those ranked in Tier 3 and Tier 2 Watch List, as well as 
some poorly-performing Tier 2 countries in which there is political w'ill to address the deficiencies 
noted in the report, but a lack of economic resources, 

G/TIP places a high priority on performance monitoring and evaluation of antitrafficking programs 
by performing routine site visits, management assistance visits, technical assistance training, and 
program-officer monitoring of semiannual programmatic and financial progress reports. These 
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mechanisms can lead to midcoursc adjustments in ongoing programs, and inform program 
planning. All G/TIP-funded programs include indicators to measure performance, identify the 
most effective programs, and disseminate information about best practices. In addition, to ensure 
that programs arc effective, G/TIP uses funds to support research projects that gather new 
information on trafficking patlcrns and assess the effectiveness and impact of training, technical 
assistance, and programs that provide key services to victims. G/TIP has funded Urban Institute 
and Westat Inc. to develop two fact sheets each to be disseminated to G/TIP grantees and made 
available to other antitrafficking practitioners. Drawing from their experiences conducting the 
evaluability assessments, they will create worksheets on the following topics: Identifying Measures 
to Reflect the Impact of Your Program’s Activities, How to Measure the F.ffcctivcncss of 
Prevention Activities, Assessing the Effectiveness of Shelter Care, and The Necessary Elements 
(pre-conditions) for Conducting Impact Evaluations. 

Use of Performance Infonnalion to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: G/TIP began 
using performance indicators for all antitrafficking programs in FY 2009, and will be better able to 
link performance information to inform future budget and programmatic decisions as data is 
reported. The global need for antitrafficking funds is a large factor for informing budget choices, 
as the requests for foreign assistance funding have increased dramatically. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: G/TIP expects continued satisfactory levels of 
performance if support levels are maintained. G/TIP will continue to obtain performance data 
from all antitrafficking programs supported by centrally-managed funds that arc directed to 
projects in priority countries as identified in the annual TIP Report rankings-Ticr 3 and Tier 2 
Watch List; projects in poorly-performing countries ranked as Tier 2 in the TIP Report that target 
law-enforcement or victim-protection deficiencies that jeopardize their Tier 2 ranking; monitoring 
and evaluation of projects for impact and replicability; pilot projects that show promise; emergency 
antitrafficking efforts in response to unforeseen circumstances (c.g., conflict or natural disaster); 
and research. 
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PM - Political-Military Affairs 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Bureau of Political-Military Affairs (PM) focuses on achieving the Peace and Security 
Objective by building the capacity of our allies and partners to fight alongside of and, whenever 
possible, in lieu of U.S. troops in peacekeeping, coalition, and counter-terrorist operations. PM 
accomplishes this primarily through supporting the training and equipping of foreign military 
forces for peacekeeping, coalition, and counter-terrorist operations. PM also promotes the Peace 
and Security Objective by responding to the security threat posed by: landmines, unexploded 
ordnance, and at-risk, illicit, unsecurc, or excess small arms/light weapons, Man Portable Air 
Defense Systems (MANPADS), and conventional munitions. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJXiSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


242,880 


212.9041 

Foreign Military Financing 

54,464 

54,464 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

5,105 

5.221 

* 

5,559| 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

65,295 

65,295 

* 


Peacekeeping Operations 



* 






BH 

Non-War Supplemental 

0 

i » 

- * 


TOTAL 

242,764 

wmmm. 

s * 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State PoliticaFMiiitary Affairs (PM) 

242,880 

* 

212,904 

1 Peace and Security | 1 

242,880 


212,904 

Foreign Military Financing I s i 


. * 

62.800 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

54,464 

* 

62,800 

International Military Education and Training 

5,221 

* 

■■ 5,559 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

5.221 

♦ 

5.559 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

65,29.5 


.12.695 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

65,295 

* 

32,695 

Peacekeeping Operations 

117.900 

' , * 

Ui,S5u 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

117,900 

* 

111,850 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

.State Political-Military Affairs (PM) 

■BEIMI 

* 

212,904 

1 Peace and Security 


* 

212,904 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

242,880 


212,904 

of which: Objective 6 

60,885 

* 

69,759 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,200 


0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

59,685 

* 

69,759 


Peace and Security 

PM manages the Department's Foreign Military Financing (FMF) and International Militaiy 
Education and Training (IMET) programs that enhance the ability of friends and allies to 
participate in coalition, humanitarian, peacekeeping, counter-terrorism, and counter-insurgency 
operations. Military assistance also provides a valuable means of engaging with foreign militaries 
on issues such as civilian-military relations and rc.spcet for human rights. Annual security 
assistance plans reflect the regional and global policy priorities that drive the budget allocation and 
apportionment process. To dctonninc strategic priorities, PM consults during the planning 
process with the Department of Defense, as well as with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, State Department regional bureaus, and other State offices that manage security 
sector accounts. 

PM also manages the Peacekeeping Operations (PKO) account, which provides international 
support for voluntary multinational stabilization efforts, including support for international 
missions that arc not supported by the United Nations and conflict resolution activities such as the 
African Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM) and the Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 
mission in the Sinai. PKO funding also enhances the ability of foreign nations to participate in 
peacekeeping operations through the Global Peace Operations Initiative (GPOl); enhances the 
ability of west and north African nations to address counter-terrorism threats through the 
Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) and the East Africa Regional Strategic 
Initiative (EARSI) programs; enhances capability of African countries to participate in maritime 
security operations; and reforms military forces in the aftermath of conflict, including those in 
southern Sudan, Liberia, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo, into professional military 
forces with respect for the rule of law. 

The Conventional Weapons Destruction (CWD) program, funded under the Nonproliferation, 
Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs (NADR) account, advances peace and security 
interests by responding to the security threat and risk posed by landmines and unc.splodcd 
ordnance, and from excess, loosely-secured, or otheivvise-at-risk small arms and light weapons, 
MANPADS, and ammunition. The program also enhances stockpile security, increases local 
capabilities through training programs, and provides limited funding for victims’ assistance. 
Included in the global request is funding for program development and support, cross-cutting 
initiatives to support sustainment efforts, and emergency assessments to help partner countries 
mitigate risks from potentially dangerous depots, as well as operations to safely remove and 
dispose ofmatcrials following incidents at thc.se facilities, CWD will fund the continued 
implementation of an aggressive program to reduce the global threat of illicitly-held or at-risk 
MANPADS through safe and effective, destruction efforts. PM also pursues the reduction of 
MANPADS threats against aircraft by chairing the Interagency Coordinating Group for 
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International Aviation Threat Reduction. In addition, a small portion of global funding will 
continue to cover other emergency requirements and high priority weapons destruction projects and 
unforeseen mandates that occur during the execution year. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): FMF resources will be used to support administrative costs 
of stabilization operations and security sector reform initiatives focused on defense, military, and 
border restructuring, reform, and operations. 

FMF Administrative funds cover costs incurred by the Department of Defense (DoD) to implement 
the FMF program, both domestically and overseas. These include operational costs, salaries, 
travel costs, ICASS/local guard costs, and higher costs in administering the FMF71MET programs 
in security assistance offices overseas, which implement the military assistance programs and 
which have experienced drastically increased workloads associated with terrorism and coalition 
requirements. These funds also cover certain Department of State administrative costs, such as 
oversight travel. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET resources will be used to 
support administrative costs of running the cxpandcd-lMET (E-IMET) schools. 

IMET Administrative funds support U.S. military education and training facilities, including 
general costs, salaries, course development, and curriculum development, in particular at the three 
dedicated E-IMET schools; the Center for Civil-Military Relations, the Defense Institute of 
International Legal Studies, and the Defense Institute for Medical Operations; as well as the Mobile 
Education Training program. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related Programs (NADR): NADR-CWD 
funds are managed by the Office of Weapons Removal and Abatement in the Bureau of 
Political-Military Affairs (PM/WRA). PM/WRA manages programs in 43 countries to provide 
stockpile security and to destroy explosive remnants of war (to include landmines, uncxploded 
ordnanee (UXO), and abandoned ammunition), as well as excess and obsolete small arms and light 
weapons including MANPADS. 

Peacekeeping Operations (PKO): PRO resources will be used to support peacekeeping and 
counterterrorism capacity building programs. 

PKO funds will continue to support the GPOl program, which has facilitated the training of more 
than 149,000 peacekeepers since FY 2005. FY 2012 GPOI PKO funds will build sustainable, 
indigenous peacekeeping capacity. GPOl will focus on assisting the development of capacity for 
both military troops and formed police units, including support for collaboration with the Center of 
Excellence for Stability Police Units that is operated by the Government of Italy. PKO funds will 
also continue to support the military capacity building component of the TSCTP program, a 
multi-disciplinary initiative designed to counter terrorist threats, strengthen regional capacity, 
promote interoperability, and facilitate coordination between countries. TSCTP PKO funds will 
support advisory assistance, modest infrastructure improvement, and training and equipping of 
counter-terrorist military units in the West and North African regions. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Since its inception in FY 2005, the GPOl program maintains a contracted evalualion/mctrics 
mechanism, including measures of effectiveness, that has helped ensure GPOl is achieving its 
goals. To date, FY 2005 - FY 2010 GPOl funds have trained over 149,000 peacekeepers, well 
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above the initial goal of 75,000 worldwide by 2010. As a result, the GPOl program has shifted in 
Phase II to focus more on increasing indigenous peacekeeping capacity building. While FY 2012 
funds will continue to provide training, equipment, and sustainment of peacekeeping troops, 
activities will focus on strengthening partner country capabilities to train their own peacekeeping 
units by supporting the development of indigenous peacekeeping trainer cadres, peacekeeping 
training centers, and other self-sufficiency oriented programs, events, and activities. 

In regards to Conventional Weapons Destruction, and especially the issue of landmines, countries 
are graduated from assistance when they have eliminated the most pressing humanitarian impacts 
of landmines and are able to sustain future operations with indigenous capacity and little external 
funding. 
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PRM - Population, Refugees, and Migration 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The mission of the Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration (PRM) is to protect and assist 
the most vulnerable populations around the world - refugees, conflict victims, stateless persons, 
and vulnerable migrants - by integrating diplomatic engagement with humanitarian programs, 
including overseas assistance programs, the U.S. Refugee Admissions Program, and resettlement 
of humanitarian migrants to Israel. The Bureau's humanitarian diplomacy and programmatic 
activities arc a core part of the Secretary of State’s conflict response capacity and play a vital role in 
U.S. Government efforts to address the full cycle of complex emergencies. PRM also has primary 
responsibility within the U.S. Government for international migration policy and programs, as well 
as international population policy, including with other USG actors advocating for international 
maternal health issues and managing the U.S. Government relationship with the UN Population 
Fund (UNFPA). Consistent with its mission and authorizing legislation, PRM works mainly 
through multilateral institutions - namely, the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), and the International 
Organization for Migration (lOM) - to share responsibility for addressing global humanitarian 
needs, leverage greater assistance from other countries, and encourage global partnerships to 
enhance international response to humanitarian crises. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

HY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 



* 

I^Hj 

I'Hncrgciicy Refugee and Migration Assistance 


4.5,000 

* 


Migration and Refugee Assistance 


1,693,000 

* 



SBB 



MS 




' cr'-' * 


Migration and Refugee Assistance 





TOTAbSj'^' - 



* 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

St ate Population, Refuses and Migration (PRM) 

■B 



5 Humanitarian Assistance 

mmm 



; Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 

■riTTi 


IHI^B 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

45,000 

* 


Migration and Refugee .Assistance 

1,8511,000 

♦ 

l.Mi.lOO 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,816,046 


1.579,430 

5.3 Migration Management 

41,954 

* 

33,670 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State Population, Refugees and Migration (PRM) 


* 

1,645,100 

5 Humanitarian .\ssistancc 

1,903,000 

* 

1,645,100 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,861,046 


1,61!, 430 

5.3 Migration Management 

41,954 

* 

33,670 

of which: Objective 6 

26,000 


,33,500 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

26,000 

* 

33,500 


Humanitarian Assistance 

PRM’s objectives arc to provide protection, assistance, and durable solutions on the basis of 
humanitarian need and according to principles of universality, impartiality, and human dignity, as 
well as to promote lawful, orderly and humane means of international migration. By addressing 
the humanitarian needs of refugees and others affected by conflict and abuse, PRM funding 
provides critical support for regional stability, contributes to, stabilization, and early recovery in 
strategic areas, and helps prevent or mitigate extremism in weak or fragile states, 

U,S. humanitarian assistance supports vulnerable populations with programs that provide physical 
and legal protection integrated with life-sustaining services such as water and sanitation, shelter, 
and health care in accordance with international standards. Programs also support durable 
solutions to displacement by assisting refugees to return to their homes in safety and dignity, to 
integrate into their host communities, or to resettle permanently in the United States, 

The FY 2012 funding request continues critical humanitarian programs in the Middle East, 
including supporting needs of Iraqi refugees, conflict victims, and displaced persons inside Iraq. It 
includes support for voluntary returns of refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs), local 
integration for IDPs, and continued care and maintenance programs for Iraqi refugees and conflict 
victims, including UNHCR's protection activities for displaced Iraqis and returnees, and other 
populations of concern inside Iraq. This request also includes support for critical humanitarian 
programs for Iraqis in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and other countries in the region. The FY 2012 
request also includes continuing support to UNRWA as the sole UN agency providing education, 
health care, and other assistance to over 4.7 million Palestinian refugees, funding that is essential in 
meeting basic humanitarian needs that otherwise would likely be met by extremist groups, 
particularly in Gaza and Lebanon. The FY 2012 request includes support not only for UNRWA’s 
General Fund but also its emergency activities in Ibe West Bank, Gaza, and Lebanon. The 
FY 2012 request also includes support for Yemeni IDPs and conflict victims affected by the civil 
war in northern Yemen. This assistance will focus primarily on providing shelter, food and water, 
medical care, protection services, and other emergency assistance. 

PRM’s request includes continued funding for the most critical protection and assistance programs 
for Afghan refugees in South Asia as well as repatriation, recovery, and reintegration support for 
returnees and other displaced persons inside Afghanistan. It continues support to UNHCR and 
ICRC protection and assistance programs for Pakistanis displaced by military operations and 
insurgent activities in Pakistan and post conflict assistance in communities of return, in addition 
to assisting Afghan refugees and conflict-affected populations in Pakistan, our partners will 
continue to address residual humanitarian needs of flood-alTcctcd populations across the countiy as 
the overall response moves further into the recovery and reconstruction phases. 
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The FY 2012 request also continues funding for ongoing protection and assistance programs for 
refugees and conflict-affected populations in insecure environments such as in Darftir, Chad, the 
Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC), and Kenya, and ongoing humanitarian needs in protracted 
refugee situations such as those in the Caucasus region and along the Thailand/Burma border, 
Burmese refugees, the majority of whom have been displaced for 26 years, continue to comprise 
the single largest refugee group in East Asia with approximately 230,000 registered Burmese 
refugees in Thailand, Malaysia, Bangladesh, India, and elsewhere. The FY 2012 request also 
strives to meet the needs of North Koreans fleeing a repressive regime and supports post-conflict 
returns and reintegration of displaced Sri Lankans. It includes continued funding for emergency 
assistance for the roughly 150,000 Colombians who arc expected to still be displaced within 
Colombia in FY 2012 and humanitarian assistance for Colombian refugees in the region. 

Assistance programs support permanent solutions to displacement which are critical to achieving 
peace and security in countries emerging from conflict. The FY 2012 request continues support 
for repatriation and reintegration programs in southern Sudan and the DRC. It will also support 
ongoing efforts to promote local integration or the return of some 200,000 displaced persons from 
Kosovo in Serbia and support efforts to resolve the legacy of refugee and IDP issues for those still 
displaced throughout the Balkans from conflicts in the early 1990s. 

Refugee admissions to the United States provides a durable solution for some of the world’s most 
vulnerable people and demonstrates the compassion of Americans by offering a solution when 
voluntary return and local integration arc not possible. The FY 2012 request will continue to 
support the U.S. Refugee Admissions Program through funding costs associated with overseas 
processing, transportation, and initial resettlement services provided to refugees admitted under the 
program. The request also extends refugee benefits to Iraqi and Afghan Special Immigrant Visa 
applicants and their families. 

This request also provides targeted funding for global humanitarian and Congressional priorities, 
such as protecting the most vulnerable populations, including refugee and displaced women and 
children, stateless persons, and refugees in protracted situations; addressing the pernicious problem 
of gender-based violence, including against lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender refugees; and 
strengthening accountability and the effectiveness of international humanitarian response through 
improved performance data, innovative research and evaluation. 

The FY 2012 request supports ongoing regional and national efforts to build governments’ ability 
to develop and implement orderly and humane migration policies and systems that effectively 
protect and assist asylum seekers and other vulnerable migrants throughout the world. It provides 
modest but essential funding to protect, assist, and reintegrate victims of human trafficking. 

Humanitarian Migrants to Israel, is a program implemented by the United Israel Appeal (UIA) that 
supports the integration of humanitarian migrants into Israeli society. In consultation with 
Members of Congress and UIA, the FY 2012 request includes support for the relocation and 
integration of Jewish migrants in need of assistance to Israel. It will continue to provide adequate 
funding to support a package of services that includes transportation to Israel, Hebrew language 
instruction, transitional shelter, and vocational training to those in need. 

The MRA and ERMA appropriations through regular and supplemental appropriations have 
expanded to respond to growing humanitarian needs with PRM managed resources having 
increased by nearly 30% from FY 2008 to FY 2010. The FY 2012 request for administrative 
expenses reflects strengthened PRM staffing over the next several years in order to continue to 
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provide the necessary oversight and management of this life-sustaining humanitarian 
programming. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 
Performance Monitoring and Evaluation 

PRM continued to strengthen its monitoring and evaluation of program and financial performance 
in FY 2010 to inform policy decision-making and ensure good stewardship of resources. In 
addition to the performance indicators reported in this Congressional Budget .lustification, PRM 
uses a variety of measures to monitor progress in its humanitarian programs, and works with other 
donors to strengthen performance measures for the international humanitarian community. As 
appropriate, PRM incorporates these performance measures in framework agreements with 
international organizations, including UNHCR, UNRWA, and lOM. With each of these 
organizations, as w'cll as the ICRC, PRM plays an important role in shaping and supporting their 
strategic planning and performance management. PRM conducts formal annual reviews ol' these 
framework agreements and each organization's performance, as well as interim or annual 
evaluations of each non-governmental organization program it funds. The Bureau also conducts 
annual regional policy and program reviews that use performance analysis to inform funding 
decisions. These reviews consider performance information gathered throughout the year through 
field monitoring trips, program and financial reports from implementing partners, evaluations, and 
other sources, In FY 2010, PRM funded an external evaluation of its support for refugee 
livelihoods in protracted situations in Ecuador and Kenya. This evaluation is ongoing with results 
expected in 2011. 

Use of Performance information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices 

PRM uses performance information in every budget and program decision. For example, 
monitoring of the U.S. Refugee Admissions program’s initial support to refugees arriving in the 
United States found that new arrivals were increasingly struggling to find employment and 
affordable housing in the context of the economic downturn. As a result, PRM dedicated 
additional FY 2010 resources to support refugees’ initial reception and placement in the 
United States and the FY 2012 request includes funds to continue that strengthened support. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance 

Assessments of global humanitarian needs show that the needs of PRM’s populations of concern 
arc growing. In this context, PRM’s request for FY 2012 MRA resources proposes a modest 
response to these increased needs and seeks to sustain the strong performance of humanitarian 
programs in providing life-saving assistance and protection. PRM’s capacity to monitor the 
performance of its programs and evaluate the extent to which its programs arc meeting global 
humanitarian needs relics on administrative resources included in the FY 2012 MRA request. 
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S/GAC - Office of the Global AIDS Coordinator 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The FY 2012 request reflects the ongoing U.S. commitment to the President’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), consistent with the Tom Lantos and Henry J. Hyde United States Global 
Leadership Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria Reauthorization Act of 2008. As the 
largest component of President Obama’s Global Health Initiative, PEPFAR will be carefully and 
purposefully integrated with other health and development programs. Implementation of 
PEPFAR is coordinated by the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator (S/GAC). PEPFAR’s 
foreign assistance budgets for countries arc provided separately in the respective operating unit 
narratives, and a table describing all PEPFAR assistance is also provided toward the end of this 
narrative. In FY 2012, S/GAC will continue management efforts to support greater impact and 
efficiency through smart investments, improve the quality of collected data, strengthen supply 
chains, and ensure that country and activity budgets continue to reflect the realities of the epidemic 
at the local level. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 FY2012 

CR Request 


1,402,579 

1325,326 

* 1,487,286 


1,402,579 

1,525,326 

* 1,487,286 






0 

T» 


TOTAL i ^MHg579 

1325.326 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY2012 

Request 


1325326 

IHiBE 


:3 Investing in People 

1,525,326 

umiiB 



1,525,326 


■SB 


1,525,326 

sp 



Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Office of the ll.S. Global Albs Coordinator 

1,525326 



3 Investiog in People 




3.1 Health 

1,525,326 

* 


of which; Objective 6 

237,333 

* 

^2' .'. 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

86,911 

* 

86,91 f 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

150,422 

* 

148,003 
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Investing in People 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSt : HIV/AIDS: S/GAC oversees the implementation of 
PEPFAR through the Departments of Defense, Health and Human Services (HHS), Labor, State, 
and Commerce, as well as the Peace Corps, the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID), and partner-country governments. PEPFAR efforts are increasingly linked to those of 
other important Presidential initiatives in the areas of health and development, such as the Feed the 
Future Initiative, (iiven the high rates of HIV and tuberculosis (TB) co-infection, PEPFAR 
support for tuberculosis/HIV (TB/HIV) programs is also linked with other U.S, TB programs 
overseas. Through PEPFAR, S/GAC is supporting the principle of country ownership, an 
important concept in supporting the growing commitment of the donor community and partner 
countries to promote and operationalize a country-directed and sustainable response to their 
HiV/AIDS epidemic. This purposeful shift in approach to engagement w'ith partner countries 
represents an opportunity to have transparent dialogues on long-standing issues, including the 
process for prioritization of HIV and other health issues, addressing management and leadership 
capacity, budget negotiations and financial management, and approaches to technical support that 
leave real and lasting capacity within a country. Implementation of the Global Health Initiative 
(GHI) necessitates levels of collaboration and integration of donor re.sources and funding streams 
that will be best realized by continuing to build indigenous capacity and leadership and systems 
upon which multiple health issues can be addressed. In addition, addressing gender issues is 
essential to reducing the vulnerability of women and men to HIV infection. PEPFAR proactively 
confronts the changing demographics of the HIV/AIDS epidemic by integrating gender throughout 
prevention, care, and treatment activities, supporting special initiativcs-including those aimed at 
addressing gender-based violence— and adopting G1 II principles that highlight the importance of 
women, girls, and gender equality. 

The FY 20 12 request includes funding from several programmatic areas for the GHI Strategic Fund 
for Innovation, Integration and Evaluation to provide catalytic support to the learning agenda 
through accelerated work in designated GHI Plus countries. This represents the USG commitment 
to supporting GHI Plus countries in expanding, integrating and coordinating services from existing 
platforms, evaluating services and increasing use of innovative technology and practices to 
improve efficient and effective service delivery. 

Additional funding will be allocated to PEPFAR country programs with successful Partnership 
Frameworks (PF) and Partnership Strategics. The goal of each PF is to advance the progress and 
leadership of partner countries in the fight against HIV/AIDS. This is to be accomplished through 
long-term, consultative frameworks, which outline mutual, non-binding political commitments and 
responsibilities for the United States and partner countries, and w’hich set forth a progression of 
U.S. support in coordination with partncr-countiy government investment and policy change. 
Negotiations at the country level with a variety of stakeholders define each PF, and rcllcct each 
country’s unique situation, capabilities, and priorities. In countries where the U.S. Government 
investment is targeted in specific areas of work or on the provision of technical assistance, 
PEPFAR teams will draft Partnership Strategics which document the goals and anticipated 
outcomes of a multi-year relationship with the collaborating country government. 

The success of each PF is being measured by the demonstration of increased partner-government 
ownership and investment in the response to HlV/AlDS. The United States, partner governments, 
and other development partners arc jointly monitoring the Partnership Framework Implementation 
Plans (PFIP) annually, including a review that assesses progress toward targets, policy reform, 
projected financial contributions, cost efficiencies through coordinated financing, increasing 
program ownership by the government, and any steps to allow for mid-course corrections, as 
needed, in order to ensure achievement of goals. 
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Additional funding for country programs will also support the continued scale-up of patients 
receiving treatment. Treatment scale-up will reflect a particular focus on serving the sickest 
individuals, pregnant women, and those with TB/HIV co-infection. Countries will be supported to 
achieve treatment efficiencies through consolidation of procurement of treatment commodities, 
including drugs, laboratory equipment and reagents, and consumables. 

Effective prevention interventions, such as prevention of mothcr-to-child transmission (PMTCT) 
and male circumcision, are being sealed up in countries. As new and emerging proven 
interventions arc scientifically validated and implemented, PEPFAR will aim to support broad 
implementation and up-take to ensure maximum effect on reducing HIV transmission. Finally, 
PEPFAR is developing a strategic plan for human resources for health that will focus on a select 
number of countries. Funds may be allocated to these countries in small amounts to accelerate 
expanding the number of trained health workers. 


International Partnerships : In order to achieve both immediate and durable success in the fight 
against HIV/AIDS, it is vital to maintain a balanced portfolio of both bilateral and multilateral 
investments. Reflecting the importance of partnerships, PEPFAR’s bilateral and multilateral 
investments arc mutually supportive, increasingly integrated, and programmatically 
interdependent. Together, these investments save lives and build country ownership and capacity 
to lead and manage national responses over the longer term. 

The FY 2012 request supports PEPFAR’s ongoing work with international partners to save lives, 
build country capacity, attract other donors to the international response, build political will, and 
establish international policies and standards. To achieve these goals, S/GAC works closely with 
and through key PEPFAR partners, including the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and 
Malaria (Global Fund), and multilateral organizations such as the World Bank and United Nations 
agencies led by the Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS). In addition, 
PEPFAR also has strong partnerships with non-governmental organizations, including faith- and 
community-based organizations; other national governments; and the private sector. S/GAC 
emphasizes coordination between PEPFAR and its international partners to help ensure that all arc 
working in support of national strategics and country ownership. 

The Global Fund to Fight AIDS. TB. and Malaria : The Global Fund is an essential partner in the 
fight against AIDS, TB, and malaria, supporting significant health results, building country 
capacity, and attracting continued investments from other donors. 

The Global Fund is a smart investment that allows the U.S. Government to save lives and improve 
health outcomes in multiple ways. First, through its investment in the Global Fund, the 
U.S. Government fights HIV/AIDS, TB and malaria in 150 countries around the world, thus 
dramatically increasing our geographic reach and health impact. The PEPFAR contribution 
directly leverages the Global Fund’s overall results which include providing support to date for 150 
million HIV/AIDS counseling and testing sessions, PMTCT services for 930,000 pregnant women, 
five million basic care and support packages and HIV/AIDS treatment for more than three million 
people. In addition, the Global Fund has used 45% of its resources to support the detection and 
treatment of more than 7.7 million TB eases, the distribution of 160 million bed nets for malaria 
prevention, and the delivery of 142.4 million malaria treatments. 

Second, the U.S. investment in the Fund contributes directly and significantly to the success of 
PEPFAR’s bilateral programs, which are complementary to and deeply interdependent with Global 
Fund-financed programs in many countries. PEPFAR’s bilateral program would not able to 
achieve the same level of results in many places without co-investment from the Global Fund. 
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Third, because Congress has limited the USG share of Global Fund contributions, investing 
through the Global Fund allows the U.S. Government to leverage increased health returns for 
scarce dollars. Based on this leveraging effect, every dollar the U.S. Government has contributed 
to the Global Fund leverages an additional $2.50 from other donors. Joint work between the 
U.S. Government and the Cilobal Fund is underway to harmonize reporting of the results achieved. 

Fourth, the U.S. Oovernment’s sustained investment in international partnerships, including the 
Global Fund, has effectively catalyzed broad-based international investment in the global response 
to HIV/AIDS, TB, and malaria. For example, non-G8 donors, most of whom arc not in a position 
to support significant bilateral programs for the three diseases, have contributed a total of $5.4 
billion (29% of all contributions) to the Global Fund since its inception. Given the scale of unmet 
need, it is essential that these donors continue to support the international response in a significant 
and meaningful way. The funding in this rcquc.st, along with continued USG leadership and 
political commitment to reforming the Global Fund model, will ensure the continued viability of 
the Global Fund and keep continued pressure on international donors to maintain their own 
investments in the Global Fund. 

Fifth, the Global Fund increases both donor and recipient countries' political and financial 
commitment to the effort, build country capacity to lead and manage a national response, and 
institutionalize the inclusion of diverse stakeholders in funding and policy decisions, all of which 
arc central to the achievement of a durable response to HIV/AIDS. TB, and malaria, and arc 
prominent examples of the principle of countiy ownership in the Global Health Initiative. The 
Global Fund model is designed to support these goals by placing countries in charge of developing 
a proposed program through a multi-stakeholder process, obtaining and managing the financial 
resources required to implement this program, and delivering on agreed targets. These 
investments support increased country ownership and capacity required for an incremental 
transition from direct U.S. Government management and operation of bilateral programs to 
country-led programs supported through Global Fund financing and U.S. Government technical 
support. 

Given the importance of a strong Global Fund to the achievement of U.S. goals for PFiPFAR and 
the GHl. in October 2010, the Obama Administration pledged to seek S4 billion in Congressional 
appropriations for contribution to the Global Fund over FYs 201 1-2013. This budget request, along 
with a separate request from HHS’ National Institutes of Health, supports this pledge. The 
U.S. Government coupled its pledge with a Call to Action, urging the Global Fund to implement 
key reforms in order to maximize the impact of Global Fund resources in saving and improving 
lives. This Call to Action has been embraced by the Global Fund Secretariat and Board, which 
formed at its last Board meeting a high-level Reform Working Group, on which the 
U.S. Government is participating, to rapidly develop a concrete reform agenda complete with 
action steps and timelines. The Global Fund's development and implementation of such an 
agenda will improve the impact of grants, strengthen oversight and accountability over resources, 
reduce corruption, and improve country-level coordination of donor investments, 

UNAIDS : The U.S. Government also plays an active role in the governance and oversight of 
UNAIDS through its participation as a Member State in UNAIDS Board meetings. In this forum, 
the U.S. Government continues to promote evidence-based policies that ensure effective and 
efficient use of funds and resources to respond to the global HlV/AlDS epidemic. In 2010, the 
U.S. Government strongly supported UNAIDS efforts to identify cost cFftcicneics in HIV/AIDS 
programs as well as continued work to implement recommendations for better performance of 
UNAIDS. 
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The U.S. Government continues to use its leverage as a donor and member of the Global Fund and 
UN AIDS governing bodies to ensure the complementarity of both organizations and the 
momentum and impact of the international response. 

Technical Support/Strategic Infonnation/Evaluation : The request includes funding for S/GAC 
central technical support and programmatic costs, as well as strategic information systems that are 
used to monitor program performance, track progress, and evaluate the effectiveness of 
interventions. Through these systems, PEPFAR aims to sustain the development of and 
communication about the evidence base supporting specific IIIV interventions, as well as broader 
health systems strengthening, in order to support sustainable, country-led programs. While 
PEPFAR is not a research organization, the program is working to expand its partnerships with 
implcmcnters, researchers, and academic organizations to help inform public health and clinical 
practice. 

Technical leadership and direct technical support activities are provided for a variety of program 
activities, including antiretroviral treatment, prevention (including sexual transmission, 
mothcr-to-child transmission, medical transmission, and counseling and testing), and care 
(including programs for orphans and vulnerable children and people living with or affected by 
HIV/AIDS), as well as cross-cutting efforts in areas such as food and nutrition, gender, and health 
systems strengthening (including supply chain management), and human resources for health. 

S/GAC and the World Health Organization (WHO) continue a collaborative relationship as set 
forth in their four-year strategic framework, which lays a foundation for collaboration in 
2010-2013, The strategic framework specifics objectives and a timeline to guide both WHO and 
PEPFAR resource allocations based on the Jointly-identified priority areas of antiretroviral therapy, 
male circumcision, TB/HIV integrated programs, and health systems strengthening, with a focus on 
human capacity development and strategic information. 

Technical support activities will also promote the sustainability of PEPFAR programs, including 
transitioning HIV care and treatment services from central mechanisms to the leadership and 
management through local partners in partner countries. 

Technical support funding is allocated based on Partner Progress Reviews that examine each 
existing partner’s progress in reaching its objectives, its accomplishments to date, its financial 
pipeline, and how its progress in implementing its activities aligns with the PEPFAR Five-Year 
Strategy’s programmatic priorities. A portion of PEPFAR’s technical support funding is used to 
develop public-private partnerships to leverage the resources and core expertise of international 
and local companies. 

Oversight and Management : Funding is requested to support the operational costs incurred by 
headquarters offices of U.S. Government agencies that implement PEPFAR, including support of 
administrative and institutional costs, management of staff at headquarters and in the field, 
management and processing of cooperative agreements and contracts, travel by headquarters staff 
to provide technical support to the field, indirect costs of supporting PEPFAR programs, and the 
administrative costs of S/GAC. During FY 2011, S/GAC and other USG Agency representatives 
arc reviewing agency staffing patterns to ensure that staffing levels appropriately match 
headquarters roles and functions. Upcoming management improvement activities include staffing 
for results exercises to assess staffing structures at headquarters and determine the appropriate mix 
of staff and skills to support the U.S. response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic. 
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The following table shows overall U.S. PEPFAR assistance: 


President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 

($ in millions) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

HIV/AIDS Bilateral 

5,574 

* 

5,599 

State and USAID HIV/AIDS 

4.959 


4.992 

USAID Giles HIV./AIDS 

350 

* 

350 

State GHCS HIV/AIDS 

4,609 

* 

4,642 

HI IS HIV/AIDS 

605 

* 

607 

CDC HIV/AIDS 

1 19 

* 

118 

NIH HIV/AIDS Research 

4S6 

* 

489 

DOD HIV/AIDS 

iO 


- 

TB Bilateral 

243 

* 

254 

USAID GHCS TB 

225 

* 

236 

Other USAID TB 

18 


18 

Global Fund Multilateral 

1,050 

* 

1,300 

HHS NIH 

300 

* 

300 

USAID GHCS 

- 

* 

- 

State GHCS 

750 

* 

1,000 

PEPFAR TOTAL 

6,867 

* 

7,154 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: PEPFAR, led by S/GAC, conducted several program 
evaluations and assessments in FY 2010 to evaluate performance and to lay the groundwork for 
improved program effectiveness and efficiency. 

Cost Modeling: Building on PEPFAR's extensive prior work in estimating the cost of HIV 
treatment. PEPFAR has established a comprehensive program to increase country team utilization 
of sophisticated cost modeling methodologies for future planning. PF,PFAR holds monthly calls 
with all providers of costing and scenario-based modeling to track and evaluate progress and gaps 
and to better coordinate these activities in PEPFAR countries. 

Technical Working Group Reviews: The PEPFAR Adult Treatment Technical Working Group 
undertook six country-level program evaluations in 2010. These reviews focused on improving 
the effectiveness and efficiency of PEPFAR treatment programs and ensuring optimal coordination 
between PEPFAR teams, national governments, implementing partners, and other major funders 
such as the Global Fund. For example, a recent review in Uganda conducted with the government 
focused on streamlining the frequency of laboratory monitoring and patient follow-up across the 
country. 

Annual Program Results: In FY 2010, 3 1 countries and three regions submiltod Annual Program 
Results (APR) reports to headquarters documenting program results achieved during the fiscal 
year. Countries reported results on up to 30 national and programmatic indicators, based on the 
activities funded. In FY 20 1 0, APR results were measured against targets set in the country 
operational plans, regardless of what fiscal year funds were used to reach those targets. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Costing and 
scenario-based modeling: Because of PEPFAR’s efforts to expand the generation and use of 
economic and financial data, there are cuiTcntly 17 countries with completed or ongoing studies 
examining the cost of treatment, in addition to numerous other studies focusing on medical male 
circumcision, orphans and vulnerable children and prevention of mothcr-to-child transmission of 
HIV. These costing studies provide multiple examples of improved planning as a result of better 
information. For example, in South Africa, PEPFAR partners incorporated local cost data into 
computer-based models to support the South African Government’s decision to update the national 
treatment guidelines, with a focus on earlier treatment of pregnant women and TB/HIV-infected 
patients. Having this information has enabled more transparent and productive discussions with 
other funders and governments to improve coordination of resources. Data from country-level 
costing studies have been used centrally to update and improve budget-planning models. Over the 
past year, PEPFAR has also piloted an innovative expenditure tracking and analysis methodology 
developed by PEPFAR economists and programmatic experts. The technique, piloted in 4 
countries, allows for the development of estimates for the U.S. Government unit costs per outcome 
(e.g., patient on treatment for one year), and serves as a financial indicator for country team 
managers to use for gaining greater efficiencies and as a planning tool. PEPFAR is planning to 
pilot expenditure analysis in 6-8 additional countries in FY 201 1. 

Technical Working Group Reviews: PEPFAR’s Adult Treatment Technical Working Group 
evaluation in Uganda found that although there were many excellent partners on the ground, cost 
savings could be generated by working with the Ministry of Health to better regionalize the 
implementing partners. This regionalization ensures that efforts are not being duplicated and that 
information systems, human resource trainings, supply chains, and reporting processes can be 
streamlined in support of provincial- or district-level government health offices. 

Annual Program Results (APR): The alignment of targets and results in the FY 2010 APR allows 
PEPFAR to better monitor program progress and to inform FY 201 1 funding allocation decisions,, 
funding for the prevention of mother-to-child transmission (PMTCT) initiative outlined below, and 
investments in treatment. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request will support PEPFAR’s 
prevention programming focus on high-impact, targeted interventions. By aligning an inereased 
proportion of overall prevention funds to programming for populations at higher risk for acquiring 
or transmitting infection, and by directing dollars to evidence-based interventions that target 
specific populations and risk behaviors, PEPFAR will achieve a greater impact with its prevention 
investment. 

Effective prevention interventions, such as PMTCT, arc not yet fully scaled up in countries. 
PEPFAR will work with countries to ensure that effective prevention mechanisms are widely 
accessible. Consistent with GHl, in order to scale up prevention mechanisms that work, improve 
women’s health infrastructure, and expand integration with antenatal care services, PEPFAR will 
continue to devote specific financing to PMTCT in FY 2012. 

PEPFAR will continue to track program progress with results submitted from countries on a 
semi-annual basis. Simultaneously, as the expenditure reporting exercise becomes more 
widespread across PEPFAR countries, these new data also will be utilized to measure performance 
in association with budgets. At this time, only a few countries have limited data, but this number 
is expected to grown substantially over the next 12 to 18 months. 
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Special Representatives 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Administration’s fundamental belief in human dignity and international cooperation is a basic 
tenet for activities that will expand economic opportunity, professional development, and 
private-sector competitiveness. Four million dollars is requested for programs to enable 
cooperation between the public and private spheres, enhance social dialogue, and to support those 
working on the community level in these realms. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




IBIIHHB 
















BHHE) 







Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Sp^^cial Repi^sentatlves;,,..tf:v!5^^^^ .■rP;;"'''. 

0 

* 


I Governing .lustly and Democratically b - ' '’'''.''3 

0 



Economic Support Fund . : . ^ ^ 

0 


2,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

0 

* 

2,000 

4 Economic Growth 

II 


2,000 

Economic Support Fund 

b' ■ . r .,,0 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitivene.ss 

0 

* 

1,000 

4.7 Fconomic Opporiunily 

0 

♦ 

1 ,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Special Representatives 

- - 0 

* 


2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

0 

♦ 

2,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

0 

* 

2,000 

4 Economic Growth. 

0 


2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

=1^ 

1 ,000 

4.7 bconomic Opporiunily 

0 

* 

1,000 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

The Administration will support activities which build respectful and strong relationships between 
the U.S. government and Muslim-majority communities, especially focusing on the younger 
generation in every geographic area of the world. Guided by the Office of the Special 
Representative to Muslim Communities, specific attention will be focused on using funds to build 
relationships and empower civil society in countries with Muslim communities around the world. 
Activities will support convening networks of youth who have demonstrated an ability to positively 
affect their communities; creating media training opportunities that will improve the 
professionalism of media outlets and civil society interaction with the media; creating online spaces 
to encourage discourse amongst young people of different cultural backgrounds; and organizing 
training and events that will lead to strengthened civil society and actions to build strong and 
resilient communities in countries with significant Muslim populations. Two million dollars will 
be coordinated with and programmed through regional bureaus. 

Economic Growth 

The Secretary has also charged the Special Representative for Global Partnerships to engage 
Diaspora communities here in the United States in order to build strategic partnerships overseas. 

In addition, a variety of engagement activities in almost every geographic region underscore the 
importance of a sustained U.S. commitment to partnerships and effective leveraging of Diaspora 
organizations’ skills and resources to advance economic and political stability in their countries of 
origin. In recognition that Diaspora communities enhance interaction with local stakeholders 
overseas, the Global Partnership Initiative will launch a series of Dia.spora dialogues with 
U.S. citizens whose family heritage traces to countries where America desires deeper partnerships. 
This will provide new avenues for the Department to build development partnerships that leverage 
foreign assistance resources and better meet development goals. 

The Global Partnership Initiative will develop a Business Volunteer Corps to match companies’ 
existing international corporate volunteer programs with partner organizations in areas of strategic 
interest to the Department. This initiative will leverage non-govemmental resources and support 
sustainable local solutions by seeding the public-private partnerships needed to enhance our 
broader effort. Partners for a New Beginning. This program has already brought together a wide 
range of private sector and civil society partners to deliver on the Administration’s vision for 
collaboration and shared engagement; this new Business Volunteer Corps will harness the 
corporate interests towards U.S. foreign assistance goals under the auspices of Partners for a New 
Beginning. With the new Business Volunteer Corps program originally announced by the 
President in the A New Beginning speech in Cairo, the U.S. Government will implement this 
partnership to facilitate more strategic, higher impact volunteer partnerships that better align with 
foreign policy and developmental aims. Businesses could likewise benefit from the new 
partnership’s ability to match companies with volunteer opportunities, lower transaction costs and 
ease of administrative hurdles, as well as provide the due diligence that could catalyze other 
partnerships and bring existing initiatives to scale. The primary aim of the Business Volunteer 
Corps must be to create a new, high-impact volunteer program to augment all of the following: the 
long-term business interests of the sponsor company, the social impact of the targeted entity, the 
cross-cultural skill set of the employee volunteer, and the smart power goals of the 
U.S. Government. 
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Asia Middle East Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Asia and Middle East (AME) Regional Program implements activities and provides technical 
assistance to strengthen regional and bilateral U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) programs throughout Asia and the Middle East. Assistance will help ensure that USAID 
programs operating in the regions will be on the cutting edge of analysis, information, and strategic 
program design. In FY 20 1 2, the program will fund technical and subject-matter experts who can 
advise field Missions on programs in sectors such as health, education, agriculture, environment, 
economic growth, and civil society. The program also will help Missions conduct program 
planning and design, evaluate programs, and comply with regulatory requirements. Additionally, 
U.S, assistance will support Water Centers of Excellence in the Middle East through the Further 
Advancing the Blue Revolution Initiative (FABRI) to address crippling water challenges 
confronting the Middle East and North Africa. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Siipp) 


58.506 

C * 

28,150 

Development Assistance 


52,356 


22,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

650 

650 

* 

650 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

5,500 

5,500 

* 

5,500 






Non-War Supplemental 


"-0 

* 

0 

TOIAL , 

5S,506 

58,506 

1. 1 . 1 . ■ .v ft 

28,150 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Asia Middle East Regional 

■ 58,506 


m 


1 Peace and Security 

756 



Development Assistance 

756 


i 


1.1 Counler-Terrorism 

756 

* 

402 

2 (inveriiiiig Justly and Democratically 

2,500 

* 

1,168 

Development Assistance 

2,500 

-ft 

' 1,168 

2.2 Cjood Governance 

1,275 

* 

587 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,225 

ft 

581 

3 Investing in People 

37,150 

ft 

19.680 

Development Assistance 

31,000 


* 

13.530 

3.1 Health 

2,000 


ft 

10.000 

3.2 Education 

29,000 

ft 

3,530 

Global Health and Cliild Survival - State 

650 

ft 

■ • 650 

3.1 Health 

650 

ft 

650 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Global Health anSlhiW Survival - USAID 



5,500 

3.1 Health 

5..St)0 

* 

5,500 

4 I'.eonoiiiie Gronlh 

1 8.1011 


6,900 

Development Assistance 

18,l(hl 


6,UUU 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,800 

* 

1,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

600 

* 

300 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

900 

* 

600 

4.8 Environment 

12,800 

* 

3,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




. 






756 

lI 

402] 


- 


'ti’’ 4 

1 2.2 Good Governance 

1,275 

♦ 

587| 


1,225 

* 


SSIJAliSKMAy :'M4iiJfe»»iU . ' . imJr^ . > 


•ry., 


3.1 Health 


* 


3.2 Education 


* 

— BEHil 





• 

4.2 Trade and Investment 


« 

1,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 


* 


4.5 Agriculture 


* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 



600 

4.8 Environment 



3,000 





6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

3,322 

* 

970 

6,2 Administration and Oversight 

6,368 

* 

5,080 


Peace and Security 

Countries in the Asia and Middle East regions continue to face challenges of extremism that 
threaten national and regional stability. 

Development Assistance (DA): Funding will assist partner governments in providing effective, 
legitimate, and accountable governance for their citizens. Specifically, funds will be used to 
develop methodologies for U.S. assistance programs to mitigate the appeal of violent extremism, 
particularly amongst youth. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In several countries across the region, there has been a rolling-back of democratic gains of the past 
20 years, as democratic institutions have not delivered adequate security and promised 
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development to citizens. Although the recent historic changes spurred by civic unrest in the 
Middle East suggests that the status quo may not be a constant, the region has long been the 
least-democratic region in the world, dominated by entrenched authoritarian and politically astute 
regimes; political reform processes will undoubtedly be complex. 

Development Assistance (DAI: Through research, analysis, evaluation, and strategic design, 
a.ssislance wall provide critical technical leadership and expertise to Held Missions to address 
challenges in the regions, with a significant focus related to the historic changes in the Middle East. 
These efforts aim to increase the impact of bilateral and regional democracy and governance 
programs. 

Investing in People 

Currently, half of the world’s maternal deaths occur in the Asia and Middle East regions. FY 2012 
funding will be used both to inform strategics and program designs and to support USAID’s 
approach to expanding best practices in support of the Global Health Initiative. The approach 
supports best practices in maternal and child health, family planning, and nutrition in the home, 
community, and facilities. In the health sector, USAID technical experts will ensure that 
U.S. field programs have the latest technical information and evidence-based practices to improve 
their programs’ results. 

A large number of children in the Asia and Middle East regions lack access to the quality of 
education needed to succeed in school and work, and to be productive and informed members of 
civil society. FY 2012 regional education funds will be used to inform strategics and program 
designs, and to support USAID’s new Education Strategy and the integration of cvidcnco-bascd 
evaluation. The approach supports professional development in basic education, youth and 
workforce development, and higher education. Emphasis will be placed on early-gradc reading, 
access to education in conflict or post-conflict country environments, and employability skills. In 
the education sector, USAID Icchnical experts will ensure that USAID field programs increasingly 
have the latest technical information and evidence-based practices lo improve their programs’ 
results. 

FY 2012 funding will also support the Middle East and North Africa Network of Water Centers of 
Excellence (MENA-NWC), which aims to strengthen collaboration and increase communication 
across regional institutions while also encouraging science and technology linkages to counterparts 
in the United Slates. 

Development Assistance (DAI; 

• Education; FY 2012 resources will be used to support the capacity of USAID field 
Missions to comply with the 201 1 USAID Education Strategy, which emphasizes 
evidence-based programming and the importance of early-gradc reading. This will be 
done through a combination of professional development of education field staff, and 
technical assistance to accelerate the capacity of field Missions to generate the analytical 
basis needed for program design. Training for education field staff will cover a variety of 
issues related to the strengthening of early-gradc reading and the challenges of increasing 
access to education in conllict or post-conflict country environments. Technical 
assistance will accelerate the ability of field missions to gather the analytical base, 
including baseline data and policy environment snapshots, required for evidence-based 
programming. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: U.S. assistance will continue to support the water sector by 
investing in FABRI to tackle crippling water challenges confronting the Middle East and 
North Africa, and to transform water management; help ensure that water and sanitation 
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programs arc carefully targeted, innovative, and technically sound; and that best practices 
and lessons learned are effectively shared across regions. Working in partnership with 
governments, regional institutions, like-minded foundations, and the private sector in 
helping to establish MENA-NWC, FABRI will help increase access to safe water and 
improved sanitation services, reduce water demand, enhance water resources management 
and productivity, and promote transboundary water cooperation to improve water security. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): 

• Maternal and Child Health and Family Planning and Reproductive Health: Funds will be 
used to focus on reducing maternal and child mortality, and unmet needs for voluntary 
family planning in an integrated way. Epidemiological data and trends will bo analyzed 
and applied to strategics and program designs in the field to speed sharing of best practices. 
The scaling-up of evidence based best practices will focus on youth, apply women- and 
girl-centered approaches, and involve religious leaders. 

• HIV/AIDS; The AME Regional Program helps halt the spread of HIV/AIDS in the 
Middle East and supports people living with HIV/AIDS through programs that strengthen 
their own leadership capabilities. AME regional HlV/AlDS programs develop the 
capacity of local HIV/AIDS organizations to provide essential HIV/AIDS services and 
advocate for national- and regional-level support on issues such as treatment, reduction of 
stigma and discrimination, and empowerment of most-at-risk populations. 

Economic Growth 

In the economic growth sector, USAID technical experts focus on issues of employment creation as 
it relates to unemployment and underemployment in both Asia and the Middle East. Additionally, 
technical experts provided support to USAID Missions on economic growth assessments, program 
evaluations, and project design. 

Development Assistance (DAI: FY 2012 assistance will fund a new economic growth project that 
will provide support to Missions in Asia and the Middle East for assessments, evaluations, and 
project designs. This assistance will promote systemic policy and in.stitutional reforms for 
expanded trade and investment, broad-based economic growth, and poverty reduction in Asia and 
the Middle East. 

FY 2012 resources also will focus on continued implementation of “Job Opportunities for the 
Business Sector,” including expanded and in-depth ease studies in several Asia and Middle East 
countries. Final analytical reports on the policy causes of the limited private-sector growth and 
job opportunities will be presented to policymakers, private-sector leaders, donors, and others at a 
regional workshop with senior-level officials. 

Pervasive poverty, population growth, and corruption have intensified demands on natural 
resources, environmental systems, and biodiversity in Asia and the Middle East. Pressures on the 
availability of natural resources arc further impacted by the effects of climate change. In Asia, 
glacier retreat will affect water .supplies and present disaster risks such as glacial lake outburst 
floods. Deforestation continues to be an issue that destroys biodiversity while increasing 
greenhouse gas emissions. FY 2012 environmental funding will focus on advancing three 
strategic priorities: strengthening research and adaptation to glacier retreat, improving effective 
tiger conservation across the region, and promoting business models as alternatives to 
deforestation. 

Additionally, FY 2012 resources will promote agriculture-sector development needed to stem the 
global food crisis, alleviate hunger, and encourage sustainable, broad-based economic growth. 
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These resources contribute to the overall goals of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative. Through partnerships with international agriculture research centers and universities, 
funding will focus on policy analysis and reform, as well as use of technologies to increase 
agricultural productivity, improve water management, and foster food security in Asia and the 
Middle East. This includes increasing crop yields through development and introduction of 
drought- and disease-resistant I’icc and wheat varieties, and adoption of best practices. 

Asia contains 3 of the world’s largest emitters of greenhouse gases, and energy demand over the 
next 15 years is expected to continue to increase. In FY 2012, clean-energy activities will focus 
developing technologies and improving enabling environment for countries to employ sustainable 
clean energy. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The principal purpose of the AME Regional Program is 
to provide technical and subject matter experts who can lead technical innovation, advise USAID 
field Missions, and represent their interests to stakeholders and partners. The program provides 
extensive support to field Missions and strengthens field programs across the region through 
targeted technical support and research. 

The AME Regional Program supported a research activity on the science and implications of 
glacier retreat to assist missions in planning and programming new funding across sectors such as 
health, water, governance, and civil society to address the impacts of glacier melt in the high 
mountains of Asia. The Enhancing Government Effectiveness (EGE) project worked with 
host-government ministries in order to assess the factors that enhance or constrain their ability to 
provide public services effectively. EGE completed an activity focused on the External Financial 
Relations unit of Yemen’s Ministry of Finance that oversaw donor development loans and grants. 
In Asia, the EGE project conducted an assessment of Vietnam’s Institute for Legislative Studies, 
the policy research arm of the National Assembly. Recommendations from the asssessments 
informed the design oFfollow-on activities in both Yemen and Vietnam. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buduct and Proara mma tie Choices: Throughout the 
last year, the AME Regional Program conducted assessments, created frameworks, and established 
mechanisms that improved program design, implementation, and evaluation across the region. In 
the area of good governance, the program completed groundbreaking research through select, 
evidence-based studies on some of the most salient governance issues that impact development in 
Asia and the Middle East regions (tribalism and governance, democracy programming in 
authoritarian settings, countering violent extremism, and making democracy deliver for the poor), 
which directly impact and improve policy and programmatic choices on governance assistance 
programs through the region. In the health area, the AME Regional Program supported technical 
collaboration with the Joint United Nations Program on AIDS and United Nations Development 
Program that resulted in a regional assessment of migrant risk behaviors for HIV and AIDS. In 
reporting on global climate change and adaptation, the assessment titled, “Tsunami Displacement 
Lessons for Climate Change Adaptation Programming” was conducted and helped missions with 
adaptation programming. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 2012, the AME Regional Program w'ill 
continue to provide expert technical assistance to plan, design, and evaluate bilateral, regional, and 
Washington-based programs for the regions. Concentration will be on improving program 
cost-effectiveness and responsiveness to U.S. policy priorities. 
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DCHA - Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Bureau for Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance (DCHA) within the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) supports U.S. foreign policy goals and 
American values through programs that prevent and respond to crises, support political reform and 
government effectiveness, save lives, and alleviate suffering. DCHA works to implement 
solutions that link humanitarian efforts with sustainable development goals, support democracy 
and human rights, and promote opportunities for people adversely affected by conflict, poverty, 
natural disasters, and weak and ineffective governance. DCHA manages USAID’s programs that 
provide emergency, life-saving disaster relief, food aid, and other humanitarian assistance to 
people in developing countries, particularly those in countries that are rebuilding. DCHA’s 
programs also encourage responsible participation by all citizens in the political processes of their 
countries, assist those countries to improve governance, ensure access to information, and help 
strengthen nongovernmental organizations and other elements of civil society. The FY 2012 
Budget for DCHA reflects growth in Climate Change programs, as well as the Transition Initiatives 
account. DCHA also will continue to manage the Complex Crises Fund account, for which the 
Budget increases by 50 percent. This increased budget thus reflects the need to continue to build 
the United States’ ability to respond to complex crises and anticipate and mitigate destabilizing 
threats to transformational development, as well as new requirements to support adaptation to 
global climate change. 


Request by Aecount and Fiseal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

2,456,438 

915,886 


; ' 2,407351 

Complex Crises Fund 

50,000 

50,000 

* 

75,000 

Democracy Fund 

50,000 

50,000 

* 

0 

Development Assistance 

110,438 

110,438 


139,651 

Economic Support Fund 

37,500 

37,500 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 11 

1,295,500 

-245,052 

* 

1,263,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

13,000 

13,000 

* 

13,000 

International Disaster Assistance 

845,000 

845,000 

* 

860,700 

Transition Initiatives 

55,000 

55,000 


56,000 






Non-War Supi^temental 

610,000 

> 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 11 

15(),()00 

150,000 

* 

0 

International Disaster Assistance 

460,000 

460,000 

* 

0 

TOTAL 




2307.351 
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Request by Ob jective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

IJiSAII) Dcniocrsicy, Condict and llumanitai i.in \\sNtaiirr 
(DCHA) 

1.5:5.88(1 

* 

2,407,351 

1 Peace and Security 

119,650 

« 

' 123,300 

Complex Crises Fund 


. vWiiL," • * 

75,000 

1 .3 Stabili/, alien Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

0 

* 

75,0()() 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

49,000 


0 

Development Assistance 



■ 8,500 

1.1 Counler-ferrorism 

2,000 


■9 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

1 1,500 


jjiiiiiiBiigQ 

Economic Support Fund 



,i':-4:f;0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 

0 

Transition Initiatives 

41,150 

* 

39,800 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,150 

* 

0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

40,000 

* 

39,800 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

til- 83,350 


60,345 

Complex Crises Fund 


* 

0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,000 

* 


Deutdcracy Fund 

50,000 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

10,000 

* 

HSil 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensu.s-Building 

32,500 

♦ 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

7,500 

* 

0 

Development Assistance 

12,000 

♦ 

44,145 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

3,000 

* 

4,198 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,000 

* 

7,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

3,000 

* 

22,645 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,000 



Economic Support Fund 

6,500 


■BBh 

2.2 Good Governance 

6,500 


0 

Transition Initiatives 

13,850 

* 

16,200 

2.2 Good Governance 

5,300 

* 

8,100 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

0 

* 

8,100 

1 2.4 Civil Society 

8,550 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People 

75,500 

* 

49,506 

l)evelo|)iiient Assistance 

47,500 

* 

36,506 

3,1 Health 

1 1,100 

* 

9,000 

3.2 Education 

12,400 

* 

1 1,500 

3.3 Social and Lconomic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

24,000 

* 

16,006 

Economic Support Fund 

15,000 


0 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Proteclion for 
Vulnerable Populations 

1 5,000 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

i3J)00 


13,000 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

V ulnerable Populations 

13,000 

* 

13,000 

4 Economic Growth 

14.000 


15.'!l'(l 

Development Assistance 

14.000 

* 

15.0110 

4.5 Agriculture 

12,000 


0 

4.8 bnvironment 

2,000 

* 

15,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

l,23V.S(. 

♦ 


Development Assistance 

23.43.S 


’,.s.50(i 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

5,438 

* 

6,000 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

18,000 

* 

29.500 

Food for Peace Title 11 

-'ts OV 

■* 

l,2n;0(.ll 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

-95,052 

* 

1,240.000 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

0 

* 

23.000 

InternatioB# Disasi^;A»istance M i 

I.IOMIOO 


StiO.-llO 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1.253,000 

* 

860,700 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

52,000 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

US \IQ Dcmocr^c^, ConllltT aSd I'lSanirai^n 3 * 









"7" . 

-.v, 



2,000 




1,150 

* 


HKii«!iii)iralAIUI-< I.Mil 

1 16,500 








13,000 


4,198 

2.2 Good Governance 

14,800 


15,100 



* 

30,745 

2.4 Civil Society 


IIIIIIIIIB 

10,302 

llincsfmg ill People 




3,1 Health 

mm 



3-2 Education 

mm 


11,500 



* 

29,006 

V ulnerable Populations 




4 1 lonomic Gjowih 



15,00(1 

4.4 infrastructure 

0 

* 


4.5 Agriculture 

mm 

* 


4.8 Environment 


* 

iHiiii^D 

^ VssisfancQ 



■ ■ 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,163,386 

* 

2,106,700 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 


* 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

of which: Objective 6 



S' 5,000 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

2,000 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

50,000 

* 

5,000 


Peace and Security 

Deveiopmcnt Assistance (DAi: In FY 2012, DA funding in the Peace and Security area will bo 
essential to enhancing conflict technical expertise and building conflict-management capacity in 
USAID/Washington and in field Missions. This funding will ensure that USAID's global 
programs arc using the most effective tools to prevent, manage, and mitigate conflict. 

• Pilot Programs and Field Collaboration: DCHA’s pilot programs will use DA resources 
to enable USAID to expand clTorts to research and address the causes of instability, 
conflict, and extremism. DCI lA will advance proven approaches to conflict resolution, 
management, and mitigation by providing demand-driven technical assistance and funding 
to USAID Missions, thereby leveraging limited DA funds to strengthen larger 

Mission programs. These efforts build on partnerships with Missions in countries facing 
problems that demand a conflict dimension to their development programs, but which arc 
unable to design comprehensive programs in land tenure, environmental protection, or 
democracy and governance, due to resource constraints that inhibit the inclusion of conflict 
programming. 

• Technical Ixadcrship/Stratcgic Partnerships: DCMA will expand its network of strategic 
partnerships to develop and launch two or three flagship partnerships with leading 
academic institutions. These partnerships will help to refine the mo.st field-relevant 
practices in conflict analysis and conflict-sensitive programming, and to apply the learning 
to the design of field program.s, training implementing partners, and influencing donor 
practice. 

• Conflict Technical Assistance: DCHA will deliver and publish innovative conflict 
analysis, and project-relevant technical, programming, and policy guidance in conflict and 
development. This will be achieved through robust engagement with key U.S. and donor 
stakeholders in conflict prevention, peace-building, and reconciliation. 

Transition Initiatives (Til: DCHA will support conflict mitigation and reconciliation in strategic 
U.S. foreign policy countries by addressing key factors of instability at the local level, and by 
supporting host-government efforts to reach out better to communities that have recently been 
marginalized, victimized by violence, or not integrated into the larger country political and social 
fabric. The T1 account supports the principal civilian vehicle, the Office ofTransition Initiatives 
(OTI), for addressing peace-building and stability objectives operationally in countries undergoing 
complex transitions. The requested increase in Tl funding will enable USAID to respond quicker 
and more robustly to critical transitions, to implement better-designed programs, and to enable 
other parts of USAID and the U.S. Government to apply best practices of transition programming. 

OTI programs will provide technical assistance to local government entities, the representatives of 
which serve as the first interlocutors with alTcctcd communities, and local partners that bring 
together opposition ethnic or social groups with innovative ideas on addressing areas of past 
dispute or conflict. This programming will contribute to the overall U.S. goal of supporting peace 
and stability in strategic U.S. foreign assistance countries and regions. In FY 2012, DCHA 
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programs will work with relevant stakeholders to address underlying causes of instability; increase 
access to information on peace, recovery, and development issues; and provide support to truth and 
reconciliation processes. 


Complex Crises Fund (CCF); For FY 2012, CCF funding will be essential to ensuring that 
USAID and the Department of Slate are able to deploy resources effectively to respond rapidly to 
complex crises. 

• Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation; CCF-funded programming will contribute to the 
overall U.S. goal of supporting peace and stability in strategic U.S. foreign assistance 
countries. In FY 2012, CCF-funded programs will support the Department of State and 
USAID’s rapid-response capabilities for assistance activities to prevent or respond to 
emerging or unforeseen complex crises overseas. CCF-funded programs will work with 
relevant stakeholders to address the critical causes of instability, particularly where it has 
been difficult to predict opportunities or crises. With the Section 1 207 authorities no 
longer available to civilians for reconstruction, stabilization, and crisis response, the CCF 
account will fill that gap. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Development Assistance IDAl: DCHA programming in FY 2012 occurs in the context of both 
challenges and opportunities. A critical mass of new democracies gives hope for the success of 
the sustained development progress as democratic countries provide for their citizens. FY 2012 
funding will enable the Office of Democracy and Governance to provide technical leadership and 
cadre-development across USAID so that the Agency can continue to support programs that 
strengthen open and competitive political and electoral processes; the rule of law and respect for 
human rights; politically-activc civil societies, labor unions, and independent media; anticorruption 
reforms; transparent and accountable governance; and reform of the security sector, DCHA will 
support political competition and consensus-building by increasing the technical and operational 
capacity of key organizations and reform-minded government actors, building confidence among 
and between political leaders and civil society, and strengthening democratic institutions. 
Additionally, programs will focus on supporting the work of nongovernmental organizations, 
political parties, and human-rights organizations to provide an opportunity for open debate and 
dialogue to occur. 

DCHA’s GJD assistance has proven to be effective in delivering democratic change. In FY 2010, 
for example, DCHA assistance trained over 20,000 election officials, supported voter education 
and outreach campaigns that reached 13.2 million people and funded a total of over 1 ,700 observers 
worldwide, of which one-third were women. DCHA facilitated the increase in organizational 
capacity of almost 500 civil society organizations worldwide. In FY 2010, DCHA also supported 
an innovative proposal for a cross-sectoral, human-rights-based approach to combating trafficking 
in persons through prevention, protection, and prosecution. DCHA supported judicial exchanges 
that provided technical assistance in court administration, case-flow management, and 
institutionalizing exchanges in Pakistan, South Africa, and Kazakhstan. FY 201 2 GJD programs 
will continue to support innovative and catalytic projects to advance democratic governance as well 
as being responsive to crises and opportunities. In particular, FY 2012 GJD assistance will 
provide training to government officials in transitional areas in Sudan, strengthening their capacity 
to advance critical processes that were mandated by the peace agreement as well as those deemed 
necessary following the referendum. 

• Elections and Political Processes (EPP) Fund: The EPP Fund enables DCHA to respond 
swiftly to urgent, unmet, and unpredictable elections and political processes needs, such as 
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snap elections, coups, calls for transitional justice or power-sharing arrangements, 
transitions of newly elected leaders, and unexpected deaths of sitting presidents. For 
instance, RPP funding provided to USAID/Kcnya promoted reconciliation and reform in 
the tumultuous post-election period in Kenya. Activities conducted in FY 20 1 0 with F.PP 
funds provided critical support for key reform areas proposed in the National Accord and 
Reconciliation Agreement, including constitutional, electoral, and land reforms, as well as 
monitoring of the Government of Kenya’s performance in attaining these goals. 

• Labor program: In FY 2012, DOHA will continue to provide support to independent and 
democratic labor unions and organizations to strengthen their role in democratic 
governance as well as to develop labor assessment and programming tools that identify 
strategic points of intervention for labor programming. In FY 2010, the Global Labor 
Program, with activities in 20 countries in Africa, Latin America, Asia, and South Central 
Europe, trained over 100,000 workers on their legal rights, improved the capacity of labor 
nongovernmental organizations and unions to promote core labor standards and engage in 
oversight, and enabled women’s active participation and leadership development within 
their unions. 

Transition Initiatives (Tl): OTl programming in FY 2012 will foster stability, peace and 
reconciliation, and improved community-government linkages in conflict-prone and other priority 
countries for U.S. foreign assistance. 

OTI’s G.ID programs will focus on supporting local peace processes, building confidence and trust 
between government and communities, encouraging broad-based community participation in 
decision-making, and increasing access to public information. Tl funds will support political 
competition and consensus-building by increasing the technical and operational capacity of key 
organizations and reform-minded government actors, building confidence among and between 
political leaders and civil society, and strengthening democratic institutions. Additionally, 
programs will focus on supporting nongovernmental organizations, political parties, and human 
rights organizations in raising public awareness and enabling open public discussions of current 
topics directly related to a country’s transition away from conflict, new peace efforts, or 
reconciliation. 

Tl funds will support nascent civil society organizations and community groups by helping them 
develop and carry out community-focused activities that address central issues related to conflict. 
DCHA will provide technical assistance for local innovative media initiatives and rapid responses 
that positively engage those groups most affected by instability and conflict. 

Investing in People 

Development Assistance tPA): FY 2012 funds will be used for three programs: the American 
Schools and Hospitals Abroad (ASHA), the Leahy War Victims Fund (WVF), and the Victims of 
Torture program (VOT). 

ASHA funds arc used for the construction and renovation of facilities and the purchase of 
equipment that improves access to higher education, critical medical services, and education 
opportunities for local populations, and also demonstrates American ideas and practices abroad. 

The WVF and the VOT arc part of a portfolio of five congrcssionally-dircctcd programs that 
comprise the Special Programs to Address the Needs of Survivors. These programs ensure that 
effort.s to protect vulnerable populations and promote opportunities for their improved safely, 
security, and well-being arc informed by sound principles and approaches. The WVF and the 
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vox have been in existence since 1 989 and 1 999, respectively. The WVF provides rehabilitation 
services to people living with disabilities as a result of armed conflict. The WVF is based upon the 
premise that the provision of affordable, appropriate prosthetics and orthotics-including quality 
limbs, wheelchairs, and other orthopedic scrviccs-is a critical humanitarian need, but only the first 
step. In recent years, the WVF has expanded its approach to support a range of comprehensive 
assistance designed to help individuals with disabilities rebuild their lives, return to independent 
living, and secure inclusion in the social and economic mainstream. In addition to its provision of 
prosthetics and rehabilitation services, WVF funds arc used to influence state-of-the-art 
rehabilitation technology and to influence policy and laws of host-country governments as they 
pertain to people with disabilities. Central to this is support of initiatives to address appropriate 
vocational rehabilitation and to advocate for, and change, physical and social barriers in 
transportation, infrastructure, and political participation. 

The VOT works through nongovernmental organizations to assist in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of individuals who suffer from the physical and psychological effects of torture by 
providing direct services to them and their families, strengthening the capacity of country-based 
institutions in their service-delivery, and increasing the level of knowledge and understanding 
about the needs of torture victims. In FY 2010, for example, in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, where rape continues to be used as a tool of war, VOT partners assisted more than 7,000 
rape survivors with direct scrt'ices including medical care, psychosocial support, and 
socioeconomic reintegration activities. 

Global Health and Child Survival IGHCS): In FY 2012, the Displaced Children and Orphans 
Fund (DCOF) programs will focus primarily on children affected by war, children with disabilities, 
and other disenfranchised or unaccompanied children through providing support to reinforce 
coping strategics and address family and community structures in the midst of conflict, crisis, or 
economic stress. DCOF has developed programs to strengthen the economic capacities of 
vulnerable families to provide for their children’s needs. It is also participating in a pioneering 
effort to develop and strengthen national child protection systems, and is helping build networks of 
key actors to improve policies and the state-of-the-art in programming to benefit vulnerable 
children and families. 

Economic Growth 

Development Assistance (DAI: DCHA climate-change programming will contribute to the 
USAID Strategy for Climate Change and Development (developed in FY 201 1) through an 
integrated Bureau-wide focus on the needs of the most vulnerable. DCIlA’s climate-change 
programming identifies and strengthens fragile systems, and builds social resilience for the most 
vulnerable with the goal of reducing the need for future humanitarian intervention. To meet this 
goal, this approach integrates understandings of exposure to and impacts from climate change on 
key systems, such as energy and food, with the governance aspects of vulnerability. In priority 
regions based upon indices that incorporate measures of systems fragility and sociopolitical 
vulnerability, DCHA will support programs that build resilience to climate-change impacts through 
conflict-sensitive disaster-risk reduction and governance programs at community, civil society, and 
government and political levels. These dimate-change investments will bo carefully coordinated 
with other DCHA investments in humanitarian assistance, disaster-risk reduction, democratization, 
crisis and recovery, as well as with the Famine F.arly Warning System. Further, working closely 
with Agency constituencies through the development of analytical capacities, DCHA will help 
ensure that climate-change adaptation interventions that focus on broad-based economic growth 
outcomes will bridge humanitarian and development objectives. 
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Humanitarian Assistance 

DCHA’s assistance not only saves lives and reduces suffering, it also supports host governments’ 
efforts to respond to the critical needs of their own people during disasters, recovery, and the 
transition from emergency to development. U.S. assistance supports the process of stabilization 
and recovery, thereby assisting and creating opportunities for people adversely affected by conflict 
and natural disasters. 

Development Assistance (DA): This funding is critical for supporting DCHA programs in 
humanitarian assistance by providing technical assistance, training, and invaluable early-warning 
systems. These funds allow DCHA to be more prepared to respond to crises effectively, 
cflicicntly, and expeditiously. For technical support, the Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance 
Project (FANTA) helps to strengthen U.S. capacity to design, implement, monitor, and evaluate 
Title 11 programs. FANTA research includes community and livelihood resilience in risky 
environments, agricuitiirc-acccss-nutrition linkages, integrating Title II with other U.S. programs, 
emergency and therapeutic feeding and infant and young child feeding focusing on the prevention 
of malnutrition in children under two years of age, women’s nutrition issues and the relationship 
between gender and food .security, and food security and nutrition interventions in high 
HIV/AlDS-provalencc contexts. DCHA also recently started the Technical and Operational 
Performance Support Program, which will build USAID-partncr capacities through training, 
information sharing and research in food-aid commodity management and logistics, community 
mobilization and organization, gender analysis and integration, sector activities, environmental 
protection, sustainable exit strategics, market interventions, local and regional procurement of food 
aid commodities, and grants management and resource integration. 

The ongoing Famine Early Warning System (FF.WS NET) provides independent and timely 
information on food security conditions and their impacts on vulnerable populations. USAID 
relies on FFsWS NET information heavily to plan DCHA response to humanitarian crises and 
support the Agency’s ability to prepare, which saves more lives and allows for belter use of all 
available resources. DA funding also supports DCHA partnerships with other Federal agencies, 
such as the U.S. Department of Commerce, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
and the U.S. Geological Service. Thc.se relationships help DCHA expand its expertise in remoto 
monitoring of weather, agricultural conditions, market prices, and food trade patterns. 

International Disaster Assistance (IDA): The FY 20 1 2 request for the I DA account will provide 
humanitarian relief and rehabilitation to vulnerable populations in foreign countries affected by 
natural and manmade disasters, and for activities that manage and reduce the vulnerability to 
disaster hazards. Intended bcncnciarics include disaster and conflict-affected individuals, and 
internally displaced persons (IDPs). In FY 2012, natural disa.stcrs, civil strife, adverse climate 
changes, food insecurity, and prolonged displacement of populations will continue to hinder the 
advancement of development and stability. As the lead Federal agency for international disaster 
response, USAID will use funds provided through the IDA account to coordinate 
wholc-of-govcrnmcnt responses to overseas disasters. The account funds the deployment of 
U.S. disaster experts to recommend the most effective, appropriate, and efficient solutions in the 
immediate hours and days following a disaster. The request will allow the United States to 
demonstrate the goodwill of the American people by responding quickly, robustly, and effectively 
with basic life-saving or life-sustaining assistance, such as safe drinking water, sanitation and 
hygiene information, basic health and nutrition services, shelter, household commodities, seeds, 
tools, livelihoods assistance, appropriate responses to child protection and gender-based violence, 
technical expertise, and additional support to millions of disaster-affected individuals worldwide. 
Beneficiaries include disaster- and conflict-affected individuals and IDPs. 
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The FY 2012 IDA request also includes $300 million for the Food for Peace Emergency Food 
Security Program (EFSP). EFSP addresses high-priority, immediate emergency food-security 
needs by providing grants for local or regional procurement of food commodities, or the use of cash 
or vouchers for the purchase of food, EFSP provides DCUA with flexibility in responding to 
emergencies primarily when Title II resources cannot arrive in a sufficiently timely manner. 

Food for Peace Title II: Title II resources relieve the imminent threats of starvation and 
malnutrition in times of conflict, emergency, and dangerous instability. Title II resources provide 
commodities around the world in emergencies and emergency staff for program monitoring and 
evaluation, product development such as new ready-to-eat foods, and reviews of Title 11 programs 
such as a Food Aid Quality Review performed by Tufts University in FY 2010. Title II resources 
support emergency relief and recovery, and the restoration of sustainable livelihoods by 
strengthening local capacity to respond to humanitarian needs and engage in disaster-risk 
reduction. 

USAID also uses Title 11 resources for multi-year development-oriented (non-emergency) 
programs which improve the long-term food security of needy people. These resources arc 
discussed further in their relevant country chapters. 
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Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) - Major OFDA Disaster Responses by Countri 
• International Disaster Assistance (IDA) * 

Obligations ($ in Thousands) 


Country 

FY 2009 

Disaster Type 

FY 2010 

Disaster Type | 

Afghanistan 


Complex Emergency 


Complex Emergency 

Banqiadesh 

3,620 

Hurricane/Cycione/T yphoon 



Burkina Faso 

1,450 

Flood 

655 

Flood 

Burma 

6,008 

Hurricane/Cycfone/Typhoon 


Hurricane/Cyclone/Typhoon 



SSSSliIMliiiSSSiSHBi 


Complex Emergency 

Chile 



8,874 

Earthquake 

Democratic Republic of Congo 

32,978 

Complex Emergency 

23,901 

Complex Emergency 

Djibouti 

1,299 

Drought 



Ethiopia 


Complex Emergency 


Complex Emergency 



Complex Emergency 





Accident 


Earthquake 

Haiti 

4,151 


642 

Hurricane/Cyclone/Typhoon 

Guatemala 



1,477 

Storm 




150 

Flood 



Earthquake 

7,839 

Earthquake 



Complex Emergency 

40,950 

Complex Emergency 



Food Security 


Food Security 

Kyrgyzstan 


Food Security 

9,833 

Complex Emergency 



Food Security 



Pakistan 

102,553 

Complex Emergency 

18,550 


Pakistan 

2,333 

Earthquake 

193 

Earthquake 

Pakistan 

674 

Flood 


Flood 





Food Security 

Philippines 

246 

Storm 


Storm 

Somalia 

7,348 

Complex Emergency 

16,667 

rTT’TTiTrnTrn'F— 

Sri Lanka 

7,936 

Complex Emergency 

9,743 

Complex Emergency 

Sudan 


Complex Emergency 


Complex Emergency 

Sudan (Darfur) 

93,636 

Complex Emergency 

■■tmis] 

Complex Emergency 

Tajikistan 

50 

Flood 


Flood 



Food Security 

50 

Landslide 

Vietnam 

50 

Flood 

1,006 

Hurricane/Cyclone/T yphoon 

Western Samoa 



1,421 

Tsunami 

Yemen 

250 

Complex Emergency 


Complex Emergency 

Zimbabwe 



20,397 

Complex Emernencv 

Zimbabwe 


Epidemic/Health Emergency 



West Africa - Regional 

■■KiSttC] 

Food Security 








Other Disaster Responses 





Africa Region 

3,238 


■KESSI 



1,691 

bhhhhi^hhi^^h 



Europe / Middle East Region 

756 


1,305 


Latin America / Caribbean Region 

2,018 









Preparedness / Mitigation 

86,712 


■hbbei 


Operations / Program Support 










Grand Total 

732,927 


972,630 



* Figures above include USAID's Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) obligations of regular International Disaster 
Assistance (IDA) funds, as well as supplemental IDA funds for the global food aisis, Iraq, Sudan, other parts of Africa, Pakistan, Haiti, 
and other urgent humanitarian requirements world- wide. In addition to the IDA funding shown above, OFDA also obligated the following 
funds: in FY 2009 $10 million of DA for Ethiopia, $0.3 million of DA for Kenya, $1,822 million of DA for Somalia; S2.520 million of DA for 
Zimbabwe, and $5 million of DA for Mozambique; and in FY 2010 $0.5M of DA for Niger and $0,349 of DA for monitoring and evaluation. 
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Development Partnerships 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review ealls on the U.S, Ageney for International 
Development (USAID) to engage partners around the world in cooperative efforts to advance 
international development, “Delivering development results ” the Review found, “requires the 
energy, collaboration, and commitment of [a wide range of] individuals and institutions, working 
alongside partner governments and with one another.” USAID’s development partnerships are 
part of a concerted USAID-U.S, Government strategy to forge a deliberate division of labor among 
key donors; to promote complementary efforts among USAID, bilateral donors, the multilateral 
development banks, and other international organizations; and to leverage the increasing role of 
businesses, private foundations, and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) in the development 
arena. 

Strategic partnerships arc key to multiplying the effectiveness and impact of U.S. Government 
resources and essential for achieving sustained development outcomes. Utilizing Development 
Assistance funding, USAID continues to broaden its pool of partners to include more businesses 
and NGOs in developing countries as well as U.S. -based businesses and NGOs that have not 
worked previously with USAID in a significant manner. USAID is also increasing outreach to 
new actors and entrepreneurs in the development arena, and leveraging small grants to these new 
actors to focus the global development community on innovative approaches that can have the most 
impact on persistent development challenges. Through partnerships with major 
U.S. cooperatives, USAID is fostering the development and use of cooperatives to empower 
smallholders and the most vulnerable; partnering with individual American citizens, NGOs, and 
major corporations to develop sustainable approaches to incorporating volunteers into the 
Agency’s work; engaging the diaspora and a wider spectrum of private-sector entities in 
development partnerships; and developing more strategic linkages between the Agency’s programs 
and priorities and the use of excess Government property by U.S.-based NGOs working overseas. 

Strategic partnerships with other U.S. Government agencies also amplify the impact USAID 
achieves with the resources it manages. Through the Special Projects Assistance programs around 
the world, USAID Missions collaborate with the Peace Corps in the field to multiply their impact 
on grassroots development and build the capacity of local organizations and individuals in 
developing countries. Through the Agency’s support of and engagement with the Board for 
International Food and Agriculture Development (BIFAD), strategic links are being forged with 
U.S. land-grant universities and other agricultural-focused universities to support the 
Administration’s agenda for global hunger and food security, and rc-cnergizing the Agency’s focus 
on science, technology, and innovation as critical levers for achieving transformational 
development impact. The Agency also has important links to the Millennium Challenge 
Corporation (MCC), including developing and overseeing MCC Threshold Country programs and 
supporting the USAID Administrator’s role as an MCC Board member. 
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Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Enacted 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Al>.n:s 1 ED rOTAE (Enduring + War Supp) 

5M37 


* 

44.124 

Development Assistance 

59,437 

60,437 

* 

44,134 






Non-Wur Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

59,437 

6ft, 437 

* 

44,124 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Development Partnerships 

6ft,437 

* 

44,124 

2 Governing Justly and Democraticalb 

2,500 

* 

::.i:-^^iA,30S 

Development Assistance 

2,500 


7.,,^ 4,305 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 ,000 

* 

0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1 ,000 

* 

930 

2.4 Civil Society 

500 


3.375 

Yinvestingin People 

20,050 

' '-E * 

11,000 

Development Assistance 

20,050 


ll.OOU 

3.1 Health 

18,700 


10,000 

3.2 Education 

1,350 

* 

1,000 

4 EcOilofflic Growth 

34,587 

* 


Development Assistance 

? 34,587 


* 

27,353 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1 ,020 


* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,125 


4,075 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1,455 

* 

1,075 

4.5 Agriculture 

4,010 

* 

4,306 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

990 

* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

14,487 


15,637 

4.8 Environment 

11,500 

* 

2,260 

5 tlumanitarian Assistance 

500 

* 

0 

Development Assistance 

500 

* 

0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

500 

* 

0 

6 Program Support 

2,800 

* 

. 1,466 

Development Assistance 

2,800 


1,466 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

2,800 

* 

1 ,466 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

l>c^clupiiii;iit Parliici ships 



44,124 

2 Go^ VI iiing Justly aiiil Dciiinrrafirall} 




2.2 Good Governance 


* 

0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


* 

930 

2.4 Civil Society 


* 

3,375 

t liivcsllnf; In I’luplc 


’ ■* "y -2* tff~ 

11,000 

3.1 Health 

18,700 

* 

10,000 


1,350 

* 

1 ,000 

4 1 lunaiiilc Giunlli ' ' , 


-m 


4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,020 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,125 

* 

4,075 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1,455 


1,075 

4.5 Agriculture 

4,010 

* 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

990 

* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

14,487 

* 


4.8 Environment 

11,500 

* 






5.2 Disaster Readiness 

500 


0 

jTTiio , 



l.thh 


2,800 


1,466 





6. 1 Program Design and 1-eaming 

5,068 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

4,032 

Xt 

0 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

Building consensus on development policy issues among traditional and emerging donors, and 
mobilizing collective action to advance civil society and good governance, require an active 
advocacy role and strategic use of major multilateral and bilateral meetings to advance the 
U.S. development policy agenda. In FY 2012, the policy issues USAID expects to advance 
include aid effectiveness, food security, climate change, the Millennium Development Goals, and 
engaging China and other emerging donors. 

Funding for Bilateral and Multilateral Donor Engagement (BMD) will be used for analysis to 
inform and influence policy discussions and decision-making involving other global actors; 
voluntary contributions to international organizations for specific work that supports the 
U.S. Government development policy agenda; engagement with critical global decision-makers by 
convening conferences and meetings or facilitating participation of experts in international 
conferences for development policy making; and to capture and disseminate best practices. 

Through program support and capacity-building, the Development Grants Program (DGP) is 
enabling USAID Missions to broaden the pool and expand their use of local NGOs and U.S. private 
voluntary organizations (PVOs) in the Agency’s programs and their contributions to the 
achievement and sustainability of critical development outcomes. 
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• The D(jP is contributing to the Agency’s Procurement and Implementation Reform agenda 
by providing direct grant funding and capacity building support for local NGOs and 
U.S. PVOs that arc enabling USAID Missions to broaden their engagement of these 
development actors. DGP is specifically supporting and strengthening civil-society 
organizations that are providing innovative solutions to water and sanitation challenges, 
spurring increased entrepreneurship and microcntciprisc, and in other sectors helping 
strengthen smallholders, women, and the most vulnerable to sustain development 
outcomes. 

Investing in People 

The DGP and the Cooperative Development Program (CDP) arc critical channels for leveraging 
resources, fostering inclusive development that reaches smallholders and empowers them as 
economic actors, and helping sustain the impact of USAID’s assistance through strengthening 
capability at the grassroots, 

• Water: The DGP will support U.S. PVOs and local NGOs, especially in Africa, that arc 
receiving direct USAID assistance to implement activities that increase sustainable access 
to safe drinking water and improve sanitation. Through the DCiP and the Capable Partners 
Program, USAID is providing support to U.S. PVOs and local NGOs that involve and 
engage the most vulnerable, and provide capacity-building assistance that w'ill facilitate 
sustainability of the results achieved. 

• Basic Education: Through Global Development Allianccsand other partnerships with the 
private sector, Agency operating units will create partnerships with private-sector actors 
such as major corporations, venture capitalists, social entrepreneurs, and diaspora 
organizations to improve the quality and relevance of education and use innovative 
approaches to address youth-focused challenges to learning. 

• Health: The CDP will support an innovative new cooperative health program in Africa 
thal will improve members’ access to physicians and facilities. This program is expected 
to be a sustainable alternative to costly private facilities and ineffective government health 
programs. 

Economic Crowth 

Sustainable, transformational impact on global economic challenges requires coordinated 
solutions. USAID will continue to expand its pool of strategic partners and provide 
capacity-building for NGOs and PVOs to enhance their capability as partners. These outreach and 
engagement efforts will be aligned with the Agency’s priority initiatives and targeted to “grand 
chalicngc.s’’ identified by the Agency. 

• Funding will enable USAID operating units responsible for Administration initiatives 
(c.g.. Feed the Future, Global Health, and Global Climate Change) to create and pilot 
replicable and sealable public-private partnerships. These resources will also be used to 
develop tools and disseminate materials that capture best practices, develop metrics that 
enable evidence-based determination of the value and impact of partnerships, and to share 
results broadly with development actors. 

• USAID will guide and support BIFAD to revive and strengthen the Agency’s engagement 
of the U.S. agricultural university community in support of the Feed the Future initiative 
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and other agricultural development activities and programs as well as the Agency’s 
science, technology, and innovation objectives. 

• The DGP provides funding and capacity building assistance to local NGOs and U.S. PVOs 
with limited or no prior direct-grant funding from USAID. An important area for DGP 
funding is local NGOs and PVOs activities that support microentcrprisc development and 
entrepreneurship. 

• The CDP will support the development and use of cooperatives worldwide as vehicles for 
inclusive economic development by empowering smallholders and others that arc 
generally economically marginalized. The CDP will help establish laws and regulations 
that enable the creation and use of cooperatives as economic agents and the standards for 
effective management and self-reliance. This program will also foster the identification 
and development of replicable and sealable approaches to the use of cooperatives in the 
Agency’s programs. These efforts include the use of credit unions and credit cooperatives 
to finance production, while supply and marketing cooperatives provide inputs and 
technical support services. CDP will also be a vehicle through which the infrastructure 
that supports agricultural production, specifically in power distribution and 
telecommunications, is strengthened. 

• Through the Volunteers for Prosperity (VFP) program and other new initiatives that 
incorporate the use of volunteers, USAID will develop public-private partnerships with 
corporations, NGOs, and others that will enable the Agency to access the skills and 
expertise of volunteers and channel them in support of Administration initiatives. 

Through the VFP and new volunteer programs, USAID will support the Administration’s 
global engagement objectives by partnering with diaspora organizations to enlist skilled 
volunteers in the unique role they can play in development activities and by creating 
partnerships with private law firms and professional organizations to access pro-bono 
services and industry-specific technical experts. 

• The Limited Excess Property Program facilitates access to excess U.S. Government 
property by U.S. PVOs and NGOs. USAID funding is used to provide administrative 
oversight for this program that facilitates the annual transfer of approximately $20 to $30 
million of excess U.S. Government property to NGOs and PVOs that utilize these 
resources to pursue development activities aimed at the most vulnerable. 

Program Support: The Ocean Freight Reimbursement (OFR) Program enables USAID to pay 
eligible transportation charges for shipments of privately-donated goods and U.S. excess property 
for registered U.S. private voluntary organizations (PVOs). The OFR Program provides small 
competitive grants to approximately 50 U.S. PVOs each year. The requested funds will be used to 
reimburse certain PVO costs to transport donated commodities, such as medical supplies, 
agricultural equipment, educational supplies, and building equipment, to developing countries. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The Agency also has important links to the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC), including 
developing and overseeing MCC Threshold Country programs and supporting the USAID 
Administrator’s role as an MCC Board member. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance IVionitoring and Evaluation : Partnerships can be quite complex to construct — 
requiring the identification and merging of interests of diverse stakeholders in the space where the 
overlap of interests is strongest and most sustainable. 

USAID has developed a framework for Missions and operating units to better measure the value of 
public-private alliances, encapsulated in a White Paper on (Re) Valuing Public-Private Alliances: 
An Outcomos-Based Solution. This analytical work will help strengthen the Agency’s 
identification and use of strategic public-private alliances by enabling Agency operating units to 
quantify the effectiveness and efficiency of individual alliances and measure their development 
impact. 

During FY 201 1, USAID will complete two evaluations of the Development Grants Program to ( 1) 
review the overall program, examining program intent, design and implementation and (2) assess 
program implementation from the grantee and constituent perspective. These evaluations will 
allow the Agency to determine the programmatic effectiveness of the grants program for new 
NGOs and U.S, PVOs and identify ways to meet Mission demand for technical assistance and 
identify best practices in grant execution and NGO strengthening. 

An independent evaluation of the Cooperative Development determined that the programs' 
accomplishments in strengthening cooperative development in low-income countries, transitioning 
nation-states, and emerging democracies have been impressive. It supports the continuation of the 
CDP, noting the projects have served as learning laboratories that have yielded lessons for 
improved cooperative development interventions that have been widely disseminated. 

USAID monitored program implementation using quarterly portfolio and financial reviews, 
including pipeline analyses, inlcrmillcnt evaluations and reports, as well as feedback from 
stakeholders and recipients of support to inform the budget and planning process for those 
programs. Going forward in FY 2012, the Agency will continue to conduct evaluations to assess 
program implementation and performance to belter support strategic partnerships and alliances. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices : The 

Cooperative Development Program (CDP) has operated on five-year cycles with reports from the 
partners used to infonn course corrections, while mid-term and final evaluations have contributed 
to program redesign, as ncccs,sary. 

The Development Grants Program (DGP) adopted changes to facilitate the participation of 
Missions and to streamline the process of funding Mission recommendations for new DGP 
partnership awards. 

In FY 2010 the Bilateral and Multilateral Donors (BMD) program met a marked increase in 
demand for these activities by exceeding its performance goal of facilitating activities undertaken 
with bilateral and multilateral partners by 38 percent. 

Relationship between Budget and Performance: Through the CDP, anticipated results during 
FY 2012 include increased agricultural production and available marketing credit through credit 
unions extended to approximately 10,000 farmers in Guatemala and Mexico; the initiation of a 
rural electric cooperative to serve 160,000 people in the Ibb Province in Yemen; the expansion of 
health services in Uganda reaching up to an additional 4,000 members; expanded input supply and 
marketing services provided by Nicaraguan livestock and daily cooperatives; the initiation of links 
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for export of non-traditional products from Central American producer cooperatives to 
U.S. consumer and supennarket cooperatives; and expanded telephone and Internet services 
through community and cooperative services in Nigeria and Ethiopia. 

Through the DGP, grants will be made to 30 new U.S. PVOs and local NGOs in an amount up to $2 
million; twenty percent of all DGP grantees will access USAID-supported capacity-building 
assistance; and ten percent of all DGP grantees will have adopted organizational and/or technical 
changes that will improve their performance. The increased number of NGOs and PVOs receiving 
grants in sectors such as microentcrprisc, civil society, and water supply and sanitation will support 
the Agency’s objectives to foster and sustain grassroots development. 

USAID’s public-private partnerships have traditionally leveraged $2.60 for each $1.00 of USAID 
funding. USAID will seek to increase this leverage factor through its work on transformative 
partnerships that will bring more partners to effort to have significant impact on identified 
development challenges. 

BIFAD’s anticipated programmatic impact includes strengthened relationships between the 
U.S. agriculture and land grant university community and USAID, and the use of these 
relationships to advance the Agency’s science, technology, and innovation agenda. 
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EG AT - Economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Bureau for Economic Growth, Agriculture, and Trade (EGAT) advances some of the Nation’s 
most critical foreign policy priorities: economic stabilization and development in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Sudan, and Haiti; improved food security and access to water and sanitation for the 
neediest populations in Africa and elsewhere; combating trafficking of persons; increasing access 
to quality education and economic opportunity for women and girls and persons living in poverty; 
and improving countries’ business climates and fostering entrepreneurship, including in Muslim 
communities. In FY 2012, EGAT will develop, lest, and deploy innovative science, technology, 
and entrepreneurial tools to address these foreign policy challenges. The Bureau will also 
continue to lead the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAlD)’s support to the 
Administration’s Global Climate Change Initiative and contribute to the Feed the Future and 
Global Health Initiatives. 

EGAT will foster innovations that multiply the impact of assistance on living conditions and 
livelihoods, and continue to use cost-effective mechanisms such as credit guarantees. Through the 
Development Credit Authority (DCA), local banks will be encouraged to increase lending to small 
and medium-sized businesses. On average, the DCA program leverages $27 in credit for every 
dollar that USAID invests. 

In its role as technical leader, F.GA’f provides continual support for program design and evaluation 
to USAID Missions and trains and mentors new USAID experts in economies, environment, 
energy, engineering, and other fields. The Bureau will build on successful knowledge 
management programs like MicroLinks to ensure that all USAID employees have ready access to 
the latest technical knowledge, tools, and best practices in the sectors that EGAT supports. 

The Bureau will accelerate the reforms of USAID Forward. For example, EGAT will strengthen 
public financial management in countries receiving US.AID assistance, increase the use of new and 
local partners, and place greater emphasis on evaluating development impact. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

280334 

292,834 

* 

197,600 

Developmenl Assistance 

280,334 

280,334 

>1= 

1 57,700 

Economic Support Fund 

0 

0 

* 

30.900 

Food for Peace Title 11 

0 

12,500 

* 

0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

lOIAl, 

280334 

292,834 

■k 

197,600 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 


I- 1-..*' I 


I s VII ) l.coiiumii 
I I’eacc anil Secul 


1 .5 T ransnational Crime 


1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


'UMiic ratl i ill} 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


rnnnniif 


4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.4 Infrastructure 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


4.8 Environment 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.5 Agriculture 


2.2 Good Governance 


o| 

* 

3 in\estingm Teopl^ ■ 





Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

1 FY2012 

Request 

USAID Economic Growth, Agriculture and Tirade (EGAT) 

292,834 


' 197.60(1 


' 1.400 


* 1,000 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

900 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

1.6 Contlict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

500 

* 

0 

2 Governing ,luMlv and Democratically 

2,155 

* 

12,500 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

600 

* 

1,000 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,555 

* 

1 ! ,500 

.1 Investing in People 

39,461 


28,550 

3.1 Health 

9,115 

* 

7,000 

3.2 Education 

29,346 

* 

21,-550 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

1,000 

* 

0 

4 Economic Growth 

249,818 

si! 

155,550 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

3,050 

* 

1 2,600 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

5,966 

* 

8,400 

4.3 Financial Sector 

2,740 


10,350 

4.4 InfrasU'uclure 

2,321 

* 

2,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

109,552 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

15,870 

* 

9,200 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

12,61 1 

* 

16,500 

4.8 Environment 

97,708 

♦ 

96,500 

of which; Objective 6 

42,901 

* 

■L:,:*;,|7,280 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1 1.388 

* 

12,100 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

31,513 

* 

25,180 


Peace and Security 

Combating trafficking in persons remains a high priority for the United States. EGAT will 
provide technical assistance to USAID missions and innovative Held projects, and partner with a 
broad range of organizations engaged in this effort. A current EGAT-supported partnership 
exemplifies this approach by using mobile and GIS applications in Russia to help prosecute labor 
traffickers, identify victims, and provide services to survivors. 

Development Assistance (DA): In FY 2012, the Bureau will identify and promote mobile 
technology solutions to trafficking, scaling up successes in the most affected regions. EGAT will 
combat labor trafficking and work with other international partners to target high-profile venues 
and events such as the 2012 Olympics and World Cup, given the expected surge in labor demands 
in construction and services before and during the games. EGAT also will train Agency staff and 
implemcnters on program design and enforcement of U.S. Federal regulations pertaining to 
trafficking. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

EGAT will protect international human rights as they relate to gender equality and gender-based 
violence, build local government capacity to manage and deliver basic services, and promote sound 
and transparent energy-sector governance in emerging oil- and gas-producing countries through 
strengthened national oversight. F.GAT will fund and learn from pilots such as the Chunauti 
child-marriage project in Nepal. In FY 2010, this project spon.sorcd social campaigns that reached 
more than 1 65,000 people, and received wide media coverage and support from religious leaders, 
who made a pact not to perform marriage ceremonies involving underage children. 
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Development Assistance fDA~): In FY 2012, the Bureau will promote new human rights 
initiatives to address gender equality and gender-based violence in the most affected regions of the 
world, building on local efforts wherever possible. EGAT will focus on so-called “honor crimes” 
and other harmful traditional practices. Rulc-of-law activities will promote women’s legal and 
land tenure rights. EGAT will provide technical assistance to Missions and their counterparts 
where local governance, municipal planning, and service-delivery intersect. This work often 
provides a foundation on which water, economic development, infrastructure planning, and other 
programs build. 

Economic Support Fund lESFT EGAT will support the Department of State’s Energy 
Governance and Capacity Initiative by helping governments put laws and institutions in place to 
enforce strong labor and environmental practices in newly-emerging oil and gas industries, and 
better account for and direct revenues to development priorities. 

Investing in People 

Recognizing the critical role that quality education plays in economic growth, promoting 
democratic governance, and improving health incomes, EGAT will promote the goals of the 
Agency’s new education strategy: improved reading skills for 100 million children in primary 
grades by 2015, improved ability of tertiary and workforce-development programs to contribute to 
country development goals, and increased equitable access to education in crisis and conflict 
environments for 25 million learners. EGAT will also promote efforts in developing countries to 
improve water and sanitation and protect water resources critical to food security, climate-change 
adaptation, and livelihoods. 

Development Assistance (DA): EGAT’s FY 2012 Budget request will support the research and 
evaluation agenda of the Agency's new education strategy. Specifically, USAID will secure 
uniform adoption by the donor community of the multilateral Fast Track Initiative indicators on 
reading proficiency. This metric will improve donors’ ability to evaluate whether education 
assistance is increasing the number of carly-grade readers, and help to map out what works in 
education reform. EGAT will also use this metric to measure the effectiveness of a series of 
challenge grants to promote innovative approaches to increasing carly-grade reading proficiency. 
FY 2012 funding will also be used to scale up and institutionalize approaches to preventing 
school-based violence, such as those that have had success in Senegal, Yemen, Tajikistan, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

EGAT’s FY 2012 funds will also match mission funds for Higher Education partnerships to build 
the capacity of local post-secondary institutions and teacher-training colleges, and to help establish 
up to four new community colleges that focus on small-business development, job creation, and 
youth-workforce development in countries with Muslim communities. EGAT will use 
partnerships to build the science and technology capacity of researchers and higher education 
institutions in developing countries, with a special focus on five African countries, to promote 
social and economic development-including food security and health. 

EGAT will lead implementation of the Agency’s new water development strategy in FY 2012, 
including through support to missions and technical training that address policy, infrastructure, and 
capacity needs. EGAT’s integrated approach to water-resources management seeks to balance 
water demand with supply and ecosystem requirements, to improve governance and reform, and to 
encourage stakeholder participation. The Bureau will pursue alliances with the private sector and 
foundations, as such partnerships have leveraged millions of dollars and achieved significant 
results. For example, in FY 2010, the West Africa Water Initiative, involving the Conrad Hilton 
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Foundation, World Vision, and others, provided access to improved water supply for nearly 60,000 
people and improved sanitation for almost 50,000 people in Ghana, Mali, Niger, and Burkina Faso. 


Economic Growth 

Improved rates of economic growth worldwide indicate that recovery front the global economic 
crisis is progressing, if unevenly. With some exceptions in Europe and Central Asia, developing 
and emerging economics arc expected to grow twice as rapidly as advanced economics. 
Nevertheless, many countries lack the policies and practices to enable sustained and broadly-shared 
growth that decreases poverty, unemployment, and malnutrition. EOAT’s technical assistance in 
economic growth will help address these bottlenecks. With its Global Climate Change Initiative, 
moreover, the United States will help countries adapt to changing climate conditions, reduce 
emissions, and attract new sources of investment. 

Development Assistance (DA): To provide a sound macroeconomic foundation for growth, 
EGAT will help field Missions deepen policy dialogue with host governments and provide 
technical assistance to key ministries to foster sound economic governance. EGAT’s work in 
financial-sector capacity-building will address constraints to bank lending. To promote 
private-sector competitiveness, EGAT will work with Missions and other development 
organizations to streamline laws, regulations, and other aspects of the business-enabling 
environment, including a focus on Muslim-majority countries. USAID assistance in this area has 
already delivered significant results: 7 of the 1 0 top performing countries in the World Bank’s 20 1 1 
Doing Business Report, for example, were recipients of USAID assistance aimed at making it 
easier for local entrepreneurs to start and expand businesses. In many eases. EGAT supported the 
assessments and analyses that underpinned the business reforms promoted by USAID in those 
countries. 

In FY 2012, BOAT will also provide technical leadership to help countries take full advantage of 
trade and investment to promote economic growth, including meeting new commitments that result 
from ongoing and completed trade negotiations, and assist missions to implement WTO rules that 
foster international trade while addressing legitimate concerns about security, health, safety, 
governance, infrastructure, and the environment. EGAT’s focus on reducing trade barriers, both 
in developing countries’ export markets and in their internal markets, improves commercial 
efficiency and spurs growth. Reducing trade barriers creates more open and competitive markets, 
increasing market accc.ss opportunities for U.S. exports. A recently-completed, multi-countiy 
trade evaluation conducted by an outside evaluation team found that USAID 
tradc-capacity-building a.ssistancc was associated with a statistically-significant effect on recipient 
country exports. Researchers estimated that every dollar invested in USAID trade-capacity 
building was associated with an additional $42 in recipicnt-counti-y exports 2 years later. EGAT 
and the Agency will build on this track record. 

EGAT will also help to create pathways out of poverty for poor and vulnerable populations by 
linking microcntcrpriscs to expanding value chains and increasing the ability of financial 
institutions to reach the very poor. In FY 2012, EGAT will foster new approaches to financial 
inclusion, particularly in rural areas, through investments in agriculture and value-chain finance, 
remittance linkages, microsavings, and technology-based solutions. EGAT will place special 
emphasis on mobile banking as a cosl-cffcctivc tool for reaching rural areas that traditional 
microfinance institutions have not been able to penetrate. EfiAT will also analyze poverty trends 
and support the design of microenterprise and social protection activities in key countries to equip 
better the chronically poor to take advantage of economic opportunities. The FY 2012 request 
also funds the congrcssionally-mandatcd Microenterprise Results Report and Poverty Assessment 
Tools. 
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Healthy, biodiverse ecosystems are critical to human well-being and development. In FY 2012, 
EGAT programs will advance integrated approaches to conserving biodiversity that provide food 
security, climate change, economic growth, and other benefits through improved ecosystem 
management. EGAT programs will build on experience to promote best practice in landscape and 
seascape conservation, transboundary initiatives, natural resource governance, and conservation 
enterprises. EGAT wilt strengthen forest conservation programs, including combating illegal 
togging, through active participation with other U.S. Government agencies on bilateral agreements, 
targeted multilateral efforts, and support for certified compliance with Lacey Act prohibitions on 
illegal logging by working with local producers and global buyers. 

In FY 2012, EGAT will support the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative, which seeks to 
protect people, places, and livelihoods from adverse changes in climate and to accelerate the 
growth of modern, low-carbon economies. EGAT will make the best information and science 
available to local leaders and stakeholders so that they can identify and address vulnerabilities. To 
this end, EGAT will work with the National Aeronautics and Space Administration to expand 
SERVIR, a global network of regional centers that integrate geospatial, satellite, and ground data 
for host-country governments’ and citizens’ use. The newest hub, based in Nepal, is tracking 
glacial melt across the Hindu-Kush-Himalaya region, which provides water for over 1 billion 
people. EGAT will help the Agency integrate climate change across its assistance portfolio and, 
together with Missions, help integrate it into the agendas of host governments, local communities, 
civil society, and private-sector partners, and increase local technical capabilities. EGAT will 
support active exchange of lessons learned among officials grappling with similar climate change 
challenges, including between United States and USAID counterparts. The Bureau will further 
the Agency’s research agenda by piloting and evaluating strategics for making development 
investments in water supply and sanitation, energy, and urban infrastructure less damaging and less 
vulnerable to a changing climate. 

EGAT will support implementation of low-emission development strategies in countries with 
motivated counterparts, advising them on how to build support for policy changes, build up 
institutions, and spur local companies to transition more quickly to new technologies through 
changes to the investment environment. To this end, EGAT will pilot policy work, new financial 
instruments, and institutional arrangements to help developing countries access international 
funding, including emerging carbon markets. EGAT will continue to partner closely with other 
U.S. agencies to increase developing country capacity to measure, report, and internationally verify 
national emissions and emissions reductions. 

EGAT will help heavily forested countries reduce emissions from deforestation and degradation 
(REDD) of forests through property rights, policies, and financial arrangements that foster 
stewardship. SERVIR will provide third-party data on forest-cover changes, which is critical to 
markets and for public accountability. To improve technical understanding and provide practical 
guidance to development practitioners, EGAT will research how property rights, carbon rights, and 
social safeguards fit into the REDD framework. These are critical factors to improving 
stewardship, increasing economic productivity, and accessing new markets. 

EGAT will help countries with a large emission reduction potential reduce emissions through 
energy efficiency (including energy audits and energy-efficiency investments), renewable energy 
(e.g., solar energy in schools, clinics, and other public institutions), and energy-sector reforms that 
are preconditions for sustainable clean-energy development (including policy, legal, regulatory, 
and financial reforms). 
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Economic Support Fund (ESF): To promote transparency in financial management, EGAT will 
implement the Fiscal Transparency Enhancement Initiative (FTEI). An interagency effort, FTEl 
will support a small number of country-owned and -developed programs designed to improve fiscal 
transparency and capitalize on U.S, Government commitment to the Open Government Initiative. 
Countries taking steps to publish comprehensive budget information for public scrutiny may 
participate. 

To promote expanding trade tics between the United States and key developing country partners, 
EGAT will help U.S. trade partners to reduce transaction costs by streamlining administrative 
procedures through single-window applications, implementing transparent and efficient customs 
procedures such as advance rulings and risk assessment, and promoting modernization of port and 
other trade infrastructure. This work will be coordinated with the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, the Department of Homeland Security’s Customs and Border Protection 
Commission, and other relevant U.S. Government agencies. 

To support entrepreneurs, including in Muslim-niajority countries, USAID will use its DCA to 
mobilize private capital through partial guarantees. The resulting investments should bolster 
small- and medium-sized enterprises, generate employment, and mobilize up to SI 00 million in 
private capital. EGAT will also promote better business climates in Organization of the Islamic 
Conference member-states by convening decision-makers to advance business environment 
reforms and providing technical assistance for implementation of such reforms. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

The EGAT Bureau has an active monitoring, evaluation, and knowledge-management agenda that 
furthers two key goals of the USAID Forward agenda-promoting innovation, and using analytical 
monitoring and evaluative data to assess impact and shape program planning. In support of the 
Agency’s new evaluation policy, EGAT will conduct rigorous analysis of Bureau-designed 
activities for performance as well as impact evaluations to examine effectiveness and scalability. 
In FY 2010, EGAT completed nine evaluations; seven arc planned for FY 2011, FY 2010 
evaluations identified best practices in a variety of EGAT sectors. For example, the Bureau’s 
examination of recently-concluded long-term agriculture training programs will influence the 
design of Feed the Future training efforts, while the Economic Growth Office concluded a series on 
‘Programming for Growth,’ analyzing effectiveness and impact of USAID economic growth 
programs. 

In FY 2010, the Bureau led development of an analytical framework for the Global Climate 
Change Initiative to collect and analyze relevant data to assess progress and impact. In FY 20 1 2, 
the Bureau will begin implementation of a robust evaluation agenda for the Global Climate Change 
Initiative. In basic education, EGAT will build on a new knowledge-management program to 
review and synthesize information from the field on program impacts, and provide this information 
in user-friendly formats to other Agency personnel. 

Finally, EGAT will continue to review its portfolio of programs systematically to assess impact, 
progress, efficiency, and innovation. To do so, the Bureau conducts pipeline analyses and 
analyzes program-monitoring data, evaluation studies, and findings. It also holds crosscutting 
review's to understand constraints better and to identify opportunities for integrated programming. 
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GH - Global Health 
Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) Bureau for Global Health (GH) supports 
the U.S. Global Health Initiative (GHI) in order to save lives and improve health outcomes in the 
developing world in ways that maximize the impact of U.S. assistance. This protects our national 
security and contributes to economic growth, vibrant democracies responsive to the basic needs of 
their population, and healthier and better educated citizens in assisted countries. 

In addition to providing technical assistance, training, and commodity support in developing 
countries, the Bureau will foster increased interagency coordination of U.S. global health efforts 
and lead the adoption of state-of-the-art programming and alignment with national governments 
and other donors, in anticipation of the transition to USAID leadership of GHI at fiscal year’s end. 

The Bureau’s work improves access and quality of services for maternal and child health, nutrition, 
family planning and reproductive health; and prevents and treats HIV/AIDS, malaria, tuberculosis 
(TB), and other infectious diseases. To achieve the GHI goals, the Bureau assists developing 
country programs in designing and implementing state-of-the-art public health approaches that can 
achieve cost-effective program impact. In addition, the Bureau provides technical assistance to 
missions to scale up interventions and take advantage of economies of scale in procurement, 
technical services, and commodities. To promote sustainability, the Bureau helps expand health 
systems and the health workforce by adopting and scaling up proven health interventions across 
programs and countries. This approach improves health in ways that foster sustainable, effective, 
and effieicnt country-led public health programs. Finally, to promote the learning agenda, the 
Bureau funds dissemination of best practices, monitoring, evaluation, expansion of innovative 
technology and practices, and research on high-impact interventions. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AIWUSTEI) TOTAL (EnduriiiB + War Supp) 


320,342 

♦ 

352,353 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

316,742 


* 

352,353 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Global Health (GH) 




3 Investing in People 




Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


- - ■ .iK 

352,353 

3.1 Health 

320,342 

* 

352,353 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

i;SAII) GlobalHealth (GH) 

320,342 

'. 'ri:... it 

352,353 

3 Investing in People 

320,342 

* 

"'■•352,3,53 

3.1 Health 

320,342 

* 

352,353 

of which: Objective 6 

14,210 


15,134 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

3,387 

* 

3,607 

6.2 Adminislralion and Oversight 

10,823 

* 

1 1,527 


Investing in People 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: The Bureau will contribute to the Investing 
in People Objective by improving the health of vulnerable populations in developing countries. 

To reduce mortality, the Bureau and its partners will identify and expand the use of key health 
interventions, such as immunization; prevention and treatment of diarrhea, pneumonia, and 
newborn infections; point-of-usc water treatment and other interventions to improve water supply, 
sanitation, and hygiene; and improved maternal care during pregnancy, childbirth, and the 
post-partum period, including new approaches to the control of post-partum hemorrhage (the 
leading cause of maternal mortality in the developing world). Key programs to reduce morbidity 
will include fistula prevention and rehabilitation, and polio eradication. To achieve even greater 
efficiencies and reach in maternal and child health (MCH) programming, the Bureau will continue 
to support integration across health programs, particularly family planning, nutrition, and 
infectious diseases. The Bureau will continue to provide global technical leadership in and 
support for research to test and bring to scale low-cost, high-impact interventions that bring 
essential services to the communities where they are needed most. Further, USAID will develop 
the tools and approaches critical to disseminate best practices, and to strengthen health systems and 
the health workforce to support and sustain these improvements. 

Nutrition is a key point of intersection between food security and health, and is a key outcome for 
both GHI and Feed the Future, The Bureau will provide global technical leadership and technical 
assistance to priority countries in both initiatives to facilitate introduction and scale up of nutrition 
activities, with a focus on a child’s first 1,000 days— from conception to age two-to achieve 
maximum impact. Investments include expanding the evidence base for nutrition to guide policy 
reform, product development, and better nutrition programs; building capacity to design, 
implement, and report on food and nutrition programs while strengthening coordination and 
integration with other programs; and introducing or expanding comprehensive, evidence-based 
packages of interventions to prevent and treat undernutrilion. This package of interventions 
encompasses social and behavior change communications to improve nutrition practices, diet 
diversification, and delivery of nutrition services, including nutrient supplementation and 
management of acute malnutrition. 

The Bureau will exercise global leadership and provide missions with technical and commodity 
support in family planning and reproductive health. Programs will expand access to high-quality 
family planning and reproductive health and infonnation services, directed toward enhancing the 
ability of couples to decide the number and spacing of births, and toward reducing abortion and 
maternal, infant, and child mortality and morbidity. Specifically, funding will support 
development of tools and models and sharing of best practices related to the key elements of 
successful family planning (FP) programs, including ways to mobilize demand for modern family 
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planning services through behavior change communication; commodity supply and logistics; 
service delivery; policy analysis and planning; biomedical, social science, and program research; 
knowledge management; and monitoring and evaluation. Priority areas include: FP/MCH and 
FP/HIV integration; contraceptive security; community-based approaches for family planning and 
other health services; access to long-acting and permanent contraceptive methods, especially 
implants and intra-uterine devices (lUDs); healthy birth spacing; and crosscutting issues of gender, 
youth, and equity. 

The Bureau will significantly contribute to meeting the targets set out in the Tom Lantos and Henry 
J. Hyde U.S. Global Leadership Against HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria Rcauthorization 
Act. In HIV/AIDS, the Bureau will provide global technical leadership in prevention, monitoring 
and evaluation, and human capacity building; central procurement of pharmaceuticals and other 
products; and HlV-vaccinc applied research and development. The Bureau will support bilateral 
country programs through the Partnership for Supply Chain Management, a project that ensures 
constant and cost-effective availability of essential commodities. The Bureau will continue to 
lead support for public health evaluations, set the research agenda in prevention of HIV 
transmission, and provide care for orphans and vulnerable children. The Bureau will also assist in 
developing human capacity and in meeting the food and nutrition needs of individuals and 
communities suffering from HIV/AIDS. 

In TB, the Bureau will accelerate U.S. partnerships with key countries to scale up and enhance the 
effectiveness of their TB programs, further supporting the goals and objectives of the Global Plan 
to Stop TB 2006-2015. Specifically, the Bureau will improve the detection and treatment of TB 
for all patients; support the scalc-up of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of multi-drug-resistant 
TB (MDR-TB) within national TB programs through infection control, routine surveillance, 
introduction of new diagnostics, and improved access to second-line treatment; and, in 
coordination with the Office of the Global AIDS Coordinator, expand coverage of TB/HIV 
co-infection interventions, including HIV testing of TB patients and effective referral, TB 
screening of HIV patients, and implementation of intensified ease finding for TB, Isoniazid 
Preventive Therapy, and TB infection control. The Bureau will continue to support ongoing 
research for new anti-TB drugs and support of TB drug resistance. 

In Malaria, the Bureau will support key components of the President's Malaria Initiative (PMI) 
through technical assistance and introduction of cost-cffcctive mechanisms to support scale-up of 
malaria prevention and treatment programs, including indoor residual spraying, long-lasting 
insccticidc-trcatcd bed nets (LLINs), artemisinin-based combination therapies, and interventions to 
address malaria in pregnancy. The Bureau will support multi-donor LLIN campaigns and 
public-private partnerships, as well as a range of health system strengthening activities that directly 
facilitate the delivery of infectious disease programs, c.g., pharmaceutical management, health 
management information systems, and training, quality assurance. The Bureau will work with 
countries to improve the quality and effectiveness of medicines - in large part by combating the 
availability of substandard and counterfeit medicines intended to treat malaria. In South Asia, the 
Bureau will work with regional partners to contain the artemisinin-resistant falciparum parasite and 
support additional studies in the region to assess the extent of resistance. In addition, the Bureau 
will support the development of malaria vaccine candidates, new malaria drugs and other 
malaria-related research, and promote international malaria partnerships. This includes a broad 
range of partners, most importantly national governments, as well as multilateral and bilateral 
institutions and private sector organizations. During the past year, PMI expanded collaboration 
with the private sector, nongovernmental organizations, and faith-based organizations. These 
groups have strong bases of operation in underserved rural areas where the burden of malaria is 
greatest. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

As a technical bureau, Gl 1 contributes to health performance in all countries assisted by USAID 
health programs, but cannot attribute countries’ performance directly to Bureau efforts. GH 
measures its performance by how much or how well it provides technical assistance and expertise 
to USAID Missions, promotes research and innovation, and manages implementation mechanisms 
that support USAID field operations. In FY 2010, 74 countries accessed these Bureau 
implementing mechanisms, and Ffurcau staff spent 3, 1 22 person days providing technical support. 
In FY 2010, the Bureau supported applied and operational research that established the evidence 
base for 53 new interventions that were introduced or expanded, including tools, technologies, and 
approaches. Another 59 new technologies arc under development. 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: During FY 2010, the Bureau for Global Health 
undertook a portfolio review, in addition to 30 evaluations and assessments, to evaluate 
programmatic and financial performance, and to make recommendations for future activities. 
Findings from these efforts significantly informed program and budget decisions. In FY 2011, 
GH is planning a major evaluation of the Maternal and Child Health Integrated Program, which has 
operations in over 30 countries. The evaluation will examine both performance and impact, 
particularly the effectiveness of integrated program design. This will be used to inform USAID's 
MCH activities in FY 2012 and beyond. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The following 
were among the Bureau’s findings from evaluations and assessments during FY 2010 and 
FY 201 1; (1) Studies in Nepal, Afghanistan, and Senegal demonstrated the feasibility of 
community-based distribution of misoprostol, which will allow access to life-saving treatment for 
post-partum hemorrhage outside of health facilities; (2) A study in Zambia demonstrated that 
community health workers can effectively manage childhood pneumonia and malaria using rapid 
diagnostic tests, artemisinin-based combinations, and amoxicillin; (3) Resuscitation training as a 
component of neonatal care in the community was shown to be effective in Zambia to reduce 
neonatal asphyxia, the second leading cause of newborn death; (4) A meta-analysis of trials in 
Bangladesh, Nepal, and Pakistan found a positive effect of chlorhcxidinc in reducing all-cause 
neonatal mortality during the first week of life; and (5) Gentamicin in UniJeetTM for the 
management of neonatal sepsis was shown to be feasible and acceptable in Nepal. As a result of 
these reviews and evaluations, Gl I will increase funding for technical assistance, training with a 
focus on community health workers, local capacity, research, metrics, monitoring and evaluation, 
and strengthening of health systems. In addition. Lives Saved Tool analyses were undertaken in 
28 priority MCH countries and used to promote evidence-based decision-making and to develop 
country profiles of programmatic priorities and gaps, particularly in child health. 

The Bureau will use FY 201 1 and FY 2012 funds to expand operations research, outcome 
monitoring, and evaluation in continuous efforts to improve performance and program impact in 
maternal, infant, and child health. Additionally, the Bureau both supports and uses data from the 
Demographic Health Surveys to track outcomes and impact indicators globally, and to inform 
recommendations regarding global funding for health. 

Relationship Between Buduet and Performance ; As a result ofthc reviews and evaluations 
conducted in FY 201 I , GH will increase funding, where appropriate, for technical assistance, 
training with a focus on community health workers, local capacity, research, metrics, monitoring 
and evaluation, and strengthening of health .systems. 
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GH - International Partnerships 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

On behalf of the U.S, Agency for International Development (USAID), the Bureau for Global 
Health (GH) supports the President’s Global Health Initiative (GHi) by funding and participating in 
international partnerships and programs to improve health in the developing world. These 
programs address health issues related to HIV/AIDS, malaria, tuberculosis (TB), neglected tropical 
diseases, maternal and child health, family planning, nutrition, social services, and pandemic and 
other emerging threats. Activities leverage funds for health assistance, advance technical 
leadership and innovation, fund research, and promote and disseminate the results of technical 
innovations that benefit many countries simultaneously. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AIWIISTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

! 422,045 



IHEiBfiro 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 









SB 

Non-War SopplenwsHtat ; ‘ ij 

i 45,WM» 



0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



* 

0 

TOTAL' 

467,045 

i 467,045 

* 

S^MS 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Global Health - International Partnerships 

467,045 

.... * 

503,045 

3 Investing in People 

467,045 

. . . . .... 

■'ll! HI' 

Global Health and Child Survival -USAID 

467,045 


503,045 

3.1 Health 

465,045 

♦ 

501,045 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

V ulnerable Populations 

2,000 

’I' 

2,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Global Health - International Partnerships 




3 Investing in People 

HltBi! 

' ♦ 


3.1 Health 

ihisesbss 

♦ 

501,045 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


* 

2,000 
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Investing in People 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID : In FY 2012, funding for international 
partnerships will contribute to the Investing in People Objective by improving health in developing 
countries. These U.S. contributions to international organizations leverage considerably more from 
other donors, and give the United States significant leadership in donor programming for health. 
The specific international partnerships supported through GH include microbicidcs, neglected 
tropical diseases (NTDs), the International AIDS Vaccine Initiative (lAVI), the Tuberculosis 
Global Drug Facility, and the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunizations (GAVI). GH 
manages USAID’s program in pandemic influenza and other emerging threats program by 
providing technical assistance and other support to missions because the countries needing 
assistance cannot be accurately predicted this early in the budget cycle. 

With the completion of a clinical trial in 2010 that demonstrated the significant effect of 1 percent 
Tenofovir Gel in reducing HIV infection in women, FY 2012 funding for microbicides will 
contribute to confirming the Tenofovir Gel results and preparing for regulatory approval by 
continuing ongoing safety and effectiveness trials, prcclinicai and early clinical development of 
promising alternative formulations, and the initial preparatory stages of product introduction. 

FY 2012 funding for lAVI will support pre-clinical HIV vaccine discovery and design, and will 
advance up to four promising HIV vaccine candidates into carly-phase human trials in multiple 
eastern and southern Africa sites. With this funding, partner-country laboratory, clinical, regulatory 
and human capacity will continue to be incorporated into the trials in a sustainable manner to 
facilitate good clinical and community participatory practices, and with consistent emphasis on 
informed consent. lAVT continuously promotes gender equity and access to treatment and care in 
its work to develop safe and effective HIV vaccines for global use, particularly for developing 
countries hit hardest by the AIDS epidemic. 

With FY 2012 funds, GAVI, a broad public-private partnership, will support country immunization 
programs and dramatically scale up immunization coverage in developing countries. GH will 
address neglected tropical diseases wdth targeted mass drug administration of centrally negotiated 
drugs. The vast majority of drugs arc donated by the private sector through partnerships that 
leverage hundreds of millions of dollars of in-kind contributions to reduce the burden ofseven 
debilitating NTDs, including onchocerciasis (river blindness), trachoma, lymphatic filariasis, 
schistosomiasis, and three soil-transmitted hclminthcs. FY 2012 funding will also provide the 
U.S, contribution to the TB Global Drug Facility to procure TB dntgs for low-income countries. 

GH will fund programs that address the continuing spread of avian influenza and other emerging 
pandemic threats that arise from within the animal population and pose significant health threats to 
humans. Program efforts will focus on the identification of pathogens that constitute a threat to 
humans, by establishing appropriate animal and human surveillance systems, building capacity to 
mitigate the threat of emerging infectious diseases, developing rapid response capability for animal 
and human outbreaks, ensuring adequate commodity and supply needs, and promoting appropriate 
communications systems in target countries. Influenza pandemic preparedness efforts will continue 
to focus on national preparedness planning, simulations, non-governmental organization training, 
and development of standards and protocols for an all-hazards approach to disaster preparedness. 

Additionally, a $l00-million GHI Strategic Fund for Innovation, Integration and Evaluation is 
requested to fund several programmatic areas to provide catalytic support to the learning agenda 
through accelerated work in designated GUI Plus countries. This represents the USG commitment 
to supporting GHI Plus countries in expanding, integrating and coordinating services from existing 
platforms, evaluating services and increasing use of innovative technology and practices to 
improve efficient and effective service delivery. The GHI Strategic Fund for Innovation, 
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Integration and Evaluation Reserve is requested within the Maternal and Child Health, Family 
Planning, and Malaria programs. An additional $100 million will be derived from the GHCS-State 
account. Through this investment, USAID will support overall U.S. efforts to accelerate 
implementation of GHI principles in eight countries, particularly through efforts to rapidly 
implement GHTs approach focused on improved efficiencies, effectiveness, and sustainable health 
outcomes through better integration and leveraging of health investments. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Performance measurement is unique to the specific 
partnership or programs. 

In FY 2010, $78 million was provided to GAVI to support 70 of the poorest countries in the world 
by providing high-quality vaccines, and strengthening of routine immunization programs and 
health systems. U.S. funds have successfully leveraged over $1 billion in support of GAVFs goal 
of increasing access to life, saving immunizations in the world’s poorest countries. 

In FY 2010, GH provided $65 million for the integrated management of seven NTDs. During 2010, 
these funds leveraged drug donations valued at $685 million in countries supported by USAID, and 
resulted in approximately 162 million NTD treatments administered to over 69 million people. In 
addition, more than 390,000 community-based and professional health workers were trained to 
treat people with NTDs. During 2010, GH continued its critical role in the negotiation and 
management of partnerships with the pharmaceutical industry to ensure accurate drug forecasting 
of demand and support for the NTD drug donation programs 

In FY 2010, $15 million was provided to the Global TB Drug Facility (GDF) to improve TB 
prevention and treatment through the procurement of approved TB drugs for low-income countries. 
With these funds the GDF procured drugs to treat 450,000 TB patients. Additionally, forty-one 
countries procured first-line drugs, and thirty-seven countries procured second-line drugs directly 
from the GDF, which assures drug quality and competitive prices. 

In FY 2010, $28.7 million was provided to lAVI. During 2010, lAVI had further breakthroughs on 
antibodies that can broadly neutralize HIV, and continued eight vaccine and epidemiological trials 
ongoing in 8 countries, including India, Rwanda, Kenya, Uganda, Zambia, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. In FY 2010 $45 million was provided for microbicides to 
complete the Tenofovir Gel trial, which demonstrated significant effectiveness, continued a second 
large safety and effectiveness trial, and advanced the development of next-generation drugs. 

In FY 2010, the pandemic influenza and other emerging threats programs successfully supported 
preparedness and national planning, communications, disease monitoring and case detection, 
outbreak response and containment, and provision of essential non-medical commodities in more 
than 50 counties. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices : As a result of the 
FY 2010 Performance Report and portfolio reviews, GH intends to increase FY 2012 funding for 
vaccines, NTDs, and training of community health workers, while continuing programs to address 
pandemic influenza and other emerging threats. GH will improve metrics, expand monitoring and 
evaluation, and develop measures to strengthen health systems, and assess their efficiency and 
effectiveness. Finally, GH will increase funding for research and innovation. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance : The FY 2012 request will: 

• Enable GAVI to expand delivery of vaccines and immunization coverage; 

• Scale-up NTD treatments in additional countries where overlapping NTD burdens arc 
impeding development; 

• Enable the Cdobal Drug Facility to continue to procure critical, life-saving TB drugs; 

• Continue ongoing and new clinical trials for AIDS vaccines and microbicidcs, in coordination 
with funds leveraged from other donors; and 

• Strengthen pandemic readiness and programs to prevent and control outbreaks among animals, 
minimize human exposure, and respond to significant health threats that cut across national 
borders. 
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USAID Forward: Program Effectiveness Initiatives 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Increasing Program Effectiveness: the USAID Forward Reforms 

Development Innovation Ventures, Science and Technology, and Learning, Evaluation and 
Research 


USAID has embarked on an ambitious reform effort, USAID Forward, to improve the way it does 
busincss-with new partnerships, an emphasis on innovation, and a relentless focus on results. 
USAID Forward is a comprehensive package of reforms in seven key areas, of which three 
("Development Innovation Ventures"; "Science and Technology"; and "Learning, Evaluation and 
Research") are utilizing Development Assistance (DA) funding in the 2012 budget. The USAID 
Forward reforms are critical to achieving the Administration’s vision to restore the United States as 
the global leader in international development, by transforming the Agency into a modem 
development enterprise, enabling it to achieve high-impact development while making the best use 
of limited resources. 

USAID Forward is an early outcome of the Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review 
(QDDR) and the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development (PPD), and will help 
modernize and strengthen USAID so that it can meet the most pressing development challenges, 
protect U.S. national security, enhance economic prospects, and project America’s humanitarian 
values. 

Funding USAID’s initiatives on Development Innovation Ventures; Science and Technology; and 
Learning, Evaluation and Research is essential to give these programs the scale needed to 
positively affect the rest of USAID’s investments. These are modest, centrally-managed 
programs that leverage a diversity of program and operating funds throughout a decentralized 
Agency to achieve impact. Together they arc changing the way USAID innovates, uses scientific 
advancements, and evaluates its work. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

0 


«r 


Development Assistance 

0 

4,900 

* 

71,773 






Non-War Supplemental 


: 0 

— * 

0 

ioi.\L a; > 

0 

4,<>00 


71,773 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

IJ.S.AIR Forward: Program Kffectivencss initiatives 



71,773 

4 Fcononiic Cirowtii 

. 


1,000 

Development .Assistance 

0 

* 

1,000 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

1 ,000 

6 Program Support 

4,900 


70,773 

Development Assistance 

4,900 

* 

70,773 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

4,900 

* 

70,773 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAlD Forward: Program Effectiveness Initiatives 

Hliiliiilii 


71,773 

4 Economic Growth 


* 

1,000 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

1,000 

6 Program Support '■ 

4,900 

■ * 

70,773 

6, 1 Program Design and Learning 

4.900 

* 

70,773 


Development Innovation Ventures ($ 30 , 000 , 000 ) 

Revitalizing the Agency’s capacity for innovation is a key reform that will strengthen its ability to 
achieve high impact development and make smart use of limited resources. 

Development Innovation Ventures (DIV) will reestablish the Agency as a leader in creating 
innovative scalable solutions to core development challenges by creating a simple but highly 
competitive method for identifying, incubating, and scaling up solutions. Borrowing from the 
private venture capital model, DIV is institutionalizing the innovation process by which ideas arc 
conceptualized, developed, refined to meet real-world operational challenges, tested, and 
ultimately sealed to improve development outcomes in fundamental ways. DIV provides small 
seed DA funding to an array of innovative projects, provides larger amounts of funding to 
rigorously test and evaluate the most promising of these, and will eventually provide funding to 
enable the scaling up of the most impactful development innovations. 

In the first funding round, the Development Innovations Fund received over 100 applications. 
Eight grants were awarded to innovative development partners, only one of which had previously 
worked with USAID. The second round has received almost 1 50 high-quality proposals, 
indicating the strong potential of this venture capital model for funding development innovations. 

USAID's Development Credit Authority (DCA) and partnerships with private, foreign, and 
multilateral entities will be used, where appropriate, to leverage USAID’s own resources 
committed through the DIV program, to support and scale up development innovations. For 
example, the use of a DCA guarantee to bring together private debt and equity investors could 
generate a significant multiplier to increase financing tor agricultural businesses in priority food 
security countries. DCA could also be used to support innovations that have been tested in one 
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setting, but where risk perceptions have prevented expansion to other developing countries or 
regions, or to scale an innovation across a region or globally. An example is the Water Revolving 
Fund launched as a partnership with the .lapancsc International Cooperation Agency (JICA) in the 
Philippines, which mobilized financing for local water infrastructure expansion and improvement. 

DIV funding will also support USAID Innovation Fellows and Innovation Solution Seeking 
Sessions, to leverage the DIV grants to create a strong culture of rcsults-driven innovation within 
USAID. Innovation fellows are development leaders in academia and the private sector who will 
collaborate with Agency staff to develop, rigorously test, and scale innovative approaches to 
development. Professor Michael Kremer of Harvard’s Economics Department has been recruited 
as the first Innovation Fellow and the Scientific Director of DIV. Innovation Conferences will 
bring together development experts from academia, the private sector, and USAID to brainstorm 
and develop innovative ideas for potential seed funding and scaling up of critical innovations. 

Science and Technology ($22,073,000) 

Throughout USAID’s history, technological breakthroughs have been a critical element of major 
development successes - notably the Green Revolution, integrated pest management, oral 
rchydration therapy, and vaccines. Today, science and technology (S&T) affords powerful 
opportunities to surmount traditional development barriers, empower citizens in developing 
countries to address their own problems, and move beyond the economic and social wellbeing 
development trajectory of the last 200 years. Science and Technology funding will (1) restore 
essential scientific and technical capacity within the Agency, (2) focus the Agency and the broader 
development community on critical barriers to advancing development goals through a series of 
Grand Challenges for Development, and (3) leverage billions of dollars of domestic research in our 
federal science agencies and academia, fostering international cooperation on shared problems that 
affect both the U.S, and developing countries. The QDDR highlights this need to use science and 
technology at USAID “to develop game-changing solutions to specific development problems.” 

"Grand Challenges for Development" is a USAID initiative that will be undertaken in partnership 
with other federal agencies and with the private sector, and will significantly leverage other funds, 
expertise, and resources. Grand Challenges will use targeted mechanisms to overcome critical 
barriers to development, creating focused environments of interdisciplinary solvers. The first 
Grand Challenge for Development will focus on saving the lives of women and newborns by 
improving medical care available at the time of delivery. This Grand Challenge will operate in 
close partnership with the President’s Global Health Initiative and will leverage significant funding 
from outside partners. A Grand Challenge for Development is likely to be announced in 
Education in 20 1 1 and up to three more arc planned for 20 1 2. 

USAID is developing an international science partnership with the National Science Foundation 
(NSF). The partnership will leverage NSF research funding to U.S. scientists by allowing them to 
partner with developing country scientists on research aimed at key development problems. 
USAID priority partnerships will focus on environmental resilience, water, energy, and health, as 
well as on interdisciplinary topics with high development-related impacts. 

USAID is seeking to rebuild its technical capacity to improve the effectiveness, rigor and impact of 
our development investments. This includes increasing the number of American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (AAAS) Fellows, providing ineentivos and resourees for maintenance 
of expertise, and using geospatial capacity to do better analysis, support evaluation, donor 
coordination, as well as mapping our activities transparently. Additional funding for the 
Geospatial Analytical Center at USAID, established in 201 1, will be used to work with targeted. 
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priority USAID Missions and Washington operating units to improve the Agency’s planning and 
development work through geospatial technologies and analysis. 

Learning, Evaluation and Research ($19,700,000) 

USAID is enhancing its capacity for pciformancc monitoring and rigorous, relevant evaluation. 
This initiative is consistent with the Administration’s focus on evidence-based policy formulation, 
as well as the intent of the QDDR and the PPD. For example, the PPD cites the need for “more 
substantial investment of resources in monitoring and evaluation, including with a focus on 
rigorous and high-quality impact evaluations” as a key policy tool. 

Rebuilding USAID’s capacity for performance monitoring and rigorous, relevant evaluation is 
essential to measure more specifically the effects of the programs we support and implement, and 
apply this knowledge to improve future strategy and design. Funding will support rigorous impact 
evaluations, as well as performance evaluations that examine project effectiveness and efficiency 
of implementation. These activities will generate relevant evidence regarding varying 
development strategics. For example, the Agency will be able to evaluate the relative costs and 
benefits of development interventions that primarily operate on the demand side versus those that 
primarily focus on supply-side strengthening. Improving the Agency’s capacity for evaluation 
will allow the Agency to learn from its investments and directly feed this information back into 
project design. Moreover, evaluation is fundamental to ensuring that the Agency is able to be fully 
accountable for the resources entrusted to its management, documenting meaningful development 
outcomes using credible methods. 

Recognizing that USAID has already begun to increase our capacity for rigorous evaluation, 
evaluation experts convened by the Office of Management and Budget and the Council of 
rxonomic Advisors awarded USAID $4,700,000 in the Development Assistance account to 
support specific rigorous evaluation proposals submitted by the Agency. These resources will be 
used to undertake evaluations that rigorously test core hypotheses within the Presidential Feed the 
Future Initiative, contributing to the effectiveness of programs in Rwanda and Haiti, as well as 
generating knowledge that will be useful in other countries. Funding will also support a jump-start 
of the Agency’s capacity to undertake evaluations using methods that permit with- and 
without-program comparisons. 

Funds will also be used fora training and incentive program for USAID staff to identify 
opportunities for evaluation and to obtain and manage the technical experts who design and 
conduct evaluations. Funding will be used to strengthen evaluation partnerships with sister 
domestic and international agencies and NGOs, to evaluate large-scale development interventions. 
USAID is co-funding work organized by the OECD/DAC and the International Initiative for 
Impact Evaluation (IIIE), which will leverage our funding to gain a stronger and more credible 
voice within the international dialogue about standards for evaluation, and enable USAID to help 
set the agenda for critical multi-country evaluations that build evidence on investments across our 
areas of work. USAID will continue to convene a series of "Evidence Summits" on priority topics 
where leading scholars present cutting-edge research and evaluation findings in ways that respond 
to critical USAID issues regarding the most effective design, implementation, and evaluation of 
development policies and programs. 

With tho.se efforts, USAID will more than triple the collection and analysis of baseline information 
for the programs that it funds; engage in a set of flagship and influential impact evaluations; 
dramatically increase the quality and utility of the other types of evaluations it undertakes; and be 
able to report accurately on the evaluations undertaken and the use of the findings. 
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Key Interest Areas 


Introduction 


This section contains infonnation on resources budgeted for “Key interest Areas” of special concern or 
interest. There arc two types of “Key Interest Areas”: (1) “lower-level” Key Interest Areas which arc 
represented below the Program Area level in the Strategic Framework, and (2) selected “cross-cutting" 
Key Areas which arc represented under multiple Program Objectives or Program Areas. 

1. Element-level Key Interest Areas include Basic Education and Higher Education within the Education 
Program Area, and Pandemic Influenza and Other Emerging Threats, HIV/AIDS, Family Planning and 
Reproductive Health, Malaria, Maternal and Child Health, Nutrition, Neglected Tropical Diseases and 
Other Public Health Threats, Polio, and Tuberculosis within the Health Program Area. Since these 
involve lower-level Program Element detail, or below, they cannot be idcntilied in the higher level 
Program Area tables in the individual country, regional and functional program narratives. 

2. C ross-cutting Key Interest Areas involve resources typically budgeted in multiple Program Elements 
or Program Areas, or multiple Program Objectives. These include Biodiversity, Gender, Microcntcrprisc, 
Scicnce/Tochnology/Innovation, Trade Capacity Building, Trafficking in Persons, the Trans-Sahara 
Counter-Terrorism Partnership, and Water. Water activities, for instance, might be represented within 
watershed management improvement, under the Economic Growth Program Objective, but also may bo 
ropresontod with a subsidiary goal of improving access to safe drinking water under the Health Program 
Objective. Importantly, in some of these cross-cutting Key Interest Areas, the FY 20 1 2 amounts shown 
represent only a portion of the funds likely to be budgeted for the area once the FY 20 1 2 operating year 
budget is sot following appropriation. For c.xample. Microenterprise funds can be budgeted as a means to 
finance various kinds of economic growth rather than for an end in itself, but the full extent of 
Microentorprise mechanisms adopted to foster economic growth will not be known until after operational 
plans have been established by operating units following appropriation. Another example would be 
where an agricultural activity focu.scd on increasing productivity of a particular crop may also have an 
indirect impact on Trade Capacity Building, which, again, might not be fully known until the activity is 
much closer to iinplcmcntation. 

The narratives which follow describe these Key Interest Areas, and the accompanying tables provide 
infonnation on levels budgeted for these Key Interest Areas in FY 20 1 2 for operating units in each 
appropriation account. 
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Biodiversity 

Summary 

Biodiversity is a crosscutting issue, but is primarily found under the Economic Growth Program 
Area of Environment. IJ.S. Agency for International Development activities help to conserve 
species and ecosystems in areas of globally and locally important biodiversity. Biodiversity 
programs help achieve development objectives by enhancing livelihoods, improving health, and 
strengthening governance. Appropriate activities arc identified through an analysis of threats to 
biodiversity, and monitored to gauge impacts and results. The Agency supports a variety of 
approaches, including promotion of community and indigenous rights to land and resources, 
improving governance over natural resources to improve sustainability, and helping people 
manage resources sustainably to ensure long-term ecological and economic benefits. For 
example, nature-based enterprises in Kenya earned $1.27 million for rural households, and 
4 ceotourism agreements worth more than $2.5 million were signed between the community 
groups and the private sector. The Biodiversity allocations shown here arc distinct from the 
Global Climate Change allocations, although some Biodiversity programs do have secondary 
climate benefits. Efforts to stop illegal logging also contribute to biodiversity conservation. The 
levels projected for this area represent current Mission and Bureau priorities, but these may shift 
based on the specific qualifying activities identified in final Operational Plans, following enacted 
appropriations. 


Biodiversity Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

KY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS- 

USAID 
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AFECA 

TOTAL 
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Biodiversity Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS- 

USAID 

ESP 

AEFXA 
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41 
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Basic Education 

Summary 

More than 300 million school-agc children and youth do not have access to the quality education 
needed to become productive, healthy adults; many have missed education opportunities entirely. 
Unemployed, disaffected youth populations can be cither at risk for involvement in crime, 
violence, and extremism, or, with investment and support, a force for positive change and 
stability. Quality Basic Education contributes to broad-based economic growth, democracy, and 
improved health outcomes. In FY 2012, the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) will fully transition into its new education strategy. For Basic F.ducation, this includes 
2 specific goals with measureablc targets: improved reading skills for 100 million children in 
primary grades by 2015, and increased equitable access to education in crisis and conflict 
environments for 15 million learners by 2015. USAID will continue to work collaborativoly with 
host countries, other donors, civil society groups, and the private sector in support of these goals. 
This request represents a commitment to strategically-focused programming to achieve 
measureablc impacts and sustainable educational outcomes through enhanced selectivity, focus, 
and innovation, as well as appropriate division of labor between host-country governments and 
other donor agencies. 


Basic Education Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

FY 2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

DA 
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lO&P 
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TOTAL 
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5,000 

. 

. 


. 

Scnciial 

i2.mM> 

12,000 

12,000 





Somalia 

5.1«J 

5, lot) 

_ 

5.100 




South AiVica 

3.000 

3,(MK) 

3,000 

. 
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Basic Education Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
I'otai 

FY2012 
Iota! 
without 
Food Ibr 
Peace 

DA 

USE 

Ai'J'X'A 

io&p 

FEP 

Sudan 

3X,(M)0 

38,000 

. 


. 



'I'aiizania 

1 1,500 

11,500 

11,500 


. 



Ut>anda 

7,600 

7,600 

7,600 

. 

_ 


wm 

Zambia 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

_ 

_ 

, 


USAID Africa Rej^ional 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

. 




East Asia and Pacific 

41,683 

41,683 






Burma 

2,850 


. 


_ 

. 


Cambodia 

i,556 



. 


. 


Indonesia 

32,177 



. 

. 

_ 

■B 

Philippines 

5,0W} 


5,000 


. 

_ 


State Last Asia and Pacific Rejtional 

100 

100 


100 


. 


Europe and Eurasii 

1,700 

1,700 


. • t . 


... Jv- 


Armenia 

500 

500 

. 

, 

500 

. 


Georgia 

1,200 

1.200 


. 

1,200 

, 


Near East 




164,805 

164,805 

6,500 

BjUSH 

'.•‘A'*' . .'i;''' 

ElHHiiBBM 

■ 

mHi 

Egypt 

43,000 

43,000 


43,000 

. 


iiiim 

Iraq 

25.000 

25.000 


25,000 

_ 



Jordan 

49,000 



49,000 

. 

. 

B 

Lebanon 

BiRl 



22,805 

. 

. 


Morocco 




. 

. 

_ 

. 

West Bank and Gaza 



. 



. 


Yemen 





. 

. 


South aiid Central Asi» 




183,912 

''^^^"6,452^ ■ 


. 

Afghanistan 

81,612 

81,612 

. 

81,612 

. 



Bangladesh 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 


. 


. 

India 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 



. 

. 

Kyrgyz Republic 

1,800 

1,800 


. 

1,800 

. 

. 

Nepal 

1,500 

1,500 

. 

1,500 




Pakistan 

100,(M)0 

100.000 

. 

100,000 


. 

_ 

Tajikistan 

4,465 

4.465 


_ 

4,465 

. 

. 

Turkmenistan 

187 

187 



187 


. 

Stale South and Centra! Asia Regional 

800 

800 


800 


. 


Western Hemisphere v 

59,670 

57,115 

4i,S87 

15,228 


' 


Dominican Republic 

3,473 

3,473 

3.473 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

El Salvador 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

. 




Guatemala 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

- 

- 


. 
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Basic Education Funding Summary 


{S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
lotal 

FY 2012 
Idtal 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

DA 

HSF 

AFdiCA 

lO&P 

FTP 

Haiti 





_ 

_ 


Honduras 

0,874 







Jamaica 

2,000 





- 


Nicarajfua 

2.500 





_ 


Peru 


5,000 



B 



Barbados and iutslcrn C.'aribbcan 


2,(M0 




B 

. 

Slate Western Hemisphere Regional 

5228 





. 

. 

USAID Latin America and Caribbean 
Rcttional 

7.000 

n 





■ 

Asia Middle Kast Regional 




. 

. 



Asia Middle Last Regional 



2,683 


. 



Economic Growth Agriculture and 
Trade 

15.550 

15,550 

15,550 





Hconomic Growth, Agriciiilurc ami 
Trade (LGAT) 

15,550 

! 5.550 

15,550 





International Organi/ations 

980 

980 


- 

. 

980 

. 

LINIiSCO/ICSliCA Inlcmationai 
C'ontribulions lor Scicntitlc, l•(illeatior^al, 
and (Tillural Activities 

9X0 

980 




980 
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Higher Education 

Summary 

U.S. foreign assistance for higher education strengthens institutional capacities of public and 
private higher education facilities (including research institutes, teacher-training colleges, 
universities, community colleges, and the relevant officials, departments, and ministries 
responsible for higher education) to teach, train, conduct research, and provide community 
service; to contribute to development; and to promote professional development opportunities, 
institutional linkages, and exchange programs. Collectively, these elements support the Paris 
Declaration on Aid Effectiveness and stress the holistic priorities of access and equity, quality 
and relevance, systemic reform, and accountability, transparency, and measuring results, while 
maintaining the focus of each country’s unique context by aligning behind country-driven 
strategies and coordinating with other donors. U.S. higher education investments help people, 
businesses, and governments develop the knowledge, skills, and institutional capacity needed to 
support economic growth, promote just and democratic governance, and foster healthy, well- 
educated citizens. The higher education FY 2012 request focuses on solidifying gains made 
previous years, including the more recent Higher Education Summits for Global Development in 
Washington, D.C., Bangladesh, Rwanda, Jordan, and Mexico. These types of summits expand 
partnerships, leverage resources, and share best practices in development among higher 
education, private sector, and foundations in the United States and developing countries. 
Particulai' emphasis is placed on developing entrepreneurial curricula and applying innovative 
technologies that build human and institutional capacity, and the efficiency of higher education 
institutions to contribute to small-business development and job creation in local, regional, and 
national development. In addition, the United States is funding 1 1 partnerships with host-country 
universities designed to build institutional capacity in African higher education institutions, in 
addition to expanding cooperation with the National Science Foundation to apply science and 
technology to development. 


Higher Education Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 


FY 2012 
Iblal 

DA 

i:SF 

AEECA 



233,499 

77,443 


6,063 

Africa 


5,000 

Ml 



Liberia 



^BI8!9 

. 

South Afnca 




. 

Hast AMa and Pacific 

'’-l. f?'- !■ 




_ 

Burma 

450 

1 

450 

_ 

China 

200 


200 


Indonesia 

20,000 

20,000 

. 


Philippines 

9,696 

9,696 

_ 

_ 

Vietnam 

3,050 

3,050 

. 


State East Asia and Pacific Regional 

1,800 

_ 

1.800 

. 

I’iiurope and Kurusia 

4,033 

. 


4,033 

Armenia 

600 

_ 

. 

600 
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Higher Education Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

HSF 

AhBCA 

Belarus 

850 

- 


850 

(icors’ia 

815 

_ 


815 

Kosovo 

1,100 

. 

. 

1,100 

Macedonia 

KK) 

- 


iOO 

Scrbiii 

90 



90 

Ukraine 

478 


. 

478 

Near Kast 

64,417 

_ 

64,417 


l-RVPl 

48.0(K) 


48,000 


Lebanon 

10,7! 7 

. 

10.717 


Near Lias! Rejiional 

5,700 


5,700 


South aiid Central Asia 

SU356 

. 

79,326 

2,030 

Alyhanisian 

.33.926 


33.926 

. 

Kyi'ky-^ Republic 

5(K) 

. 

. 

500 

Pakistan 

45.2(K) 

, 

45.200 


'I'aiikislan 

180 

. 

. 

180 

Turkmenistan 

750 

. 

. 

750 

Central Asia Kejiiona! 

600 


. 

600 

Slate South and Central Asia Rcf'kwal 

200 

. 



Western Hemisphere 

23,350 


. 


l-il Salvador 

4,0(»f) 

4,000 

. 

. 

Mexico 

7,350 

7,350 

- 

. 

USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional 

1 2,000 

12,000 



Asia Middle (Cast Regional 

847 

847 

. 

. 

Asia Middle hast Regional 

847 

847 

. 

. 

DcniocracVt Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance 

11,500 

n,500 

. 


Dcmocracv, Conllici, and Humanitarian Assistance (IK'IIA) 

1 1,500 

1 1,500 



Development Partnerships 

1,000 

1.000 

. 


Development Partnerships 

1 ,000 

1.000 

. 


Economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

6.000 

6,000 



Itconomic (nowth. Agriculture and Trade (hXIA'!’) 

6.(HK) 

6,000 



Oceans and international Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

800 


800 

. 

Oceans and International ICnvironmcnlal and Scicntilic Allaire 

8(K) 


800 
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Gender 

Summary 

Gender is a cluster that includes three interrelated crosscutting sub-Key Issues: Gender Equality, 
Gender-Based Violence, and Programs that Target Women. These sub-Kcy Issues are areas of 
strong congressional and Administration interest, and respond to congressional reporting 
requirements. 

• Gender Equality (CE): This Sub-Key Issue includes programs with an explicit goal to 
promote gender equality, which is a Millennium Development Goal supported by the 
use. It includes activities that: alleviate constraints that disproportionately affect cither 
males or females 1 to enable them to better contribute to and benefit from economic, 
social, cultural and political development where they have been historically discriminated 
against due to their sex; increase access to and benefit from programs for persons who 
have been historically excluded due to their sex; and facilitate the critical examination 
and subsequent transformation of male or female gender roles and norms that negatively 
affect cither women or men. 

• Gender-Based Violence (GBV): This sub-Kcy Issue includes activities aimed at 
preventing and responding to GBV,' which results in physical, sexual, and psychological 
harm to either women or men based on gender stereotypes or due to their sex. 
Interventions that address GBV perpetrated against men or boys are reported here as well. 

• Programs that Target Women (P-TW): This sub-Kcy Issue identifies efforts 
deliberately and specifically targeted to women and girls, as distinguished from activities 
that include women as participants without explicitly targeting them. Such activities may 
be in the form of a standalone project that is directed to or roaches female participants 
(e.g., maternal child health programs, some family planning programs) or sub- 
components designed to promote the participation of females in larger projects with other 
goals (e.g., a sub-component designed to encourage female entrepreneurship in an 
economic growth program). There is a great deal of overlap between P-TW 

and programs that address GE or GBV. 

Funds are not attributed to both the GE and GBV sub-Key Issues, but funds attributed to either 
may also be attributed to the P-TW sub-Kcy Issue. Therefore, the funds attributed to these three 
sub-Kcy Issues cannot be added together to form a total for Gender — they must be considered 
separately. 


References to men and women also include boys and girls. 

^ Trafficking in Persons, which is a form of GBV, is included in the Trafficking in Persons Key Issue, not 
the GBV sub-Key Issue. 


2% 
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Gender Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) jnla USAID STATE AEECA INCLE MRA FFP 


Gender Equality 

390,515 

194,66$ 

109,756 



5,194 

700 

. 

to, 600 

Africa 

212,705 

44,505 

89,750 

6,700 

61,150 

. 

. 

. 

10,600 

Benin 

18,700 

. 

18,700 



. 




Botswana 

1.100 


. 

1,100 






Djibouti 

300 

150 

. 

150 






Ethiopia 

6,400 

6.400 

. 

. 






Ghana 

7,600 

6,000 

. 

1.6( X 3 






Guinea 

200 

200 

- 

_ 






Kenya 

1,520 

. 

1,5^ 




. 



Lesotho 

600 



600 

. 

. 




Liberia 

26,150 


. 


21,150 

. 



5,000 

Malawi 

3,300 

2,000 

500 

. 





800 

Mali 

12,500 

2,500 

10,000 

. 


. 




Mozambique 

10,000 

10,000 


■ 

||||H 





Niqeria 

59,805 

1,005 

58,800 

B 


. 

. 



Rwanda 

6.400 

6,400 


B 


. 

■ 


B 

Senegal 

4.000 

4,000 



. 


B 

B 


Sierra Leone 









4,800 

South Africa 

400 





ffT 

. 

. 


Sudan 

36,500 




36,500 





Swaziland 

1,500 



1,500 

. 





Tanzania 

1,500 

1.500 



. 





Uganda 

700 



700 






Zambia 

3.350 

3,350 



. 

. 




Zimbabwe 

600 

. 

. 

600 






USAID East Africa 

Regional 

1,280 

1.000 

230 

50 






East Asia and Pacific 

9,735 

9,635 

. 

. 



100 



Cambodia 

8,135 

8,135 

. 

. 






Philippines 

1,600 

1,500 

. 

. 



100 



Europe and Eurasia 

3,745 

. 


. 


3,745 

. 



Armenia 

250 

. 


. 


250 




Azerbaijan 

150 

. 

. 

. 


150 


. 


Belarus 

600 

. 

. 

_ 


600 




Kosovo 

200 

. 

. 

. 


200 




Ukraine 

2,500 

- 

- 



2,500 




Eurasia Regional 

15 

. 

. 

. 


15 




Europe Regional 

30 

- 


- 


30 
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Gender Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS 

USAID 

GHCS 

STATE 

ESF 

AEECA 

INCLE 

MRA 

PPP 

Near East 





':Y50o5 



. 


Jordan 



. 

. 

3,000 



_ 


West Bank and Gaza 





3,500 





South and Central Asia i* 



18.550 


64,050 

1.449 

Hllfl 



Afghanistan 




. 

75,000 

. 

. 

HH 


Bangladesh 





. 

. 

. 

. 


India 



18,550 


. 



- 


Kazakhstan 


. 

. 

. 


208 




Kyrgyz Republic 



. 

_ 

. 

349 




Nepal 



. 

. 

9,050 





Tajikistan 




. 

. 

561 


. 


Turkmenistan 


, 


. 


98 



B 

Uzbekistan 






233 


B 

E 

Western Hemisphere 

1,520 



200 

1.000 


B 



Colombia 

1,000 





. 


. 


El Salvador 

120 

120 








Barbados and Eastern 
Caribbean 

200 



200 






USAID Central America 
Regional 

200 

200 






■ 

■ 

Economic Growth 
Agriculture and Trade ' 


1.000 




1— 

gMSigi 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Economic Growth, 
Agriculture & Trade (EGAT) 

1,000 

1,000 




■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Global Health 

1,466 


1,456 




. iv.. 

liiiiliH 

mm 

Global Health - Core 

1,456 

. 

1,456 

. 

. 

- 


. 

. 


Gender-Based Violence 

117,174 



wm 



6,912 



Africa 

87,933 

■ 2,900 

4,941 

62,542 

' 11,650 

■aia 

5,900 

m. 


Angola 

2,852 

. 

500 

2,352 





. 


Botswana 

1,086 


. 

1,086 






Cote d'Ivoire 

452 

. 

. 

452 

. 

_ 



. 

Democratic Republic of 
the Congo 

13,510 



5,010 

7.500 


1,000 



Ethiopia 

3,472 

1,000 

400 

2,072 


. 


. 


Ghana 

450 


400 

50 

. 





Kenya 

3,612 

. 

_ 

2,862 

_ 


750 



Lesotho 

500 

. 

_ 

500 


. 



. 

Liberia 

2.000 


. 

. 

1,000 


1,000 



Malawi 

1,622 


500 

1,122 


. 




Mali 

1,500 

- 

1,500 

. 
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Gender Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS 

USAID 

GHCS 

STATE 

ESF 

AEECA 

INCLE 

MRA 

ffp 

Mozambique 

8,695 

100 

. 

8,595 


- 




Namibia 

2,911 


. 

2,911 



_ 



Niqeria 

1,614 

. 

m 

1,414 






Rwanda 

1,418 


. 

1,418 






Senegal 

1,291 

300 

991 


- 





South Africa 

19,696 

1,500 

. 

17,696 

■ 



B 

B 

Sudan 

1,000 




■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 

Swaziland 

1,096 

. 


1,096 






Tanzania 

7,100 


. 

7,000 

_ 

B 


. 


Uganda 

1,398 



1,048 


■i 


. 


Zambia 

4,787 



4,587 

. 





Zimbabwe 

1,221 


. 

1,221 

. 





State Africa Regional 

4,150 


. 







USAID East Africa 

Regional 

500 


450 




B 



East Asia and Pacific 

1,094 




. 


120 

. 


Cambodia 

609 

. 


609 






Philippines 

100 








B 

Timor-Leste 

20 




S 


20 



Vietnam 

365 




. 





Europe and Eurasia 

2,036 


. 



2,036 

. 



Armenia 

200 




. 

200 




Azerbaijan 

50 





50 




Bosnia and Herzegovina 

250 




. 

250 




Ukraine 

1,500 



. 

- 

1,500 




Eurasia Regional 

21 

. 



. 

21 




Europe Regional 

15 





15 

. 



Near East 

2,500 

. 


. 

2,000 


500 



Jordan 

2,500 


. 


2,000 


500 



South and Central Asia 

5,242 

2,550 

2,200 

45 


347 

100 



Bangladesh 

2,550 

2,550 








India 

2,245 

. 

2.200 

45 

_ 





Kazakhstan 

45 


. 

. 

_ 

45 




Kyrgyz Republic 

45 

- 


. 


45 




Nepal 

100 


. 

. 

. 


100 



Taiiklstan 

131 

. 


. 


131 




Turkmenistan 

30 


. 


. 

30 




Uzbekistan 

96 





96 




Western Hemisphere 

8,652 

250 

- 

3,902 

4.500 
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Gender Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS 

USAID 

GHCS 

STATE 

ESF 

AEECA 

INCLE 

MRA 

FFP 

Colombia 

4,500 

- 



4,500 





Dominican Republic 

800 

. 


B 



B 


B 

El Salvador 

250 

250 

. 

. 



B 

. 


Guyana 

912 



912 





IIIIIIB 

Haiti 

600 

- 

- 

600 

. 





Barbados and Eastern 








B 

B 

Caribbean 

976 

- 


976 


- 




USAID Central America 






||||B 

B 



Refliona! 

614 

- 

- 

614 

- 


■■ 


- 

Economic Growth i' 

AarlcuUure and Trade 

■pkhm 

1,000 






m 


Economic Growth, 








B 


Agriculture & Trade (EGAT) 

1,000 

1,000 




- 

- 



GlobaB Health 

‘ ’ 42S 


425 

. 





■■ 

Global Health - Core 

425 

. 


. 



. 

_ 


International Narcotics^.^ . 
and taw Enforcement 

Affairs 

f S'" '292 


■ 

■ 

■ 

g 




International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement Affairs 

292 





■ 

■ 



Population, Refugees, 
and Migration 

8,000 

■ 




■■ 

H 

8,000 


Population, Refugees, 
and Miflration 






Bi 


8.000 





r’ 

f a 







Africa- ■ 

.-^s82a.322 

BiWI 

409.290 


41,100 


16(1 

jays * 


Angola 

700 



700 

, 


. 

. 


Benin 

18,700 


18.700 

. 


. 


. 

. 

Botswana 

3,931 


. 

3,931 


. 




Cote d'Ivoire 

7.081 

. 

. 

7,081 






Democratic Republic of 
the Congo 

30,510 


15,000 

7,910 

7,500 


100 



Djibouti 

500 

. 

. 

500 

. 





Ethiopia 

139,522 

6,400 

93,000 

23,422 

. 




16,700 

Ghana 

55,440 

3,000 

50,000 

2,440 

. 





Kenya 

31,252 

- 

. 

31,252 






Lesotho 

1,305 

. 

. 

1,305 

. 


_ 

_ 


Liberia 

15,450 

. 

8,0{K) 

. 

7.450 





Madagascar 

20,300 


^.300 

_ 




. 


Malawi 

42,236 

1,500 

28,000 

12.736 



. 

. 


Mali 

8,700 

4,200 

4,500 

. 

. 





Mozambique 

46,359 

600 

. 

45,759 

. 

- 


. 
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Gender Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS 

USAID 

GHCS 

STATE 

ESF 

AEECA 

INCLE 

MRA 

FFP 

Namibia 


. 


4,636 

- 





Nigeria 


3.150 

59,000 

29,302 

. 





Rwanda 


6,400 


5.919 

. 





Senegal 


3.575 

26,164 

. 

. 

. 




Somalia 



. 

. 

1,000 





South Africa 


. 

1.500 

52,756 

. 


50 



Sudan 



23,000 

1,073 

22,000 





Swaziland 




3,725 






Tanzania 

78,876 

5,000 

28,750 

45,126 






Uganda 

15,557 



15,557 


. 




Zambia 

35,098 

3,000 

6,800 

25.298 






Zimbabwe 

17,669 


13,000 

4,669 






State Africa Regional 




. 

3,150 





USAID Africa Regional 



2-000 

. 






USAID East Africa 

Regional 

1,660 

■ 


160 






USAID West Africa 
Regional 

10,076 




■ 





East Asia and Pacific 







200 



Cambodia 










China 

66 



^■1 






Indonesia 

135 



35 



100 



Philippines 

300 

200 





100 



Thailand 

48 



48 






Vietnam 

4,073 



4,073 


. 


. 


Europe and Eurasia 

8,008 


. 

. 


8,008 


. 

. 

Armenia 

200 





200 




Azerbaijan 

200 





200 




Bosnia and Herzegovina 

2.000 


. 



2,000 




Georgia 

3,000 





3,000 




Russia 

600 



. 


600 




Ukraine 

1,900 

. 

. 



1,900 




Eurasia Regional 

62 





62 




Europe Regional 

46 

. 

. 



46 



_ 

South and Centra! Asia 

293.469 

51,255 

36,500 

680 

203,200 

1,734 

100 



Afghanistan 

100,000 

- 

. 


100,000 





Bangladesh 

49J55 

49,755 








India 

38.180 

1,000 

36,500 

680 






Kazakhstan 

208 

. 

- 



208 
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Gender Funding Summary 


{$ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS 

USAID 

GHCS 

STATE 

ESF 

AEECA 

INCLE 

MRA 

FFP 

Kyrgyz Republic 

349 









Nepal 

23,100 


. 

. 




. 


Pakistan 

80,000 



. 






Tajikistan 

711 


. 


. 





Turkmenistan 

248 

- 


. 

. 




. 

Uzbekistan 

218 




_ 





State South and Central 
Asia Regional (SCA) 

200 









USAID South Asia 

Regional 

500 

500 








Western Hemisphere 

8.975 

20Q 

. 

8,775 , 

- 


; - ' 

.1,'"' 'i !■'' ' 1 

fcp,.. _ 

Dominican Republic 

1,350 



1,350 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

El Salvador 

200 

200 








Guyana 

564 

- 


564 

. 


. 


, 

Haiti 

6,661 


. 

6,661 

. 

. 

. 

. 


Barbados and Eastern 
Caribbean 

200 



200 



■ 


■ 

Economic Growth 
AgrlCiiKure and Trade 

5,200 

■.:"'S2bol 

Siii 



mim 

RmranffilQS 




Economic Growth, 
Agriculture and Trade 
(EGAT) 




■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

GH- Global Health 



46,815 







Global Health - Core 

46,815 

. 

46,815 

. 

. 


. 

_ 


International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement ^ 
Affairs 

2>30 




-ipi" 


2,430 



International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement Affairs 

2,430 


. 


. 


2,430 

. 
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Family Planning/Reproductive Health 

Summary 

More than 200 million women have an unmet need for family planning, resulting in 52 million 
unintended pregnancies, 22 million abortions, and 142,000 maternal deaths each year. Family 
Planning and Reproductive Health programs improve and expand access to high-quality 
voluntary family planning and reproductive health information and services. Activities will 
support the key elements of successful family planning programs, including mobilization of 
demand for modern family planning services through behavior change communication; 
commodity supply and logistics; service delivery; policy analysis and planning; biomedical, 
social science, and program research; knowledge management; and monitoring and evaluation. 

Family planning is an essential intervention for the health of women and children, contributing to 
reduced maternal mortality, healthier children (through breastfeeding), and reduced infant 
mortality (through better birth spacing). Family planning enhances the ability of couples to 
decide the number and spacing of births, and makes substantial contributions toward reducing 
abortion and mitigating adverse effects of population dynamics on natural resources, economic 
growth, and state stability. 

Under the Global Health Initiative, U.S. Agency for International Development family-planning 
programs will further integrate with other health intciwcntions. address health systems 
bottlenecks, promote gender equality, and invest in more comprehensive monitoring and 
evaluation to improve field programs. Priority areas include: FP/MCH (including post-abortion 
care) and HIV integration; contraceptive security; community-based approaches for family 
planning; access to long-acting contraceptive methods, especially injectabics; healthy birth 
spacing; and the crosscutting issues of gender, youth, and equity. 


Family Planning and Reproductive Health Funding Summary 


in thousands) 

FY 2012 
lotal 

GHCS- 

USAID 

AHbCA 

lO&P 

TOTAL 

769,105 

625,600 

89,073 

6,932 

47,500 

Africa 

348.576 

348,576 

. 

. 


Angola 

4.000 

4,000 




Benin 

3,000 

3,000 



. 

Democratic Republic ot' the Conyo 

20,000 

20,0(K» 


_ 

, 

I'thiopia 

37.000 

37.000 




Ghana 

I9.00t> 

19.000 




(iuineu 

3,000 

3.m)0 

. 



Kenya 

27,000 

27,000 




Liberia 

8,000 

8.CK)0 




Madaizascar 

16.000 

! 6,(K)0 




Malawi 

17,000 

1 7,000 




Mali 

16JHM) 

16,000 




Mo/anibique 

17,000 

i?.0(K» 




Nigeria 


36,500 
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Family Planning and Reproductive Health Funding Summary 


fS in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

GHCS- 

USAID 

tSF 

AHtX'A 

iO&F 

Rwanda 

15,000 

15,000 




Senegal 

14,100 

14,100 




South Africa 

1,500 

1,500 

. 



Sudan 

8.000 

8.000 




I'anzania 

29,000 

29,000 




Uganda 

26,000 

26,000 




Zambia 

15,000 

15,000 




Zimbabwe 

2,000 

2,000 




USAID Africa Regional 

2,250 

2,250 

. 



USAID Hast Africa Regional 

2.950 

2,950 

. 



USAID West Africa Regional 

9.276 

9,276 

. 



East Asia aiid Pacific ' 

26,500 





Cambodia 



_ 

. 


Philippines 



_ 


. 

Timor-Leste 



. 


, 

Europe and Eurasia 


5.432 

. 



_ 

Armenia 

800 

. 




Georgia 

1.432 


_ 


_ 

Russia 


. 




Ukraine 


. 




fNcar'East 


9,000 



^ ■ ■ ■ 

liKVpl 



5,000 

_ 

_ 

Jordan 

1 5,000 


15,000 

. 

. 

Yemen 



. 

. 


■ South add.CeRtf^l Asia..:'. 

■ 136,573 

66,(&' 


1,500 


Afghanistan 

39,073 


39,073 

. 

_ 

Bangladesh 

28.000 

28,000 

. 

.. 

. 

India 

24,000 

24.000 

_ 

. 

. 

Nepal 

14,000 

14,000 

_ 

. 


Pakistan 

30.000 

_ 

30.000 


- 

Tapkistan 

1.500 

. 


1,500 

. 

Western Jlemisphere 

‘ 30,700 

30,700 

’ -T, , ^ 


L' 

Bolivia 

8,100 

8,100 

. 


. 

Guatemala 

6,600 

6,600 

_ 

_ 


Haiti 

11,000 

11,000 




Hondura-s 

2.500 

2,500 

_ 

. 

. 

Peru 

1,000 

1,000 



. 

USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional 

1,500 

1,500 



_ 
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Family Planning and Reproductive Health Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

GHCS- 

USAID 

AFJ-X'A 

iO&P 

Asia IVliddle East Regional 

2,300 

2,300 

. 

. 


Asia Middle liasl Rc^tiona! 

2,300 

2,300 




Global Health 

102,524 

i02,.524 


- 


(jiobai Health - Core 

102,524 

102,524 

- 



Global Health-International Partnerships 

40,000 

40,000 


. 

. 

New Partners i'und 

10,000 

10.000 



- 

(ilobal Health Initiative Slraiej^ic l•lll>d 

30.000 

30,000 



- 

International Organizations 

47,500 

. 

. 


47,500 

UNl'PA UN Population Pune! 

47.500 




47.500 
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HIV/AIDS 

Summary 

United States HIV/AIDS programs support a comprehensive, multi-sectoral approach that 
expands access to prevention, care, and treatment to reduce the transmission of the virus and 
impact of the epidemic on individuals, communities, and nations. Prevention activities, including 
male circumcision and the prevention of mothcr-to-child transmission, support a combination of 
evidence-based, mutually reinforcing biomedical, behavioral, and structural interventions aligned 
with epidemiological trends and needs to improve impact. Care activities support programs for 
orphans and vulnerable children, treatment for HlV-tuberculosis co-infcctcd individuals, and pre- 
treatment services to people living with HIV/AIDS, as well as basic health care and support. 
Treatment activities support the distribution of antiretroviral (ARV) drugs, ARV services, and 
support for country treatment structures, including laboratory infrastructure. 

HIV/AIDS funding also supports crosscutting activities around gender and health systems 
strengthening, including human resources for health, strategic information, capacity building, and 
administration and oversight. The President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) 
proactively confronts the changing demographics of the HIV/AIDS epidemic by integrating 
gender throughout prevention, care, and treatment activities, supporting special initiatives — 
including those aimed at addressing gender-based violcnce-and implementing Global Health 
Initiative (GHI) principles that highlight the importance of women, girls, and gender equality, 
PEPFAR, as part of GHI, emphasizes strengthening of health systems and promoting country 
ownership of programs to build a long-term sustainable response to the epidemic and to help 
achieve the goals in prevention, care, and treatment. PEPFAR supports countries to increase 
access to HIV/AIDS services through a comprehensive, multi-sectoral approach; continue the 
transition from an emergency response to promoting sustainable programs that arc country-owned 
and -driven; address HlV/AlDS within a broader health and development context; and increase 
efficiencies in programming. 

In addition, PEPFAR supports international partnerships with the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 
Tuberculosis, and Malaria, and contributions to UNAIDS, the World Health Organization, and 
International AIDS Vaccine Initiative. These international partnerships save lives and build 
country ownership and capacity to lead and manage national responses over the longer tenn. 
PEPFAR is overseen and managed by the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator at the 
U.S. Department of State, and is implemented by multiple U.S. Government agencies, as well as 
local and international nongovernmental organizations, faith- and community-based 
organizations, private sector entities, and partner governments. 


HIV/AIDS Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

l■Y20i2 

Total 

GHCS- 

USAID 

GHCS- 

STATI-; 

TOTAL 

: 5,991.900 

350,0W) 

5.64 U900 

Africa fife' ^ 

J 3.S68,m 

94,410 

3,774.390 

Angola 

15,009 

4,400 

10,609 

Benin 

2,000 

2,000 


Botswana 

71,000 


71,000 
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mV/AIDS Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

GHCS- 

USAiD 

GHC:S- 1 

S3ATL 

Burundi 

8,500 

3,500 

5,000 

Cameroon 

12,750 

! .500 

i ! .250 

Cole d’Ivoire 

142.455 

. 

142,455 

Democratic Republic ofthc Congo 

58.835 

9.200 

49.635 

Djibouli 

1 ,800 


1,800 

lithiopia 

314,089 


314.089 

Ghana 

14.770 

5.500 

9.270 

Guinea 

2,000 

2,000 


Kenya 

544,623 


544.623 

Lesotho 

28,700 

6.400 

22.300 

Liberia 

5.500 

2.700 

2.800 

Madagascar 

2.0(M) 

1.500 

500 

Malawi 

63..34! 

1 5,500 

47,84! 

Mali 

10.500 

3,000 

7.500 

Mozambique 

269,811 


269,8 1 1 

Namibia 

99.500 


99,500 

Nigeria 

471,227 


471.227 

Rwanda 

120.000 

. 

120.000 

Senega! 

4.535 

3.000 

1,535 

Sierra Leone 

500 


500 

South Africa 

509.969 


509.969 

Sudan 

14.407 

2.010 

12,397 

Swaziland 

45,731 

6.900 

38.83 1 

Tanzania 




Uganda 

322.906 

. 

322,906 

/ambia 

292. 1 70 


292.! 70 

Zimbabw'c 

60.830 

16.500 

44.330 

USAII.) Africa Regional 

I ,(K)() 

1 .000 

. 

USAID iiast Africa Regional 

3.600 

2.800 

800 

USAID Southern Africa Regional 

5.400 

2,000 

3,400 

USAID West Africa Regional 

3.000 

3.000 


East Asia and Padfle 

136,566 

34,350 

102,216 

Ikirma 

2,100 

2,100 


Cambodia 

15,590 

12.500 

3.(J90 

China 

7,(KKi 

4,000 

3,000 

Indonesia 

I3.L5X 

7.750 

5.408 

1 ,aos 

i.tmo 

1 .000 


Papua New (luiiica 

7.500 

2,500 

5.000 
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HIV/AIDS Funding Summary 


— 

fS in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

GHCS- 

USAID 

GHCS- 

STATE 

Philippines 




Thailand 



500 

Vietnam 



84,978 

USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 


2.500 

240 

buropc nnd llurasia 

37,678 

5.450 

32^28 

(icorgia 

850 


850 

Russia 



mmm 

Ukraine 




liurasia Regional 

450 

450 


South aiid Central Asia ‘ ' ' .' v A 

67,954 

32,100 


Afghanistan 


500 


Bangladesh 




India 



^■ili 

Kazakhstan 




Kyrgyz Republic 

675 

200 


Nepal 

5.000 



Pakistan 



. 

Tajikistan 

724 


524 

Turkmenistan 

275 


75 

Uzbekistan 

790 

200 

590 

Central Asia Regional 




Western Hemisphere ' ' 



209.376 

Belize 

20 

_ 

20 

Brazil 


_ 

1,300 

Dominican Republic 

15,278 

5,750 

9,528 

Rl Salvador 

1,U0 

1,090 

20 

Guatemala 

2,000 

2,000 


(juyana 

13,525 


13,525 

Haiti 

160,928 


160,928 

Honduras 

6,000 

5.000 

i,000 

Jamaica 

1,500 

T200 

300 

Mexico 

2,200 

2,200 


Nicaragua 

1,897 

1,000 

897 

Pern 

1,290 

1,240 

50 

Barbados and Eastern Caribbean 

20,300 

5,7.50 

14,550 

USAID Central America Regional 

11.561 

5,391 

6.170 

USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional 

1,588 

500 

1,088 
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HIV/AIDS Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Ibiai 

GHCS- 

USAID 

GHCS- 

STATH 

Asia Middle East Regional 

1,300 

650 

650 

Asia Middle liasl Regional 

1,300 

650 

650 

Global Health 

57,774 

57,774 

. 

Global Health - Core 

57.774 

57,774 


Global Health - International Partnerships 

94,045 

94,045 


Cotnmoditv l-'und 

20,335 

20.335 


Internationa] AIDS Vaccine Initiative (lAVl) 

2X.7I0 

28,710 


Microbicidcs 

45.0t)0 

45,000 


S/GAC - Olffice of the Global AIDS Coordinator 

1,487,286 


1 .487,286 

Management, 1; valuation and Technical Support and Additional bunding for 
Country Programs 

442.286 


442,286 

Intemafional Partnerships 

1.045,000 


1 .045.000 
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Malaria 

Summary 

Malaria programs will continue the comprehensive strategy launched in the President’s Malaria 
Initiative (PMI), which combines prevention and treatment approaches, and integrates these 
interventions with other priority health services. Every year, 800,000 people die of malaria, and 
250 million people are newly infected. The U.S. Agency for International Development will 
continue to scale up malaria prevention and control activities, and invest in strengthening delivery 
platforms with the goal of reducing the burden of malaria illnesses and deaths by half in up to 
22 African countries, including Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of Congo. This represents 
70 percent of the population at risk of malaria in sub-Saharan Africa, or about 450 million people. 
PMI will support host countries’ national malaria control programs and strengthen local capacity 
to expand use of four highly effective malaria prevention and treatment measures. These 
measures include indoor residual spraying, use of long-lasting insecticide-treated bed nets, 
application of artemisinin-based combination therapies, and interventions to address malaria in 
pregnancy. The program will focus on reaching 85 percent of pregnant women and of children 
under age 5 in target countries. In addition, PMI will continue to support the development of 
malaria vaccine candidates, new malaria drugs, and other malaria-related research with 
multilateral donors. Support will also be provided to regional efforts in Southeast Asia and the 
Amazon to curtail the spread of multi-drug-resistant ptasmodium falciparum malaria. 

Under the GHI, USAID malaria programs will further integrate with other global health programs 
particularly in maternal child health, HIV and health systems strengthening. Priority areas 
include implementation of community-case management to treat pneumonia and malaria, 
strengthening antenatal care services, and improving the quality and availability of diagnostics 
capacity for all diseases. 


Malaria Funding Summary 


1 

! 

(S in thousands) 


FY 2012 Total 

GHCS-USAID 

lOI \1 

iiiiliiillfcigiiii;::- 


691,000’ 


Africa 



■ 569;435r. 

’’ 569,435 

Angola 

30.175 

30,175 

Benin 

17,850 

17,850 

Burkina Faso 

6,000 

6,000 

Burundi 

6,000 

6,000 

Democratic Republic of the Congo 

23,500 

23,500 

Blhiopia 

26,350 

26.350 

Ghana 

28,900 

28,900 

Kenya 

37,000 

37,000 

Liberia 

15,300 

15,300 

Madagascar 

28,800 

28,800 

Malawi 

26,000 

26,000 

Mali 

27,000 

27,000 

Mozambique 

32.300 

32,300 
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Malaria Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 Total 

OHCS-USAID 1 

Nigeria 

2.C500 

27,500 

Rwanda 

10.000 

10,000 

Scncuai 

24.000 

24.000 

Sudan 

4.500 

4,500 

Tanzania 

4S.000 

48.000 

liuanda 

.^2..500 

72.500 

Zambia 

24,000 

24,000 

USAiD Africa Re^ional 

KK.760 

88,760 

East Asia and Pacific 

7,000 

7,000 

USAtlJ Rcijionai Development Mission-Asia 

7.000 

7,000 

Western Hemisphere 

5,000 

5,000 

USAID South America Rc>zionai 

5.000 

5.000 

Global Health 

87,565 

87,565 

Global Health - Core 

87, .565 

87,565 

Global Health - International Partnerships 

22,000 

22,000 

Global Health Initiative Stralc^dc i und 

22,000 

22,000 
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Maternal and Child Health 

Summary 

Every year, in developing countries, 358,000 women die from largely preventable complications 
related to pregnancy or childbirth, and there arc 8. 1 million child deaths, of which an estimated 
two-thirds could be prevented. Maternal Health and Child Health (MCH) programs focus on 
working with country and global partners to increase the widespread availability and use of 
proven life-saving interventions, and to strengthen the delivery platforms to ensure long-term 
sustainability of these programs. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
extend coverage of proven high-impact interventions such as immunization, treatment of life- 
threatening child illnesses, and prevention and treatment of maternal hemorrhage to the most 
vulnerable populations, with simultaneous investment in building the longer-term human resource 
and system capability required to provide comprehensive obstetric care. 

As part of the Global Health Initiative, the MCH program will also actively integrate across all 
health programs, particularly malaria prevention and treatment, prevention of mother-to-child 
transmission of HIV, and family planning and related reproductive health information and 
services. USAID will introduce innovative approaches, including prevention and treatment of 
newborn infections and additional interventions lo prevent or manage life-threatening maternal 
complications. As part of a strengthened focus on women and girls, USAID will join other 
partners and countries in a concerted push to reduce maternal mortality, scaling up interventions 
that can be delivered through existing systems while beginning to build the capacity to deliver 
comprehensive maternal care. USAID will also systematically invest in the elements of health 
systems and human resources needed to sustain gains, including increasing the number of 
midwives and clinical officers capable of providing quality maternity care. 


Maternal and Child Health Funding Summary 



{% in ihousuntis) 


FY 2012 
Total 

FY 2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

(»HCS- Ait-/'v 

USAID AhtXA 

iO&P 

FFP 

TOr\L 

:,',U s C' : 


' Y, 291.916 


846,000 2t0JI40 " 8,502 


100,574 
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Maternal and Child Health Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

FY2012 

1 otal 
without 
I'ood for 
Peace 

GHCS 

USAID 

ESF 

af:f;ca 

lO&P 

FTP 

Madatiascar 

18.924 

15,000 

15,000 




3.924 

Malawi 

26,400 

21,000 

21,000 




5.400 

Mali 

25,000 

21.000 

21.000 



_ 

4,000 

Mauritania 

2.750 


- 




2.750 

Mo/amb!L|uc 

23,000 

2.3.000 

23.0(K) 



_ 


NiRcr 

9,0<H) 

_ 


- 


. 

9,000 

Niticria 

45,000 

45,(H)0 

45,000 





Rwanda 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 



- 

. 

Senegal 

I5.0(M) 

15,000 

1 5,000 





Sierra Leone 


. 

. 




.3.000 

Somalia 



1.550 





Sudan 

23,000 

22,000 

22,0fK) 




1.000 

Tanzania 

28,000 

28.000 

28.000 





Uyanda 

22.0(«) 


22,000 





Zambia 

15,000 


15.000 


_ 


mm 

Zimbabwe 

.T0(8) 







USAIl.) AlVica Rceiional 

8.900 







USAID Last Africa Rotiional 

.000 



■■ 

B 



USAID West Africa Regional 








East Asia and Pacific 





. 

_ 

. 

C'anibodia 








Indonesia 





■1 



Philippines 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000 


B 



Timor-Leste 

2,000 

2.000 

2.000 





Europe and Eurasia 

5,002 

5,002 

. 

. 

5,002 


_ 

Armenia 

2.002 

2,(K>2 

. 


2,002 



Geor^iia 

3.000 

3.000 



3.000 



Near East 

42.000 

42,000 

12,000 

30,000 




liRVpl 

1 0,000 

UUMM) 


10.000 




-Iordan 

lO.mHI 

!0,{K)0 


lO.tXK) 




West Bunk and Gaza 

10.000 

lO.OtKI 

_ 

!0,0(K) 

_ 



Yemen 

I2,(M)0 

12,000 

12.000 





South and Central Asia 

315,240 

2K6J40 

103,000 

180,240 

3,500 


28,500 

Afghanistan 

108.240 

100,240 

. 

100,240 



8.000 

Bangiadesh 

65.500 

45.<K)0 

45,000 




20,500 

India 

35,0{H) 

35.(MM) 

35,(X)0 

- 
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Maternal and Child Health Funding Summary 


(.S in thousands} 

l'Y2012 

Total 

FY20I2 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

GHCS- 

USAID 

ESI- 

ALLCA 

iO&P 

FFP 

Kyrgyz Republic 

1,000 

1,000 

. 





Nepal 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

. 

. 



Pakistan 

80,000 

80,000 

_ 





I'ajikistan 

3,500 

3,500 

1.000 





Western Hemisphere 

68.700 

50,700 

50,700 




18,000 

Bolivia 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

. 




Dominican Republic 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 


. 



lit Salvador 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


. 



Guatemala 

2.^,000 

5,{H)() 

5,000 




1 8,000 

Haiti 

25.000 


25,000 

. 

■ 



Honduras 

2,500 


2.500 




■1 

Nicaragua 

2,200 


2,200 

- 

mt 


■ 

Peru 


■n 




■i 


USAID Latin America and Caribbean 
Regional 







■ 

Asia Middtc East Regional ' ' 

2,550 


2,550 



Bin 


Asia Middle Last Regional 

2,550 

2,550 

1 

. 

_ 



r-ClWjiil Health 


54,990 

Bil^l 



hHH 


Global Health - Core 


54.990 


. 

_ 

BB 




163,000 

163,000: 

—11 

mm 


'■ ■ ''.vi 

Global Alliance for Vaccine Immunization 

(GAVl) 



115,000 


m 



Globa! Health Initiative Strategic Fund 



48.000 





rnternntionfli Orsanizatfons 

126,600 

126,600 

' . ^ 

. 

MMIM 

‘12(1.600 

i- ii:-' 

UNICEF UN Children's Fund 

126.600 

126,600 

- 


_ 

126,600 

_ 
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Neglected Tropical Diseases and 
Other Public Health Threats 

Summary 

Every year, approximately over 1 billion people suffer from one or more tropical diseases, 
causing severe disability and hindering cognitive development. The Neglected Tropical Diseases 
(NTD) program works with country partners to strengthen delivery platforms, particularly at the 
community level, and integrate NTD activities with other priority health interventions to deliver 
treatments for seven of the highly prevalent NTDs through targeted mass drug administration and 
training of community-based and professional health care workers. The vast majority of these 
drugs arc centrally negotiated by the U.S, Agency for International Development with the private 
sector, which donates hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of medications each year to reduce 
the burden ofthc seven debilitating NTDs; onchocerciasis (river blindness), trachoma, lymphatic 
filariasis, schistosomiasis, and three soil-transmitted helminthcs. Building on this strong base of 
sealed-up integrated programs, this request also includes funding to initiate programs to target the 
elimination of one or more of the diseases. 

In addition. Other Public Health Threats programs address the dangers posed by infectious 
diseases not included elsewhere, such as cholera, dengue, and meningitis, which cause waves of 
unpredictable and devastating epidemics, and significant non-communicable health threats of 
major public health importance. These programs also address the containment of antimicrobial 
resistance and the crosscutting work on surveillance that builds capacity for outbreak 
preparedness and response. 


Neglected Tropical Diseases and Other Public Health Threats 
Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

GHCS- 

USAID 

HSF 

lO'IAL 

163,384 

9,000 

100,000 

54,384 

Near East 

16,000 


. 

16,000 

I'-gypi 

5.000 


. 

5,000 

Iraq 

6.()(K) 

. 


6,000 

West Hank and (ja/a 

5.()(K1 


. 

5.000 

South and Central Asia 

33.034 

. 

1 

.33,034 

Al)j;hanislan 

23,034 

. 


2.3,034 

Pakistan 

10,000 



10.000 

DcmocracVs Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance 

9,000 

9.000 


. 

DCHA/ASH.A 

9,(HK1 

9.000 



Global Health— International Partnerships 

100,000 


100,000 

_ 

Neglected Tropical Diseases (NTD) 

100,(K)0 

_ 

100,000 

_ 

Oceans and international Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

5,350 

. 

. 

5350 

Oceans and Inlcrnutioiuil linvironmciilal and Scientific Afiairs 

5.350 

- 


5,350 
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Nutrition 

Summary 

More than 200 million children under age 5, and 1 in 3 women in the developing world suffer 
from undernutrition. Nutrition activities arc linked with the Feed the Future Initiative, and focus 
on prevention of undemutrition through integrated services that target the critical 1 ,000-day 
window from pregnancy to age 2 by providing evidence-based interventions such as nutrition 
education to improve maternal diets, nutrition during pregnancy, exclusive breastfeeding, and 
infant and young child feeding practices. Nutrition programs also promote diet quality and 
diversification tlirough fortified or biofortified staple foods, specialized food products, and 
community gardens; and through the delivery of nutrition services, including micronutrient 
supplementation and community management of acute malnutrition. 


Nutrition Funding Summary 



(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

FY 2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

GHC'S- 

USAID 

t-:sF 

FFP 

TOTAL 


llli .! .Iili IJ 

161,434 

"150.000 


64J091 

Africa 


143.500 


<39.000 

IMwiiM 

£''V' 44,500 : 

Democratic Republic ofthe Conuo 






Ethiopia 






Ghana 


HHfll 

9.000 



Kenya 





_ 

Liberia 


msi 

■n 


. 

Malawi 


iiiiiiiiiins 


. 

. 

Mali 

7.000 



. 

. 

Mozambique 

iHfli 

10,000 


. 

10.000 

Rwanda 

HBESI 



. 


Senegal 




. 


Sicira Leone 



. 

. 

HBBI 

Sudan 


. 

. 

. 


Tanzania 




_ 


Uganda 



IHH 


■HI 

Zambia 



4,000 



. 

Past Asia .ind PHCiHc 


3,000 

aL'3Bg|o.il 

EmBBB 

_ 

Cambodia 

3,000 

3,000 

IIHIH 

. 

. 

Near Last 


10,000 

KtOIKl 

■ 

'■ . 10,000 

.... 

hgvpt 

10,000 

10,000 

_ 

10.000 


South and Central Asia 

23,434 

23.434 

‘ 22.000 

' 1.434 


Afghanistan 

1,434 

1,434 

. 

1,434 
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Nutrition Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
lotal 

FY2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

GHCS- 

USAID 

f:SF 

FFP 

Btintiladcsh 


10,500 

10.500 


. 

India 

1,0(K) 

! .(K)0 

1,000 



Nopal 

10,5(M) 

10,500 

10,500 



Western Hemisphere 

28,591 

9,000 

9,000 


19.591 

(iualcinala 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

_ 

_ 

Haiti 

24,59! 

5,0(K) 

5,0t)() 


19.591 

Global Health 

15,000 

15,000 

1 5.000 

. 

. 

Global Health - Core 

I5,0(K1 

1 5,(K)0 

15.000 

. 

. 

Global Health— International Partnerships 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

. 

. 

Iodine Dctkicncv Disorder (IDD) 

2,000 

2.(KK) 

2.000 


. 
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Pandemic Influenza and Other Emerging Threats 

Summary 

Pandemic Influenza and Other Emerging Threats programs focus on mitigating the possibility 
that a highly virulent virus such as H5N 1 (“Avian Fiu”) could develop into a pandemic by 
strengthening countries’ ability to detect cases early and to apply appropriate control measures 
quickly. These efforts target a limited number of geographic areas, known as “hot spots,” where 
most new disease threats have emerged in the past; the Congo Basin of East and Central Africa, 
Southeast Asia, the Amazon region of South America, and the Gangctic Plain of South Asia. In 
particular, activities will expand surveillance to address the role of wildlife in the emergence and 
spread of new pathogens, enhance field epidemiological training for a more effective outbreak 
response by national partners, strengthen laboratory capability to address infectious disease 
threats, and strengthen national capacities to prepare for and respond to the emergence and spread 
of a pandemic capable virus. In addition, efforts to control the ongoing threat posed by the still 
highly-vinilent H5N 1-Avian Flu virus will be further consolidated within the five remaining 
endemic countries. These efforts will ultimately minimize the risk for the emergence and spread 
of new pandemic disease threats. 


Pandemic Influenza Funding Summary 


1 (S in thousands) 

FY 2012 Total 

GHCS-USAID 1 

TOTAL 

odiKK) 

6(),()0() 

Global lleaMb-InlernatioBal l^Mliwrships 

IlSSil 60,000 

60,000 

Pandemic Influenza and (Xher Emerging Threats 

60.000 

60,000 
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Polio 


Summary 

In 1 988, the World Health Organization Cilobal Health Assembly adopted a resolution on global 
eradication of poliomyelitis by the year 2000. By 2008, all but 4 countries had interrupted 
indigenous transmission of wild polioviruses (Afghanistan, India, Nigeria, and Pakistan), and the 
annual number of eases had declined by more than 99 percent. However, for the past 5 years, 
case numbers still fluctuate between about 1 .000 and 2,000 per year. A total of 966 eases of 
poliomyelitis have been reported worldwide for 2009. The U.S. Agency for International 
Development’s polio programs, which arc a subset of Maternal and Child Health programs, arc 
undertaken in close collaboration with international and national partners. These programs 
.support the planning, implementation, and monitoring of supplemental immunization activities 
for eventual polio eradication; improve surveillance for Acute Flaccid Paralysis and laboratory 
capacity for diagnosis, analysis, and reporting; improve communication and advocacy; support 
certification, containment, post-eradication, and post-certification policy development; and 
improve information collection and reporting. 


Polio Funding Summary 


{S in thousands) 


FY20I2 GHCS- 

Total USAID 


TOTAL 

.■?9,500 


4,500 

Africa 

18.750 

mss 

. 

Anuola 

1,9 to 

1,910 


Denin 

100 

100 


Democratic Republic ol'tlic Coimo 

3.100 

3.100 


lilhiopia 

3.000 

3.000 

. 

(luinca 

iOO 

100 


Ksia" 

200 

200 


Liberia 

150 

150 

. 

Mali 

100 

100 


Mo/aivibiqiic 

100 

100 


Nijicria 

5.320 

5.320 


Scncizal 

100 

iOO 


ScBiuilia 

500 

500 


Sudan 

2.000 

2,(H)() 


U.uanda 

200 

200 


Zambia 

100 

100 


USAID Africa Regional 

1,670 

1,670 


USAID West Africa Rcfiional 

1(K) 

100 


East Asia and Pacific 

KOfK) 

1 ,000 

_ 

Indonesia 

1,000 

1 ,000 

. 

South and Central Asia 

13,250 

8.750 

4,500 

Afghanistan 

3.000 


2,000 
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Polio Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

GHCS- 

USAID 

F.SF 

Bangladesh 

800 

800 


India 

7.450 

7.450 


Nepal 

500 

500 


Pakistan 

2,50{) 

. 

2,500 

GH-GIobaf Health 

6,500 

6.500 


Global Health - Core 

6.500 

6.500 

. 
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Tuberculosis 

Summary 

Tuberculosis (TB) is a major cause of death and debilitating illness throughout much of the 
developing world. Each year, there arc approximately 9.1 million newly affected people and 
1 .7 million deaths due to TB, and 500,000 eases of multi-drug-rcsistant (MDR) TB. Country- 
level expansion and strengthening of the Stop TB Strategy will continue to be the focal point of 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’.s TB program, including increasing and 
strengthening human resources to support Directly Observed Treatment, Short Course (DOTS) 
iinpicmentation, preventing and treating TB-HIV co-infection, and partnering with the private 
sector in DOTS. The accelerated scalc-up of these approaches in USAID focus countries will 
greatly decrease transmissions and save millions of lives by delecting and treating infectious TB 
eases. In addition, critical interventions to improve infection control, prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of MDR and extcnsivcly-drug-resislant TB and to reduce TB-HlV co-infection will be 
priority activities. USAID collaborates with the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator and 
other U.S. Government agencies to integrate health services and strengthen delivery platforms to 
expand coverage of TB-lllV co-infection interventions, including HIV testing of TB patients and 
effective referral, TB screening of HIV patients and implementation of intensified ease finding 
for TB, TB infection control, and Isoniazid Preventive Therapy where appropriate. USAID's TB 
program will invest in new tools for better and faster detection and treatment of TB, including the 
development of new drugs and diagnostics. 


Tuberculosis Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

GHCS- 

USAID 

AEHCA 

TOTAL 

254,368 


6,.302 


Africa 

95,400 


_ 


Ocinocratic Republic uflhc C'on>zo 

12,100 

12,100 



I'lhiopia 

I2,(HKI 

12.000 



Cjliaiui 

2J)(K) 

2.000 



Kenyu 

7.(KH) 

7.000 



Maliiwi 

2,(MK) 

2.000 



Mozambique 

6.0(KI 

6.000 



Nii’criii 

12.000 

12,000 



Soiiili Africa 

15,000 

15.000 



Sudan 

2,0(K) 

2,0(){) 



Taii/ania 

6.000 

6,{H)0 



Uganda 

6,000 

6.000 



Zambia 

3,3(K) 

3.300 



Zimbabwe 

5.000 

5.()0(} 



USAID Africa Regional 

2.5(H) 

2.500 



USA![) liasl Africa Rcgiunal 

2.500 

2.500 
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Tuberculosis Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Tola! 

GHCS- 

USAID 

LSF ALi'CA 

hast Asia aiid Pacific 

39.600 

39.600 


MW— 

Cambodia 

5.000 




Indonesia 

16.600 




Philippines 

12.000 


. 


USAID Regional l>cvcloprncnl Mission-Asia (RDM/A) 

6,000 




Europe and Eurasia 

16.000 



■HI 

Russia 

1 1 ,000 




Ukraine 

5,000 




South and Central Asia 

44,368 




Afghanistan 

6.302 




Bangladesh 

H.W)0 


. 


India 

15,000 




Kazakhstan 

3.100 



^■lil 

Kyrgyz Republic 

1,800 




Tajikistan 

2,540 


. 


Turkmenistan 

1.000 

. 



Uzbekistan 

3,626 




Western Hemisphere 

4,500 


- 

■ . 

Haiti 

2.000 



_ 

Mexico 





USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional 




_ 

Global ■: 

34,500 



i 

' ' ! , ' - 

Global Health - Core 


HBSB 

_ 


Global Health Iniernational Pailnerships 

20,000 

HERS 



I B Daig I'acililv 

15,(KK) 

15,000 


. 

MDR l-’inancing 

5.000 

5.000 

_ 

. 
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Microenterprise and Microfinancc 

Summary 

Microenterprise and microfinancc arc cross-cutting issues, but arc mostly found under the 
Economic Growth Program Area, “Economic Opportunity.” Throughout the developing world, 
millions of poor families derive part of their income from microcntcrpriscs: very small, informal 
business activities like vending on the street and in market stalls, handicraft production, farming, 
and low-tech food processing. U.S, assistance acts in three broad areas to help these families 
expand their economic opportunities: microfinancc, to improve access to financial services 
including credit, deposit scrv'iccs, insurance, remittances, and payment services tailored to the 
needs of poor households; enterprise development, to improve productivity and market potential 
for microentcrpriscs; and reducing regulatory and policy barriers to registering and operating 
micro- and small firms. The FY 2012 levels projected for this area represent the best current 
estimate, but may be understated because some qualifying activities will not be identified until 
Operational Plans arc finalized, following enacted appropriations. 


Microenterprise - Microfinancc Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

FY2012 

1 olal 
without 

F ood for 
Peace 

DA 

GFiCS- 

USAID 

ESF 

AFHCA 

FFP 

TOTAI. 

155,532 

155,232 

44,562 

300 

80,200 

30,170 

300 

Africa 

29,135 

28.835 

18,035 

300 

10.500 


300 

Aiijiola 

2,035 

2,035 

2,035 


. 

. 


Democratic Republic oi'lhc C onyo 

2,500 

2.500 

_ 

. 

2,5(M) 

. 


(ihana 

300 

300 


300 



. 

Liberia 

3.500 

3.500 



3,500 

. 


Malawi 

3.3t)0 

3,000 

3.(H)0 



. 

3(K) 

Mali 

1,500 

l,5(H> 

1,500 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Mo/ambiqiic 

,000 

1.000 

1 ,IK)0 




. 

liwandii 


4.0(K) 

4,000 





Scnciia! 

.5(H) 

1 ,500 

l.5(K) 



. 


Soniiiliii 

.()(H) 

1 .(H)0 



1 .000 

. 

. 

Sudan 

3.5(K) 

3,500 

. 

. 

3,500 



Ujzanda 

3.000 

3,<H)0 

3,0(H) 

_ 


_ 


Zambia 

2,000 

2.(Ki0 

2.000 




. 

East Asia and Pacific 

5,277 

5,277 

5,277 



_ 


Indonesia 

LOOO 

! .000 

1,000 


. 



Timor-! .Oslo 

4,277 

4.277 

4,277 



. 


Europe and Eurasia 

13.910 

13,910 

_ 

. 

. 

13,910 


Albania 

6<H) 

aH> 

_ 



600 


A/crbai|an 

2(M) 

200 


^ 


200 
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Microenterprisc - Microtlnancc Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
I'otai 

FY 2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

DA 

GHCS- 

USAID 

f:sf 

AEECA 

FFP 

Belarus 

500 

500 

_ 


_ 



Bosnia and Hcr/cyovina 

4,534 

4,534 

_ 

. 

. 



Cjcorjzia 

l,50{) 

1,500 

. 


_ 



Kosovo 

2(M> 

200 

_ 


. 



Macedonia 

750 

750 

. 

. 




Moldova 

1 ,()()() 

1,000 


. 

. 



Russia 

1,000 

1.000 

_ 





Serbia 

2,000 

2.000 



. 


_ 

Ukraine 

1,530 

1.530 

. 




_ 

Rurasia Regional 

48 

48 

. 

. 


48 

. 

liurope Regional 

48 

48 

. 

. 

. 


_ 

Near East 

5,300 

5,300 




^■i 

. 

Lebanon 

3,300 

3,300 

. 

. 

3,300 

. 

_ 

West Bank and Ga/a 




. 

HIRfl 

. 

. 

South and Central Asia 


60,160 

2,500 


Hill 

16,260 


Afghanistan 

35,400 

35,400 


. 


. 

. 

Bangladesh 

1,000 

i.OOO 


. 


. 


Kazakhstan 

400 

400 

. 

. 




Kvrgvz Republic 

7,000 

7.000 

. 

. 



. 

Pakistan 

6,000 


. 

. 


. 

. 

Sri U«nka 

1,500 




. 

. 

. 

Tajikistan 

8,700 


. 




. 

Uzbekistan 

160 


. 

_ 

. 


. 

Western Hemisphere 


25.250 

2,250 

■ _ 



''j-' 

Colombia 

20,0(K) 

20.000 

. 

. 



. 

Ecuador 

2,0(K) 

2,0(K) 

2.000 

. 



. 

Haiti 

3,000 

3,000 

. 

. 

3.000 


_ 

Nicaragua 

250 

250 

250 



. 

_ 

Economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

16,500 

16,500 

16.500 

_ 


.. 


ficonomic Growth, Agriculture and Trade 
(EGAT) 

16,500 

16,500 

16,500 
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Science, Technology and Innovation 

Summary 

The United States is corninittcd to tapping its global leadership in science and technology in order 
to help developing countries overcome a range of challenges to rapid and transformational 
development progress. Cutting-edge science and technology offer the potential to leapfrog 
historical development paths that may no longer be economically or environmentally viable. To 
maximize this potential, it is critical to find creative and innovative solutions to each country’s 
specific conditions and needs, and to help countries build the capacity to both generate and utilize 
science and technology. 


Under the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development, U.S. assistance will seek to 
accelerate the rate of scientific and technological innovation and the rate at which novel 
insights, approaches, and distribution strategics arc applied at scale to overcome long-standing 
development challenges. Programs will engage market forces to provide incentives for the 
development or deployment of new solutions, including through competitions, prizes, and 
targeted partnerships. 

In FY 2012, a core group of Science, Technology, and Innovation (STI) programs will focus on 
strengthening and extending the contribution that STI makes to the effectiveness and 
sustainability of U.S. foreign assistance. For example, under the USAID Forward initiative, 
USAID will expand its partnerships with a range of Federal science agencies in order to leverage 
the $148 billion the U.S. Government spends annually on science research and apply it to the 
solution of critical development challenges. In partnership with other donors, philanthropic 
organizations, and the private sector. USAID will support prize competitions that stimulate new 
approaches to address critical development constraints, leverage resources and partnerships, and 
reward bold and innovative solutions, and will support efforts to scale up the results. The 
Development Innovation Ventures (DIV) program will borrow from the private venture-capital 
model to invest resources in nurturing and scaling up game-changing development innovations. 

Under the Feed the Future and Global Climate Change Initiatives, the United States will sharply 
increase support for U.S. and international research on critical food-security issues, and expand 
developing countries' access to and ability to utilize sophisticated U.S. climate information 
systems. Disaster risk management programs will exploit the power of modern satellite imagery 
and communications technologies to identify early signs of drought or other natural disasters, 
helping developing country partners to mobilize timely and effective responses. In support of the 
Global Health Initiative, USAID will help to develop, introduce, and “scale up” new and existing 
tools, technologies, and approaches for improving the availability, affordability and quality of 
health and nutrition services. 

In addition, science, technology and innovation are integrated into a wide range of other U.S. 
foreign assistance programs. For example, education and workforce development programs 
around the world build on information, communication, and technology systems to improve the 
quality of education outcomes and job skills. Regional and bilateral agriculture programs draw 
on rapidly evolving mobile communications technologies to empower isolated farmers and 
fishermen to overcome "information asymmetries,” integrate into regional and global markets, 
and escape deeply entrenched poverty. Funding for the science, technology and innovation 
components of these integrated programs is based on country -driven strategics and plan,s — 
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developed through broad consultation with development partners and stakeholders — and is 
subject to the overall availability of funds. 


Core Science, Technology and Innovation Funding Summary 

($ in millions) 


FY 2012 
Request 

DA 

ESF 

GHCS- 

USAID 

USAiD/ 

OF 

Stale/ 

Ops 







1^- 




w 


■i 

mm 


MM 

USAlD ForwardvOf which: 

52 

52 

•-•■ 

. 

_ 

_ 


Development Innovation Ventures 

30 

30 


_ 

_ 



Excellence 

22 

22 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

FTF Research and Development 

135 

135 

_ 

■BUb 





GHI Research and Cksvelopment 

74 

. 

_ 


m 

H 

''Si; 


GCC Research and Development 

22 

22 

. 


H 1 C 

r ....v:.:;. 

■ 

SERVIR 

IH 

18 

. 

. 

. 

_ 


CGIAR 

4 

4 



^■1 



FBWSNot 

17 

. 

■ "1 

■■ 




Global Bngaacment, of which: 

21 



. 




ResiUmal Centers of Excellence 

16 


. 




. 

Inlernaikmal Science Partnerships 

4 

4 



_ 

_ 


S&T Training! for Women 

t 

1 

. 




. 

USAID Operating Expenses 

2 

. 


*. 

■■ 

2 

■■ 

Science, Technology and Innovation 

2 

. 


. 

. 

2 

■1 

•State 

It 


10 

ii^ai 

IB 



Global Envaycmcnl. Centers of l^xecllcncc 

8 


8 

. 


. 

mm 

Global Muslim Science Partnerships 

1 


1 

. 


. 


Climate Change (OES) 

2 


2 

. 




Civilian Research Development Fund(CRDF) 

0 

. 

0 

. 




State Operations, of Which; 

1 

• •_ 

. 

. 



1 

Jefferson Science Praiinim 

/ 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

/ 


Note: Some of the totals may not add due to rounding. 
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T rade Capacity Building 

Summary 

The United States provides a wide range of Trade-Capacity Building (TCB) assistance to 
developing countries in order to support trade as a part of developing countries’ overall 
development programs. This assistance helps recipient countries participate effectively in 
international trade negotiations, implement their international trade commitments, including 
related worker rights and environmental provisions, and allow their citizens to take full advantage 
of the new economic opportunities created by expanding international trade and investment. 

The table below represents the FY 2012 request for the portion of total U.S. assistance that 
contributes directly to developing countries’ TCB efforts. Examples of “direct TCB’’ include 
support for countries’ efforts to streamline customs and other administrative procedures in order 
to low'cr trade transaction costs, and support for the development of sustainable private-sector 
business services that help potential exporters gain access to information on international market 
opportunities. 

U.S. assistance also includes a wide range of other Economic Growth activities that contribute 
indirectly to those efforts, such as helping to raise productivity in agriculture value-chains under 
the Feed the Future Initiative, improving access to trade finance, modernizing transport and other 
trade infrastructure services, and complying with international labor and environment standards. 
Funding levels for such “indirect TCB’’ assistance arc determined after program design and 
approval, and are reported in the annual U.S. Trade Capacity Building database (available online 
at http://tcb.cads.usaidallnot.gov). FY 2012 “indirect TCB” levels will be available in the TCB 
database in the first quarter of calendar year 20l.i. 


"Direct" Trade Capacity Building Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

i-:sF 

ahf:(.:a 

lO&P 

TOTAL 

216,247 

95,987 

97.929 

15.853 

6,478 

Africa 

50.644 

43.044 

7,600 


. 

iilhiopia 

i.S35 

1 .835 




Mali 

2,500 

2.500 




Niiicria 

3,060 

3.0W) 




Senega! 

2,150 

2.1.50 


_ 


South AlVicii 

1.020 

1.020 




Sudan 

5.000 

. 

5.000 



Zambia 

5,003 

5.003 




Zimbabwe 

1,600 

. 

1,600 



Slate .Al’rica Regional 

!,0(K) 


1 ,000 



USAID Africa Regional 

7,863 

7.863 




USAID Hast Alriea Regional 

6,513 

6.5 1 3 

■ 



US/\ID Southern Africa Regional 

6.6(M) 

6,«)() 




US.AID West .Africa Regional 

6,500 

6.5(H) 



_ 
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"Direct" Trade Capacity Building Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

ESF 

AH-CA 

lO&P 

F.u5t Asia and PaciHc 

11,830 

8,5i0 

3,320 



Indonesia 

3,427 


. 

_ 

_ 

Laos 

1,458 


_ 



Vietnam 

2,000 


. 


mm 

State Bast Asia and Pacilk Regional 

3,320 

_ 

3.320 



USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 

1,625 


_ 

_ 


Rurope and E urasia 

13,693 




. 

Albania 

800 

. 

. 



Amicnia 

350 




. 

Azerbaijan 

1,938 


. 

1.938 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 

2.150 

. 

. 


_ 

Georgia 

5,355 

. 

. 


. 

Moldova 

100 

. 

. 


. 

Ukraine 

3,000 

. 

. 


. 

Near East /■■ 'ii-'iii'ii-i;;;'-:;” 


2.000 

19,120 


BUB 

Egypt 


. 

8,000 



Jordan 


. 

5,000 

. 

. 

Lebanon 

1 .720 

. 

1,720 

. 

. 

Morocco 

2,tKH) 


_ 

. 

_ 

West Bank and Gaza 

4,4(K) 

. 

4,400 

. 

_ 

South and Central Asia 

47.479 

/f" 

45,319 

2.M:; 

. 

Afghanistan 

14,145 

. 

14,145 

. 

. 

Kazakhstan 

5(m 

. 


500 

. 

Kvrgv/ Republic 

1,400 


. 

1.400 

. 

Nepal 

1,450 

. 

1,450 



Pakistan 

29,000 

. 

29.000 


. 

I'urkmenistan 

100 


_ 

100 

. 

Uzbekistan 

160 

. 


160 

. 

State South and Central Asia Regional 

724 

_ 

724 

. 

_ 

Western Hemisphere 

46.603 

38,033 

8.570 



Colombia 

3,570 

_ 

3,570 

. 


Dominican Republic 

1,250 

1,250 

. 



Heuador 

1,670 

1,670 


. 

. 

Id Salvador 

5,520 

5,520 

. 

. 


Guatemala 

1,500 

1,500 

. 


. 

Jamaica 

2,013 

2,013 

. 


. 

Nicaragua 

LOW 

1,000 

. 

. 

. 

Paraguay 

8W 

800 

. 

. 
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"Direct" Trade Capacity Building Funding Summary 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA 

HSF 

alhc:a 

iO&P 

Peru 

3,000 

3,000 

_ 



State Western Hemisphere Rej>ional 

5.U(W 

_ 

5,000 



USA!!) Ccnlraf America Re^ionai 

8.750 

8,750 




USyMD Latin America and Caribbean Rcuional 

12,000 

1 2.(H)0 

_ 



USAID South America Regional 

530 

530 



. 

Asia Middie East Regional 

1,000 

1,000 

. 



Asia Middle Hast Rctiional 

1.000 

1,000 

. 


_ 

Economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

8,400 

3,400 

5,000 

. 

. 

I’iconomic Growth, Aj^ricuUurc and '[ Vadc (!i( iA T) 

8,400 

3,4(K) 

5,000 


_ 

International Organizations 

6,478 

. 


. 

6,478 

inlemaiional Orjzani/alions 

6,478 




6,478 

Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

9,000 


9,000 



Oceans and Imcrnalionai linvironmcntal and Scicnliljc 
Affairs 

9,000 


9.000 
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Trafficking in Persons 

Summary 

Trafficking in persons violates the human rights of its victims, and is a multi-dimensional threat 
to nation-states. The common denominator of trafficking scenarios is the use of force, fraud, or 
coercion to exploit a person for profit, whether for purposes of commercial sexual exploitation or 
forced labor. This modern-day form of slavery promotes social breakdown, fuels organized 
crime, deprives countries of human capital, raises public health costs, and leads to a breakdown of 
the rule of law. The U.S. Government’s antitrafficking approach - prosecution of traffickers, 
protection of victims, and prevention, together with rescue, rehabilitation, and reintegration — is 
comprehensive and effective, but requires multiple levels of international engagement. The 
U.S. Government aligns its foreign assistance with the findings of the Department of State’s 
annual Trafficking-in-Porsons (TIP) Report, targeting priority countries, particularly those on Tier 
3, Tier 2-Watch List, and Tier 2, where there is a demonstrable need for resources and where 
there is political will to address the problems and deficiencies identified in the TIP Report. The 
FY 2012 levels projected for this area represent the best current estimate, but may be understated 
because some qualifying activities will not be identified until Operational Plans are finalized, 
following enacted appropriations. 


Trafficking in Persons Funding Summary 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2012 
Total 

DA BSF 

AiT-CA 

INCLE 

TotAL'f' 

37,127 


"2,895 ■■ 


iiliiM 

Africa 

1,500 



HHH 


Democratic Republic of the Congo 


. 




Djibouti 

50 



. 

so 

Mozambique 



. 



South Africa 


. 

. 

_ 


Slate Africa Regional 






East Asia and Pacific 





2<» 

Cambodia 

2.000 

2,000 




Indonesia 

KK) 

. 



100 

Philippines 

1,000 

900 

_ 

- 

100 

I'hailand 

450 

450 

. 



Vietnam 

300 

300 

. 

- 


USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 

1,300 

1,300 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Europe and Eurasia 

3^8T. 


. 

338! 

_ 

Albania 

400 

. 

. 

400 


Armenia 

300 

_ 

. 

300 

_ 

Azerbaijan 

300 

. 


300 

. 

Belarus 

400 

_ 


400 

_ 

Georgia 

300 

. 

. 

300 


Moldova 

250 

. 

. 

250 
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Trafficking in Persons Funding Summary 


{$ in ihousands) 

FY20I2 

Total 

DA 

HSF 

AFEC'A 

INCLE 1 

Russia 

350 



350 

_ 

Ukraine 

1,081 




. 

South and Central Asia 

5,288 




_ 

i^an^kidesh 

U<H) 



. 

■■ 

Ka/akhslaii 

305 



305 


Kyr^iv/ Republic 

350 


_ 

350 


Nepal 

1,695 

. 


- 

. 

Tajikistan 

i,050 

. 




Tuiknienislan 

230 





Uzbekistan 

558 

- 

. 

558 


{economic Growth Agriculture and Trade 

1,000 



. 

. 

liconomic Growth, Agricuiturc and ’I radc ( HCJA'D 

i,000 



_ 


Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons 

20.808 

_ 



20,808 

Ofl'icc lo Monitor and C ombat TralTtcking in Persons 

30,808 


. 

. 

20.808 
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Trans-Sahara Counter-Terrorism Partnership (TSCTP) 

Summary 

The Trans-Sahara Counter-terrorism Partnership is a multifaceted, multi-year strategy aimed at 
defeating terrorist organizations by strengthening regional counter-terrorism capabilities, 
enhancing and institutionalizing cooperation among the region’s security forces, promoting 
democratic governance, discrediting terrorist ideology, and reinforcing bilateral military tics with 
the United States. The overall goals arc to enhance the indigenous capacities of governments in 
the pan-Sahel (Mauritania, Mali, Chad, Niger, Nigeria, and Senegal) to confront the challenge 
posed by teiTorist organizations in the region, and to facilitate cooperation between those 
countries and the United States’ Maghreb partners (Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia) in combating 
terrorism. One of the key components of the interagency effort is to target isolated or neglected 
regions, and to target groups most vulnerable to extremist ideologies by working to support youth 
employment, strengthening local governance capacity to provide development infrastructure, and 
improving health and educational services. The FY 2012 levels projected for this area represent 
the best current estimate, but may be understated because some qualifying activities will not be 
identified until Operational Plans arc finalized, following enacted appropriations. 


Trans-Sahara Counter-Terrorism Partnership Funding Summary 


S in thousands for all items 

All 

Accounts 

DA 

HSF 

INCLH 

NADK 

PK.0 


52,800 

12.000 

5,500 

4,500 

10,800 


Africa 

28,300 

12,000 

4,000 

32>00 



Slate Africa Regional 


. 

4.000 



. 

USAID West Africa Regional 



. 

. 

_ 

_ 

Near East 

4.500 

. 

1,500 

r 1,000 

2,000 



Near Hast Regional -- 'I'SC'l'P 

4,500 


1.500 

1,000 


. 

PM - Political MlUtarv AITairs 

20,000 



. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


Trans-Sahara Countcr-Tcn’orism Partnership 

20.000 


. 

. 


20,000 
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Water 

Summary 


Water is a crosscutting issue in foreign assistance, with activities in all five Program Objectives. 
These include improved drinking-water supply, sanitation, and hygiene; improved watershed and 
water resources management; maintenance of vital ecosystem functions; increased water 
productivity; improved water security; and promoting cooperation on managing transboundary 
water resources. The FY 2012 Budget will continue funding water activities that contribute 
directly to protecting human health and responding to humanitarian crises, promoting broad- 
based economic growth, enhancing environmental and national security, and developing public 
participatory processes that improve transparency and accountability in providing a resource 
essential to people’s lives and livelihoods. 


Water Funding Summary 


{S in thousands) 

FY 

2012 

Total 

FY 2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

DA 

OHC'S- 

USAID 

GHC'S- 

statf: 

HSF 

ABBCA FPP 

■lOTAl. 

301,992 

293.999 

97,275 

29,750 

8,725 

1.54,022 

4,220 

8,000 

Africa 

100,647 

92,647 

50.230 

11,000 

8,417 

23,000 

_ 

8,000 

Aiijiola 


3,000 

3,000 

. 

. 

_ 



Benin 

3(K) 

300 


3(M) 





C ote d'Ivoire 

m 

188 

. 


188 

. 

. 


Deniocralic Republic of the Conyo 

16,000 

I0,0(K) 


5,000 

. 

5.000 


6,000 

lilhiopia 

7,894 

7,894 

5.100 

1 .500 

1.294 

, 

_ 


(ihana 

4,070 

4,070 

3,570 

500 





Kenva 

1 ,332 

1,332 

. 

. 

1.332 




Liberia 

7,150 

7.L50 

. 

1.50 


7,000 



Malawi 

4.756 

2.756 

2.(.KM) 

5(H) 

2.56 



2,000 

Mali 

5,500 

5,500 

4.000 

1 ,500 





Mo/anibiqiic 

3,380 

3.380 

2.460 


920 



_ 

Ntiinibia 

4 

4 

. 


4 


. 


Nigeria 

2,473 

2,473 

1.020 

150 

1 ,303 




Rw'anda 

4,478 

4,478 

4.0{M) 


478 




Scncsja! 

5.100 

5.i(«) 

5.i(K) 





. 

South Africa 

262 

262 

. 


262 




Sudan 

1 l,(K)0 

11, (MX) 

. 



1 1 .{)()() 



'ian/.ania 

5,087 

5,087 

5,(K)0 

_ 

87 




Ugaruia 

3.315 

3,315 

2.000 

. 

1.315 

. 



Zambia 

7,378 

7,378 

5,100 

1,400 

K78 




Zimbabwe 

1(X) 

100 

- 

- 

1(K) 

- 

- 
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Water Funding Summary 


{S in thousands) 

FY 

2012 

Total 

FY2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

DA 

GHCS- 

USAID 

GHCS- 

STA'IF 

FSF 

ABECA 

FTP 1 

USAID Atrica Regional 

5,8HO 1 

5,880 

5,880 


_ 



_ 

USAID i.asl Africa Regional 


2,000 


. 

. 


- 

_ 

East Asia and Pacific 


12^643 

■SRI 

250 


- 


^ ■■spSr- 

Cambodia 


1,600 


250 


. 

. 

- 

Indonesia 

■Hi 

6,333 

HiBI 

. 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

I’hilippincs 


2.047 


- 

- 

- 


. 

Vietnam 


163 

. 



, 

_ 

- 

USAID Regional Development 
Mission-Asia 

BH 

2,500 







Europe and Eurasia ‘ ' 


1,270 

_ 




•: i370 

iiswil 

Armenia 


1,000 



. 



. 

Moldova 

wm 


- 

. 

- 



- 

RuSsSia 

wm 

70 

. 

. 

. 


70 

^■11 

Near East' • 

74.487 


3,315 

. 

*■■■■■ 


IBh^! 

imii 

Jordan 

20,000 


. 

. 

. 

20,000 

. 

. 

Lebanon 

Hffli 



- 

. 


- 

- 

Morocco 

Hii 






- 


West Bank and Ga/a 





- 



- 

Near Last Regional 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 


. 


- 

. 

South and Central Asia 

65,800 

65,807 

3,000 

3,000 


56.850 



Afghanistan 

54.750 

54.750 



. 

54,750 


. 

Bangladesh 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


. 

. 


. 

India 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

3,000 



- 


Kyrgv 2 Republic 

300 

300 


. 

- 


300 

- 

Nepal 

2.100 

2,100 

. 

. 

- 

2.100 

- 

- 

'i'ajikistan 

2,500 

2,500 

- 

. 


- 

2,500 


Centra! Asia Regional 

150 

150 

. 


- 

- 

150 

- 

Western Hemisphere 

3,645 

3,645: 

2.500 

_ 

,145 

1,000 


- 

Dominican Republic 

10 

10 

. 

. 

10 


- 

- 

Heuador 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

_ 

- 



- 

Guyana 

35 

35 

_ 

. 

35 


- 


Haiti 

1,100 

1,100 

- 

- 

iOO 

1,000 

- 

- 

Asia Middle East Regional 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

lO.OM 


• 



Asia Middle l-ast Regional 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

- 


- 

- 

1 Development Partnerships 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

- 


• . - 



Development Grants Program 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Water Funding Summary 


(S in ihoiisands) 

FY 

2012 

Total 

FY 2012 
Total 
without 
Food for 
Peace 

DA 

(JHCS- 

USAID 

OHC'S- 

STATF 

FSF 

AFECA 

FFP 

tkonomic Growth Agriculture and 
Trade 

7,{K)0 

7,000 

i,m 






l^conomil; (irowlh, Agricuilurc and 
i'radc (l’X)AT') 

7,(KM) 

7,000 

7,000 






Global Health 

5,500 

5,500 

. 

5,500 


. 

. 

. 

(ilobal Health - Core 

5,5m) 

5.500 

_ 

5.500 

. 

. 

- 

- 

Oceans and international 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

2,000 

2,000 




2,000 



Oceans and Inlcmaiional 
Hnvironmentai and Scientific Affairs 

2,0(K) 

2.000 




2.000 
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Foreign Operations 


FY 2010 Performance Report 
FY 2012 Performance Plan 
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Introduction 


This section of the Fiscal Year 2012 Congressional Budget Justification (CBJ) contains the Foreign 
Operations Annual Perfonnance Report for FY 2010 and the Annual Performance Plan for FY 2012 
(APR/APP). The APR/APP presents a description of the work conducted by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) and the Department of State to achieve foreign assistance goals, as 
well as a sample of key performance indicators that show agcncy-lcvcl progress towards these goals. 

In addition to the agency-level performance information presented in the APR/APP, the CBJ contains 
summaries detailing country-specific achievements and the use of performance data to inform and support 
budget requests. 

Approach to Performance ManaEcment 

Performance indicators arc featured throughout the main chapters of this budget justification. Each 
chapter contains indicators showing progress on one of the five joint Statc-USAID Strategic Objectives in 
foreign assistance. The strategic framework used by the Department of State and USAID for FY 2010 
consisted of the following objectives, which may change as a rc.sult of the Quadrennial Diplomacy and 
Development Review: Peace and Security, Governing Justly and Democratically, Investing in People, 
Economic Growth, and Humanitarian Assistance. Each Objective contains Program Areas with 
corresponding performance indicators. These indicators provide data used by both the Missions and 
Washington bureaus and offices to inform resource requests and allocation decisions. 

Most of the performance indicators in this budget justification were selected in 2007 by a Department of 
State and USAID interagency working group comprising performance management and budget analysts, 
and validated by sector-specific technical experts. Periodically, changes in initiatives or the focus of 
foreign assistance efforts necessitate a review to determine whether the performance indicators used in this 
report remain representative of overall efforts in the Objectives. As such, a small number of new 
indicators have been added to the APR/APP this year, and some of the indicators reported in the past will be 
discontinued. FY 2010 results arc reported for indicators to be disconlinued after FY 2010, but out-year 
targets for these indicators arc not reported. For additional explanation regarding discontinued indicators, 
please refer to the Discontinued and Revised Indicators section at the end of this report. 

The indicators arc a mix of annual measures directly attributable to U.S. activities and longer-term 
contextual measures that reflect the combined investments of donors, multilateral organizations, 
nongovernmental organizations, and host governments. Some indicators have no clear performance trend 
because the target for these indicators can change due to the changing number of Operating Units^ (OUs) 
that contribute to a particular indicator each year. Thus, the aggregate performance target for an indicator 
might increase or decrease from one year to another, not because OUs changed target levels, but because 
the actual number of OUs contributing to and reporting on that indicator may change. While a number of 
factors contribute to the overall success of foreign a.ssistance programs, analysis and use of performance 
data is a critical component of managing for results. 

Evaluations of Foreign Assistance Programs 

The Department of State and USAID arc actively strengthening monitoring and evaluation capacity. 


An operating unit is a country mission, regional mission, or a headquarter bureau or office receiving a poiiion of the 
foreign assistance budget. 
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recognizing that evaluation is essential to implementing and managing foreign policy and foreign assistance 
programs. Evaluations allow project managers to assess systematically how well programs are working, 
make process improvements, and make informed decisions on how best to allocate resources to achieve 
results. Evaluation results and performance data are essential to conveying the effectiveness of assistance 
programs to program managers, Congress, and the public. 

In addition to continued support for evaluation actions taken in FY 2009, including an active USAID 
Evaluation Interest Group and work with the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Developmcnt/Dcvelopment Assistance Committee Evaluation Network, USAID has made significant 
organizational changes that will strengthen how it manages and applies evaluation findings to improve 
program management. 

In June 2010, USAID established a Bureau of Policy, Planning, and Learning, which includes the new 
Office of Learning, Evaluation, and Research (LER). LER will play a key role in improving evaluation at 
the Agency, and will support the revitalization of USAID as a premier learning organization that is 
innovative, evidence-based, and rcsults-oricntcd. Several steps have been launched in FY 20 1 0 to achieve 
this. 

• USAID has developed a new evaluation policy that defines key terms, establishes clear protocols 
for timing of evaluations, provides methodological guidance and quality standards, and promotes a 
more independent evaluation process and application of findings for policy, budget, and 
programmatic decision-making 

• To connect practitioners and researchers while encouraging the use of evidence in 
decision-making, the Agency is hosting a series of evidence summits around particular 
development is.sucs. In September 2010, the Agency hosted its first evidence summit around 
issues of counterinsurgency and counterterrorism. 

• USAID is revitalizing its evaluation training course and creating additional materials to equip 
Agency staff with the requisite knowledge, tools, and skills necessary to manage evaluation 
activities effectively 

• USAID is working with its interagency partners to establish a standardized set of evaluation 
frameworks that can be applied to the Agency’s high priority investments, including the Global 
Health, Global Climate Change, and the Feed the Future Initiatives, as well as its large country 
programs 

• USAID is increasing its focus on conducting rigorous impact evaluations and using the results to 
improve program effectiveness. The Agency has joined the International Initiative for Impact 
Evaluation, and has developed a highly focused program to measure the impact of its interventions 
in the democracy and governance area. 

In the Fall of2010, the Department of State implemented a new program evaluation policy that supports the 
Administration’s initiative to increase transparency and improve Government performance and 
accountability. The policy lays the foundation for a coordinated and robust evaluation function, and 
provides the framework for the ongoing and systematic analysis of programs and projects. Together with 
tools developed to help design and implement quality evaluations, this policy advances the Department’s 
efforts to build capacity in assessing program impact, collect and share infonnation about effective 
practices in its programs, and provide solid evidence for policy and planning decisions. In the area of 
training and capacity building to support an increased emphasis on monitoring and evaluation, the 
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Department of State developed a rapid data-collcction methods online course that was made available to 
Department personnel worldwide and to colleagues in other agencies. 

In addition to implementing the program evaluation policy and developing the tools to support its 
execution, the Department of Stale highlighted its commitment to assessing diplomacy and development 
through its June 2010 conference, “New Paradigms for Evaluating Diplomacy in the 2 1st Ccntui 7 .” Over 
the course of two days, officials from the Department, USAID, and other Federal agencies, as well as 
representatives from academia, foreign ministries, and nongovernmental organizations engaged in lively 
discussions on effective practices, methods, and approaches for examining and assessing foreign affairs 
activities in response to the challenges facing the United States and the world in the 2 1 '' century. The 
conference workshops and panel discussions focused on a broad range of topics including evaluating 
interagency efforts to combat transnational crime, global hunger, and cultural diplomacy. 

With this continuing focus on evaluation, 764 evaluations, assessments, and special studies were conducted 
in FY 2010 across USAID and State’s joint Strategic Objectives, with 2S4 already planned for FY 201 1. 
Most of the evaluations focused on improving program management for enhanced performance. Some 
involved studies to better plan new programs. The Department of State and USAID also worked extensively 
with evaluation partners to provide performance management training and to collect baseline evaluation 
information against which future progress can be measured. The Foreign Operations CBJ contains 
narratives describing program evaluations at each OU, and how the results of these evaluations were used to 
make budget and programmatic decisions about foreign assistance. 

Important Changes 

Improvements to Target and Result Data; In FY 2010, the Office of the Director of U.S, Foreign 
Assistance automated the process of updating performance data for indicators presented in the APR/APP. 
For the first time, target and result data were electronically imported into the report directly from the 
Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System (FACTS). Performance data prcsonicd heroin 
reflect the most recent target and result data submitted by OUs to aggregate for this report. The targets and 
results presented for some indicators in this report may differ from what was published in prior year reports, 
as the data now roficct any contributions from OUs that submitted target or result information after previous 
APR/APPs had been published. 

Removal of “Notes” Section in Indicator Tables: To improve the consistency of how information is 
presented in the APR/APP, the “Notes" row that appeared on some of the indicator tables was removed. 
All notes and information pertaining to an indicator was incoiporatcd into the Data Quality and Data Source 
statcmcnls, or into the Indicator narrative. 

High Priority Perforniaiice Goals 

The Department of State and USAID have developed a strategic approach to accomplishing their shared 
mission, focusing on robust diplomacy and development as central components to solving global 
problems. In FY 2011. the Department of State and USAID selected eight oiilcome-focuscd high priority 
performance goals (lIPPGs) that reflected the Secretary’s and USAID Administrator’s highest priorities. 
These goals reflect the agencies’ strategic priorities and will continue to be of particular focus for the two 
agencies through FY 2012. Table I describes each HPPG by Strategic Goal, 
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Table 1: Department of State and USAID High PriorUy Pcr foriiiaiicc Goals 


Strategic Goal 

FY 201 1 H^h Priority P^ormance Goal 

Achieving Peace and 

Security 

• The Afghanistan and Pakistan priority goal is articulated in the 

Stabilization Strategy, February 2010. For more information, go to 
wtvw.slale.aov/documents/oraanizalion/ 1 35728.Ddf 

• The Iraq priority goal is: A Sovereign, Stable, and Self-Reliant Iraq, 

The Global Security - Nuclear Nonproliferation priority goal 

is: Improve global controls to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons and 

enable the secure, peaceful use of nuclear energy. 

Governing Justly and 
Democratically 

• Democracy, Good Governance, and Human Rights priority 

goal: Promote greater adherence to universal standards of human rights, 
strengthen democratic institutions, and facilitate accountable governance 
through diplomacy and assistance by supporting activists in 14 authoritarian 
and closed societies and by providing training assistance to 120,000 civil 
society and government officials in 23 priority emerging and consolidating 
democracies between October 1, 2009 and September 30, 2011 

Investing in People 

• Global Health priority goal: By 20 1 1 , countries receiving health 

assistance will better address priority health needs of women and children, 
with progress measured by United States- and UNICEF-collected data and 
indicators. Longer term, by 2015, the Global Health Initiative aims to 
reduce mortality of mothers and children under five, saving millions of lives; 
avert millions of unintended pregnancies; prevent millions of new HIV 
infections; and eliminate some neglected tropical disea.ses 

Promoting Economic 

Growth and Prosperity 

• Climate Change priority goal: By the end of 201 1, U.S. assistance will 
have supported the establishment of at least 1 2 work programs to support the 
development of Low Emission Development Strategies (LEDS) that contain 
concrete actions. This etTorl will lay the groundwork for at least 20 
completed LEDS by the end of 2013 and meaningful reductions in national 
emissions trajectories through 2020. 

• Food Security priority goal: By 201 1 , up to five countries will demonstrate 
the necessary political commitment and implementation capacities to 
effectively launch implementation of comprehensive food security plans that 
will track progress towards the country’s Millennium Development Goal 
(MDGl) to halve poverty and hunger by 2015 

Strengthening Consular and 
Management Capabilities 

• Management-Building Civilian Capacity priority goal: Strengthen the 
civilian capacity of the State Department and USAID to conduct diplomacy 
and development activities in support of the Nation’s foreign policy goals by 
strategic management of personnel, effective skills training, and targeted 
hiring 


Initiatives 


President Obama announced a series of major initiatives designed to address several long-term global 
challenges, including climate change, hunger, poverty, and disease. 
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Feed the Future: Feed the Future (FTF) is the U.S. Government’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative through which the United States works with host governments, development partners, and other 
stakeholders to address the root causes of global poverty and hunger in a sustainable manner. In priority 
countries, FTF will accelerate progress towards the first Millennium Development Goal (MDG-I) of 
reducing the number of people living in extreme poverty and suffering from hunger and under-nutrition. 
At the G-8 Summit in L’ Aquila, Italy, in July 2009, President Obama and his counterparts committed to a 
common approach to achieving global food security goals. The principles of this approach, known as the 
Rome Principles, arc the guiding principles for Feed the Future: 

• Invest in country-owned plans 

• Strengthen strategic coordination 

• Ensure a comprehensive approach 

• Leverage the benents of multilateral institutions 

• Deliver on sustained and accountable commitments 

The Office of the Director of U.S. Foreign Assistance tracks 55 FTF indicators through its annual 
Performance Plan and Report (PPR). For more information on the Initiative, see the FTF Guide: 
htlp:/ / www.fccd th cfulurc.i’ov/uuide.l)lml . 


Global Health Initiative: The Global Health Initiative (filll) is a business model that builds on the 
United States’ successful record in global health, and takes those remarkable achievements to the next level 
by further accelerating progress and investing in sustainable health delivery systems for the future. 
Achieving major improvements in health outcomes is the paramount objective of the Initiative. This is 
being accomplished by focusing resources to help partner eoiintrics improve health outcomes through 
strengthened health systems— with a parlicular focus on bolstering the health of women, newborns, and 
children by combating infectious diseases and providing quality health services. GHI aims to maximize 
the sustainable health impact the Uniled States achieves for every dollar invested. 

The principles underlying the foundation of GHI are: 

• Implementing a woman- and girl-centered approach 

• Increasing impact through strategic coordination and integration 

• Strengthening and leveraging key multilateral organizations, global health partnerships, and private 
sector engagement 

• Encouraging countty' ownership and investing in country-led plans 

• Building sustainability through health .systems strengthening 

• Improving metrics, monitoring, and evaluation 

• Promoting research and innovation 


.Although GHI will he impicmeitled everywhere U.S. global health dollars arc at work, an imensitied effort 
will be launched in a subset ofiip to 20 ■'GHI Plti.s’’ countries that provide signilicanl opportunities for 
impact, cvaUiatiou, and partnership with govenunetils. Eight (.till Plus cottiitrics have already hcen 
designated: Bangladesh, Etiiiopia. Guatemala, Kctiya, Mali, Malawi, Nepal, and Rwanda. U.S. progianis 
in these countries will receive additional Icchnical and management resources. Gill Plus countries will 
pr(!\ idc opiiorlunilics for the United States to leant how to build upon and strengthen existing 
country-owned delivery platforms, as well as how to use various programmatic inputs to deliver results in 
collaboration with U.S. Government partners. Robust research and monitoring and evaluation efforts will 
be eentrai to the generation of this knowledge. 

For more information on the Initiative, please see the Fact Sheet: The U.S. Government's Global Health 
Initiative: hltp:'/vv\vvv .ii said.aov.'»hi, 'f actshcet.hlml . 
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Global Climate Change: Through the Global Climate Change Initiative (GCC) and other climate-related 
U.S. Govcrnmctit programs, the United States will integrate climate change considerations into relevant 
foreign assistance through the full range of bilateral, multilateral, and private mechanisms to foster 
low-carbon growth, promote sustainable and resilient societies, and reduce emissions from deforestation 
and land degradation. Funding for GCC core activities will advance global development and U.S. 
interests, meet the threat of global climate change, leverage global action and resources through U.S. 
leadership in clean energy technology, and support the American economy through clean technology 
exports. The Administration is working to make U.S. climate financing efficient, effective, and 
innovative; based on country-owned plans; and focased on achieving measurable results. 

Addressing climate change means helping countries both to mitigate greenhouse gas emissions and to adapt 
to anticipated climate changes. This is essential because developing countries play an increasingly greater 
role in addressing climate change. The International Energy Agency estimates that more than 90 percent 
of carbon dioxide emissions growth from now until 2030 will come from the developing world. 
Additionally, global climate change presents serious structural risks for developing countries due to its 
broad impact on all sectors of an economy. In particular, the poorest countries with limited institutional 
capacity or resilience face the most difTicull challenges. 


The Department of State and USAID’s GCC funding is divided into three pillars that address these 
challenges: 

• Adaptation : Enhancing the prospects for sustainable economic growth in vulnerable societies and 
communities, protecting national and global security by helping mitigate climate change’s 
destabilizing impacts, and climate-proofing other development activities to secure U.S, 
investments against future effects ofclimatc change 

hltii://www.tisaid.i;ov/oiir work/cnvironmeiit/elimtilo/policies pi'o»/adaDlation.hlml 

• Clean Energy ; Driving economic growth at home by promoting American clean technology 
exports and abroad, improve reliable and renewable access to energy, promote the security of 
global energy supply and energy price stability, reduce emissions in emerging markets to minimize 
risks of climate change, and improve air quality in developing countries to save potentially millions 
of lives 

hltp://www.usaid.aov/oiir work/ciivironinciit/elimalc/policics nrou/clean encrgv.html 

• Sustainable Landscapes : Supporting the United Nations program on Reducing Emissions from 
Deforestation and Forest Degradation in Developing Countries (UN-REDD+) process of reducing 
emissions from forests and land use, increase efforts to slow or halt deforestation, and preserve vita! 
ecosystems with some of the world’s largest repositories of biodiversity 

htln://www.usaid.aov/our work/cnvironmcnt/climatc/nolic ic s proa/sustainable landscapcs.html 

For more information on the initiative, please visit the White House Fact Sheet: U.S. Global Development 
Policy-Global Climate Change initiative: 

http://www.whitchousc.gov/sitcs/dcfault/filcs/Climatc Fact Sheet.pdf 
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Overview of TV 2010 Foreign Assistance Budget and Performance Results 

The Department of Slate and USAID budgeted over $32 billion in FY 2010 to achieve U.S. foreign 
assistance goals across its five shared Strategic Objectives. Table 2 depicts how' foreign assistance dollars 
arc spread among the Strategic Objectives, and Program Areas within those Objectives. 


Ta ble 2: For eign A ssistan c e by Fiscal Year, Strategic Objective, and Program Area 



FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
Estimate' 


FY 2012 
Request 

TOTAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE’ ($ in thousands) 

32,695,999 



32,879,603 

Peace and Security 

8,744,525 


- 

8,288,556 

Counterlerrorism 

432.180 


- 

323,691 

Cornbaling Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

320,4,5.5 


_ 

317,781 

Stabili/alion Operations and Security Sector Reform 

6,500,756 


- 

6.660,25 1 

Counternarcotics 

1,064,604 


- 

633,378 

Transnational Crime 

91,651 


- 

98.545 

Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

3.34,879 



254,910 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

3,269,168 



3,041,765 

Rule of Law and Human Rights 

887.786 


- 

927,634 

Good Governance 

1,517.674 


. 

1 ,422,249 

Political Competition and Consensus-F3uiIding 

320.884 


- 

215,444 

Civil Society 

542.824 


- 

476,438 

Investing in People 

10,523,997 



11,043,496 

Health 

8,828.554 


- 

9,715,588 

Education 

1.1X1,428 



983.146 

Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable 





Populations 

514,015 


- 

344,762 

Economic Growth 

4,439,077 


- 

4,749,383 

Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

246.171 


- 

265.329 

Trade and Investment 

258,570 


- 

216,247 

Financial Seclor 

1 14,966 


- 

86,0X9 

Infrastructure 

443.846 


- 

883,216 

Agriculture 

1 .663,070 


- 

1,685,547 

Private Seclor Competitiveness 

731,186 


- 

633,015 

Economic Opportunity 

213,109 


- 

1 78,697 

Environiiienl 

768,159 


- 

801,243 

Humanitarian Assistance 

4,017,770 



3,931,744 

Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,894.407 


- 

3,821,922 

Disaster Readiness 

81,409 


- 

76,1.52 

Migration Management 

41,9.54 


- 

33,670 

Program Support 

1,701,462 


- 

1,824,659 

Program Design and Learning 

68,582 


- 

72.2’79 

Administration and Oversight 

1,632,8X0 


- 

1 ,752,420 


At (he time of publication, appropriation actions for FY 201 i arc not complete anti agencies arc operating under a continuing 
resolution. 


Foreign Assistance levels represent funding for core programs and do not include resources associated with c.Ktraordinary 
requirements funded through Overseas t'ontingcncy Operations (OCO). 
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Charts 1 and 2 depict the performance indicators presented in this report for each of the Strategic Objectives 
and provide an overview of the performance ratings for those indicators. 



Humanitarian 


Peace & Security 
It (16%) 


Assistance 

8{I2%> 


Economic Growth 
18 (26%) 


Governing Justly & 
. Democratically 
14 (26%) 


Chart 1: FY 2010 Indicators bv Strategic Objective' 


Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 




Investing in People 
18(26%) 


Chart 2: Summary of Performance Ratings Fiscal Year 20 10^’^ 


Above Target. 
33 (48%) 


Improved, but 
Target Not Met_ 
1 ( 1 %) 


** * 






Rating Not 
Available 
16(23%) 


Total Indicators : 69 



‘Performance ratings arc calculated from performance data provided at the time of publication. 

Ratings arc not available for indicators that arc new or for which current year data are not yet available. 
‘Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 


Table 3 provides a multiyear overview of performance data for all of the indicators presented in this 
report-^four years of past performance results; a target, result, and pcrfonnancc rating for FY 2010; and 
projected performance targets for two out-ycars. 
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Jabl^: foreign Assista nce Performanc e Indicators 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 

Performance indicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
F^esults 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY2009 

Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY2010 

Rating' 

FY 201 i 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

Number of People TrciinccI 
in Antitcrrorisin by USG 
Programs 

3,326 

1 -925 

4,815 

4,700 

8,925 

9,325 

Above 

'I'argct 

8JS2 

7,308 

Average Yearly Rate of 
Advancement Towards the 
implementation of a 
Developed and 
Institutionalized Export 
Control System that Meets 
International Standards 
Across ail Programs 

n;a 

N/A 

N/A 

4% 

4% 

4% 

On farget 

4‘’4 

4% 

Number of Activities to 
Improve Pathogen Security 
and Laboratory Biosafety 

N/A 

60 

89 

157 

165 

165 

On Target 

168 

172 

Number of U.S. Trained 
Personnel at National 
Leadership Levels 

N/A 

958 

497 

1,549 

N/A 

1,095 

No Rating 

1,56! 

1.205 

Political Slability/Abscncc 
of Violence in Afghanistan' 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

N/A 

N/A 

Kilos of Illicit Narcotics 
Seized by Host 

Governments in 
USG-Assisted Areas 

N/A 

t. 392.252 

582.186 

1,924.507 

2.209.016 

L761.902 

Below 

Target 

1,89 1,558 

928,342 

Hectares of Drug Crops 
Eradicated in USG-Assisted 
Areas 

207.293 

177,452 

258,297 

188,591 

189.012 

278.135 

Above 

Target 

292,362 

292,000 

HectarcvS of Alternative 
Crops Targeted by USG 
Programs Under Cultivation 

1X0, 348 

1 i 1 .392 

286,107 

201.989 

145,700 

275,797 

Above 

'I'argct 

106.936 

131,215 

Number of People 
Prosecuted for 'rrafficking 
in Persons 

6.618 

5,808 

5,682 

5.212 

5.472 

5,606 

Above 

Target 

5,745 

6,032 

Number of People 

Convicted for Trafficking in 
Persons 

4.766 

3.150 

3,427 

2.9X3 

3.131 

4,U:6 

Above 

Target 

3.2SX 

3.452 

Number of People Trained 
in Conflict 

Mitigation/Resolution 

Skills with USG Assistance 

N/A 

17.965 

12.578 

92.601 

67,634 

65,932 

Below 

'Parget 

98,007 

50.471 

OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 

Performance Indicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

I- Y 2008 

Results 

1^ Y 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
T arget 

FY 2012 
Parget 

Number of Justice Sector 
Personnel that Received 
USCJ Training 

87,714 

i 1 1,034 

61.696 

68,392 

43,577 

53,426 

Above 

Target 

49.114 

.35.103 

Number of USG-As.sistcd 
Courts with Improved Case 
Management 

376 

352 

567 

337 

206 

573 

Above 

Target 

624 

527 

Number of 

Individual s/ G roups Who 
Received Legal Aid or 
Victim's ASvSistancc with 
USG Support 

N/A 

N/A 

19,046 

10,192 

3,510 

18,348 

Above 

Target 

14,400 

14.955 
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Performance {ndicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

f’W2010 

Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

ry 2012 

Target 

Number of Countries with 
an Increase in Government 
Effectiveness^ 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

N/A 

N/A 

Number of Countries 
Showing Progress in 
Developing a Fair. 
Competitive, and Inclusive 
Electoral and Political 
Process" 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

N/A 

N/A 

Number of Domestic 
Election Observ-ers Trained 
with USG Assistance 

24,028 

61,533 

170,307 

39,866 

117,858 

653,400 

Above 

T arget 

56,805 

25,063 

Number of USG- Assisted 
Political Parties 
Implementing Programs to 
Increase the Number of 
Candidates and Members 
Who Are Women, Youth, 
and from Marginalized 
Groups 

109 

127 

249 

217 

184 

116 

Below 

Target 

118 

94 

Number of Countries 
Showing Progress in 
Freedom of Mcdia^ 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

N/A 

N/A 

Number of Women Trained 
through DRE Civil 
Society/Women’s Programs 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

600 

No Rating 

700 

800 

Number of Active Labor 
Union or Labor-Related 
Programs 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

48 

No Rating 

5.1 

58 

Number of USG-Assisted 
Civil Society Organizations 
that Engage in Advocacy 
and Watchdog Functions 

815 

1,049 

1 ,753 

1,772 

1,394 

2,205 

Above 

Target 

1.392 

1,324 

Europe Non-Governmental 
Organization Sustainability 
Index 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

Below 

Target 

3.6 

TBD 

Eurasia Non-Govcmmcntal 
Organization Sustainability 
Index 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

Below 

Target 

4.5 

TBD 

Number of Positive 
Modifications to Enabling 
Legislation/Rcgulation for 
Civil Society Accomplishcc 
with USG Assistance 

15 

75 

80 

69 

43 

56 

Above 

Target 

49 

43 

’ 

. 

OBJECTJVE: INVESTIN*. IN I'l.OPl.f 




Performance Indicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY20U 

Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

Number of People 

Receiving HIV/AIDS 
Treatment 

822,000 

i3M 

2.0M 

2.5M 

2.5M 

3.2M 

Above 

Target 

3.8M 

>4M 

Estimated Number of HIV 
Infections Prevented 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

7.0M 

N/A 

Data not 
available 

TBD 

TBD 

Number of People 
Receiving HIV/AIDS Care 

4.4M 

6.6M 

9.7M 

II.OM 

I2.4M 

U.4M 

Below 

Target 

13.8M 

iS.lM 
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Performance Indicator 

FV 2006 
Results 

I'Y 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

Average Tubercitlo.sis 
Treatmcnr Success Rate 
(TSR) in Priority Countries 

N/A 

N/A 

80% 

82% 

83% 

84% 

Above 

'Parget 

85% 


Average i'ubcrculosis (.'asc 
Detection Rate ((’DR) in 
Priority Countries 

N/A 

N/A 

55%* 

58% 

59% 

63% 

Above 

Target 

65% 

67% 

Number of People Protectee 
Against Malaria with a 
Prevention Measure (ITN 
and/or IRS) 

3.7M 

22.3M 

25.0M 

30.0M 

33.0M 

40.0M 

Above 

Targe! 

46,0M 

52.0M 

Number of Neglected 
Tropica] Disease (NTD) 
Treatments delivered 
through USC-fimded 
programs 

N/A 

36.0M 

57.0M 

127.0M 

150.0M 

162.0M 

Above 

'i’arget 

I80.0M 

200.0M 

Percentage of Children with 
DPT3 Coverage 

59.0% 

59.6% 

60.2% 

61.0% 

61.6% 

62.2% 

/\bove 

Target 

62.3% 

63,0% 

Percentage of Live Binhs 
Attended by Skilled Birth 
Attendants 

44.9% 

45.7% 

46.7% 

47.9% 

48.9% 

49.0% 

Above 

Target 

50.9% 

5 1 .9% 

Modern Contraceptive 
Prcvaiencc Rate (MCPR) 

N/A 

N/A 

26.4% 

27.3% 

28.3% 

28.4% 

Above 

Target 

29.6% 

30.8% 

Average Percentage of 
Births Spaced 3 or More 
Years Apart 

N/A 

N/A 

44.8% 

45.6% 

46.0% 

46.6% 

Above 

Target 

47.8% 

49.0% 

Average Percentage of 
Women Aged 1 8-24 Who 
Had a First Birth Before 

Age 18 

N/A 

N/A 

23.8% 

23.9% 

23.6% 

24.4% 

Below 

Target 

24.0% 

2.'!.6% 

Number of People in Target 
Areas With First-'i'ime 
Access to Improved 
Drinking Water Supply as a 
Result of use Assistance 

1.918,205 

4,988,616 

4,633.566 

7,751,265 

5,616,991 

2.844,484 

Below 

Target 

5.369,572 

2,988,0.50 

Percentage of Children 
Underweight under Age 

Five 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

26.9%* 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

26.5% 

26.0% 

Percentage of Women age 
15-49 with Anemia 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

46.9%* 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

45.9% 

44.9% 

Primaty' Net !Inr<dlmcnt 

Rate for a Sample of 
Countries Receiving Basic 
fulucation Funds 

72.0% 

76.0"'o 

78.0% 

79.0% 

80,0% 

83.0% 

Above 

Target 

8 1 .0% 

83.5% 

Number of People 
BcncHting from 
USCj-Supported Social 
Services 

3,370,392 

816,258 

3,136,838 

2,988,115 

t,665.9(t5 

2.220.770 

/\bove 

Target 

2,441.469 

2,093,503 

Number of People 

Benefiting From 
USCi-Siipportcd Social 
Assistance Programming 

2,377,766 

1.081,670 

3.535,001 

3,485,079 

4,038,719 

3,43 1 ..548 

Below 

Target 

3,018,778 

2,962.752 

OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 

Performance Indicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

Inflation Rate 

6,6% 

7 2% 

14.4% 

4.0% 

N/A 

6.2% 

No Rating 

5.0% 

.5.0% 
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Performance Fndicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

VY 2012 
Target 

Three Year Average in the 
Fiscal Deficit as a Percent ot 
Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) 

-2.S 

-2.1 

-2.0 

-2.2 

-2.6 

-3.4 

Below 

Target 

-3.9 

-3.7 

1 line Netessaiv to Comply 
With all Procedures 

Required to Lxport/Import 
Goods 

84 days 

80 days 

77 days 

74 days 

76 days 

73 days 

Above 

Target 

72 days 

71 days 

C redit to Private Sector as a 
Percent of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) 

53.5% 

56.0% 

59.8% 

60.7% 

61.0% 

N/A 

Data not 
available 

61.6% 

62.0% 

Number of People with 
Increased Access to Modem 
Energy Services as a Result 
of LiSG Assistance 

922,815 

1,865,076 

803.277 

4,426,952 

3,094,134 

2,119,323 

Below 

T arget 

1,217,835 

2,528,950 

Number of People with 
Access to Internet Service 
as a Result of USG 
Assistance 

5,544,842 

6,556,232 

1,509,803 

531,398 

701,800 

256,118 

Below 

Target 

N/A 

N/A 

Number of People 

Benefiting from 
USG-Sponsored 
Transportation 

Infrastructure Projects 

1,079,255 

2,404,56! 

864,799 

2,341,526 

2,006,570 

2,863.566 

Above 

Target 

3,096,426 

2,006,875 

Number of Internet Users 

L25B 

1,4B 

L6R 

I.7B 

NVA 

L9B 

No Rating 

2.1B 

2.3B 

Number of Mobile 
Subscribers 

2.7B 

3.3B 

4.0B 

4.6B 

N/A 

5.0B 

No Rating 

5.4B 

5.8B 

Number of Rural 

Households Benefiting 
Directly from USG 
Interventions 

L370.089 

3,780,419 

3,536,170 

2,079,359 

2,269,795 

3,193,062 

Above 

Target 

3,784,805 

4,767,342 

Percent Change in Value of 
International Exports of 
Targeted Agricultural 
Commodities as a Result of 
USG Assistance 

45.7% 

52.9% 

28.3% 

44.4% 

10.0% 

28.2% 

Above 

Target 

14.8% 

15.9% 

Value of Incremental Sales 
(Collected at Farm-Level) 
Attributed to FTP 
Implementation 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

927,778 

No Rating 

65,577,77 

3 

167,860,5 

21 

Number of farmers and 
others who have applied 
new technologies or 
management practices as a 
result of USG assistance 

N/A 

N/A 

96,069 

659,384 

897.881 

1,504,537 

Above 

Target 

3,625,737 

3,938,075 

Number of Commercial 
Laws Put into Place with 
USG Assistance that Fall in 
the Eleven Core Legal 
Categories for a Healthy 
Business Environment 

33 

41 

30 

n 

26 

2 

Below 

Target 

N/A 

N/A 

Global Competitiveness 
Index 

53% 

12% 

27% 

i0% 

N/A 

33% 

No Rating 

33% 

33% 
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Perlormance Indicator 

FV 2006 
Results 

FV 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
large! 

Percent of USG- Assisted 
Microfinancc Institutions 
that Have Reached 
Operational Sustainability 

71% 

69% 

74% 

86% 

?()% 

75% 

Above 

I'argct 

70% 

70% 

Quantity of Greenhouse (ias 
Emissions Reduced or 
Sequestered as a Result of 
USG Assistance 

i29M MT 

180M MT 

I42M MT 

120M MT 

I33M MT 

120M M i 

Below 

I'arget 

lOOM MT 

!()0M M1' 

Number of Hectares of 
Biological Signitleance and 
Natural Resources Under 
improved Management as a 
Result ofUSCj Assistance 

124,‘)?5.766 

! 21,6.^.252 

129,580,86.^ 

104,5.57,20.5 

86.838.687 

92.7(K>,352 

Above 

■fargci 

102,905.428 

45.489.876 

OBJECTIVE: HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Performance Indicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 20 1 2 
Target 

Percent of Monitored 
Refugee Sites (Camps) 
Worldwide with Less than 
10% Global Acute 
Mainulrilion (GAM) Rate 


91% 

91% 

94.5% 

93% 

<77% 

Above 

Target 

94% 

95% 

Percent of 

USAID-Monitored Sites 
with Dispersed Populations 
(internally Displaced 
Persons, Victims of 
Contlict) Worldwide with 
Less than 10% Globa! Acute 
Malnutrition (GAM) Rate 

23% 

4i% 

39% 

25% 

35% 

40.5% 

Above 

Target 

40'!';, 

40% 

Percentage of 
OPDA-Fimdcd NGO 
Projects that Mainstream 
Protection 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

26.0% 

30.0% 

32.1% 

Above 

I'arget 

35.0% 

37.0% 

Percentage of PRM-f-'imded 
Projects that Include 
Activities that Focus on 
Prevention and Response to 
Gender-Based Violence 

23% 

27.5% 

27.5% 

28.3% 

35.0% 

30.0'!';. 

Improved, 
but target 
not met 

35.0% 

35.0% 

Percent of Planned 
Emergency Food Aid 
Bcnellciarics Reached by 
USAID’s Ofllcc of Food for 
Peace Programs 


86% 

0.05i, 

0.0% 

93.0% 

93.0% 

On Target 

93.0% 

93,0% 

Percent of Targeted 
Disaster-Affected 
Households Provided with 
Basic Inputs for Sui-vival. 
Recovery, or Restoration of 
Productive Capacity 

N/A 

85% 

84% 

85% 

90% 

90% 

On farget 

N/A 

N/A 

Percentage of Refugees 
Admitted to the U.S. against 
the Regional Ceilings 
iistabiished by Presidential 
Determination 

b9% of 
60.000 

97% of 
50,000 

86.0% 

99.5% 

100% 

98.0?/« 

On Target 

100% 
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Performance Indicator 

FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

Number of Hazard Risk 
Reduction Plans, Policies, 
Strategics. Systems, or 
Curricula Developed 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

40 

86 

Above 

Target 

35 

30 


‘Data for some indicators were collected for the first time in FY 2010 and no target had been previously set; therefore, no 
performance rating is available. 

“Some programs described within this report include indicators of a long-tcnn and/or complex nature that do not have annual 
targets or results. 
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OBJECTIVE ONE 

peace: and security 

The United States seeks to promote peace and freedom for all people and recognizes that security is a 
ncccssaiy precursor to achieving these goals. The U.S. Government directly confronts threats to national 
and international security from terrorism, weapons proliferation, failed or failing states, and politieal 
violence. The U.S. Government therefore seeks to strengthen its capabilities as well as those of its 
international partners to prevent or mitigate conflict, stabilize countries in crisis, promote regional stability, 
and protect civilians, it is a tenet of U.S. policy that the security of U.S. citizens at home and abroad is best 
guaranteed when countries and societies arc secure, free, prosperous, and at peace. 

In the U.S. Government’s efforts to protect its citizens and national interests overseas, its foreign assistance 
strategic priorities include countering terrorism; combating weapons of mass destruction; supporting 
countcrnareotics activities; strengthening stabilization operations and promoting security sector reform; 
combating transnational crime such as gang, financial, and intellectual property rights crimes; and 
sponsoring conflict mitigation and reconciliation programs. 

in FY 2010, the United States committed approximately $8.7 billion in funding to programs within the 
strategic objective for Peace and Security, representing approximately 26.7 percent of the Department of 
State and USAID’s foreign assistance budget. A sample of programs and related performance indicators arc 
presented in the following chapter to help describe the broad range of U.S, efforts to promote Peace and 
Security. Analysis of performance data is included for important contextual information and to examine 
the reasons underlying reported performance. In Peace and Security, five indicators were above target, two 
were on target, and two were below target. 
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Program Area: Counterterrorism 


FV 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Peace and Security (in thousands) 

8,744,525 


8,288,556 

Coiiiilerterroiisiii 

432,180 

- 

323,691 


Terrorism is the greatest challenge to United States national security. Combating terrorism will continue 
to be the focus of development, diplomatic, and defense efforts as long as the proponents of violent 
extremist ideologies find safe havens and support in unstable and failing states. The U.S. Government 
aims to expand foreign partnerships and to build global capabilities to prevent terrorists from acquiring or 
using resources for terrorism. 

U.S. programming to combat terrorism is multifaceted and flexible to allow for the best response to the 
diversity of challenges faced. The approaches used include strengthening law enforcement agencies in 
partner countries, and providing partner nations with the technology to identify and interdict suspected 
terrorists attempting to transit air, land, or sea ports of entry. The United States also delivers technical 
assistance and training to improve the ability of host governments to investigate and interdict the flow of 
money to terrorist groups, and supports activities that de-radicalizc youth and support moderate leaders. 
Results for FY 2010 showed success in a nunrber of these areas. 

The United States is working to increase the capacity, skills, and abilities of host country governments, as 
well as to strengthen their commitment to work with the U.S. Government to combat terrorism. One way 
the United States monitors the success of initiatives to increase capacity and commitment to 
counterterrorism efforts is by tracking the number of people trained to aid in them. Training allies to 
thwart terrorism is a smart and efficient way to extend a protective net beyond the United States’ borders 
that ensures terrorism is thwarted before it reaches the United States, while at the same time strengthening 
U.S. partnerships. A critical mass of trained individuals in key countries is vital to this effort. 

Counterterrorism Training 

Overall, the United States exceeded its target for training people to a.ssist in counterterrorism efforts in FY 
2010, The target was exceeded because course offerings and numbers of trainees are estimated. The five 
percent number of people trained in excess of the target is well within the range of normal fluctuations 
given the number of courses and countries included. The continuation of this type of capacity 
development will help improve interagency efforts in strengthening security forces and promoting peace 
and development. 


OBJKCnVE; PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Area: Cou nterterror ism 


Performance Indicator: Number of People Tr ained in Antil err orism by U'SG Programs 


FY2006 

Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY2010 

Results 

FY2010 1 
Rating 

FY2011 

Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

3,326 

1.925 

4,815 

4,700 

8,925 

9,325 

Above 

Target 

8,182 

7,308 


[Data Source: 2010 Performance Reports as collected in (he Foreign Assistance and Coordination Syst em (FACTS). 


Data Quality: Performance data are verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQA) and must meet five date quality 
standards of validity, integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. The methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs must be well documented by each OU. (For details, refer to USAID’s Automated Directive System [ADS] 
Chapter 203.3.5, http://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 
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Program Area: Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction 


KV 2010 Actual PY 201 1 PY 2012 

CR Request 


Peace and Security (in thousands) 

8,744,525^ 

_ 

8,288,556 

Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction 

320,455 


317,781 


The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) to states of concern, nonstatc actors, and 
terrorists is an urgent threat to the security of the United States and the international community. To 
combat this threat, the United Stales works to prevent the spread of WMD — whether nuclear, biological, 
chemical, or radiological — and their delivery systems, as w'cll as the acquisition or development of such 
weapons capabilities by states ol' concern and terrorists. Foreign assistance funding is vita! to this effort. 
These programs arc used to strengthen foreign government and international capabilities to deny access to 
WMD and related materials, expertise, and technologies; destroy WMD and WMD-relatcd materials; 
prevent nuclear smuggling; strengthen strategic trade and border controls worldwide; and counter terrorist 
acquisition or use of materials of mass destruction. 

Export Control Systems 

Strong strategic trade and border control systems are at the forefront of U.S, efforts to prevent the 
proliferation of WMD. The Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) Program assists foreign 
governments with improving their legal and regulatory frameworks, licensing processes, and enforcement 
capabilities to stem illicit trade and trafficking in, and irresponsible transfers of, WMD-relatcd components 
and advanced conventional weapons. In FY 2010, the EXBS program assisted over 50 partner countries to 
bolster their capacities to interdict unlawful transfers of strategic items as well as to recognize and reject 
transfer requests that would contribute to proliferation. 

Program-wide assessment data provides a basis to evaluate overall EXBS program cffoctivcnoss across all 
partner countries. Assessments arc conducted using the Rating Assc.ssmcnt Tool (RAT), with 
methodology centered on 419 data points examining a given country's licensing, enforcement, industry 
outreach, and intcniational cooperation tind nonproliferation regime adherence structures. EXBS funds 
independent third parties to conduct baseline assessments and periodic assessment updates, with internal 
updates otherwise conducted annually. All country-specitic RAT scores arc averaged to calculate a 
program-wide score, using this score to track EXBS performance on a year-to-year basis. Using this 
metric since FY 2009, EXBS strives for a 4 pereent annual increase to its program-wide score. 
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OBJECTIVE; PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Area: Co mbatin g Weapons of Mass Destruction 

Pcrrormaiice indicator; Average Yearly Rate of Advancement Towards the Implementation of a Developed 
and Institutionali/ed Export Control System that Meets International Standards Across all Programs 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY2010 

FY2010 

FY2010 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

4% 

4% 

4% 

On Target 

4% 

4% 


Data Source; EXBS annually assesses the status of strategic trade control systems in all countries where EXBS 
assistance is provided. Evaluations are conducted using methodology originally developed by the University of 
Georgia’s Center for International Trade and Security (UGA./CITS). EXBS funds UGA/CITS and others to conduct 
baseline assessments and periodic re-assessments while otherwise reassessing each partner country annually through 
internal progress reporting. 

Data Quality; Assessment methodology is centered on a419-dalapoinl Rating Assessment Tool applied to all EXBS 
partner countries annually to derive country-specific numeric scores. Scores are then averaged across all countries to 
provide an overall EXBS program score for the given fiscal year. The above indicator strives for a 4 percent annual 
increase lo the overall EXBS program score. 


Biological Threat 

The biological threat is of special concern because biological agents arc widespread and commonly used for 
medical, agricultural, and other legitimate purposes. In support of the overall effort to prevent the 
proliferation of WMD, a key objective of the United States is ensuring pathogen security. The Biosecurity 
Engagement Program (BEP) was launched in 2006 to prevent teiTorists, other nonstate actors, and 
proliferant states from accessing biological expertise and materials that could contribute to a biological 
weapons capability. BEP has three pillars of engagement, including laboratory biosafety and biosccurity, 
scientist engagement, and disease detection and control. BEP utilizes an indicator of program success that 
tracks the number of activities to improve biosccurity and laboratory biosafety that BEP can organize and 
fund in priority countries and regions. 

Activities in FY 2010 included a deepening of relationships and activities in core priority countries, and 
increased collaboration with the Department of Defense. BEP engaged more than 2,000 scientists from, 
over 39 countries throughout Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America who participated in 165 
trainings, conferences, projects, and grants to engage biological scientists and lo improve pathogen 
security, laboratory biosafety, and biosurveillancc. BEP deepened its relationship with Pakistan by taking 
a wholc-of-govemment approach, adopting a bilateral interagency program planning process for joint 
United States Government-Government of Pakistan engagement in biological nonproliferation-related 
activities. BEP also hired a new field officer for Embassy Kabul to assist in the expansion of BEP efforts 
in Afghanistan. In Iraq, BEP launched a .severe acute respiratory illness and field epidemiology training 
program. The United States Ambassador to Indonesia signed a BEP Memorandum of Understanding with 
the Indonesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. As the Department of Defense is developing new cooperative 
threat reductions, BFiP is engaging in joint strategic planning with the Dcicnsc Department to ensure 
complementary efforts in Pakistan, Afghanistan, and the Horn of Africa. 

Much work remains to be done to reduce the global biological threat. Many BEP partner countries 
consider bioexpertisc and laboratory capacity as a tool for economic and social development, yet are also in 
regions where the infectious disease burden and the risk of terrorism and nonproliferation are high. 
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OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECLRITV 


Program Area: Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction 

Performance Indicator: Number of Activities to Improve Pathogen Security and Laboratory Biosafety 


FY 2006 

FY20()7 . 

FY 2(){)K 

FY 2009 

FY20I0 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 I 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target. 

Target 

N/A 

60 

89 

157 

165 

165 

On Target 

168 

172 


Data Source: The Department of Slate's Bureau of International Security. Reports of trainings and other activities 
that took place in countries throughout Asia, the Middle Fast, and Latin America. 

Data Quality: Once a project is undertaken, data i.s obtained in a timely manner and thoroughly reviewed by expert 
consultants. Global Threat Reduction (GT'R) Program Managers, and the relevant Contracting Officer's 
Representative. Data must meet live quality standards of validity, integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. 
(For details refer to Department of Slate's Data Quality Assessment reference guide: 
http :/7spp.rm. slate, gov.trelerences. dm.) 


Program Area: Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


PY 2010 Actual FY 201 1 PY20I2 

CR Request 


Peace aod Security (in tiiousands) 

8,744,525 

- 

8,288,556 

Stabilization Operations and Security Sector 
Reform 

6.500.756 

_ 

6,660,25 1 


Foreign assistance activities in this Program Area promote U.S. interests around the world by ensuring that 
coalition partners and friendly governments arc equipped and trained to work toward common security 
goals. Additionally, the United States has supported unarmed interventions to promote the security and 
fundamental rights of civilians caught in conflict and facilitated the economic and social reintegration of 
ex-combatants through community reconciliation and reparation. In general, U.S. efforts saw progress in 
many areas, although there were frustrations as well. The diversity of programming, as well as the internal 
planning processes, will help foreign assistance programs to capitalize on gains made and correct setbacks 
as U.S. initiatives move forward into FY 2012 and beyond. 

Military Personnel Trained 

In addition to building stability through community development efforts, the United Stato.s supports 
capacity building in foreign military partners through the provision of training and equipment. The United 
States will increase the number of foreign military personnel trained in the United States by continuing 
relationships across Europe, the Near East. Soutl) and Central Asia, East Asia and the Pacific, and 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. In the Near F,ast, the programs continue to build relationships with 
Giiif States (Bahrain and Oman), as well as Egypt and Israel. 

Foreign military training programs I'undcd and carried out by the United States increase capacity and skills 
in host countric.s, and strengthen their ability to enforce peace and security. T racking the number of 
leaders who attend these trainings is a way to measure the progress of capacity development in foreign 
countries that arc striving to reform their security sectors and increase stability in their countries. The 
underlying assumption is that by promoting U.S.-trained personnel to national leadership positions, the 
skills and values provided in that training will eventually be spread to the entire military structure, and that 
leadership will be more likely to respect civilian control of the military, be willing to work with U.S. -led or 
-sponsored peacekeeping missions, and be interested in maintaining a longstanding relationship with the 
United Stales. 
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In FY 2010, a change to the definition of this indicator stipulated that only personnel trained through 
International Military Education and Training funding would be counted towards results achieved. The 
FY 2010 target shown below had been set prior to this change, while the FY 20 1 0 results were counted 
under the new definition; therefore, the indicator rating has been marked as "no rating" for FY 20 1 0. 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Area: Stabiliiration Operations and Security Sector Ref orm 

Performance Indicator: Number of ti.S.-Trained Personnel at National Ecadership Levels 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY2010 

Results 

FY2010 1 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

95X 

497 

1,549 

N/A 

1,095 

No Rating 

1,561 

1,205 


Data Source: 20 1 0 Performance Reports as collected in the Foreign Assistance and Coordination System (FACTS). 
Data Quality: Performance data are verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQA) and must meet five data quality 
standards of validity, integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. The methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs must be well documented by each OU. (For details, refer to USAID’s Automated Directive System [ADS] 
Chapter 203.3.5, http://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Political Stability 


As a key priority country for U.S. foreign policy, political stability and absence of violence in Afghanistan 
is of great importance for the United States. U.S. efforts toward this goal arc trending in the wrong 
direction, a.s Afghanistan has shown a steady decline in overall stability and security after 2005. The 
United States is making dramatic changes moving forward to reverse this trend. In March of 2009, 
President Obama rolled out a new strategy for Afghanistan, including a core focus on bringing security and 
stability to the country so the processes of political, economic, and social reform can advance. Due to the 
cun'ent volatility of the situation on the ground and the many external influences presently impacting 
Afghanistan, the Department is unable to accurately forecast out-year targets for this indicator at this time. 
Therefore, this indicator will be discontinued after this fiscal year. Measures for Afghanistan will be 
addressed more comprehensively in future MPPG reporting. 

Program Area: Counternarcotics 


FY 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CR Request^ 


Peace and Security (in thousands) 

8,744,525 


, 8,288,556 

Counternarcotics 

1,064,604 

- 

633,378 


U.S. activities in this Program Area arc designed to reduce the cultivation and production of drugs, combat 
international narcotics trafficking, and cut off the demand for illicit narcotics through prevention and 
treatment. The United States works with international, regional, and bilateral partners to establish and 
implement international drug policies and improve partner capabilities in reducing supply and demand. It 
also combats narcotics-related crime such as corruption and money laundering. This effort is a long-term 
struggle against well-financed criminals who undermine democratic governments. Inevitably, this will be 
a permanent struggle, but an integrated approach is showing success, and is a crucial complement to 
reducing demand at home. 

The two measures reported here — seizures of illicit narcotics and hectares eradicated — arc composite 
measures of two activities critical to reducing the supply of drugs and the profits criminals realize from 
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trafficking. Cutting off the supply of clings at the source or in transit directly reduces the amount of drugs 
that reach the United States and other countries. 


Narcotics Seized 


One way that the United States has measured the impact of interdiction efforts in the war on drugs across 
countries and regions is by tracking the number of kilos of illicit narcotics seized by a host government in 
areas where the United States provides interdiction assistance. The goal is to strengthen U.S. partners’ 
capacities to combat traffickers by increasing both their immediate ability and long-term institutional 
capacity. This includes the acquiring and providing equipment, training, and operational support; 
strengthening institutions and management; providing technical assistance to improve programs such as 
institutional coordination; improving controls at borders, ports, and airports; and developing programs to 
increase coordination of host government countemarcotics activities. This coordination is the key concept 
behind the Merida (Mexico), Caribbean Basin, and Central American Security Initiatives. 

Seizures in FY 20 1 0 fell short of the combined target. It should be noted, however, that the target had been 
raised to 2,254,016 kilos from the target of 574,.'193 in FY 2009. Targets were dramatically increased in 
Colombia, Argentina, Guatemala, Honduras, and Mexico, and the regional Central American Security 
Initiative and Caribbean Basin Security Initiative were added as targets. Additionally, a number of 
countries have not yet reported, artificially reducing the “actual.” Most countries report on a calendar 
year, which leads to incomplete or no data at the November reporting date that populated this table. There 
is no data for Argentina, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, the Bahamas, or Central Asia. Of the countries for 
which data exists for the past two years, Colombia, Ghana, Haiti, and Trinidad and Tobago saw increases in 
seizures; Ecuador, Guatemala, Indonesia, Kazakhstan, Nigeria, and Pakistan saw decreases; and Mexico, 
Panama, and the Philippines remained approximately the same. 

There is a second issue with combining data seizures. The figure represents multiple kinds of drugs. Kilos 
of marijuana, cocaine and heroin arc not directly comparable in value on a weight basis. However, at a 
country level, seizures tend to involve the same kinds of dnigs, so changes over several years may identify 
a trend. More complete data for the full calendar year, including breakdowns of seizures in five major drug 
categories (heroin and precursors, cocaine and precursors, methamphctaniinc, marijuana, and other) will be 
available in the annual International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, published in March of each year. 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


P rogram Area: Countem a rcot ics 

Perform ance Indi cator: Kilos of I llicit Narcotics Seized by Host Governments in USG-Assisled Areas 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Kesuils 

FY 200K 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY20I() 

I'argct 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

1,392,252 

582,1X6 

1,924,507 

2,209.016 

1.761,902 

Below 

Target 

1,891,558 

928,342 


Data Source: 201 0 Performance Reports as collected in the Foreign As.sislance and Coordination System (FACTS). 
Data Quality: Performance data are verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQA) and must meet five data quality 
standards of validity, integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. The methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs must be well documented by each OU. (For details, refer to USAID’s Automated Directive System [ADS] 
Chapter 203.3.5, hltp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pd0. 
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Hectares of Drug Crops Eradicated 

Eradicating drug crops at the source is the most direct way of reducing drug supply. Statistics on 
eradication reflect more than law enforcement effectiveness, however. A government’s ability to reduce 
drug cultivation is also affected by the security situation, governmental presence, and economic factors that 
make small farmers more subject to exploitation by traffickers. As a result, eradication is most effective 
when part of an integrated program with partner countries. U.S. crop eradication assistance includes 
technical, financial, and logistical support for eradication missions, and is complemented by assistance to 
build licit economies, alternative livelihood development, road construction, and small water and electricity 
schemes. 


Eradication is measured by calendar year rather than fiscal year (October-September). Thus, eradication 
results available are as of November 2010, when the PPR data was submitted, and are less than the actual 
total for the year. In FY 20 1 0, partner countries surpassed the combined target for eradication, eliminating 
382,135 hectares of drug-producing plants. However, the chart below may count twice some of the aerial 
eradication in Colombia, which is supported through the Bureau for International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement’s Aviation program. If that contribution to the chart is removed (both the target and the 
actual) the total is 278,135 hectares eradicated, against a goal of 189,012. Beset by floods in 2010, 
Colombia reported much loss manual eradication — slightly over 1,000 hectares in the partial-year report. 

It should be noted that manual eradication is expensive and extremely dangerous in the best of 
circumstances in Colombia, but that consistent aerial eradication has pushed growers to change their 
cultivation patterns. Plots arc frequently much smaller and hidden within sensitive ecological areas. This 
results in less cocaine production, but also is a factor in the government’s introduction of manual 
eradication. Peru, which only eradicates manually, pushed its target for FY 2010 up to 10,000 hectares, 
which it exceeded by over 1 ,600 hectares; Bolivia met its 6,500-hoctaro goal. Pakistan, scoured by floods 
as well as insurgencies, eradicated 50 hectares of opium poppy, short of its 1 .000-hectarc goal. 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


Prog ram Area: Couiitcrnarcotica 


Performance Indicator; Hectares of Drug Crops Eradicated in USG-Assisted Areas 


FY 2006 
Results 


FY 2007 
Results 


FY 2008 
Results 


FY 2009 
Results 


FY 2010 
Target 


FY 2010 
Results 


FY 2010 
Rating 


FY 201 1 
Target 


FY 2012 
Target 


207,293 


177,452 


258,297 


188,591 


189,012 


278,135 


Above 

Target 


292,362 


292,000 


|Data Source: 2010 Performance Reports as c ollected in the Foreign A ssistanc e and C o ordination System (FACTS). 
Data Quality: Performance data are verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQA) and must meet five data quality] 
standards of validity, integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. The methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs must be well documented by each OU. (For details, refer to USAID’s Automated Directive System [ADS] 
Chapter 203.3.5, http://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Alternative Crops Under Cultivation 

A key element of U.S. support for countemarcotics efforts is the Alternative Development and Livelihoods 
(ADL) program that promotes sustainable and equitable economic growth opportunities in regions 
vulnerable to drug production and conflict, with the intent of permanently ending involvement in illicit drug 
production. ADL programs flmded in the Western Hemisphere focus on the three main source countries: 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru. The United States Government also supports efforts in Afghanistan and 
Ecuador. U.S. assistance generates licit employment and income opportunities, improves the capacity of 
municipal governments to plan and provide basic services and infrastructure, fosters citizen participation in 
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local decision-making, strengthens social infrastructure, and promotes transparency and accountability at 
the local level. This assistance helps raise farmers’ incomes and long-term development prospects by 
enhancing production, productivity, and the quality of alternative products. 

The number of hectares oraltcrnativc crops under cultivation has a direct relationship to job creation and 
income levels in targeted areas. Overall, the United States exceeded the FY 2010 target, with ail countries 
reporting bcttcr-than-cxpectcd results. In Bolivia, ADL activities helped increase the number of hectares 
dedicated to alternative crops by 160 percent. In addition, favorable markets prices for coffee motivated 
additional famicrs to participate. USAID also made significant progress in the Yungas region because 
conditions favorable to coca production proved also to be favorable to annatto, a dye in high demand by the 
garment industry. In Colombia, three projects set to close out in FY 2010 were extended due to 
procurement delays for the successor projects. Ecuador exceeded its target because new plantations were 
created and because hectares already under cultivation were more productive than expected. Finally, 
Peru’s results were 1 8 percent over the target because United States Government eradication efforts made it 
possible for new farmers in the Ucayali region to participate. In addition, families already benefitting from 
the program began to cultivate additional hectares. 

In Afghanistan, 1 1 8,786 hectares arc under cultivation through the ADL program. To date, the program 
has trained 555,000 farmers across all 34 provinces, distributed 40,000 metric tons of fertilizer, and 
provided vegetable seeds and fertilizers to more than 375.000 farmers in the cast, south, and north. 
Additionally, the vegetable seed program generated more than $17 million in sales. 

Overall, the FY 201 1 target decreases compared to FY 2010 to reflect that existing projects are scheduled to 
wind down. 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Area: Counternarcotics 

Performance Indicator: Hectares of Alternative Crops Targeted by USG Programs Under Cultivation 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY2()I0 

farget 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

180,348 

111,302 

286,107 

201,989 

145.700 

275J97 i 

! 

Above 

Target 

106.936 

131,215 


Data Source: FY 2010 Perlbrinance Plans and Reports fVom Afghanistan, Bolivia, Coknnbia, Ecuador, and Peru as 
collected in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System (FAC'i'S). 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using tfata Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OLI must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID's 
Automated Direc tive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, http:/Avww.usaid.gov./policy/ads/2(IO/2()3.pdf), 


Program Area: Transnational Crime 


FY 2010 Actual FY 201 1 FY 2012 

C1R Request 


Peace and Security (in thousands) 

8,744,525 


8,288,556 

Transnational Crime 

91,651 

- 

98,545 


U.S. programs targe! cross-border crimes that threaten the stability of countries, particularly in the 
developing world and in countries with fragile transitional economics. Transnational criminal threats 
include financial crimes and money laundering, intellectual property theft, and organized and gang-related 
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crime. These criminal activities not only threaten U.S. national security by facilitating terrorist acts, but also 
harm U.S. businesses and American citizens. Beyond the damage the transnational criminal organizations 
and their crimes cause in the United States, they impede partner-country efforts to maximize their political, 
economic, and social development. 

Another major component of the United States effort to fight transnational crime is the initiative to combat 
trafficking in persons. Across the globe, people are held in involuntary servitude in factories, farms, and 
homos; bought and sold in prostitution; and captured to serve as child soldiers. Human trafficking 
deprives people of their basic human rights, yields negative public health consequences, and threatens 
global rule of law because the high profits associated with human trafficking corrupt government officials 
and weaken police and criminal Justice institutions. This crime is a transnational problem, affecting 
source, transit, and destination countries alike. Hundreds of thousands of trafficking victims arc moved 
across international borders each year, and millions more serve in bondage, forced labor, and sexual slavery 
within national borders. At its heart, human trafficking is not a crime of movement, but rather a 
dehumanizing practice of holding another in compelled service, often through horrific long-term abuse. 

Specifically, the United States will continue to build upon its achievements using foreign assistance funds 
to strengthen antitrafficking laws and enforcement strategies, and train criminal justice officials on those 
laws and practices. This strengthening and training will lead to increased numbers of investigations, 
arrests, prosecutions, convictions, and substantial prison sentences for traffickers and complicit government 
officials, including military personnel. Protection initiatives are funded to ensure that victims arc treated 
as vulnerable people to be protected, and not as criminals or illegal aliens subject to detention or 
deportation. Trafficking victims suffer physical and mental abuse and as a result, once rescued, they need 
protection from their traffickers and individualized case planning that includes a safe place to stay, medical 
care, counseling, legal advocacy, and assistance with reintegration into society. Foreign assistance funds 
prevention activities to develop and implement strategics to address the systemic contributors to ail forms 
of human trafficking as well as structural vulnerabilities to trafficking. The United States encourages 
partnership and increased vigilance in the fight against forced labor, sexual exploitation, and modern-day 
slavery. 

Antitrafficking Prosecutions and Convictions 

The following indicator focuses on concrete law enforcement actions that other governments have taken 
with U.S, support to fight trafficking. Although it docs not directly measure a host government’s ability to 
enforce peace and security, it is an alternative measure that helps the United States assess a host 
government’s progress in instituting and implementing rulc-of-law and criminal justice sector 
improvements. 

The Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons (G/TIP) leads the U.S. Government’s effort to 
combat human trafficking. Human trafficking, or modem slavery, deprives people of their most basic 
human right: the right to freedom, G/TIP uses foreign assistance funding to address the following 
long-term goals, which are based on the mandates of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000: 
writing the annual Trafficking in Persons Report to Congress (TIP Report) and advancing bilateral 
diplomacy, managing foreign assistance funds, raising global awareness, facilitating partnerships, leading 
the interagency process, and engaging in multilateral diplomacy. 

Coupled with foreign assistance, the TIP Report continues to be a tool for reform. The results here can be 
attributed to diplomatic efforts by G/TIP’s Ambassador and staff with visits to 72 countries and the funding 
of programs for legal and judicial activities. In FY 2010, there was a 7 percent increase in trafficking 
prosecutions, 28 percent increase in convictions, and 37 percent increase in victims identified. 
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Thirty-three laws were established or amended. The Philippines, after two years ranked on the Tier 2 
Watch List, took necessary action to manage the prosecution of TIP eases more expeditiously, adjudicating 
eases within 1 80 days of being filed with courts. There was greater antitrafficking collaboration between 
the Malaysian Government, the United States Government, and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), 
leading to new trafficking investigations and prosecutions, Bosnia and I lerzcgovina also made progress. 
Bosnia had been on Tier 3 for many years as a war-torn nation plagued by sex traffickers, but the Bosnian 
Government changed course and aggressively targeted the crime. As a result, Bosnia was ranked in the 
20 1 0 TIP Report as a Tier I countiy with strong penalties for convicted traffickers and victim protection 
partnerships with NGOs. 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Area; Transnational Crime 


Performance Indicator: Number of People Prosecuted for Trafficking in Persons 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

6,618 

5,808 

5.682 

5,212 

5,472 

5,606 

Above 

Target 

5,745 

6,032 


Data Source: The 'I'rafflcking Viciims Prolection Reauthori/alion Act (TVPRA) 01*2007 added lo the original law a| 
jnew requirement that foreign governments provide the Department of Stale with data on trafficking investigations, 
prosecutions, and convictions in order lo be considered in full compliance with the TVPRA's minimum standards for 
the elimination of trafficking. This data is captured in the Department of Slate's annual Trafficking in Persons Rcporlj 
which can be found at hUp;//www.state.gov/g/lip/rls/tiprpi/20 10/index. him. 


Data Quality: The annual Trafficking in l^enions Report is prepared by the Department of Stale and uses information 
from U.S. Embassies, foreign government officials, N(.iOs, and international organi/alions; published reports; 
research trips lo every region; and information submitted to ilie OtTice to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons. 
All data are verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQA) and must meet five data quality standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. 'The nieihodoiogy used for conducting the DQAs must be well 
|documented by each OU. {For details, refer lo USAID's Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203. .T5, 
hUp://www.usaid.gov/poiicy/ads/2()0/203.pdO. 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Area: Transnational Crime 


Performance Indicator: Number of People Convicted for TraHIcking in Persons 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

F'Y 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

4,766 

3.1.50 

3,427 

2,983 

3,131 

4.166 

Above 

Target 

3,288 

3,452 


Data Source: The Trafficking Victims Protection Reaulhorization Ael ('fVPRA) of 2007 added lo the original law a 
new requirement that foreign governments provide the Deparlment of Slate with data on trafficking investigalions, 
Iproseeiilions, convictions in order lo be considered in full compliance with the TVPRA's minimum standards for the: 
elimination of trafficking. Thi.s data is captured in the Deparlment of Slate’s annual Trafficking in 1’er.sons Report 
which can be found at htip;//www.siate,gov7g/tip/ris/liprpl/2010/index.htm. 


Data Qualify: The annual T rafficking in Persons Report is prepared by the Department of Stale and uses information 
from U.S. embassies, foreign governmenl officials, NGOs and inlenialional organizations, published reports, research 
trips to every region, and information submitted lo the Office lo Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons. All data 
are verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQA) and must meet five data quality standards oi' validity, integrity, 
precision, reliability, and timeliness. The methodology used for conducting the DQAs must be well documented by 
each OU. (For details, refer lo USAID's Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 20,3. .3. .7, 
hltp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/2()t)/203 . pd I). 
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Program Area: Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


FY 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CR Reqiic^l 


Peace and Security (in thousands) 

8,744325 

- 

8,288,556 

Conlliel Mitigation and Reconciliation 

334,879 

- 

254,910 


To meet U.S. foreign policy commitments for building peace and security, assistance resources must be 
used to prevent and manage violent conflict at the local level. U.S. assistance programs are designed to 
address the unique needs of each country as it transitions from conflict to peace and to establish a 
foundation for longcr-tcmr development by promoting reconciliation, fostering democracy, and providing 
support for nascent government operations. These programs help to mitigate conflict in vulnerable 
communities around the world by improving attitudes toward peace, building healthy relationships and 
conflict mitigation skills through person-to-person contact among members of groups in conflict, and 
improving access to local institutions that play a role in addressing perceived grievances. 

Conflict Mitigation and Resolution Training 

The following is a synopsis of some of the specific efforts undertaken by the United States in FY 2010. 
The training indicator captures U.S, -supported activities that improve the capacity of citizens to better 
mitigate conflict and more effectively implement and manage peace processes. Through training and 
technical assistance, U.S, programs strengthened local capacity to resolve disputes at the lowest 
administrative level. Training focused on factors that underpin conflicts, such as land disagreements, 
including disputes involving claims by women and indigenous groups. Efforts were also made to involve 
young people in peace and reconciliation programs. 

in FY 2010, the United States did not meet the target. The shortfall is due primarily to delays in the 
process of drafting Nepal’s constitution, resulting in postponement of trainings aimed at reducing 
post-promulgation conflicts. Nepal's FY 201 1 target indicates that the training program will expand in the 
coming year. Indonesia al.so fell short by 36 percent because programs shifted from a focus on conflict 
resolution to post-conflict livelihood activities, which arc not appropriate to measure as conflict-mitigation 
training activities. Indonesia’s lower FY 201 1 and FY 2012 targets are a reflection of this shift. 

However, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, Haiti, Kenya, Kosovo, and Uganda trained 
more people than expected in FY 2010. in Ethiopia, positive reactions to a pilot training program led to 
increased requests from both the Ethiopian Government and university partners. FY 201 0 grants in Kenya 
enabled recipient organizations to respond to training requests at both the national and local levels. Five 
countries — Ethiopia, Haiti, Kenya, Kosovo, and Uganda — exceeded their targets for the number of women 
trained, reflecting the U.S. Government’s emphasis on empowering and creating opportunities for women. 

The broad, long-tcmi objectives of the United States in resolving conflicts, particularly in some of the areas 
discussed above, are far from met. To meet these objectives, U.S. assistance will continue to bring people 
together from different ethnic, religious, and political backgrounds to move toward reconciliation in the 
midst of and in the aftermath of civil conflict and war. 
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OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


Program Are a: Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

Ferforniance Indicator: Number of People Trained in Conflict Mitigation/ResoluHon Skills with USG 
Assistance 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 200K 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY20I0 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

N/A 

17,965 

12,578 

92,601 

67,634 

65,932 

Below 

Target 

98.007 

50,471 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Afghanistan, Bosnia atid Herzegovina, Burundi. 
C'olombia, Ihc Dcmocralic Republic of the Congo. Ecuador, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Kenya, Kosovo, the Kyrgyz Republic, Mali, Nepal, Nigeria, Rwanda, Somalia, Sudan, 'fajikislan, Timor-Leste, 
Uganda, and the Bureau of Democracy, Conllicl, and Flumanitarian Assistance (DCH A) as reported in the Foreign 
Assistance Coordination and 'I'racking System (FACTS). 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records arc maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occuired within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, hllp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/20()/203.pd0. 
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OBJECTIVE TWO 

GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


Support for just and democratic governance is in the national interest of the United States for three 
interrelated reasons: first, as a matter of principle; second, as a contribution to U.S, national security; and 
third, as a cornerstone of a broader development agenda. Representative democracies that ensure greater 
governmental accountability and transparency through rule of law, free and fair electoral processes, a 
vibrant civil society, and independent media arc more likely to respect human rights, value fundamental 
freedoms, and act peacefully and responsibly toward other nations and in accordance with international 
law. Democratic states contribute to sustainable development, economic growth with open markets, 
better-educated citizens, and global peace and stability. The goal of the United States is therefore to protect 
basic rights and strengthen effective democracies by assisting countries to move along a continuum toward 
democratic consolidation. 

In FY 2010, the United States committed approximately $3.3 billion in funding to programs within the 
strategic objective for Governing Justly and Democratically, representing approximately 10 percent of the 
Department of State and USAID’s foreign assistance budget. A sample of programs and related 
performance indicators arc presented in the following chapter to help describe the broad range of U.S. 
efforts to promote just and democratic governance. Analysis of performance data is included for important 
contextual information and to examine the reasons underlying reported performance. In Governing Justly 
and Democratically, six indicators were above target and three were below target. Some programs 
described in this chapter include indicators of a long-term and/or complex nature that had no FY 2010 
target, and therefore no performance rating. For other indicators, data were collected for the first time in FY 
20 1 0, but no FY 20 1 0 target had previously been set. 
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Program Area: Rule of Law and Human Rights 


FY 2010 Actual KY2011 FY2012 

CR Request 


Governing Justly and Democratically (in thousands) 

3,269,168 

- 

3,041,765 

Rule of Law and Human Rights 

887,786 

- 

927,634 


The rule of law is a principle of governance under which all persons, institutions, and entities, public and 
private, including the state itself, arc accountable to laws that are publicly promulgated, equally enforced, 
independently adjudicated, and consistent with international laws, norms, and standards. Activities in this 
Program Area advance and protect individual rights as embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and international conventions to which stales arc signatories. 

The United States supports programs that help countries build the ncccssaiy rule of law' infrastructure, 
particularly in the justice sector, to uphold and protect their citizens’ basic human rights. In Iraq, for 
instance, U.S.-supported implementing partners provided legal aid to thousands of Iraqis unable to afford 
private attorneys, and strengthened the capacity ol' local NGOs and Iraqi universities to train a domestic 
cadre of independent legal experts and lawyers who will be able to improve equal access to justice for all 
Iraqis. 

Many U.S. programs target improved respect for human rights among marginalized populations. In 
Cambodia, for instance, a United States-supported project used innovative means to help .spread awareness 
on land rights among the undersorved and largely illiterate populations there by conducting 67 road shows 
that more than 63,000 people attended. The program also trained more than 1 00 grassroots civil-society 
workers and advocates who served as land law resources for the public, and helped resolve land disputes. 
The civil society advocates ensured underservod groups arc fairly protected by the law and helped mitigate 
escalation of violence over land. 

Justice Sector Personnel Trained 

A wcll-functioningjusticc system is a critical element in countries that respect fundamental human rights 
and abide by the rule of law. Well-trained justice personnel are a prerequisite for a legal system that is 
transparent and efficient, and guarantees respect for basic human rights. The representative indicator 
illustrates the progress of U.S. efforts toward improving the rule of law by training justice sector 
personnel — judges, magistrates, prosecutors, advocates, inspectors, and court slalT, This indicator was 
selected as a measure of short-term progress against longer-term goals of strengthening the rule of law in 
countries receiving U.S, assistance. 

U.S. programs exceeded the FY 2010 target of training 4,3,577 personnel. In several countries, including 
Cambodia, China, Colombia, B1 Salvador, and Thailand, host country government openness to assistance 
and the demand for justice-sector training programs greatly exceeded expectations. The Government of 
El Salvador showed strong commitment to the program’s objectives by providing financial resources and 
requests for additional training. Leveraging these resources and implementing a training-of-lraincrs 
approach enabled the program to reach many more beneficiaries than anticipated. In Thailand, the Thai 
Office of the Attorney General responded to diplomatic approaches with a much more forthcoming attitude 
than expected and sent large numbers of attendees to United Slates Government events. Because these 
results were unexpected, however, the target for FY 20 1 1 is maintained at a comparable level to FY 20 1 0. 
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OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


[Program Arca:_ Rule of Law and Human Rights . ■ _ 

i Performance Indicator: Number of Justice Sector Personnel that Received USG fraining 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY2010 

FY20I0 

FY 2010 

FY20I1 

FY 2012 

Resulls 

Re.sults 

Results 

Results 

1'argel 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

largel 

87,714 

111,034 

61,696 

68,392 

43,577 

53,426 

Above 

Target 

49,114 

35,103 


Data Source: FY 20 ! 0 Performance Plans and Reports from Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Cambodia, China, Colombia, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Dominican Republic, Egypt, El Salvador, Georgia, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Indonesia, Kazakhstan, Kosovo, Liberia, Libya, Macedonia, Mexico, Moldova, 
Montenegro, Nepal, Nicaragua, Panama, Serbia, Somalia, Sudan, Tajikistan, Thailand, Timor-Leste, Tunisia, 
Ukraine, Vietnam, West Bank and Gaza, Slate Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor, and State Western Hemisphere 

Regional (WHA) as collected in the Foreign Assis tance Coordination and Tracking System (FACTS ). 

Data Quality: Perfontiance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, hlip://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Case Management Improvement 

The United States supports programs to improve case management as a way to increase the effectiveness, 
compliance, and accountability of justice systems. Improved case management leads to a more effective 
justice system by decreasing case backlog and case disposition time, reducing administrative burdens on 
judges, increasing transparency of judicial procedures, and improving compliance with procedural law. 

U.S. assistance programs greatly exceeded the FY 2010 target of 206 U.S. -assisted courts with improved 
case management; however, accounting for results reported by Afghanistan where no FY 2010 target had 
been set, programs arc only slightly above the FY 2010 target. The Afghanistan Case Management 
System was launched in FY 20 1 0, enabling 3.59 courts to improve case management. Among OUs that 
had FY 201 0 targets, the majority met or exceeded their planned performance. In a few other countries, 
progress was impeded. For example, in Liberia only five of eight planned courts were assisted. The 
Liberian Government’s lack of responsiveness impeded expansion of donor programs. In Pakistan, where 
a comprehensive nilc-of-law program would have provided for assistance in case management to at least 
six courts, monsoon-rolatcd issues led to delays in program design and .solicitation, as well as to funds being 
diverted to disaster response and recovery. Targets for FY 20 1 1 and FY 20 1 2 reflect the changing number 
of OUs which plan to work in this area. 
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OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


Progra m Area: Ruleof Law and Human Rigitte 


[Performance Indi cator: Number of USG- Assisted Courts wit h improved Case Management 


FY 2006 
Re,sulls 

FY 2007 

Results 

FY 2()()K 
Results 

FY 2009 

Results 

KY2010 

Target 

FY20I0 
Results i 

FY2OI0 

Rating 

FY 20 1 i 
1’argel 

FY 2012 
Target 

376 

3,52 

567 

337 

206 

573 

Above 

Target 

624 

527 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Afghanistan, Cambodia, Colombia, Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Georgia, 1 laiti, .Iordan, Kosovo, Liberia, Macedonia. Mexico, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sudan. Thailand, and West Bank and Gava as collected in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 


Data Quality: Performance data, verified using data quality assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years.(For details, refer to USAID’s 
Aui omated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 20,1.3..“), http://www.usaid.gov/|K)licy/ads/2<)0/203.pdf), 


Legal A id and Victim 's Axsislance 

As one means of promoting justice and respect for the rule of law, the United Stales supports programs that 
prov ide legal aid and assistance to victims of human rights violations. Beyond scckingjusticc for these 
individuals, this assistance works to help reestablish tnist in the judicial process in countries where such 
trust has been eroded by government corruption or ineffectiveness. Often, the advocates for human rights 
have the most pressing need for this assistance. Through a global emergency assistance program for 
human rights defenders, the United Slates offered a lifeline of protection for those advocating for basic 
human rights and reporting on gross violations of human rights. In addition, this program was expanded 
specifically to assist defenders of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender rights. In FY 2010, the program 
provided legal, medical, relocation, and other forms of urgent assistance to 1 55 human rights defenders or 
nongovernmental organizations in 40 countries around the world. 

U.S. efforts also work to build the capacity of public and private institutions to assist victims of hiiman 
rights violations. In Bolivia, United States support helped restore public psychosocial centers for 
survivors of gender-based violence (GBV), helping over 2.000 individuals or groups receive GBV-rclatod 
assistance. In Colombia, over 2,000 individuals or groups that had been affected by forced disappearances 
or extrajudicial killings received psychosocial and other a.ssistancc thanks to United States support, Tho.se 
notable successes in Latin America and others allowed U.S. programs to exceed the target set for FY 2010. 

Legal aid is an important component of access to justice programming, which empowers citizens to claim 
constitutionally guaranteed rights and seek enforcement of those rights. For example, in some countries 
legal aid activities have educated citizens on emerging policies and laws that affect their daily lives and 
have provided legal assistance so that citizens arc heller able to access formal justice mechanisms, in 
Somalia, para-legal schonics were established to refer legal cases from the traditional and customary to the 
formal justice system. 
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OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY *New Indicator* 


ProgramjVre^: I^lc of Law and H uman Rights 

Performance Indicator: Number of Individuals/Groups Who Received Legal Aid or V'ictim’s Assistance with 
USG Support 




FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY20I0 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Results 

Resuils 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Resuils 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

N/A 

N/A 

] 9,046 

10,192 

3,510 

18,348 

Above 

Target 

14,400 

14,955 


Data Source: FY 2010 Perfomiance Plans and Reports from Afghanistan, Cambodia, Colombia, Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Georgia, Haiti, Jordan, Kosovo, Liberia, Macedonia, Mexico, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sudan, Thailand, and West Bank and Gaza as collected in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 
Data Quality: Performance data, verified using data quality assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must documeni the methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. 


Program Area: Good Governance 



FY 2010 Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

|Goveriiing Justly and Democratically (in thousands) 

3dt69,I68 




1 Good Governance 

1,517,674 


1,422,249 


The Good Governance Program Area promotes government institutions that are democratic, effective, 
responsive, sustainable, and accountable to citizens. Constitutional order, legal frameworks, and judicial 
independence constitute the ibundation for a well-functioning society, but they remain hollow unless the 
government has the capacity to apply these tools appropriately. Activities in the Program Area of Good 
Governance support avenues for public participation and oversight, curbing corruption, and substantive 
separation of powers through institutional checks and balances. Transparency, accountability, and 
integrity arc also vital to government effectiveness and political stability. 


Government Effectiveness 

One of the ways the United States monitors increases in government effectiveness is by using the World 
Bank Worldwide Governance Indicators data. The indicators measure six dimensions of governance: 
voice and accountability, political stability and absence of violence, government ctTcctivcnoss, regulatory 
quality, rule of law, and control of corruption. The indicators are based on several hundred individual 
variables measuring perceptions of governance, drawn from 33 separate data sources constructed by 30 
di fferent organizations. The Index uses a scale from -2.5 to 2.5 (higher average values equal higher quality 
of governance). U.S. assistance in FY 2010 is expected to continue to support greater governance 
effectiveness in China, Africa, South Asia, and Iraq, and work to address deficits in governance 
effectiveness in Afghanistan, Egypt, West Bank and Gaza, and Lebanon, if political conditions permit. 
Due to the current volatility of the situation on the ground and the many external influences presently 
impacting most of these countries, the Department is unable to forecast out-ycar targets accurately for this 
indicator at this time. Therefore, this indicator will be discontinued after this fiscal year. For more 
infonnation on World Bank Worldwide Governance Indicators data, please visit 
http://inFo.worldbank.org/governancc/wgi/index.asp . 
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Program Area: Political Competition and Consensus-Buildini; 


PV 2010 Actual FY 201 1 FV 2012 

CR Request 


Governing Justly and Democratically (in thousands) 

3,269,168 

- 

3,041,765 

Political Competition and Consensus-Btiiiding 

320,884: 

- 

215,444 


Programs in the Polilical Competition and Consensus-Building Program Area encourage the development 
of transparent and inclusive electoral and political processes, and democratic, responsive, and effective 
political parties. The United States seeks to promote consensus-building among government ofncials, 
political parties, and civil society to advance a common democratic agenda, especially where fundamental 
issues about the democratization process have not yet been settled. 

Open, transparent, and competitive political processes ensure that citizens have a voice in the regular and 
peaceful transfer of power between governments. U.S. programs support efforts to ensure more 
responsive representation and better governance over the long term by working with candidates, political 
parties, elected officials, NGOs, and citizens before, during, and between elections. An open and 
competitive electoral system is also a good barometer of the general health of democratic institutions and 
values, since free and fair elections require a pluralistic and competitive political system, broad access to 
information, an active civil society, an impartial judicial system, and effective government institutions, 
U.S. programs arc designed to provide assistance where there arc opportunities to help ensure that elections 
arc competitive and reflect the will of an informed citizcniy, and that political institutions arc representative 
and responsive. 

U.S. assistance supports olcctoral-rclatcd activities in advance of significant elections in key transitional 
societies or in new and fragile democracies. Funded activities include efforts to improve electoral 
legislation, election administration, nonpartisan polilical party development, political participation, 
election monitoring, and voter education. Priority is given to initiatives that emphasize outreach to 
women, youth, minorities, and other underrepresented groups. 

In Pakistan, for example, lobbying and policy dialogue by local partner organizations with the Election 
Commission of Pakistan resulted in the first-ever collaboration between parliamentarians and civil society 
organizations on electoral reform legislation. As part of Pakistan’s broader constitutional reform, policy 
recommendations by the United States’ implementing partners became part of the 1 8"’ amendment to the 
constitution. Among other measures, the reforms enhance the quality and legitimacy of future elections by 
ensuring complete insulation of the Electoral Commission of Pakistan from the reach of the executive. 

Election Observers Trained 


As one component ofpromoting competitive elections, the first representative measure of performance in 
this Program Area tracks the number of domestic election observers trained for deployment before or 
during national election with U.S. assi.stancc. Due to significant and unexpected results from the 
Philippines, United States assistance programs exceeded the FY 2010 target of I 1 7,858 domestic election 
observers trained. The Philippines did not have an FY 2010 target, yet reported results of 547,561 
observers trained to monitor the voting process in all of the polling centers nationwide in the country’s first 
wholly automated election. This number includes 6,000 volunteers in the Autonomous Region in Muslim 
Mindanao, which has historically included several election violence hotspots. The U.S. Embassy in 
Manila and the European Union Ambassador praised the election for proceeding smoothly. Without these 
results, total reported performance would have been slightly below target. In Georgia, only 2,670 of 
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50,000 planned observers were trained because the election-oriented sub-grants awarded did not include 
large-scale training of observers. 

In Sri Lanka, one component of the United States assistance program sought to strengthen the capacity of 
Sri Lankan domestic election monitoring organizations to organize and conduct election programs, 
including domestic election monitors. Including Sri Lanka’s 142 domestic election observers, U.S. 
assistance funded over 1 ,700 observers worldwide — one-third of which were women. This inclusion of 
women represents the United Slates' support for broad and inclusive participation of all citizens in electoral 
and political processes, particularly by women and other disenfranchised groups, including ethnic and 
religious minorities, internally displaced persons, and people with disabilities. 

Another United Stales initiative that began in FY 2010 is working to promote credible elections and 
government accountability in Togo. One of the project’s chief aims is to strengthen the capacity of the 
National Congress for Civil Society (CNSC) to conduct a comprehensive and coordinated observation of 
the election process. To that end, 292 election observers and 3 1 supervisors were trained and deployed to 
292 polling stations on Togo’s Election Day in March 2010. After the election, the CNSC drafted and 
published a final report on the electoral process to the Togolese media. The use of a database to aggregate 
information from election observers distinguished the CNSC from other Togolese organizations who 
observed the electoral process, and the report garnered sizable media coverage and praise in Togo, 
including from President Faure Gnassingbe. 

Targets for this indicator arc set based on the volume and importance ofplanned elections; accordingly, the 
results are subject to fluctuations in country political conditions. Lower targets for FY 201 1 and FY 201 2 
reflect a smaller number of OUs that currently plan to be active in election observation, and may reflect a 
smaller number ofplanned elections where U.S. assistance can be deployed. 


OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


IProgram Area; Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


[performance indicator: * Number of Domestic Election Observers Trained with USG Assistance 


FY2006 

Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY2010 

Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

24,028 

61,533 

170.307 

39,866 

117,858 

653,400 

Above 

Target 

56,805 

25,063 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Azerbaijan, Georgia, Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, Iraq, 
Nepal, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Philippines, Russia, Somalia, Sudan, Timor-Leste. Togo, African Union, USAID 
Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance, and USAID West Africa Regional as collected in the Foreign 

Assistance Coor dination and Tracking Sy stem. 

Data Quality: Perfonnance data, verified using data quality assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained In the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, http://www.usaid.gov/pQlicy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Increasing Number of Political Candidates and Members 

Activities in the Political Competition and Consensus-Building Program Area focus on increasing the 
number of underrepresented groups in politics. The second representative indicator in this Program Area 
looks at the number of political parties receiving U.S. assistance to increase the number of candidates and 
members who are women, youth, or from marginalized groups. This is a sign of a more open, democratic, 
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and inclusive society, and is a measure of progress toward a key U.S. foreign policy objective: the 
enfranchisement, access, and participation of marginalized groups. 

U.S. assistance programs fell short of the FY 2010 target of 184 U.S.-assisted political parties implementing 
programs to increase the number of candidates and members who arc women, youth, or from marginalized 
groups. Part of this shortfall appears to be the result of data recording error and a reinterpretation of how 
political parties or entities arc counted. For example, Indonesia reported that their FY 20 1 0 target was 
incorrectly recorded as 35 instead of 1 5, so their results of 1 8 parties appeared below' target, in Armenia, 
the FY 2010 results and out-year targets were recalculated to include the Armenian National Congress as 
one entity rather than a collection of many smaller parties. While Armenia’s results for FY 2010 therefore 
appear to be below target, the same amount of assistance was provided to a consistent audience. In Kosovo 
and Colombia, the political landscape changed significantly in FY 20 1 0. In Colombia, a number of parties 
lost their legal status or did not make the threshold for participation in Parliament. Out-year targets have 
been adjusted to account for these known changes. 


OBJECTIVE: GOVERNI.NG JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


Program Area; Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


Performance Indicator: Number of USG-Assisted Political Parties Implementing Programs to Increase the 
Number of Cand idates and Me mbers Who Are W omen, Youth, and from Marginalized Groups 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY20IO 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Resull.s 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

109 

127 

249 

217 

184 

116 

Below 

Target 

118 

94 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Cambodia, Colombia, 
Haiti, lridone.sia, Kenya, Kosovo, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Peru, and Stale Democracy. Human Rights, and Labor 
(DRL) as collected in t he Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality; Performance data, verified using data quality assessments (DOAs), must meet quality standards of 
validity, integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used for 
conducting the DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions 
certify via the Performance Plan and Itcporl that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to 
U SAID’s Autom ated Directive System [ADS J Chapter 203.3. 5. hltp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/20()/2()3.pd0. 


Country Progress toward Developing Pair, Competitive, and Inc lusive Electoral and Political Process 

In addition to monitoring short-term activities, the U.S. also monitors longer term trends like whether or not 
countries arc progressing towards more fair, competitive and inclusive electoral processes, as tracked and 
measured by Freedom House, However, due to the current volatility of the situation on the ground and the 
many external influences presently impacting several of these countries (particularly in Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Haiti, Iran, and West Bank and Gaza), the Department is unable to accurately forecast out-year targets for 
this indicator at this time. Therefore, this indicator will bo discontinued after this fiscal year. For more 
information on the publication Freedom in the World, visit Freedom House at 
htlpr'.'wwvv.frc cdoT iihoHs c.ari’ . 
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Program Area: Civil Society 


FY 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Governing Justly and Dcmocraticaity (in thousands) 

3,269,168 


3,041.765 

Civil Society 

542,824 

- 

476,438 


A fully participatory and democratic state must include an active and vibrant civil society in which 
individuals can peacefully exercise their flindamcntal rights. 

In general, U.S. efforts to promote civil society in FY 2010 saw many successes. There is still concern and 
uncertainty in some areas that short-term gains may not solidify, and there are still places in the world 
where much greater progress is needed for a strong civil society to take hold, A disturbing number of 
countries imposed burdensome, restrictive, or repressive laws and regulations on NGOs and the media, 
including the Internet. Despite these challenges, many of the indicators that the United States tracks in 
monitoring its work in civil society showed positive results. While this docs not guarantee long-term 
successes, it docs demonstrate that results arc being achieved and foundations arc being built, upon which 
greater gains can be made. 

FY 20] 1 funds for civil society programs will remain similar to levels in FY 2010 funding. Activities will 
continue to support better legal environments for civil society organizations, improve their organizational 
capacity and financial viability, allow them to work more successfully in the arenas of advocacy and public 
service provision, and empower traditionally marginalized groups such as women, minority, and youth. 
Funds will also be used to strengthen independent media and ensure the role of media actors in advancing 
democratic governance. 

Media Freedom 

Free media (including print, broadcast, wireless, and Internet media) play key communications and linking 
roles in all political systems, providing a voice to civil society, business, government, and all other actors at 
the local, national, and international levels. Ideally, a professional and independent fourth estate helps 
underpin democracy by disseminating accurate information, facilitating democratic discourse, and 
providing critical and independent checks on government authorities. 

Independent media development programs by the Department of State and USAID operated in 39 countries 
in FY 2010, while regional and global programs supported or linked media professionals throughout Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia, Eurasia, Latin America, and worldwide. Program designs respond to the specific 
developmental needs of each assisted local, regional, or national media .system. 

Media sector programs generally involve focused support in the key directions of the legal enabling 
environment for free or freer media; the professional training of journalists, editors, and production staff; 
building local training capacities of journalism schools and midcareer training centers; management 
training and media business development; and support for professional and industry associations in the 
media sector. Since the early 1990s, much support has targeted timely extensions of new digital 
technologies, facilitating the transition of many so-called “legacy” media into more modem multimedia and 
digital media platforms and information systems. Support for “lower-tech” media, such as community 
radio, also remains relevant for many assisted country media systems. 

The success of U.S. media assistance varies, depending upon the specific program and country context. 
Under authoritarian media systems, such as those in Belarus, Burma, Iran, Zimbabwe, and elsewhere. 
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citizens can gain access to and report to more independent sources of information via Internet, cell phone, 
radio, and other platforms. In media environments threatened by conflict, such as in Democratic Republic 
of Congo, Sudan, and Afghanistan, citizens enjoy improved access to more accurate information regarding 
security, conflict mitigation, and basic human and development needs. Citizens of Afghanistan, for 
example, enjoy broad access to quality independent radio and television informational programming; and 
with the forthcoming launch ofa new Mobil Khahar mohWe news service, Afghan citizens will gain 
interactive access to a broad array of these information sources via their cell phones. 

Media assistance activities in FY 2010 often built upon prior years of assistance work, in some eases, with 
life-saving results. U.S. support had earlier expanded community radio service from slightly over 
50 percent to over 85 percent of Haitian territory throughout the tnid-2000s. When the Port-aii-Princc 
region was hit by a massive earthquake in January 2010, the expanded community radio network helped 
keep the whole nation informed. Fast-response U.S. technical assistance helped restore radio and other 
communications in the afflicted regions, while emergency radio and communications services such as 
“News You Can Use” helped victims find cnicrgcticy shelter, food, and water; improve personal 
preparations for aftershocks; and avoid cholera, among other .services. 

It should be noted that media freedoms have confronted strong negative pressures from authoritarian 
backsliding in many countries in recent years. According to the Freedom House Press Index, overall 
media freedom has declined as a global average during the past eight years. Even in countries where 
democratic transitions appear stalled or reversed, however, U.S. support for alternative independent media 
platforms and professional training of journalists, lawyers, and media freedom advocates can often slow the 
backsliding tendencies or build latent democratic capacities that can come into play during potential future 
periods of liberalization. 

Women and Civil Sociely 


F.mpowering women and ensuring gender equality arc high U.S. Government priorities. The U.S. 
Government encourages its program partners to strive for equitable female representation in its program 
activities. In FY 2010. the United States had 85 new' or ongoing programs that specifically benefit women 
or address women's issues. The United States concentrated these programs in countries where women arc 
significantly marginalized, oppressed, and deprived of basic human rights. 

Many of the programs promote women’s engagement in the political procc.ss, most notably in Muslim and 
Arab countries. Prior to the March 20 1 0 elections in Iraq, a U.S. partner trained and organized nearly 400 
women candidates and activists into a cross-party caucus, tracking their individual efforts at building 
grassroots networks through door-to-door canvassing, teas, and other events. Another grantee helped in 
the establishment ofa National Platform for Women, where more than 200 women (and men) representing 
multiple political parties, civil society organizations, media, and government ministries came together to 
develop a unified vision. The platform presented recommendations on four key issues identified as top 
priorities for action: health, education, political participation, and the economy. Conrcrencc participants 
received advocacy training to increase the platform’s influence on voter considerations and legislative 
agendas. In the post-election period, the platform continues to be used to help activists reach out to 
Members of Parliament on important topics and to help civil society groups formulate advocacy campaigns. 
In Tunisia, one program is working with a partner to promote the use of media in increasing women’s 
involvement in Tunisian politics by building the capacity of local civil society and improving the technical 
ability of university cornmunicatioiis students. In the long term, the program will seek to empower a new 
generation ofjournalists to use media to increase women’s role in political dialogue, build a bridge between 
journalism students and civil society leaders, and increase attention to women’s political participation. 

One of Secretary Clinton's high priorities is to combat gender-based violence (GBV). To break the cycle 
of violence against women, the United States supports programs that focus on treatment for GBV survivors 
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(direct legal, medical, and psychosocial services) and on prevention and awareness (educating the local 
community and its leaders about women’s rights and GBV). For example, a program in Bolivia is building 
awareness of women’s rights, training local leaders to prevent or reduce violence, and working with 
municipal leaders to support better services for survivors of GBV. The strategies include working with 
students, schools, and family groups; public education efforts; training local civil society organizations and 
forming local civil-society organization networks to broaden impact and ensure sustainability; and holding 
public audiences to raise public understanding on the issues of GBV and the need for greater coordination 
among municipal actors, like the police, the Comprehensive Legal Services {Servicios Legates Integrates, 
or SLIM), and the courts. Progress includes changes in perceptions, changes in policies, and recognition 
of the importance of supporting municipal agencies or programs against GBV. For example, the program 
in Bolivia mobilized citizens in the town of Pucarani for an advocacy campaign with the City Council that 
restored support for the SLIM, which had been closed by the prior administration. The reactivated SLIM 
will provide services to young victims of gender violence. 


OB.IECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY *New Indicator* 


[program Area: Civil Society * 


IPerformance Indicator: Number of Women Trained through DRL Civil Society AVomen’s Programs 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
'1 argei 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY2012 

Target 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

600 

No Raling 

700 

800 


Data Source: Required grantee quarterly and final narrative reports submitted to DRL. 

Data Quality: Indicator is logically related to program activities, and data are submitted in a timely manner and 
reliably stored after receipt. For the majority ol' projects, an independent evaluator reviews results reported by an 
implementing partner. Site visits by DRL officers are also conducted. Data quality weakness comes primarily from 
a lack of consistent data collection process due to the great variety of implementing partners. 


Labor Unions 

The United States supported a robust labor portfolio during FY 2010, implementing 48 programs overall, 

1 2 of which started in FY 2010. The programs strengthened respect for internationally recognized worker 
rights by building the capacity of workers organizations, improving legal advocacy, and advancing 
innovative multi-stakeholder approaches to promote the labor rights of vulnerable groups such as women 
and migrant workers. 

Some of these programs empowered workers to advocate for better working conditions with their 
employers by strengthening the workers’ collective bargaining capabilities. In the Central America Free 
Trade Agreement region, a program facilitated the creation of a new organization that promotes freedom of 
association and decent work. This organization will actively strive towards both goals within the context 
of the Central American economic integration process. The Joint Union Council of Central America and 
the Caribbean was officially presented in September 2010. The result of months of negotiation, the 
Council includes over 30 organizations of 9 countries and represents more than 3 million workers in the 
region. 

In Pakistan, United States assistance is building the capacity of trade unions. Capacity building workshops 
have brought together leaders of Pakistan Workers Federation (PWF) affiliates to improve their 
organizational efficiency and effectiveness and their services to members. These efforts arc helping to 
strengthen the financial sustainability of the PWF with the formulation of an improved financial model and 
dues collection system. Assistance also trained 65 journalists on the importance of Pakistani labor law' and 
methods for consistent and in-depth reporting on workers’ rights issues. 
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United States assistance also worked to improve labor rights for vulnerable groups, such as women and 
migrant workers. In Bahrain, a United States program w'orked with partners to implement a more inclusive 
process for women in unions, workplaces, and society. It also assisted women lo develop alliances with 
their male union colleagues, NGOs, and public policy decision-makers. Specific results included 
increased capabilities of previously trained women to conduct outreach, increased cooperation with male 
educators on empowerment goals for all workers and women in particular, development of outreach plans 
directed at women workers, a successful advocacy campaign on women’s political and worker rights that 
increases public awareness of working women’s issues, and engagement of unions and women’s NGOs 
with the government to address wage-based discrimination. In El Salvador, due in part to U.S. efforts to 
empower women workers, 10 female workers were elected to an 1 1-pcrson union leadership council. 
USAID’s Global Labor Union and NOO Strengthening program conducted activities in twenty countries in 
Africa, Latin America. Asia, and South-Central Europe. These activities trained over 100,000 workers on 
their rights under the law, improved the capacity of hundreds of democratically organized labor NGOs and 
unions lo promote core labor standards, and engaged in oversight and advocacy activities toward protecting 
the rights of workers and increasing the accountability of governance institutions. The program also 
partially focused on enabling women’s active participation and leadership development within their unions, 
as well as raising awareness on workplace implications of GBV. 

Programs in Honduras yielded progress on enforcement of labor laws through workers’ use of national and 
international enforcement mechanisms. The General Workers Central trade union's support for apparel 
workers led to a significant agreement that held a major apparel brand responsible for the actions of its 
supplier factories, fostering a significant impact in the national apparel and textile industry. This 
precedent-setting agreement has tremendous potential to reverberate throughout the global supply chain 
and improve enforcement of labor .standards on a global level. 


OBJFXTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY *New Indicator* 


Program Ar ea: Civil Society 


IPerforniance Indicator: Number of Active Labor Union or Labor-Related Programs/Projects 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY20(IX 

Results 

FY2009 

Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

1'Y20I0 

Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A i 

N/A 

N/A 

4X 

No Rating 

53 

58 


Data Source: Relevant URL gram a.gi'eemeiils with required reporting. 


Data Quality: Data are derived from DKL’s active gram agreements and do not retjiiire regular collection, merely 
aggregation. The n ature an d simplicily of the indicator guarantee s high data qualily. 


Advocacy and IVaichdof; Functions 

In addition to freedom of the media, the ability of civil society organizations (CSOs) to conduct advocacy 
and watchdog efforts increases the level of transparency and accountability of the host country government. 
CSOs champion women's rights, expose government corruption and impunity, and spotlight business 
practices that are exploitative of labor and the cnvirontncni. Conducting training in Ihcsc areas is essential 
to improving the abilities and effectiveness of these organizations to influence government policy. By 
monitoring the number of organizations trained, the United States can gauge the cffcetivencss of its efforts 
to improve CSC) ability to affect the level of involvement of the public in decisions made by their 
governments. 

U.S. assistance programs exceeded the FY 2010 target of 1,394 U.S.-assisted civil society organizations 
that engaged in advocacy and watchdog functions. Most OUs exceeded their program targets, and 
Bangladesh in particular found much greater interest in antieorruption training among CSOs than expected. 
They planned to engage 5 CSOs per district for a total of 120 partners, but were able lo reach 9 
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organizations per district instead for a total of 208. Nigeria reported assisting 125 CSOs, reflecting the 
cumulative effect of several years’ work in more dramatic fashion than expected, exceeding their target of 
25 . As the dramatic successes of several programs in FY 20 1 0 were unexpected and likely not sustainable 
over time, targets for FY 201 1 and FY 2012 have been maintained at a level similar to FY 2010. 


OBJF.CT1VE; GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


iProgram Area: Civil Society 

jPerrormance Indicator: Number of USG-Assisted Civil Society Organi/atioiis that Engage in Advocacy and 
IWatchdog Functions 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

815 

1,049 

1,7.53 

1,772 

I..394 

2,205 

Above 

Target 

1,392 

1,324 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Albania, Armenia, Bangladesh, Belarus, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Burma, Cambodia, Ecuador, Georgia. Guinea, Honduras, Indonesia, Iran, Kazakhstan, Kenya, Kosovo, 
Kyrgyz Republic, Lebanon, Liberia, Moldova, Montenegro, Morocco, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Peru. Serbia, Uganda, 
Uzbekistan, Zimbabwe, Middle East Partnership Initiative, Stale Near East Regional (NBA), USAID Democracy, 
Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance (DCHA), and US.MD Office of Development Partners (ODP) as collected in 
the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using data quality assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report thal a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID's 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5. Iittp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pd0. 


NGO Sustainability 

The advocacy efforts of NGOs give voice to citizens to encourage open dialogue and to influence 
government policy. The NGO Su.stainability Index for Central and Eastern Europe and Eurasia monitors 
the enabling environment for and the sustainability of NGOs in United Statos-assisted countries in these 
regions. It is based on seven dimensions critical to NGO and CSO sustainability: legal environment, 
organizational capacity, financial viability, advocacy, service provision, infrastnicture, and public image. 

The aggregate NGO Sustainability Index .score for Europe fell short of the FY 201 0 target of 3.5, but the 
overall scores for many of the countries remained unchanged. Albania’s overall score decreased primarily 
due to financial difficulties stemming from the continuing decline in international donor funds and the 
impact of the economic crisis on domestic resources. Croatia and Serbia saw their scores improve. 
Croatia’s overall score increase reflected continuing progress in improving the legal environment and 
creating a solid infrastructure for NGO development. In Serbia, the situation improved during the year as 
a result of greater cooperation with the government and passage of new NGO legislation. 

The aggregate NGO Sustainability Index score for Eurasia remained at 4.6, also falling short of the 
FY 20 1 0 target of 4.4. Moldova’s score deteriorated, largely as a resiult of the tense environment during 
two hotly contested rounds of parliamentary elections. Belarus — with the lowest overall score — improved 
slightly, as did Azerbaijan, Tajikistan, and Ukraine. In Belarus and Tajikistan, score increases were partly 
due to improvements in the legal environment. Ukrainian and Azerbaijani NGOs both improved in the 
areas of organizational capacity, advocacy, and public image. 

While the NGO Sustainability Index (NGOSI) was initially developed to assess the NGO sector in Central 
and Eastern Europe, it was expanded to Sub-Saharan Africa in FY 2009 through a partnership between the 
United States Government and the Aga Khan Foundation. A key achievement in FY 2010 was the 
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production ol'thc baseline edition of the NGOSl for Sub-Saharan Africa, which measured the health of the 
NGO sector in 19 countries in Africa. Four new countries in Sub-Saharan Africa are being added to this 
Index, and a new NGO Sustainability Index for the Middle East and North Africa is under development. 
The NGOSl is important not only for assessing the development of the sector, but also for civil society 
actors to use as an advocacy tool for improving the enabling environment for civil society in their respective 
countries. 


OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


Program Area; Civil Society 

Performance Indicator: Europe Non-Governmental Organization Sustainability Index 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY20I0 

FY 2010 

FY20!I 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

Below 

Target 

3.6 

['BD 


Data Source: The NGO Sustainability Index for Europe covers Southern l ier countries wliere the United Slates is 
providing assistance: Albania, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Croatia, Kosovo, Macedonia, Montenegro, Romania, and Serbia. 
Although a small number of the countries closed their programs in FY 2008, the United Slates will continue to 
monitor them for residual effects. NGOS! scores are measured on a scale of I to 7, with 7 indicating a poor level of 
development and 1 indicating advanced progress. Each country report provides an in-depth analysis of the NGO 
sector and comparative scores for prior years, '['he full report and rating methodology are usually published in May for 
the prior year and can be found on USAID's Europe and Eurasia Bureau website, 

http://www.u.said.gov/locations/curope eurasia/dem gov/ngoindex/. Scores for calendar year 20 10 will be available 

in spring 2011 . 

Data Quality: This indicator has been used by USAID Missions, in-county entities, and other donors and 
development agencies for the past 12 years. Individual country scores are reviewed by a committee of USAID and 
country experts^ 


OBJECTIVE; GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


[Pro gram Area: Civil S ociety 


|Pcrformance Indicator: Eurasia No n-Governmental Organization Susta in ability Index 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
I'urget 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY20I() 

Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

Below 

Target 

4.5 

TBD 


Data Source: The NGO Sustainability Index for Europe and E'lirasia covers 1 2 countries in Eurasia where die United 
Stales provides assistance: Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia. Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Russia, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan. NGOSl scores are measured on a scale of 1 to 7, with 7 
indicating a poor level of development and I indicating advanced progress. Each country report provides an in-depth 
analysis oflhe NGO sector and comparative scores for prior years, 'fhe full report and rating methodology are usually 
published in May for the prior year and can be found on USAID's Europe and Eurasia Bureau website, 
litlp:.//www.usaid.gov/localions/europe_curas!a/dcm _gov/ngoindcx/2()()8/. Scores for calendar year 2009 will be 
available in spring 2010. 

Data Quality: This indicator has been used by USAID Missions, in-country entities, and other donors and 
development agencies for the past 12 years. Individual country scores are reviewed by an editorial committee of 
USAID and country experts. 


Civic Parlicipalion 

A legal and regulatory framework that protects and promotes civil society and civic participation is a key 
precondition for democratic governance. This includes, but is not limited to, ensuring that frameworks arc 
in place that enable CSOs to form and operate freely (c.g., NGO rcgistration./incorporation laws, laws 
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protecting freedom of association and collective bargaining), promoting the sustainability of the civil 
society sector (e.g., tax benefits for NGOs), and supporting public participation and social accountability 
(c.g., public hearings, instructional seminars, and conferences). This aspect also includes strengthening 
advocacy, networking, grassroots coalitions, and public support for reforms related to the enabling 
environment. The U.S. Government supports work on improving this legal framework, and tracks the 
number of positive modifications effected with U.S. assistance. Positive modifications arc new or 
amended law's or regulations that arc intended and considered to improve the enabling environment for civil 
society, CSOs, and freedom of association and assembly. 

FY 2010 is the first year that this indicator is being included in the APR, so no target was previously 
published. However, data for this indicator have been collected annually since 2006, so all available data 
are provided, and an FY 2010 rating is assigned. The FY 2010 target of 56 positive modifications was 
exceeded, primarily due to 1 1 modifications reported by 6 OUs that did not have targets recorded. In 
addition, USAID’s Bureau for Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance exceeded its target of 1 0 
modifications as a result of expanding the NGO Legal Enabling Environment Program to include Europe 
and Eurasia in addition to Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America. 


OBJECTIVE: GOVERNING JUSTLY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 


Progra m A rea : Civtt Society 


Performance Indicator: Number of Positive Modifications to Enabling Legislation/Regulation for Civil 
Society Accomplished with USG Assistanc e 


1 FY2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY2008 

Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY201I 

Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

15 

75 

80 

69 

43 

56 

Above 

Target 

49 

43 


Data Source: FY 2010 Perfonnance Plans and Reports for Annenia, Azerbaijan, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Colombia, 
Jordan, Kazakhstan, Kosovo, Kyrgyz Republic, Macedonia. Moldova, Serbia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, USAID 
Democracy Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance (DCHA), and USAID Office of Development Partners (ODP) as 
collected In the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Perfonnance daUi, verified using data quality assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Fach OU must document the methodology used for conducting the 
DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, hltp://www.usaid.gov/poHcy/ads/200/203.pdf). 
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OBJECTIVE THREE 

INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

The United States has a fundamental and moral commitment to fostering the sustainability of developing 
countries across the globe. Central to the sustainability of development arc people and their ability to 
achieve and maintain good health, receive quality education, and access social and economic services. 

The high rates ofdiscasc, unintended pregnancy, lack of education and training, and scarce services for 
vulnerable populations still plague developing nations today. These problems dc.stroy lives and destabilize 
countries. The U.S. approach to the Investing in People Objective is to help partner nations achieve 
sustainable improvements in the well-being and productivity of their citizens, and build sustainable 
capacity to provide services that meet public needs in three priority Program Areas: Health, Education, and 
Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations. These programs also seek to 
improve the lives of individuals by increasing their ability to contribute to economic development and 
participate in democracy, and mitigating the root causes of poverty and conflict. 

In the Health Program Area, U.S. assistance seeks to improve child, maternal, and reproductive health; 
prevent and treat infectious diseases; reduce malnutrition; and increase access to better drinking water and 
sanitation services. Critical interventions work to combat I IIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, malaria, influenza and 
other pandemic threats, neglected tropical diseases, polio, pneumonia, and diaixhea. Within these Program 
Areas, mothers and children arc special target groups. In addition. U.S. assistance works to strengthen the 
capacity to detect and respond to disease outbreaks; improve delivery of, and access to, health services, 
essential drugs, and commodities; and support advances in health technology. 

U.S. assistance on Education Program Area activities works to promote the creation and maintenance of 
effective, equitable, and high-quality educational services and systems, from the pre-primary education 
level to strengthening the institutional capacities of public and private higher educational institutions, 
investments in basic education generally yield high returns, particularly when combined with 
improvements in labor productivity and participation in democratic processes, as well as improved health. 
All U.S. assistance programs give special attention to reducing barriers to education for girls and women. 

The activities of U.S. assistance programs in the Program Area of Social and Economic Services and 
Protection for Vulnerable Populations seek to help recipients manage risk and gain access to opportunities 
that enable their lull and productive participation in society. Social services activities arc specially 
designed to assist those whose needs arc not addressed by humanitarian assistance or other programs. U.S. 
efforts in this area therefore mitigate the long-term impact of economic and social crises, conflict, and 
torture, in addition, U.S. assistance programs arc targeted to strengthen the capacity of local governmental 
and nongovernmental service providers to address the most critical needs of extremely vulnerable 
populations, such as victims of armed conllict, highly vulnerable children, and victims oftorturc. 

in FY 2010, the United States committed approximately Si 0.5 billion in funding to programs within the 
strategic objective of investing in People, representing approximately 32.2 percent of the Department of 
Stale and USAID’s foreign assistance budget. A sample of programs and related performance indicators 
are presented in the following chapter to help describe the broad range of U.S, efforts in this strategic goal. 
Analysis of performance data is included for important contextual information and to examine the reasons 
underlying reported performance. Within Investing in People, 1 1 indicators were above target and 4 were 
below target. Three indicators do not have FY 20 1 0 performance ratings because program results are nol 
expected until FY 201 I and FY 2012. 
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Program Area: Health-HlV/AIDS 


FY 2010 Actual FY 2011 FY 2012 

C_R Request 


Investing in People (in thousands) 

10,5232997 

-! 

n. 043,495 

Health 

8,828,554 


9.715,588 

HIV/AIDS 

5,713,000 

" 

5,991,900 


The President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) program takes a comprehensive approach to 
HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment, and care in developing countries, and contributes to the development of 
robust and sustainable health systems. This program works in close partnership with partner-country 
governments, local organizations, multilatcrals, other donors, and implementing partners. 

FY 2010 was a transition year for the PEPFAR reporting framework as it implemented its Next Generation 
Indicators, developed during a consultative process with multiple stakeholders. In general, these changes 
in reporting methodology will result in streamlined reporting, harmonization with internationally 
recognized indicators, refinement of data on quality and coverage of service delivery, and improved ability 
to identify PEPFAR’s direct contributions to national achievements. 

As of FY 2010, porfoimancc data come from 34 OUs: 3 1 countries and the Caribbean Regional Program, 
the Central Asian Republics, and the Central American Regional Program. FY 2009 and FY 2010 data 
represent direct results only for all OUs. All previous PEPFAR reporting (FY 2004-08) included both 
direct and indirect results for the initial 1 5 focus countries. Direct results are indicated through data that 
capture the number of individuals receiving prevention, care, and treatment services through service 
delivery sites or providers directly supported by U.S. interventions or activities at the point of service 
delivery. An intervention or activity is considered direct support if it can be associated with counts of 
uniquely identified individuals receiving prevention, care, or treatment services at a unique program or 
service delivery point benefiting from the intervention or activity. In previous reports, indirect results 
were associated with investments in capacity building and health systems strengthening that enabled 
service delivery. In FY 2010, PEPFAR made a shift from direct and indirect reporting to capturing its 
contributions through direct achievements and an aggregate national level result (for specific indicators), 
which reflects the collective achievement of all contributors, to a program or project (host-country 
government, donors, and civil society organizations). 

In FY 2010, PEPFAR data were collected according to the Next Generation Indicators (NGl) for the first 
time. NGI represents a shift towards better harmonization with global indicators and support of national 
M&E systems. Further, NGl promotes increased focus around quality and coverage of service delivery 
and illustrates PEPFAR’s support for capacity building, policy development, and systems strengthening. 


Treatment Recipients 

Antiretroviral (ARV) treatment provides direct therapeutic benefits for the individuals who receive 
treatment by increasing the length and quality of their lives and enabling many individuals to resume 
normal daily activities and providing care for their families. ARVs reduce viral load in patients on 
therapy, and lower viral loads are associated with decreased rates of transmission. The indicator on the 
number of people receiving HIV/AIDS treatment measures the reach of PEPFAR, and can be analyzed to 
identify which countries arc facing challenges in scaling up their programs and which may have best 
practices that should be replicated elsewhere. PEPFAR-supported treatment has helped to save and extend 
millions of lives as well as avoid the orphaning of hundreds of thousands of children whose parents are 
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infected with HIV/AIDS. Because of the rapid scalc-up of the programs in partnership with the partner 
nations in FY 2010, the United States directly supported treatment to some 3.2 million people living with 
HIV, exceeding the target by 700,000, 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


I^ogi ain Area: Health-HIV/AIDS 

Perl'ortnance Indicator: Number of People Receiving HIV/AIDS Treatment 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY20I0 

Target 

FY 2010 

Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 20 1 2 
Target 

822,000 

1.3M 

2.0M 

2..SM 

2.5M 

i 

3.2M 

Above 

Target 

3.8M 

>4M 


Data Source: Data Source: Semi-Annual and .Annual Progress Reports as captured in U.S. Government Country 
Operational Plan Report Systems. Most of the 34 OUs conlribute to the treatment data. The 34 OUs include Angola, 
Botswana, Cambodia, Caribbean Region, Central American Regional Programs, Central Asian Republics, China, 
Cote d’Ivoire, Democratic Republic of Congo, the Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guyana, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, Nigeria, Russia, Rwanda, South Africa, Sudan, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Thailand. Uganda, Ukraine, Vietnam, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. HIV/AIDS results are 
achieved jointly by the Department of Stale, USAID and other U.S. Government agencies, such as the Departments of 
Heal th and Huma n Services. Defense, and the Peace Corps. 

Data Quality; Data Quality; The data are verified through Iriangulalion with annual reports by the United Nations 
.loinl Program on HIV/AIDS (UNAiDS) and the World Health Organization (WHO) that identifies numbers of people 
receiving treatment. Country reports by UN agencies such as UNICI/F and the UN Development Program indicate the 
status of such human and social indicators as life expectancy and infant and under-5 mortality rates. 


Injections Prevented 

Effective prevention prograins arc essential to ending the HIV/AIDS pandemic. Prevention of new 
infections among newborns and in the adolescent and adult populations will reduce morbidity and mortality 
caused by AIDS, reduce the potential number of oiphancd children, and reduce loss of income to families 
caused by illness and death of income earners, and will keep the pool of those needing treatment smaller, 
thus reducing costs to families and to the health system associated with their treatment and care. Because 
an infection averted is a non-event, this estimate needs to be modeled based on surveillance reports. The 
estimate of impact through FY 2010 is expected to be available in FY 2012 at the earliest. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Progr am Area: H ealth-HI V/AIDS 

Performance Indicator: Estimated Number of HIV Infections Prevented 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY2009 

Results 

FY 2010 
Targel 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 20! 1 
Targel 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N,/A 

N/A 

N/A* 

7.0M 

N/A 

Data not 
available ■ 

IBD 

TBD 


Data Source: Impact results for FY20I() are not expected to be available until FY20I2. PEPF.AR’s legislalive target 
from FY 2010 - FY 2014 is to prevent more than 12 million infections. The U.S. Census Bureau has developed a 
model to estimate the number of HIV/AIDS infections averted using extrapolated data from antenatal care clinic 
(ANC) sentinel surveillance, surveys compiled by various government ministries, population-based surveys such as 
the De mograp hi c and H ealth S urveys (DH S), and oth er rele vant information provided by the government. 

Data Qualiry: The data quality ot the ANC sentinel surveillance surveys is grtod to excellent. The DHS data is 
considered to represent the gold-standard for survey data. 
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Care and Support Service Recipients 

PEPFAR supports a variety of care and support interventions designed to help ensure that otphans and 
vulnerable children and people living with HIV/AIDS receive treatment at the optimal time; receive needed 
support for prevention; receive social, spiritual, and emotional support; and remain healthy and free of 
opportunistic infections. The United States provided care and support services for 1 1 .4 million people, 
including approximately 3.8 million orphans and vulnerable children, but fell short of the target of 12.4 
million. The reason for the shortfall is being evaluated. 


OBJECTIVE; INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


program Area: Health-HIV/AIDS 


Performance Indicator: Number of Peopl^Receiving HIV/AIDS Care and Support Servic^ 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

4.4M 

6.6M 

9.7M 

ll.OM 

12.4M 

n.4M 

Below 

Target 

I3.8M 

15.1M 


Data Source; Data Source: Semi-Annual and Annual Progress Reports are captured in U.S. Government Country 
Operational Plan Report Systems. Most of the 34 OUs contribute to the care and support data. The 34 OUs include 
Angola, Botswana, Cambodia, Caribbean Region, Central American Regional Programs, Central Asian Republics, 
China, Cote d’Ivoire, Democratic Republic of Congo, the Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guyana, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, Nigeria, Russia, Rwanda, South Africa, Sudan, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Thailand, Uganda, Ukraine, Vietnam, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. HiV/AlDS results are 
achieved jointly by the Department of State, USAID and other U.S. Government agencies, such as the Departments of 

Health and Human Services, Defense, a nd the Peace Corps . 

Data Quality: Data are verified through Iriangtilalion with population-based surveys of care and support for orphans 
and vulnerable children; program monitoring of provider capacity and training; targeted program evaluations; and 
management information systems that integrate data from patient care management, facility, and program 
management systems. 


Program Area: Health-Tuberculosis 


EY 2010 Actual EY2011 FY 2012 

CR Req uest 


Inv^ng lit PtHtple (in thousands) 

10,523^7 

Un to 

11.1143.4% 

Health 

8,828,554 

- 

9,715,588 

Tuberculosis (TB) 

243.158 

- 

254,368 


Twenty-two developing countries account for 80 percent of the world’s tuberculosis (TB) cases. In 
CY 2009, the disease killed more than 1 .7 million people, equal to 4,700 deaths per day. Furthermore, TB 
is a serious and common co-infection for HlV-infcctcd individuals. According to the World Health 
Organization, 380,000 people with HIV died from TB in CY 2009, Under the United States’ TB strategy 
required by the Lantos-Hyde Act and included in the Global Health Initiative (GHI), the United States will 
contribute to the treatment of at least 2.6 million new sputum smear-positive TB cases and 57,200 
multi-drug-resistant cases by 2014, and to a 50 percent reduction in TB deaths and disease burden relative 
to the CY 1990 baseline. 

The focus of USAID’s TB program is to combat multi-drug-rcsistant TB (MDR-TB) and extremely 
drug-resistant TB, and to prevent drug resistance by improving the quality of basic TB services. Resources 
are used to conduct drug resistance surveys, introduce and help scale up infection control practices, and 
build national laboratory capacity. The results achieved are expressed in terms of national trends 
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attributable to U.S. resources, leveraged with funds from other donors, in particular the Global Fund to 
Fight AIDS, TB, and Malaria. Members of the Stop TB Partnership, including the World Health 
Organization and USAID, promote accelerated implementation of the Stop TB Strategy, which includes 
expanding the direetly-obscrvcd-trcatmcnt short-course (DOTS) strategy in health facilities and 
communities; helping reinforce health systems; addressing MDR-TB and TB/HIV and other challenges; 
engaging all care providers, public and private; empowering people with TB and the communities that care 
for them; and promoting research. The two performance indicators for TB programs measure the 
treatment success rate (TSR) and the ease detection rate (CDR). 


TB Treatment Success Rale 


TSR is the proportion of patients who complete their entire course of treatment, with an 8.“! percent target 
for each country. Because TB is transmitted in the air when an infected person coughs or sneezes, 
effective treatment of persons with the disease is critical to interrupt the transmission of TB. Tracking the 
progress toward meeting or exceeding the TSR target of 85 percent is a key indicator of how effectively 
programs in priority countries fight this disease. TSR improved steadily in high-burden countries and in 
countries with confirmed drug resistant eases of TB (known as Tier-l countries) in Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East. According to the 2010 World Health Organization Global Tuberculosis Report, 1 1 of the 20 
Tier- 1 countries met or exceeded the target of 85 percent. The countries reaching the target were 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, India, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Pakistan, The Philippines, Tanzania, and Zambia. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


[Program Area: Health-Tuberculosis (TB) 


Perfo rmance Indicator: Average Tuberculosis Treatment Success Rate (TSR) in Priority Countries 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY2007 

Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
I'argct 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

80%* 

82% 

8.3% 

84% 

Above 

Target 

85% 

86% 


Rata Source: World Health Organization (WHO) Report, Global I'uberculosis Control. Countries covered are 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Brazil, Cambodia, the Democratic Republic ofThe Congo, lilhiopia. India, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Mozambique, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Russia, Soulh Africa, I'anzania, Uganda, Ukraine, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. Targets are set three years in advance and due to the duration of TB treatment results are reported from 
data that are two years old. This indicator tracks 20 tier-one countries for which progress can be monitored 
consistently over lime. The rate provided is the median of TSR rales from all olThe 20 tier-one countries. 

* The c alculal ion methodology for this in dicato r chan ged in F Y 2008, which is now the new baseline year. 

Data Quality: The USAID Analysis, Information Management and Communication (AIM) Project examines all 
third-party data for this indicator and triangulates them with a variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and 
reliability. 


TB Detection Rate 


CDR is measured by dividing the annual number of new smear-positive notifications by estimated annual 
number of new smear-positive eases (incidence). Achievement of high CDR contributes to reduced 
transmission of TB in the community as infectious eases arc detected and treatments arc provided. CDR 
efforts directly contribute to advances in the control ofTB by diagnosing and notifying those who test 
positive for TB and getting them access to treatment through DOTS. Tracking the progress toward 
meeting or exceeding the CDR target of 70 percent is a key indicator of the effectiveness in fighting the 
disease. The United States exceeded its target in FY 2010 because USAID’s TB programs successfully 
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addressed constraints in priority countries by strengthening laboratories, increasing involvement with the 
private sector, building human resource capacity, and improving leadership and management of facilities. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area: Health- Tube rculosis (TB) 


Performance Indicator: Average Tuberc ul osis Case Petection Rate (C DR) in Priority Countries 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY20I0 

FY 2010 

FY20H 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

N./A 

N/A 

55%* 

58% 

59% 

63% 

Above 

Target 

65% 

67% 


Data Source: World Health Organization (WHO) Report, Global Tuberculosis Control. Countries covered are 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Brazil, Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Mozambique, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Russia, South Africa, Tanzania, Uganda, Ukraine, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. Targets are set three years in advance and results arc reported from data that is one year old. This 
indicator tracks 20 tier-one countries for which progress can be monitored consistently over lime. 

*The calculation methodology for this indicator changed in FY 2008, which is n ow the new baseline year. 

Data Quality: USAID's Analysis, Information Management and Communication (AIM) Project examines all 
third-party data for this indicator, and triangulates them with various sources to verify their quality, validity, and 
reliabiiityc 


Program Area: Health-Malaria 


EY 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Investing in People (in thousands) 

10,523,997 



Health 

8,828,554 

- 

9,715,588 

Malaria 

585,000 

- 

691,000 


In June 2005, the Presidential Malaria Initiative (PMl) was launched, pledging to increase U.S. funding to 
more than $ 1 .2 billion over 5 years. Malaria claims more than 850,000 lives in Africa each year. Under 
the Lantos-Hyde Act, PMI will halve the burden of malaria for 450 million people. In collaboration with 
partners, PMI will achieve a 70 percent reduction in the malaria burden in the 15 PMl focus countries by 
FY 2015, relative to the FY 2006-07 baseline. Malaria prevention and control in high-burden countries in 
Africa is a core element of the GUI, and central to meeting the Millennium Development Goals’". Two 
critical PMI interventions — insccticide-trcatcd mosquito nets (ITN) and indoor residual spraying 
(IRS) — when used properly, are highly effective in controlling malaria. These prevention measures arc 
expected to contribute to lower prevalence of malaria and reductions in morbidity and mortality, especially 
among pregnant women and children. 


Protection Against Malaria 

The indicator for prevention measures tracks the number of people protected against malaria with a 
prevention measure (ITN, IRS, or both) supported by U.S. funds. It also indicates whether U.S. assistance 
is successfully extending the prevention measures necessary to reduce the number of malaria deaths. In 
FY 2010, the United States exceeded its target of 33 million people by 7 million because PMI shifted from 
targeting mainly pregnant women and children under 5 years old to providing 1 ITN per 2 people in 
malaria-endemic areas. In addition, PMI protected 1 .2 million more people with IRS as compared to FY 


’ Goal #4: Reduce child mortality; Goal #5; Improve maternal health; and. Goal #6; Combat l UV/AIDS, malaria, and 
other diseases. 
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2009, In FY 2010, PMI expanded to the Democratic Republic of Congo and Nigeria. Results from these 
new countries will be reported in FY 2011. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program A re a: Health-Mala ria 

Performance Indicator: Number of People Protected Against Malaria with a Prevention Measure (ITN 
and/or IRS) 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY20i0 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Rcsulls 

ResiiUs 

RCvSiills 

Results 

I'argel 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

3.7M 

22.3M 

25.0M 

30.0M 

33.0M 

40.0M 

Above 

Target 

46.0M 

52.0M 


Data Source: FY 2010 partner reports from PMI focus countries. The FY 2010 15 PMI focus coiinlries are Angola, 
Benin, Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Zambia. The 2006 results are based only on efforts in Angola, Tanzania, and Uganda. I he FY 2007 
results reflect activities compleied in 7 countries and rapid slart-up activities initiated in 8 new countries. The FY 
2008 through FY 20 1 0 results capture activities completed in all 1 5 PMI countries. The results account for 
double-counting people using ITN and IRS by reducing the overall reported numbers by 10 percent to reflect the 
estim ated percentage of the population in PMI countries that use IRS. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assc.ssmcnts (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must docurneni the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the Iasi Ihree years. (For details, refer to USAID's 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 20.1.3.5, hltp://www.u.sai d.gov/policy/ads/2()0/2().l.pdf). 


Program .Area: Health-Other Public Health Threats 


FY 2010 Actual FY20I1 FV 2012 

CR Requ est 


Inviting in People (in thousand.s) 

10,523,997 

- 

11,043,496 

Health 

8,828,554: 

- 

9,715,588 

Other Public Health Threats 

112,237 

- 

163,384 


Neglected tropical diseases (NTDs) affect approximately one billion people worldwide. These diseases 
disproportionately impact poor and rural populations that lack access to safe water, sanitation, and essential 
medicines. They cause sickness and disability, contribute to childhood malnutrition, compromise 
children’s mental and physical development, and can result in blindness and severe disfigurement. In 
addition, Ihc impact of loss of productivity due to poor health is considerable. 

Seven of the highly prevalent NTDs — lymphatic filariasis (elephantiasis), schistosomiasis (snail fever), 
trachoma (eye infection), onchocerciasis (river blindness), and three soil-transmitted hclminthcs 
(hookworm, roundworm, whipworm) — can be controlled through targeted mass drug administration. The 
NTD component of GHl aims to reduce the prevalence of these diseases by .50 percent among 70 percent of 
the affected population with target dates varying by disease. This includes contributing to eliminating 
river blindness in the Americas by FY 2016, and elcphantia.sis and blinding trachoma globally by FY 2020. 
Research shows that when treatment is provided to at-risk populations annually over successive years, 
NTDs may be eliminated or reduced to a prevalence rate that no longer poses a threat to public health. 
Recent research inlo Ihc co-managcmcnt of Ihc diseases led to application of an integrated approach that is 
safe for communities and more efficient for governments to manage. 
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Neglected Tropical Disease Treatments 


The NTD control program was launched with FY 2006 funding, and sealed up to 18 countries in FY 2010. 
Deepened involvement of Ministries of Education and local health delivery platforms increased the 
efficiency of interventions. Pharmaceutical companies continued their large donations of medications that 
expand the reach of these programs. These factors contributed to exceeding the target for FY 2010. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area: Health -Other Public Health Threats 


Performance Indicator: Number of Neglected Tropical Disease (NTD) Treatments delivered through 
liSG-funded programs - - ' ' ' 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 

Results 

FY 2010 
I'arget 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

36.0M 

57.0M 

127.0M 

I50.0M 

1 62.01V! 

Above 

Target 

180.0M 

200.0M 

Data Source: Treatment reports, based on standardized reporting forms and methodologies, completed during mass 


drug administration campaigns with support from U.S.-supported projects. The 18 NTD countries are Bangladesh, 
Burkina Faso, Cameroon, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ghana, Guinea, Haiti, Indonesia, Mali, Niger, 
Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Sudan, Uganda, Nepal, Tanzania, Togo, and Vietnam. The four countries 
supported for specific needs are Bangladesh, Indonesia, Philippines, and Vietnam. 

Data Quality: The data are verified through standardized validation surveys that are conducted after each mass drug 
administration campaign, with results analyzed by USAID-funded partners. 


Program Area: Health-Maternal and Child Health 


FY 2010 Actual FY20II FY20I2 

Request 


Investing in People (in thousands) 

10,523,997 

' 7 - 

11,043,496 

Health 

8,828,554 

-! 

9,715,588 

Maternal and Child Health 

794.526 

- 

1,291,916 


Maternal and Child Health (MCH) is a core component of the GHl, GHI support will deepen the impact of 
MCH programming by expanding cvidcncc-bascd programming aimed at reducing under-five and maternal 
mortality in high mortality burden countries. The GFII also increases impact through implementation of 
key crosscutting principles including a vvomcn-ccntcrcd approach, strengthening health systems, and 
integrating relevant programs such as Prevention of Mothcr-to-Child Transmission and antenatal and 
maternal care. An estimated 8.1 million children under age 5 and an estimated 358,000 women in 
childbirth die every year. The GHl aims to reduce maternal mortality by 30 percent across assisted 
countries. In addition, it aims to reduce under-five mortality rates by 35 percent in target countries. 

Best Practices at Scale in the Home, Community, and Facilities (BEST) is a process under the GHI to 
develop integrated programs in family planning, maternal and child health, and nutrition (FP/MCH/N), 

The major causes of maternal, newborn, and child mortality are well known, and undemutrition and 
pregnancy-related complications are major contributing factors. In many countries, the health system does 
not address these factors comprehensively. Analysis and U.S. Government program experience has shown 
that even in the poorest of countries, a comprehensive approach to provide basic health care interventions 
that combines FP/MCH/N health services can significantly improve the health status of women and 
children. 
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The MCH components of these health intcn'cntions include effective maternity care and management of 
obstetric complications; prevention services including newborn care, routine immunization, polio 
eradication, safe w'atcr, and hygiene; and treatment of life-threatening childhood illnesses, especially 
diarrheal diseases and pneumonia. The following two indicators are tiagship measures for the 
performance of maternal and child health programs. They reflect working health systems, utilization of 
health services, and positive carc-sccking behavior, all of which contribute to reductions in morbidity and 
mortality, 

Diphlheria/Pertusxis/Telaniis (DPT3) Vaccinations 


The DPT3 vaccine coverage rate refers to the percentage in developing countries of children ages 12 to 23 
months who receive all three doses of the vaccine at any time before the Demographic and Health Survey 
(DllS). Coverage of child immiiiiizalion through regular programs, rather than special campaigns, 
improves overall immunization status. 

Adequate DPT3 coverage contributes to reduced child morbidity and mortality by protecting children from 
contracting these diseases and preventing transmission. Global coverage for DPT3 increased from 
73 percent to 82 percent between FY 2000 and FY 2009.^ Through the IJ.S. -supported Global Alliance for 
Vaccines and Immunization (GAVI), more than 257 million children have been immunized since 2000. 
The World Health Organization projects that GAVI support to routine immunization programs has 
prevented four million deaths caused by Hepatitis B, Haemophilus influenza type b, and pertussis alone. 
The GHI builds on GAVI’s efforts to immunize children comprehensively. In FY 2010, the target was 
exceeded because of progress in countries that reported DllS results. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


[Program Area: Health-Maternal and Child Health 


Performa nce Indicator: Percentage of Ch ildren with DPT3 Coverage 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

hY2009 

Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY201() : 
Results 

FY2010 

Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

59.0% 

59.6% 

60.2%, 

61.0%, 

61.6% 

62.2% 

Above 

Target 

62.3%, 

63.0%, 


Data Source: Demographic Health Survey.s and Cen.siis Bureau (for population weights) for MCH priority countries: 
Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, Bangladesh, Benin, Bolivia, Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia. Kenya, Liberia, Madaga.scar. Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Pakistan. Philippines, Rwanda, Senegal, Sudan, Tajikistan. Tanzania. Uganda, and Zambia. Data for Guatemala arc 
from the Center for Disease Conirol/Reproduclive Health Survey,s, Data for Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, Tajikistan, the 
D emocratic Re public of the Congo , and Su dan are not included due to non-availability of trend data. 

Data Quality: The USAID Analysis, Infonnalion Management and Coinrnunicalion (AIM) Project examines all 
Ihird-parly data for this indicator and triangulates them with a variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and 
reliability. 


Skilled Birth Atlendanis 


Having a skilled attendant at birth is a critical component of efforts to reduce maternal mortality. Most 
non-abortion-rclated maternal deaths happen during labor and delivery or within the first few days 
follow'ing delivery. Because potentially fatal complications can occur among women who do not fall into 


' l iiis figure ineluiics developed eoimtric.s. including the United Stales, while the indicator being monitored only ineludcs the 
assisted countries listed. 
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any of the traditional high-risk groups, they arc difficult to predict and prevent. In many countries, most 
births occur at home. Increasing the frequency of deliveries overseen by skilled birth attendants is more 
likely to result in prompt recognition of complications, initiation of treatment, and lives saved. The use of 
skilled birth attendants more than doubled over the past decade in Nepal, Indonesia, Bangladesh, and Egypt. 
An increase in the coverage of attended births is expected to contribute to lower maternal and child 
morbidity and mortality. The United States met the FY 2010 target of 48.9 percent with increased efforts 
as part of GHl, and expects to see significant gains during FY 2011. 


OBJECTIVE; INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area: Health-Maternal and Child Health 


Performance Indicator: 

FY 2007 


FY 2006 
Results 


Results 


Percentage of Live Births Attende d by Skilled Birth Attendants 


FY 2008 
Results 


FY 2009 
Results 


FY 2010 
Target 


FY 2010 
Results 


FY 2010 
Rating 


FY 201 1 
Target 


FY 2012 
Target 


44.9% 


45,7% 


46.7% 


47,9% 


48.9% 


49.0% 


Above 

Target 


50.9% 


51.9% 


Data Source: Demographic Health Surveys and Census Bureau (for population weights) for MCH priority countries:! 
jAfghanistan, Azerbaijan, Bangladesh, Benin, Bolivia, Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, 
jGhana, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Rwanda, Senegal, Sudan, Tajikistan. Tanzania, Uganda, and Zambia. Data for Guatemala are| 
from the CDC/RHS Surveys. Data for Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, Tajikistan, the Democratic Republic of Uie Congo, 
land Sudan are not included due to non-availability of trend data 


Data Quality; The USAID Analysis, Infonnation Management, and Communication (AIM) Project examines all 
third-party data for this indicator and triangulates them with a variety of sources to verity their quality, validity, and 
reliability. 


Program Area: Health-Family Planning and Reproductive Health 


FY 2010 Actual FY 2011 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Investing in People (in diousands) 

10,523,997 

. 

11,043,496 

Health 

8,828,554 

- 

9,715,588 

Family Planning and Reproductive Health 

668,552 

- 

769,105 


The United States’ family planning and reproductive health (FP/Rll) program is designed to expand access 
to high quality, voluntary family planning and reproductive health information and services, in order lo 
reduce unintended pregnancy and promote healthy reproductive behaviors. A variety of indicators arc 
used to assess program progress, including modern contraceptive use, optimal birth spacing, and age at first 
birth. Increases in use of modern contraception, improvcincnts in birth spacing, and declines in early 
childbearing occur when people know about health and other benefits of family planning, and where they 
can obtain voluntary family planning services. Such services are those that are easily accessible and of 
high quality; that offer a wide range of affordable temporary, long-acting, and permanent methods; and 
when family planning use is an accepted normative behavior. U.S. support for service delivery, training, 
performance improvement, contraceptive availability and logistics, health communication, biomedical and 
social science research, policy analysts and planning, and monitoring and evaluation helps create these 
conditions. Family planning is an efficient and co.st-eflectivc response to the serious public health issues 
of maternal and child mortality. As part of the GHl, FP programs arc becoming more integrated with other 
activities under the MCH and Nutrition Program Elements. 
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Conlraceplivc Use and Birth Spacing 


Progress against three FP/RH indicators translates into both health and non-health impacts, thereby 
capturing the broad development benefits of successful voluntary FP/RH programs. Increased use of 
modem contraception translates into Fewer unintended pregnancies and fewer abortions. A successful 
family planning program can be expected to produce a 1 -2 percentage point annual increase in the modern 
contraceptive prevalence rate. The FY 2010 result is a change of 1 . 1 percentage points over the FY 2009 
result, and indicates progress with family planning programs in the countries that reported DHS/RHS 
results. As part of the GUI, the United States will collaborate with its partners to reach a modern 
contraceptive prevalence rate of 35 percent across target countries. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area; Health-Family Planning and R eproductive Health 


[Perform anc e Indicator: M odern Contraceptive Prevalence Rate (MCPR) 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

26.4%» 

27.3% 

28.3% 

28.4% 

Above 

Target 

29.6% 

30.8% 


Data Source: Data Source: Demographic and Reproductive Health Surveys (DHS and RHS) data: Bangladesh, 
Benin, Bolivia, Cambodia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala (RHS), Guinea, Haiti, India,** .Iordan, Kenya, Liberia, 
Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Peru. Philippines, Rwanda. Senegal, fanzania, 
Uganda, and Zambia. 

* The baseline for this indicator wa,s rc-calibrated to F Y 200X to better reflect program priorities and a change in the 
set of countries for which the targets arc set. **For India, data are from Uttar Pradesh, which is the geographic focus 
of USAID ’s Family P lanriing/Reproductive Health program, rather than India as a whole. 

Data Quality: The USAID AIM Project examines all third-party data for this indicator and triangulates them with a 
variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and reliability. 


Spacing births at least throe years apart significantly lowers maternal and infant mortality compared to 
shorter intervals. Studies show that family planning, through birth spacing, has immediate bcneHt.s on the 
lives and health of mothers and their infants. Ensuring access to family planning could reduce maternal 
deaths by one-third and decrease child deaths by nearly 10 percent. The FY 2010 target was exceeded by 
0.6 percentage points, reflecting improvements in countries that reported DHS results this year. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


iProgram Area; Hea lt h-Family Planning and Reproductive Hea lth 


Perform ance indicator: Average Pe rcentage of Births Spaced 3 or More Years Apart 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY2009 

Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY2010 

Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

44.8%* 

45.6% 

46.0% 

46,6% 

Above 

Target 

47.8% 

49.0% 


Data Source: Data Source: Demographic and I leallh Surveys data tor Bangladesh, Benin, Bolivia, Cambodia, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala. Guinea. Haiti, India,** Jordan, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Mozambique, Nepal, Nigeria. Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, Uganda, and Zambia. 

*The baseline for this indicator was re-ealibrated to FY 2008 to better reflect program priorities and a change in the set 
of' countries for which the targets are set. 

**For India, data are from Uttar Pradesh, which is the geographic focus of USAID’s Family Planning/Reproduciive 
Heal th program , rather than India as a whole. 

Data Quality: The USAID AIM Project examines all third-party data for this indicator and triangulates them with a 
variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and reliability. 
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First Births Before Age 18 

This indicator measures the proportion of women who gave birth for the first time before age 1 8 among 
women aged 1 8-24 at the time of the DHS. Women who give birth before the age of 1 8 arc more likely to 
suffer from obstetric fistula, acquire MIV, or die in childbirth than women who initiate childbearing at older 
ages. Their children are also more likely to experience serious health consequences. Furthermore, early 
childbearing is associated with lower levels of education, higher rates of poverty, and higher incidences of 
domestic violence and sexual abuse. The GHI aims to reduce the number of first births by women under 
18 from 24 to 20 percent. In FY 2010, the U.S, Government did not meet its target of 23.6 percent due to 
the lack of progress in African countries reporting D1 IS results. With increased investments from the GHI 
and a focus on youth, the United States expects to sec improvements in FY 201 1 and FY 2012; the targets 
for those years have been adjusted to take account of the FY 2010 result. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area: Health-Family Planning and Reproductive Health 


Performance Indicator:' Average Percentage of Women Ag^ 18-24 Who Had a First Birth Before Age 18 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY20I0 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

N/A 

N/A 

23.8% 

23.9% 

23.6% 

24.4% 

Below 

Target 

24.0% 

23.6% 


Data Source: Data Source: Demographic and Health Surveys data for Bangladetth, Benin, Bolivia, Cambodia, 
FThiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, Guinea, Haiti, India,* Jordan, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Mozambique, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, Uganda, and Zambia. For 
India, data are from Uttar Pradesh, where USAID’s Family Planning/ Reproductive Health program is focused, rather 
than from India as a whole. Insufficient data available for: Afghanistan, Angola, the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Russia, and Sudan. Unlike other indicators, data on this indicator are not available from CDC/RHS surveys, 
resulting in the exclusion of Guatemala from the dataset. 

*For India, data are from Uttar Pradesh, which is the geographic focus of USAID's Family Planning/Reproductive 

Health program, rather than I ndia as a whole. 

Data Quality: The USAID AIM Project examines all third-party data for this indicator and triangulates them with a 
variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and reliability. 


Program Area: Health-Water Supply and Sanitation 


FY 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Investing in People (in thousands) , 

10323,997 


11,043,496 

Health 

8,828,554 

- 

9,715,588 

Water Supply and Sanitation 

361,014 

- 

268,390 


The U.S. Government is committed to using its foreign assistance resources to help achieve a water-secure 
world where people and countries have reliable and sustainable access to an acceptable quantity and quality 
of water to meet human, livelihood, production, and ecosystem needs. The centrality of water for 
individuals, societies, and the environment also means that water issues intersect with all other aspects of 
development. Access to a reliable water supply and sanitation is achieved through diverse approaches, 
including both direct support for small- and large-scale infrastructure development and indirect support 
through institutional development, community-based systems, facilitation of private supply of products and 
services, and financing to ensure long-term sustainability and expansion of access. The Millennium 
Development (MDG) target is to reduce the proportion of people without access to an improved water 
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supply by half by 2015 relative to the FY 2000 baseline. The United Slates is eommitted to support the 
achievement of this MDG through the Senator Paul Simon Water for the Poor Act of 2005. 

improved Water Supply 


The indicator below measures the number of people who gained new access to an improved water source in 
the reporting period, such as a household connection, public standpipe, borehole, protected well, spring, or 
rainwater collection. The United States fell short of the FY 2010 target of 5.6 million by 49 percent. The 
bulk of the shortfall can be attributed to Pakistan, West Bank and Gaza, and the Africa Regional program. 
Pakistan’s program focus shifted from access to enhancing availability of clean water, and the West Bank 
and Gaza shifted to improving access to sanitation facilities. The Africa Regional program encountered 
delays launching a Global Water Development Alliance between Coca-Cola and USAID to support 
water-related programs in 1 9 countries. However, notable successes at the country level include Kenya, 
which exceeded its target by 252 percent as a result of a water treatment project implemented under a health 
program that expanded women’s access to water. Targets for this indicator fluctuate based on the number 
and scope of activities planned for a given year. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area: Health-Water Supply and Sanitation 


Performance Indicator: Number of People in Target Areas With First- Time Access to Improved Drinking 
Wat er Supply as a Result of USG Assistance 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Rostiils 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 

ResullvS 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

1,918,205 

4.988,616 

4,633.566 

7.751,265 

5,616.991 

2.844,484 

Below 

Target 

5.369,572 

2,988.050 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Afghanistan, Angola, Armenia, Bangladesh, Burkina 
Faso, Burundi, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
.Iordan, Kenya, Kosovo, Madagascar. Mozambique, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Timor-Leste. West Bank and Gaza, Zambia, Africa Regional (USAID), Regional Development 
Mission-Asia (USAID), East Africa Regional (USAID), and the West Africa Regional Bureaus (USAID), as 
captu red in the U.S. Government Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality; Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQ As), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three yeais. (For details, refer to USAI D's 
Autoinated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, http:,9www,usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdl'). 


Program Area: Health-Nutrition 


FV 2010 Actual FY20I1 FV20I2 

CR Request 


Investing in People (in thousands) 

10,523,997 

- 

11,043,496 

Health 

8,828,554 

- 

9,715,588 

Nutrition 

194,617 


225,525 


Uiulcnuilrition is the single largest contributor to child mortality. Nearly 200 million children and one in 
three women arc chronically undernourished. The damage caused by undernutrition to physical growth 
and brain development in pregnancy and early childhood is irreversible. It leads to permanently reduced 
cognitive function and physical capacity through adulthood. However, this cycle is preventable. 
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Improving nutrition can reduce child and maternal mortality and morbidity as well as chronic diseases later 
in life, lift families out of poverty, and contribute to long-term economic growth. With nutrition as the 
interface, long-term links can be forged and mutual benefits realized from U.S. investments in agriculture, 
health, and humanitarian assistance. 

As part of the GHl, nutrition programs arc becoming integrated with activities under the MCH and FP/RH 
Program Elements. Under BEST (described in the MCH section), USAID’s strategic approach focuses on 
preventing malnutrition through a comprehensive package that includes maternal, infant, and young child 
nutrition programs; providing nutritional care and support for people living with HIV/AIDS; targeting 
micronutrient interventions to reduce susceptibility to infections; and improving nutritional outcomes in 
food security programs. Nutrition is the lynchpin between the United States’ Feed the Future (FTF) 
Initiative and the GHl. Improved nutrition is also a central component of four MDGs.'* With GHl and 
FTF funding, the United States will support a country-led approach to nutrition programs that focus on 
achieving outcomes at the national level. The two initiatives will reduce childhood undemutrition across 
target food insecure countries. 

The following two indicators are globally recognized as key measures of progress in reducing 
undernutrition, and arc high-level goals in both Initiatives. Reducing undemutrition in children will 
reduce child morbidity and mortality, improve learning potential, and contribute to productivity and 
long-term economic growth. Reducing anemia in women ages 1 5 to 49 will contribute to reductions in 
maternal deaths, and enhance physical ability and productivity. 

Underweight Children 

Over 1 30 million children worldwide arc underweight, which is about one in every four children. 
Undemutrition causes 3.5 million child deaths every year, making it the leading contributor to under-five 
mortality. Reducing the prevalence of underweight children under five years old is an indicator used for 
MDG 1 . The prevalence has decreased since 1990 from one in three children to one in four, but in the 
wake of the recent fluctuations in food prices, these gains are threatened. FY 2010 was the first year of 
combined GHl and FTF funding for the nutrition for countries identified below, and no target was set for 
FY 2010. Initial results arc expected in FY 201 1. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program ^^r Healtli^Ntttrition '** t J" 

Performance Indicator; Percentage of Children Underweight under Age Eive 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY2007 ' 
Results 

FY2()08 : 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY20I0 

Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY2011 

Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

26.9%* 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating 

26,5% 

26.0% 


Data Source: Data Source: Demographic Health Surveys, Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys (MlCS), Reproductive 
Health Surveys (RHS) and Census Bureau (for population weights) for nutrition priority countries for GHl and FTF: 
Bangladesh, Cambodia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala (RHS), Haiti, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi (MlCS), Mali, 
Mozambique, Nepal, Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, Uganda, and Zambia. *The FY 2009 baseline was recalibrated 

based on the current set of prio rity coun tries for GHl and FTF. 

Data Quality: The USAID Analysis, Information Management, and Communication (AIM) Project examines all 
third-party data for this indicator and triangulates them with a variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and 
reliability. 


■'Goal #1 : Eradicate extreme poverty and hunger; Goat #4; Reduce child mortality; Goal #5: Improve maternal health; and Goal #6 
Combat HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other diseases. 
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Malcrnal Anemia Prevalence 


The global prevalence of anemia in women of reproductive age is 42 percent, and this causes over 1 00,000 
malcrnal deaths every year. Very little progress has been made at a national level due to lack of political 
commitment. Experience from previous activities demonstrates that reducing maternal anemia is possible 
through improved diet, reduced infection, and micronutrient supplementation. As part of a comprehensive 
nutrition strategy, U.S. programs aim to improve the nutritional status of women and children through 
targeted investment plans in the highest burden countries. FY 2010 was the first year of combined GHI 
and FTF funding for nutrition for countries identified below, and no target was set for FY 20 1 0. The initial 
results arc expected in FY 201 I . 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area : Health-Nutrition 

Performance Indicator: Percentage of Women age 15-49 with Anemia 


FY 2006 
Resulls 

FY 2007 
Resulls 

FY 2008 
Resulls 

FY 2009 
Resulls 

FY 2010 
■fargel 

FY 2010 
Resulls 

FY2010 

Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

46.9%* 

N/A 

N/A 

No Rating i 

45.9% 

44.9% 


Data Source: Dala Source: Demographic llcallh Surveys, Micronutrienl Initiative and Census Bureau (for 
population weights) for nutrition priority countries for FTF and GHI: Bangladesh, Cambodia. Ethiopia , Ghana, 
Guatemala, Haiti, India, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Nepal, Niger. Rwanda . Senegal. Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Zambia. Dala for Bangladesh, Kenya and Nigeria are from the Micronutrienl Initiative. Data are not 
available from Guatemala, Liberia, Mozambique, and Zambia. 

*The FY 2009 baseline was recalib rated based on the current set ofpriorily countries for GHI and FTF. 

Data Quality: The USAID Analysis, Information Management, and Communication (.^LM) I’lojecl examines all 
third-party dala for this indicator and triangulates them with ;i variety of sources to verify their quality, validity, and 
reliability. 


Program Area: Education-Basic Education 


EY 2010 .Actual FY 2011 FY20I2 

Request 


Investing in People (in thousands) 

10,523,997 

- 

11,043,496 

Education 

1,1X1,428 

- 

983,146 

Basic EcUicatiun 

905.929 

- 

749,647 


The United Stales supports equitable access to quality basic education by improving early childhood, 
primary, and secondary education delivered in both formal and informal settings. The basic education 
program includes literacy, numeracy, and other basic skills programs for both youth and adults. 

Primary Enrollment Rate 


In the Basic Education sector, the United States as.scsscs its performance based on the primary net 
enrollment rate (NER) for a sample of countries receiving basic education funds, NER monitors students 
from the official primary school-age group. It is expressed as a percentage of the total primary school-age 
population. A high NER denotes a high degree of participation of the ofllciai school age popuiation. 
Although finding accurate global education indicators is diflicult, NER is generally seen as most reliable 
and thus was chosen as an overall indicator of educational outcome and impact. Although USAID is 
certainly not solely responsible for supporting increases in enrollment rates, there is plausible attribution for 
this meaningful performance indicator. USAID targets and results are based on a subsamplc of 10 
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countries across regions: Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, Honduras, Mali, Pakistan, Senegal, Tanzania, 
Yemen, and Zambia. 

U.S. foreign assistance supports an increase in NER through a variety of activities designed to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning which help.s reduce barriers to student attendance and promote effective 
classroom practices. High NERs lead to increases in school completion rates and thus higher educational 
attainment within the overall population. Countries with an educated population are more likely to 
experience improvements in health and economic growth. Since FY 2002, NERs have improved steadily 
in countries receiving U.S. assistance. In FY 2010, the United States exceeded its target of 80 percent 
NER with significant increases in Ethiopia, Ghana, and Mali, However, the FY 201 1 target is set lower to 
reflect concerns that the overall global economic downturn will reduce the level of funding for activities 
that contribute to improving NER, particularly those related to enrollment and the learning environment. 

In general, the rate of increase will slow as countries approach 100 percent enrollment, while the unenrolled 
population then becomes the most difficult and expensive to reach. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Area:.. Education-Basic Education 

Performance Indicator: Primary Net Emroilment Rate for a Sample of Countries Receiving Basic Education 
Funds 


FY2006 

FY 2007 

FY2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

72.0% 

76.0% 

78.0% 

79.0% 

80.0% 

83.0% 

Above 

Target 

81.0% 

83.5% 


Data Source: UNESCO Institute of Statistics (UlS), which is responsible for collecting global education data. The 
USAID targets and results are based on a sub-sample of 10 countries across regions: Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, 

Honduras, Mali, Pakistan, Senegal, Tanzani a, Yemen, and Zambia. _ 

Data Quality: Data comes from the acknowledged third party organization (in this case a multilateral) responsible for 
collecting and maintaining global education data. Each country reports their country level data to the UNESCO 
Institute of Statistics, which reviews al 1 data for eiTors. Because of lags at each stage there is a two year delay in 
reporting. Problems with reliability remain with all global education data, and data is often delayed or missing for 
countries, but this is the ino.st straightforward indicator for a.ssessment and interpretation. 


Program Area: Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations 


FY 2010 Actual FY 201 1 FY 2012 

CR Request 


iavestiog in People (in thousands) 

10,523,997 


11,043,496 

Social and Economic Services and Protection 
for Vulnerable Populations 

514,015 

- 

344,762 


Social services and assistance programs play an important role in reducing poverty, offering targeted 
assistance to meet basic needs for vulnerable populations. Activities in this area address factors that place 
individuals at risk for poverty, exclusion, neglect, or victimization. Examples include programs that 
provide wheelchairs and support for people with disabilities, support for war victims, and assistance for 
displaced children and orphans (other than in HIV/AIDS programs). Under Public Law 109-95, the 
Secretariat for the U.S, Government Special Advisor for Orphans and Vulnerable Children is housed at 
USAID to promote a comprehensive, coordinated, and effective response on the part of the 
U.S. Government to the world's most vulnerable children. Social assistance programs help people gain 
access to opportunities that support their full and productive participation in society so they rebound from 
temporary adversity, cope with chronic poverty, reduce their vulnerability, and increase self-reliance. The 
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following representative indicators track improvements in the coverage of a nation’s social assistance and 
social service programs for vulnerable people. 


Social Services Beneficiaries 


The U.S. Government provides social services through a number of special funds. Spccillcally, the 
Special Programs Addressing the Needs of Survivors (SPANS) consists of five congressional iy directed 
programs targeted to reduce the risks and reinforce the capacities of communities, local NGOs, and 
governments to provide services and protection for vulnerable groups (c.g. vulnerable children, victims of 
war and torture, and people with disabilities). In FY 2010, SPANS c.Kcccdcd the targets established for the 
funds and provided direct assistance and training to 233,949 children and adults. 

Under the Leahy War Victims Fund, through support given to the International Committee for the Red 
Cross/Special Fund for the Disabled for the African continent, 25 rehabilitation centers in 14 countries 
provided critical physical rehabilitation services. In addition, the program provided over 1 0,000 
prostheses, orthoses, crutches, and wheelchairs. The Displaced Children and Oqrhans Fund created four 
new programs to strengthen child protection systems. The Victims of Torture Fund strengthened the 
capacity of 16 torture treatment centers to rehabilitate individuals, families, and community members 
suffering from the effects of torture, fhe Wheelchair Fund supports the distribution of thousands of 
wheelchairs to vulnerable populations. The Disability Fund supports 34 disability inclusive programs in 
29 countrio.s. In Haiti, the Fund provided initial and ongoing guidance to ensure that needs of persons with 
disabilities were incorporated into relief and results efforts after the January 20 1 0 earthquake. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Progr am Area: So c ial an d Economic Services and Protection for V ulnerable Populations 


Performance Indicatory Number of People Benefiting from USG-Supported Social Services 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

KY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

PY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

3,370,392 

816,258 

3,136,8.38 

2.988. 115 

1,665,905 

2.220.770 

Above 

Target 

2,441,469 

2,093,503 


Data Source: FY 2010 Perfonnance Plans and Reports from Afghanistan, Armenia, Belarus, Benin, Burundi, China, 
Colombia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Fxuador, (ieorgia, Jordan, Kosovo, Russia, Vietnam, , Zambia, 
Zimbabwe, Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance (DCHA-USAlD)and Global Health (USAID) as 
captu red i n the U. S. G overnment Forei gn As sistance Coordination tind rracking System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADSJ Chapter 203.3.5, hllp://www.iisaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Social Assistance Benejieiaries 

Social assi.stance refers to projects aimed at increasing community assets, household assets, or 
strengthening human capital. The overall target for number of people benefiting from social assistance 
program.s fell short w'ith the USAID Africa Regional program missing its target by 1 .34 million due to 
delays with disbursing FY 2009 funds for the Special Self-Help program. However, this shortfall was 
partially made up by an additional 500,000 people benetitting in Pakistan and 183,357 in Haiti in FY 2010. 
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OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Program Arcai: Social and Economic Services and Protection for Va lnerable Populations 

Performance indicator: Number of People Benefiting From USG^Supportcd Social Assistance Programming 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY2010 i 
Results 

FY2010 1 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

2377,766 

1,081,670 

3,535,001 

3,485,079 

4,038,719 

3,431,548 

Below 

Target 

3,018,778 

2,962,752 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports from Afghanistan, Armenia, [Belarus, Benin, Burundi, China, 
Colombia, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Kcuador, Georgia, Jordan, Kosovo, Russia, Vietnam, , Zambia, 
Zimbabwe, Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance (DCHA-USAID)and Global Health (USAJD) as 
captured in Uie U.S. Government Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQ As), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, hUp://www.usaid.gov/po!icy/ads/200/203.pdf).b 
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OBJECTIVE FOUR 

PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 

Broad-based economic growth is vital to building a stable, peaceful, and prosperous world, while 
overcoming the root causes of conflict, extreme poverty, and food and energy insecurity. It is also 
fundamental to achieving the Millennium Development Goals and sustainable solutions to health threats, 
climate change, and other development challenges. Economic growth provides citizens and their 
governments with the resources they need to meet their own needs and aspirations, including improved 
education, health, peace, and security; and to emerge from dependence on foreign assistance. 

The United States plays a unique and leading role in promoting broad-based economic growth and 
prosperity. U.S. Economic Growth assistance works with both government and nongovernment partners 
to empower private entrepreneurs, workers, and enterprises to take advantage of expanding economic 
opportunities in a globalized world. This assistance is coordinated with U.S. diplomatic efforts and other 
foreign policy tools to promote good economic governance, expand economic opportunities, protect 
property and other economic rights, reduce barriers to trade, standardize regulations and practices, and 
establish global, regional, and country policy environments that promote constructive private sector 
competition, entrepreneurship, innovation, trade, and investment. Through a wide range of public-private 
partncrship.s, it draws on the unparalleled expertise and resources of the U.S, private sector and civil society 
to augment and enhance U.S. assistance cfTorts. This llcxiblc and innovative approach helps developing 
country partners create more jobs, raise productivity and wages, improve working conditions, protect labor 
rights, and manage natural resources vital for sustained material development and improved living 
conditions. 

The United States benefits from economic growth in developing countries. Economic growth reduces the 
need for U.S. humanitarian and other emergency assistance. The developing world is emerging as the 
largest market for U.S. exports. Rapid recovery from the current global crisis and restoration of 
broad-based economic growth will further expand the number of countries that have become effective 
partners with the United States in working toward a more stable, secure, healthy, and prosperous world. 

In FY 2010, the United States committed approximately $4.4 billion in funding to programs within the 
strategic objective of Promoting Economic Cirowth and Prosperity, representing approximately 13.6 
percent of the Department of State and USAID’s foreign assistance budget. A sample of programs and 
related performance indicators arc presented in the following chapter to help describe the broad range of 
U.S. efforts in this strategic goal. Analysis of performance data is included for important contextual 
information and to examine the reasons underlying reported performance. Within Promoting Economic 
Growth and Prosperity, seven indicators were above target and live were below target. Several indicators 
have no FY 2010 performance rating because data were collected for the first lime in FY 2010, but no FY 
2010 target had previously been set. 
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Program Area: Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


FYZOlOActual FY2011 FY2012 

( R Reqiii'St 


Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 

thousands) 

4,439,0771 


' 4.749.383 

Macroeconomic Foundation for (ii'owth 

246,l7f 

- 

265,329 


A solid macroeconomic foundation for broad-based growth consists of sound fiscal and monetary policies 
capable institutions, and governments’ abilities to use these tools to manage the economy. U.S. assistance 
works to strengthen these foundations by establishing a stable and predictable macroeconomic environment 
that encourages the private sector to make productivity-enhancing investments. Countries with open, 
competitive economics tend to experience more rapid growth without sacrificing goals relating to poverty 
reduction or income distribution. Those with greater debt burdens are often forced to prioritize budget 
expenditures, resulting in spending cuts that damage programs important to the public good such as 
education, health, and infrastructure maintenance. These programs benefit the most marginalized and 
poorest citizens. The United States provides technical assistance and training to support the design and 
implementation of key macroeconomic reforms in money and banking policy, fiscal policy, trade and 
exchange rate policy, and national income accounting, measurement, and analysis. 

Inflation Rate 

Inflation decreases the real value of money and other monetary items. It reflects the increase in tlie overall 
price level of goods in an economy, which results in a decrease in the amount of goods a unit of currency 
can buy. Inflation is a key indicator of macroeconomic stability. High inflation is indicative of a volatile 
economy and can adversely affect economic growth through unfavorable influence on investment 
decisions, In such an environment, inefficiencies also occur as firms focus on marginalizing losses from 
currency inflation. Inflation rate is a new indicator for FY 2010 and has been selected to monitor the 
impact of U.S. Government programs designed to help correct or avoid fiscal imbalance in 1 8 
non-oil-cxporting countries where significant current or historic concern about fiscal performance exists. 

A low and steady rate of inflation is favored by most economists; therefore, targets for the out-years are set 
at a constant level of five percent. 
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OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY »New Indicator* 


ProKraiii Area: M acroeconomic Foundation far Growth 
Performance Indicator: Inflation Rate 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Varget 

FY 2012 
Target 

6.6% 

7.2% 

14.4% 

4.0% 

N/A 

6.2% 

No Rating 

5.0% 

5.0% 


Data Source: inlernalional Monetary Fund’s (IMF) World Economic Outlook ( WEO) database for ail countries 
except West Bank/Gaza. The 2006-2009 figures for West Bank/Gaza were gathered from the World Bank’s World 
Development Indicators. Countries monitored for this indicator are: Afghanistan. Armenia, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Georgia, Haiti, Indonesia, .Iordan, Kosovo, Kyrgyzstan, Lebanon, Mongolia, Nepal, Philippines, Sudan, Tajikistan, 
West Bank/Gaza, and Vietnam. In FY 2010, data was not available for West Bank/Gaza. 

Data Quality: The WEO database contains selected macroeconomic data series and contains the IMF slafTs analysis 
and projections of economic developments in many individual countries. The data are maintained jointly by the IMF’s 
Research Department and regional departments, with the latter regularly updating country projections based on 
consistent global assumptions. The WEO database reflects information from both national source agencies and 
international organizations. World Development Indicators are part of the World Bank’s annual compilation of data 
on development. Before publication, the data undergo a rigorous review' and validation process by World Bank 
technical staff and country-level committees of statistical agencies. The USAID Economic Analysis and Data Service 
Project examines the data afler public release and notifies IMF or World Bank if erroneous data are published. Some 
FY 2010 llgurcs are IMF staff estimates. 


Fiscal Deficit Progress 

To maintain a macroeconomic environment that fosters growth, countries must have sound fiscal policies 
that balance stability and societal needs. The fiscal deficit to gross domestic product (GDP) ratio is one of 
the most accepted measures to assess a nation’s debt burden and fiscal policy. It is defined by general 
government net lending over borrowing expressed as a percentage of GDP, and is calculated as revenue 
minus total expenditure. Countries with modest fiscal deficits provide greater reassurance to private 
investors and do not crowd out private borrowers from domestic banking and capital markets. Countries 
with high fiscal deficits and large debt burdens arc often forced to prioritize budget expenditures, resulting 
in spending cuts that damage programs important to the public good such as education, health, and 
infrastructure rnainicnance. These programs benefit the most marginalized and poorest citizens. 

Fiscal deficit data is collected for 1 7 non-oil-oxporting countries w'herc there is significant current or 
historic concern about fiscal performance, and where U.S. assistance leverages or implements substantial 
projects to help correct or avoid fiscal imbalance. For example, U.S. Government programs provide 
technical assistance to raise "domestic resource mobilization" from tax and customs collcction.s. Results 
arc expressed as the average of the medians for the prev ious three calendar years. Therefore, the result 
reported for FY 20 1 0 of -3.4 is the average of the annual mean fiscal deficit in the 1 7 eounlrics from 
2007-09. This result shows a shortfall (cxprcs.scd as an increase in the fiscal deficit as a percentage of 
GDP) due to the impact of the global financial crisis, which had a negative impact on economic growth and 
reduced tax revenues. The recession increased fiscal deficits because government spending increased 
temporarily to replace private spending. The impact of the crisis in FY 2008 and FY 2009 will continue to 
impact results in FY 2011; therefore, a lower target has been established. It is anticipated that the 
unlavorablo trend for this indicator will reverse in FY 2012. Nonetheless, individual USAID programs 
continue to make progress. Specifically, in I’.l Salvador, the Tax Policy and Administration Reform 
Project improved tax administration efficiency, increasing revenue without rai.sing tax rates. This project 
modernized the tax information technology system, instituted fairer and more rigorous audits, boosted 
antieorruplion initiatives, and improved taxpayer services. 
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OBJKCTIVE; PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


Program Area: Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


Performance Indicator: Three-Year Average in the Fiscal Deficit as a Percent of Gross Domestic Product 
((-»!•) 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 20 1 2 
Target 

-2.8 

-2.1 

-2.0 

-2.2 

-2.6 

-3.4 

Below 

Target 

-3.9 

-3.7 


Data Source: IMF World Economic Outlook (WEO) database. Prior to FY 2010, data was taken from the World 
Bank’s World Development Indicator database, which no longer collects this information. Prior-year results have 
been adjusted to reflect information in the new data set for 1 7 countries where U.S. Government programs are having 
an impact on the macroeconomic foundation for growth. Countries monitored for this indicator are: Afghanistan, 
Armenia, Egypt, El Salvador, Georgia, Haiti, Indonesia, Jortlan, Kosovo, Kyrgyzstan, Lebanon, Mongolia, Nepal, 
Philippines, Sudan, Tajikistan, and Vietnam. 

Data Quality: The WEO database contains selected macroeconomic data series and contains IMF's analysis and 
projections of economic developments in many individual countries. The data are maintained jointly by the IMF’s 
Research Department and regional departments, with the latter regularly updating country projections based on 
consistent global assumptions. The WEO database reflects information from both national source agencies and 
international organizations. The USAID Economic Analysis and Data Service Project examines the data after public 
release and notifies the IMF if erroneous data are published. 


Program Area: Trade and Investment 


FY 2010 Actual FY 201 1 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Promating Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 

thousands)' ,, 

4,439,077 


4,749.383 

Trade and Investment 

258,.S70 

- 

216,247 


Trade and investment arc the principal mechanisms through which global market forces of competition, 
specialization, human resource development, technology transfer, and scientific and technological 
innovation raise disposable income and generate growth. The United States promotes increases on both 
multilateral and bilateral levels through technical assistance and training in effectively negotiating and 
implementing trade agreements and trade preference programs, including related labor and environmental 
provisions. Programs also assist developing countries’ citizens to benefit from bilateral, regional, and 
global trade and investment opportunities. 

Export/Import Procedures 

Greater engagement in international trade can increase a country’s per capita income, often dramatically. 
Developing countries in the 1990s that successfully integrated into the global economy enjoyed per capita 
income increases, while countries that limited their participation in the global economy experienced 
economic decline. Research confirms that countries can boost the ability of the companies located in their 
territory to compete more effectively in trade if they promote efficient import/export procedures that reduce 
the cost of doing business. Reducing the time it takes to import and export goods improves price 
competitiveness of traded goods on average one percent each day, and as much as four percent per day. 
Efficient movement of inputs and timely delivery of exports to clients are key determinants of private .sector 
competitiveness, productivity, and wage growth. 
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The data in the table below represent the aggregate average time to comply with import and export 
procedures (in days) for 13 countries receiving U.S. foreign assistance with a specific trade facilitation 
focus. Monitoring this average across countries allows the U.S, Government to measure the aggregate 
performance of its programs that strive to improve the trade and investment environment for businesses in 
these countries and regions. The FY 2010 target of 76 days w'as exceeded. Import/export time was 
reduced by 1 7 days in Kazakhstan, whore USAID’s trade and business-environment reform projects 
assisted the government. Overall, five countries made improvements. On average, countries with 
programs on customs and trade facilitation improved their import/export procedures time by one and a half 
days. 


Since FY 2006, the time it takes to fulfill import'export procedures has steadily reduced, indicating an 
improvement in the Trade and Investment Program Area. Future progrcs.s is likely to slow down because 
the focus of U.S. Government assistance is moving from quick wins to addressing more intransient 
problems. For example, assistance to date produced significant time reductions through administrative 
streamlining (reducing the number of documentary requirements) and enabled advance filing of trade 
documents. In the future, assistance will focus on improving port handling, establishing efficient 
international border posts, and introducing modern risk-management systems. The impact of these 
activities will take longer to realize time savings. Targets for FY 201 1 and FY 2012 arc therefore more 
modest than in prior years. 


OBJECTIVE; PROiVlOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


P rogram Area: Tr ade and Iny^tm^nt 

Perform ance Indicator: Time Necessary to Comply wit h all Procedures Required to Export/Import Goods 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
large! 

FY2010 

Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FV 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
T arget 

84 days 

80 days 

77 days 

74 days 

76 days 

73 days 

Above 

Target 

72 days 

71 days 


Data Source: World Bank. Doing Business Report. Countries monitored for this indicalor are: Afghanistan, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Burkina Faso. Kenya, Haiti Botswana, Macedonia, Columbia, (ihana, Tajikistan, Indonesia, and 
Guatemala. The value is the average time to comply with export procedures (days) and the time to comply with import 
proc edures (d a ys). Global reporting of this data started in FY 2005, but did not cover all listed countries until 2008. 
Data Quality; The World Bank Doing Business ProjecI provides objeclive measures of business regulations and their 
enforcement across 183 economies. Before publication, the data undergo a rigorous review and validation process by 
World Bank technical staff. The USAID Economic Analysis and Data Service Project examine data after public 
release and noti fy the World Bank if erroneous data are published. 

Prior year numbers are often updated/corrccled post publication. The 20 1 0 target was based on a 2009 result which 
was subsequently updated. Therefore the FY 20 1 0 target is higher than the revised 2009 result. 


Program Area: Financial Sector 


EV 20 1 0 Actual F V 20 II F Y 20 1 2 

CR Request 


Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 

thou.sands) 

4,439,077 


4,749,383 

Financial Sector 

1 14,966 

- 

86,089 


A sound financial system is critical to economic development. It mobilizes capital for productive private 
sector investment while providing the resources needed to fund essential government services such as 
education and health care. The United States is committed to improve financial sector governance, 
accounting, and transparency, and combat corruption and financial crimes. U.S. assistance also seeks to 
improve the quality of financial services and their availability to entrepreneurs, enterprises, and consumers. 
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Private Sector Credit A vailahility 

Credit for the private sector is one of the keys to economic growth. Comparative analysis of poverty, 
private credit, and GDP growth rates over 20 years shows countries with higher levels of private credit 
e.Kpcrienccd more rapid reductions in poverty levels than countries with comparable growth rates but lower 
levels of private credit. Private credit increases the amount of money available to consumers and small 
businesses, which in turn increases the level of economic activity, generating more job opportunities and 
higher incomes. As consumers and businesses use private credit more regularly, the level of private credit 
as a percent of GDP increases, spurring overall economic growth in a manner that has a greater impact on 
alleviating poverty. 

Data to illustrate the progress of United States-assisted countries in increasing levels of credit to the private 
sector is taken from the World Bank’s World Development Indicator database, but results for FY 2010 were 
not available as of .lanuary 2011. Prior accomplishments arc attributed to improvements in monetary and 
fiscal management by developing countries. In addition, the financial infrastructure put in place since the 
crisis in the late 1990s enables banks to lend more responsibly to households and businesses in developing 
economies. Many of these improvements were made with USAID assistance. However, the indicator 
reflects an outcome impacted by a wide range of activities and events. The performance of financial 
markets in developing countries during the current financial crisis provides confidence that the FY 2010, 
FY 2011, and FY 2012 targets remain realistic. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


[progra m Ar ea: Fiaanciai Sector 

[performance Indicator: Credit tn Private Sector as a Percent of Gross, Domestic Product (GDP) 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 1 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY2()I0 

Target 

FY2010 1 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 


55.9% 

59.1% 

60,5% 

61.0% 

N/A 

Datxi not 
available 

61.5% 

62.0% 


Data Source: World Bank, World Development Indicators. Data refers to the weighted average for all low and 

middl e cou ntries. 

Data Quality: World Development Indicators are one of the World Bank's annual compilations of data about 
development. There is usually a one-year time delay in data reported such that data reported for FY 2009 reflected 
achievements in the 2008 calendar year. Before publication, the data undergo a rigorous review and validation process 
by World Bank technical staff and country-level committees of statistical agencies. Prior year data is updated in light 
of new information. The USAID Economic Analysis and Data Service Project examine the data after public release 
and notify the World Bank if erroneous data are published. 


Program Area: Infrastructure 


FY 201 0 Actual FY 2011 FY 201 2 

GR Request 


Prqttioting Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 

thousands) 

i_,''.44W,077 


- IflN 

4,74>),.383 

Infrastructure 

443,846 

- 

883,216 


Access to compctitivcly-priced modem energy, communication, and transport services are critical elements 
of economic growth. The United States supports the creation, improvement, and sustainability of physical 
infrastructure and related services in both urban and rural areas to enhance the economic environment and 
improve economic productivity of men and women. The United States promotes sustainable 
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improvements in the governance of infrastructure by utilizing opportunities for public-private partnerships, 
strengthening capacities for oversight and management, expanding markets for tradable infrastrueturc 
services, and promoting clean energy activities. This approach is based on data that shows that countries 
with efficient markets and abundant natural resources arc most likely to foster transparency, strengthen the 
rule of law, and ensure subsequent benefits arc widely enjoyed. These market conditions help countries 
avoid the so-callcd “paradox of plenty,” where dependence on natural resource wealth works to inhibit the 
political and economic development of a country. 

The United States supports a comprehensive approach to infrastructure development by helping to establish 
viable institutions, sound legal and regulatory environments, markct-ba.scd financial flows, cutting-edge 
technologies, and prioritizing maintenance. For example, the United States is helping to accelerate 
expanded access to broadband Internet connectivity and communications technology to underserved 
populations in Africa. The United States is providing major assistance to expand access to energy services 
in selected countries like Afghanistan, making direct financial investment in energy infrastructure to 
support reconstruction and rehabilitation of critical facilities. Direct investment in energy, even when 
more limited such as in Armenia, arc combined with sector reforms to safeguard sustainability. Within the 
transportation sector, the United States contributes to road construction for reconstruction in post-conflict 
and post-disaster situations and to enhance rural agriculture based economic development, U.S. assistance 
performance in infrastructure was mixed in FY 2010. However, investments will continue to improve 
trade and economic growth over the long-term. 

Aceexx lo Energy Infraslniciure 

In FY 2010, programs foil short of the target of ,T094,i34 people with increased access to modern energy 
services by 3 i percent, primarily because projects in Afghanistan were reoriented; improving service 
availability in Kabul from an average of 4 to 24 hours a day was prioritized over increasing the number of 
clients. Targets were missed in Brazil due to a funding reduction. 


OBJECTIVE: PRO.MOTING ECONO.MIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


Program Arta: Infrastruc ture 

Performance Indicator: Number of People with Increased Access to Modern Energy Services as a Result of 
USG Assistance 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY2010 

Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

922,81.5 

1.865,076 

803,277 

4,426,952 

3,094.134 

2,129.223 

Below 

'I'argci 

1,687,087 

1,217,835 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Reports for Afghanislan. .Armenia. Brazil, Georgia, Philippines. Sudan, and 
USAID Sou th Asia Regional as reported in (h e Foreign^Assislancc Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each Operating Unit must document the methodology used lo conduct 
the DQAs. DQA and data source records arc maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via 
the Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer lo USAID’s 
Automated Directive S ystem [ADS] Cliaplc r 203.3.5, liUp.7/www.usaid.gov.''poiicy/ads/200./203.pd(j. 


Access lo Commimications hifraslrucliire 

FY 2010 results for increasing access to internet .services failed to meet the target of 701,800 people 
because procurement for the Cilobal Quilt Alliance, which will increase Internet connectivity in Africa, was 
delayed. It is expected that results will be achieved in FY 20 1 1 . Other USAID activities to improve 
bilateral and regional legal and telecom environments have been completed. These activities increased 
competition, reduced costs W'ith new technology, and indirectly improved access. New activities will 
continue lo focus on technical assistance for market liberalization and universal service. 
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Because it is difficult to attribute USAID’s contribution to the increase the numbers of people with access to 
Internet services, the specific indicator, “Number of People with Access to Internet Service as a Result of 
USG Assistance” will be discontinued and is being replaced by the third-party indicator, “Number of 
Internet Users.” In addition, another third-party indicator, “Number of Mobile Subscribers,” has been 
added. Recent studies by the World Bank and others have drawn linkages between an increased number of 
Internet users and mobile phone subscribers and GDP per capita. Data link a 1 . 1 2 percent increase in GDP 
per capita in low- and medium-income countries for every 1 0 percent increase in the number of Internet 
users, and a 0,8 1 percent increase in GDP per capita for every 10 percent increase in the mobile subscription 
rate. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTI.NG ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY *To Be Discontinued* 


Program Area: Infrastructure 

P erformance Indicator: Number of People with Access to Internet Service as a Resul t of LISO Assistance 

FY 2006 FY2007 FY 2008 FY 2009 FY 2010 FY2010 FY 2010 F”r20I I I FY2()12 

Results Results Results Results Target Results Rating Target Target 

5..S44,842 6,556.232 1,509,803 531,398 701,800 256,118 N/A N/A 

j J Target 

Data Source: FY 2010 Perfomiance Plans and Reports for Algeria, Philippines, USAID Africa Regional, and USAID 
Office of Development Partners as reported in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each Operating Unit must document the methodology used to conduct 
the DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via 
the Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, http://www.usaid.gov/poiicy/ads/200/203.pd0. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY *Ncw Indicator* 


Program AfeSi; Infrastructure .vg V V __ 

Perfor^nce I ndicator: Number of Internet U s ers . 

FY 2006 T FY 2007 FY 2008 FY 2009'T F'Y2010 FY 2010 FY 2010 FY 2011 FY 2012 

Results Results Results Results Target Results Rating Ta r get Ta rget 

r.2SB 1.4B _ _ 1 .6 B ~r~ 1.7B N/A I .9B | No Rating | 2.1B 2.3B 

Data Source: United Nation’s International Telecommunications Union (UN/ITU), World 
relecommunications/lnformation and Communications Technology Development Report 20 1 0: “Monitoring the 

WSIS Ta rgets. A mid-ter m review.” 

Data Quality; The UN/ITU is the premier data source for global collection and normalization of ICT-related data. 
The annual report includes the best quality of data available for the telecommunications sector. 


OBJECTIVE: 


PROMOTING ECONOMI C GRO WTH AND PROSPERITY 


*New Indicator* 


Program Area: Infrastructure , . - 

Performance Indic ator: Number of M o bile Subscribers - 

FY 2006 FY 2007 FY 2008 RyTo09 FY 2010 F'Y 2010 FY2010 FY201I FY 2012 

Results Results Results Results Target Results Rating Target Target 

ItB ^ I 5.0B I No Rating I S.4B | 5.SB 

Data Source: United Nation’s International Telecommunications Union (UN/ITU), World 
Telecommunications/Information and Communications Technology Development Report 2010: “Monitoring the 

WSIS Targets, A mid-term review.” 

Data Quality: The UN/ITU is the premier data source for global collection and normalization of ICT-related data. 
The annual report includes the best quality of data available for the telecommunications sector. 
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Acce.sx to Transporkition injraslnicliire 

Transportation infrastructure projects exceeded their FY 2010 target or2, 006,570 people by more than 
800,000. This success is due to projects in Sudan, which exceeded their targets by over 100 percent as 
refugees returned and economic activity rebounded along key transportation corridors. The program in 
Madagascar also exceeded targets by 65 percent because more communities than anticipated prioritized 
Road-Food for Assets activities in their local community development plans following destruction caused 
by tropical storm Hubert in 2010. 


OBJECTIVE; PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


[Program Area: Infrastructure 


Performance Indicator: Number of People Benefiting from USG-Sponsored Transportation Infrastructure 
Projects 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY20I0 : 
Rating : 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

1,079.255 

2,404,561 

864,799 

2,341,526 

2,006,570 

2,863,566 

Above 
Target | 

3,096,426 

2.006.875 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports for Afghanistan, Central African Republic, Madagascar and 
Sudan as reported in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tnreking System. 


Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. F,ach Operating Unit must document the methodology used to conduct 
the DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance M:inagcmem Plans; Missions certify via 
the Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, littp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Program Area: Agriculture 


FY 2010 Actual EY 2011 FY2012 

C R Request 


Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 
thousands) 

4,439,077 


4,749,383 

Agriculture 

1.663,070 

- 

1.685,547 


In many developing countries, increased productivity and growth in the agricultural sector is critical to 
overall economic prosperity and poverty reduction. Agriculture is defined as the science and practice of 
food, feed, and fiber production (including forestry, wildlife, livestock, poultry, aquaculture, and 
lloriculturc); and its relationship to natural resource processing, marketing, distribution, utilization 
(including nutrition), policy environment, and trade. In this sector, the United States promotes broad-based 
agricultural sector growth, expanded agricultural trade and market systems, and broadened application of 
scientific and technological advancc.s, including biotechnology and sustainable natural resource 
management. Increased agricultural productivity is an important goal for nearly all the countries in which 
the United Slates provides assistance. In FY 201 1 , activities in this Program Area will be a core element of 
the President’s Feed the Future (FTF) initiative. 

The majority of people living in developing countries rely on agriculture for their livelihoods. Rural 
farmers, many of whom arc women, have opportunities to increase their share of domestic, regional, or 
international markets through new opportunities provided by globalization. However, to become 
competitive in today’s global marketplace, farmers need to integrate into the production chain — from the 
farm to the grocer’s shelf To bring about this integration, U.S. Government activities promote the 
adoption of productivity enhancing technologies, improvement in product and quality control standai ds, 
and access to market information and infrastructure. 
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Benefiting Rural Households 

In FY 2010, the United States exceeded its target of 2.27 million rural households benefiting directly from 
its interventions in agriculture by nearly 1 million. Success can be attributed to effective training and 
extension services, increased access to sales agents and service providers, and scaling up or expanding 
proven approaches to new areas. Many of the households benefiting are amongst the most vulnerable and 
include significant numbers of households headed by women. Recognizing the key role women play in 
agriculture, USAID targeted FTF activities more directly toward women and intensified gender awareness 
efforts among implementing partners and their corresponding work with program beneficiaries. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


P rogram Area: Agrkultare ■ ^ 

Performance Indicatori Number of Rural Households Benefiting Directly from USG Interventions 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

1,370,089 

3,780,419 

3,536,170 

2,079,359 

2,269,795 

3,193,062 

Above 

Target 

3,784,805 

4,767,342 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Plans and Reports for Angola, Bangladesh, Bolivia, Burkina Faso, Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Georgia, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, Jordan, Kenya, Liberia, Macedonia, Malawi, Nepal, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Rwanda, Senegal, Sudan, Tanzania, Timor-Leste, Uganda, Vietnam, Yemen, Zambia, USAID 
Bureau for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian A.ssistance (DCHA), USAID Bureau of Economic Growth, 
Agricullure, and Trade (BOAT), USAID Office of Development Partners and USAID West Africa Region as reported 

in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Perfonnance data, verified using Dala Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each Operating Unit must document the methodology used to conduct 
the DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via 
the Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5. htlp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Value of Agricultural Exports and Sales 

In addition to working with rural households, farmers, and farm groups, U.S. agricultural assistance focuses 
on expanding access to markets by reducing trade barriers within and between countries. In FY 2010, 
producers benefiting from U.S. assistance increased the value of international exports of targeted 
agricultural commodities by an average of 28.2 percent, greatly exceeding the targeted 1 0 percent. 

Success can be attributed to several factors. In Zambia, targets were exceeded following training in 
agriculture productivity and improved technologies. This led to improved quality of products, resulting in 
a positive increase in value. In Indonesia and Timor-Leste, a bumper coffee crop significantly increased 
the value of exports. In Albania, the identification of new markets for tomatoes increased the value of 
exports by 680 percent. 

FTF also focuses on and facilitates commercialization of commodities among smallholder farmers. In all 
FTF-focus countries, smallholders arc learning to run their fanns as businesses and compete successfully in 
national and international markets. Improved markets will, in turn, contribute to increased agricultural 
productivity. To monitor incremental sales at the farm level, a new indicator was added in FY 2010: “Value 
of Incremental Sales Attributed to FTF Implementation.” In FY 2010, smallholders in two countries 
participating in FTF activities benefited from a $927,778 increase in purchases of targeted agricultural 
products. It is anticipated that all 20 FTF countries will report on this indicator in the future as reflected in 
the ambitious targets established for FY 201 1 and FY 2012. 
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Agriculiural Technology 

A key piece ofmeasuring USAID’s success in working with smallholder larmers and rural households is 
the number of fanners and beneficiaries who apply new technologies and practices. Technological change 
and its adoption by different actors in the agricultural supply chain is critical to increasing smallholders’ 
agricultural production and agricultural productivity at regional and national levels. 

In FY 2010, more than 1 .5 million farmers and others applied new technologies or management practices, 
exceeding the target of 897,88 1 by 67.5 percent. This success can be attributed to an increased emphasis 
on extension and outreach, expansion of activities to new areas and new crops, and the impact of prior 
programs on livelihoods. Prior successes created a powerful example that increased the number of farmers 
interested in improved crop varieties and adoption of techniques observed in use on neighboring Helds. 
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OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


Program Area: Agriculture 

Performance Indicator: Number of farmers and others vKho have applied new technologies or management 
practices as a result of USG assistance 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 ! 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY20I0 i 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N/A 

N/A 

96,069 

659,384 

897,881 

1,504,537 

Above 

Target 

3,625,737 

3,938,075 


Data Source: FY 20 1 0 Performance Reports for Azerbaijan, Bosnia and Hei-zegovina, Burkina Faso, Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Georgia, Guinea, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malawi, Mozambique, Nepal, Niger. Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Rwanda, Senegal, South Africa, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Tajikistan, Tanzania, Timor-Leste, Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, USAID Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian AssLstance (DCHA), USAID Economic Growth, 
Agriculture and T rade (EGAT), USAID Office of Development Partners (ODP), and USAID Southern Africa 
Regional, as reported in the Foreign Assi.stance Coordination and Tracking System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each Operating Unit must document the methodology used to conduct 
the DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via 
the Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5. htlp://www.usaid.gov/policy/ads/200/203.pdf). 


Program Area: Private Sector Competitiveness 


FY 2010 Actual FY201I FY20I2 

CR Request 


Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 
thousands) 

4,439,077 

' ■ ■ ■ ; 

4,749383 

Private Sector Competitiveness 

731,186 

- 

633,015 


U.S. assistance to support private sector development helps countries create an economic environment that 
encourages entrepreneurship, competition, and investment. Assistance also empowers people and 
enterprises to take advantage of economic opportunity. A closely coordinated blend of diplomacy and 
development assistance aims for economic transformation that creates more jobs, increases productivity 
and wages, improves working conditions, protects labor rights, and creates more opportunities for the poor, 
women, and other disadvantaged groups to participate in expanding local, regional, and global markets. 

The key to sustained economic growth is increasing productivity at the level of firms, from 
microenterprises and family farms to multinational corporations. In many poor countries, complex and 
costly regulations discourage firms from investing in new technologies and inhibit productivity growth. 
Through private-sector competitiveness efforts, the United States helps countries avoid unnecessary or 
inefficient administrative “red tape.” Evidence from previous activities shows this is an effective way to 
improve the microeconomic environment, reduce corruption, and encourage private-sector-led growth. At 
the same time, direct assistance to private sector associations, firms, labor union.s, and workers helps to 
develop the knowledge and skills needed to increase productivity, increase worker compensation, and 
improve working conditions, in order to thrive in a competitive global marketplace. 
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Commercial Laws Enacted 

U.S. efforts have focused on assisting governments to pul commercial laws in place that address the 1 1 core 
legal areas' necessary for a healthy business climate. The data collected represent the number of laws 
enacted annually within the group of countries receiving U.S. assistance. In FY 2010, the U.S. assislance 
program did not meet its target of 26 laws, due to delays in the ratification oflaws drafted in Egypt and 
delays in launching a new assistance program in Georgia. 

A country’s ability to demonstrate improvements in any of the 1 1 core legal areas indicates systemic 
changes to build up the private sector arc underway. Additional programmatic approaches to increase 
private sector competitiveness include assisting countries to improve policies, laws, regulations, and 
administrative practices affecting the private sector’s ability to compete nationally and internationally. 

The United States’ activilics in this area include the adoption and implementation of policies, as well as 
their oversight by elected and appointed olTieials, nongovernmental organizations, and the private sector. 
Activities also include reducing barriers to competition and unwarranted distortions to market prices, 
reducing policy and regulatory barriers to establishing and operating businesses, and strengthening the legal 
framework surrounding property rights to ensure the rights of both men and women. The indicator on 
commercial laws put in place captures only a limited amount of U.S. assistance to the private sector. 
Therefore, it will be eliminated. In its place, a new and more comprehensive indicator of private sector 
competitiveness, the Global Competitiveness Index (GCI), has been added in FY 2010. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY *To be Discontinued * 


Program Area: Private Sector Competitiveness 


Performance Indicator: Number of Commercial Laws Put into Place with USG Assistance that Fall in the 
Eleven Core Legal Categories for a Healthy Business Environment 


FY 2006 
Results 


33 


FY 2007 
Results 


41 


FY 2008 
Results 


30 


FY 2009 
Results 


FY 2010 
'I'argei 


26 


FY 2010 
Results 


FY 2010 
Rating 


Below 

fargel 


FY 2011 
Target 


N/A 


FY 2012 
Target 


N/A 


Data Source: FY 20 1 0 Perl'orm:inee Reports from Egypt, Georgia, Kosovo, Macedonia, South Africa and the USA1D| 
iOffice of Development I’arlners as reported in the Foreign Assislance Coordination and Tracking System. Note: 
Fluctuations in the target level for this indicator are retlective of the shifting business and political environment in 
individual countries and the way that U.S, government funds are programmed each year. 


Data Quality: Perfonnance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each Operating Unit must document the methodology used to conduct 
the DQAs. DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans: Missions certify via 
the Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID’s 
Aulumated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, hnp:/7www.usaid.gov/policy./ads/2()(V203.pdf), 


Global Compctiliveness 

A primary focus of U.S foreign assistance is removing unnecessary regulation that discourages investment 
in new technologies to enhance productivity, which will improve the microeconomic environment, reduce 
corruption, and encourage private-sector-Icd growth. USAID also provides direct assistance to empower 
men, women, and enterprises to take advantage of new economic opportunities. GCI monitors 1 2 
determinants ofcompctitivcncss: institutions, infrastructure, macroeconomic stability, health and primary 


’ rhe eleven Legal Categories are: Company Law; Contract Law & Enforcemenl; Real Property; Mortgage Law; 
Secured Transactions Law; Bankruptcy Law; Competition Policy; Commercial Dispute Resolution; Foreign Direct 
Inveslment; Corporate Governance; and Inlemalional Trade Law. 
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education, higher education and training, goods-markct efficiency, labor market efficiency, financial 
market sophistication, technological readiness, market size, business sophistication, and innovation. 
Higher scores reflect improvements in the business environment eondueivc to trade and investment, and 
indicate that countries have implemented policies that will lead to greater economic growth and poverty 
reduction. The target for this indicator is for one-third of the 58 countries assisted in this area to achieve a 
three percent increase in their score annually. 


OBJECTIVE; PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY *Ncvv Indicator* 


iProgr ain Area: Private Sector Competitiveness 

Performance Indicator: ' Global Competitiveiicss Index . 


FY2006 1 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

53% 

12% 

27% 

10% 

N/A 

33% 

No Rating 

33% 

33% 


Data Source: Global Competitive inde.x is a yearly report published by the World Economic Eoruin (WEF). Fewer 
countries were counted for in FY 2006, FY 2007 and FY 2008. This is a product of data available from the GCI. FY 
2009 and FY 2010 had complete data for the 58 countries USAID monitors, Though there was a difference in the 
number of countries tracked in the past years, USAID believes the difference is not great enough to discredit a 
year-to-year comparison. The countries monitored are Albania, Angola, Armenia. Azerbaijan, Bangladesh, Bolivia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Botswana, Brazil, Burundi, Cambodia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Georgia, Ghana, Guatemala, Guyana, Hondura.s, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Kazakhstan, Kenya, Kyrgyz 
Republic, Lebanon, Lesotho, Macedonia, Malawi, Mali, Moldova, Mongolia, Montenegro, Morocco, Mozambique, 
Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay. Peru, Philippines, Rwanda. Serbia. South Africa, Sri Lanka. 
Swaziland, Tajikistan, Thailand, Timor-Leste, Uganda. Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Vietnam. Zambia, and Zimbabwe. 
Data Quality: GCI data represent the best available estimates at the time the GCI report is prepared. They are 
validated in collaboration with leading academics and a global network of Partner Institutes. 


Program Area: Economic Opportunity 


FY 2010 Actual FY2011 FY 2012 

CJI Request 


Promoting Economic Growth and^jl^perity (in 

thousands) 


b - 

4,749383 

Economic Opportunity 

213,109 


178,697 


Economic opportunity includes efforts to help families gain access to financial services, build inclusive 
financial markets, improve the policy environment for micro- and small enterprises, strengthen 
microlinance institution (MFI) productivity, and improve economic law and property rights for the poor. 
U.S. activities in this Program Area assist poor households in accessing economic opportunities created by 
growth, particularly households headed by women, as they often are the most disadvantaged. U.S. 
activities include efforts to enhance the current income-generating prospects of poor households, as well as 
efforts to ensure that these households can accumulate and protect productive assets. 

Sustainable Microfinance Institutions 

MFls provide access to financial services to those who would not otherwise have access. The data below 
reflect the share of U.S.-assisted MFls whose revenue from clients (including interest payments and fees) 
exceeds their cash operating costs (including personnel and other administrative costs, depreciation of fixed 
assets, and loan losses). Operational sustainability is an important milestone on the road to financial 
sustainability; it is the point at which the MFI becomes profitable and can finance its own growth without 
further need for donor funding. The data summarize performance across a mix of MFls, ranging from new 
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to more mature institutions, as they progress toward operational sustainability (within three to four years of 
initial U.S. assistance) and eventual financial sustainability (seven years or less). 

In FY 2010, 75 percent of U.S.-a,ssistcd MFIs reached operational sustainability, exceeding the target of 70 
percent. Similar to FY 2009, success can be attributed to a tendency toward supporting MFIs and MFI 
networks that arc also making progress toward reaching financial scir-sufficicncy. Operational 
self-sufficiency is an important step toward that goal. 

Because this indicator is a summary statistic that monitors a changing set of institutions, the target is not 
expected to show an upward trend. The targets for FY 201 1 and FY 2012 arc considered feasible and 
appropriate for a mix of MFIs at different stages of development. It remains to be seen how well MFIs 
weather the still-unfolding financial crisis. Therefore, the targets arc intentionally conservative. In 
addition, both banks and non-bank financial intermediaries within the catchment area of USAID-supported 
MFIs are introducing alternative delivery channels such as mobile phone banking. If MFIs do not adapt 
business models that accommodate this trend, increased demand for technology-based products and 
services offered by alternate service providers may lead to decline in demand for MFIs' conventional 
products and services. A decline in demand would hinder MFI progress towards operational 
self-sufficiency. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


Program Area: Economic Opportunity 

Performance Indicator: Percent of IJSG-Assisted Microfinance Institutions that Have Reached Operational 
Sustainability 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Resulls 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY2010 ' 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY20i] 

Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

71% 

69% 

74% 

86% 

70% 

75%, 

Above 

Target 

7()%o 

70%. 


Data Source: USAID Microenlcrprise Resulls Reporting (MRR) Annual Report to Congress. The indicator is the 
number of U.S. Govcmmenl-supported MFIs that reported Operational Self-Sufficiency (OSS) of 100% or greater, 
divided by the total number of U.S. Government-supported MFIs that reported OSS, expressed in percent. The 
indicator value shown for FY 2010 is based on the most recent data available, covering 181 MFI supported in FY 
2009. The one-year lag in data availability resulls from the reporting process, which first gathers data from USAID 
Operating Units on their I'unding for each MFI in the last fiscal year, and then gathers results data directly from those 
MFIs, ba.sed on their most recently completed fiscal year. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQ As), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU niiisl document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the PPR 
that a DQA has occurred within the last three years.Dala provided into the MRR is self-reported, and not necessarily 
based on externally audited finandal statements. USAID is currently working with The Microfinance information 
Exchange (MIX), the leading busine.ss information provider dedicated to strengthening the microfinance sector, to 
develop a systems approach for consolidating USAID and MIX data reporting that follows industry reporting 
standards, f'he bulk of MIX Market data is based on externally audited financial statements, and can provide a useful 
database against which to assess the validity and robustness of USAID's MRR data. 


Program Area: Environment 


FY 20 1 0 Actual F Y 20 1 1 FY 201 2 

^R Request 


Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity (in 

lhou.sands) 

4,439,077 

_ 

4,749,383 

Knvil'onnient 

768,159 

- 

801,24.3 
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Environmental issues such as climate change, protection of natural resources and forests, and 
transboundary pollution will continue to play increasingly critical roles in U.S. diplomatic and development 
agendas. The United States remains committed to promoting partnerships for economic development that 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions, improve air quality, and create other benefits by using and developing 
markets to improve energy efficiency, enhance conservation and biodiversity, and expand low-carbon 
energy sources. Beginning in FY 2010, significant new resources arc committed to help the most 
vulnerable countries and communities in developing countries address the impact of climate change. 
Activities in this Program Area arc central to the President’s Global Climate Change (GCC) Initiative. 


Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


Greenhouse gas emissions reduced or sequestered as measured in carbon dioxide equivalent (C02-cq) is an 
international recognized measure of climate change mitigation. It enables comparison of impacts from 
activities that reduce, avoid, or store carbon in the energy, industry, transport, land use, agriculture, forestry, 
and conservation sectors. Results can be aggregated to demonstrate program-wide impact on reducing 
atmospheric inputs that lead to climate change. It also helps assess U.S. climate change activities in more 
than 40 developing countries across multiple sectors. Preliminary FY 2010 results fell below the target to 
reduce or sequester emissions by 1 33 million metric tons. This result is due to a shift in emphasis to more 
cost-effective activities that seek transformational change through policy reform, outreach, and training. 
These activities do not lead to easily quantifiable near-term emissions reductions, and long-term impact 
may be indirect or subject to a substantial time lag. To improve long-term results, GCC will work with 
partner countries to enhance capacity in developing low emission development strategics, increase capacity 
to inventory greenhouse gas and participate in carbon markets, improve access to private finance, and 
reform the energy sector. Targets for FY 201 1 and FY 2012 have been reduced to reflect the low level of 
funding for clean energy activities in FY 2009 and the completion of some larger energy programs in 
Georgia, Indonesia, and Liberia, in addition, greater accuracy in emissions accounting led to lower 
estimated results in FY 2009 and FY 2010, and lowered targets in future years. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERI FY 


Program Area: Envlronnicnt 




Porfnrmance Indicator; 
lAssistance 


Quantity of Greenhouse Gas Emissions Reduced or Sequestered as a Result of USG 


FY 2006 
Results 


129MMT 


FY 2007 
Results 


180MMT 


FY 2008 
Results 


142M MT 


FY 2009 
Results 


120M MT 


FY 2010 
Target 


1.33MMT 


FY 2010 
Results 


120M MT 


FY 2010 
Rating 


Below 

Target 


FY 2011 
Target 


lOOM M I 


FY 2012 
Target 


lOOM M I 


Data Source: USAID/EGAT OCC team. Data reported for 2010 were collected through GCC Team’s online 
reporting tool. Results to be reported for FY 201 1 will be collected through Foreign Assistance Performance Reports^ 
as reported in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Tracking System. Note: In FY 2010, numbers are results 
reported using new web-based calculators developed by the GCC team. In previous years, the GCC team did rough 
calculations based on hectares data reported by OUs. This is a large step forward in improving the accuracy, 
completeness, and comparability of the estimated value of this indicator. The GCC team in Washington will continuej 
to provide technical support to the field in order to ensure the timeliness and accuracy of annual reporting. 


Data Quality: Greenhouse gas emissions reduced or sequestered as measured in carbon dioxide (C02) equivalent isj 
Ithe standard measure of climate change mitigation used throughout the world. It is a common metric that allows 
|comparison between many different types of activities and sectors, and can be added up to show program-wide 
impacts. This indicator combines the C02 equivalent for energy/industry/lransport sector with the land 
use/agriculture/ forestry/conservation sector. 
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Hectares Under Improved Management 


The U.S. Government uses a spatial indicator, “Hectares of Natural Resources Under Improved 
Management," to measure the impact of natural resource and biodiversity interventions. The standard for 
improved management is implementation of best practice approaches and evidence of progress from a wide 
range of context specific interventions. 

Worldwide impoverishment of ecosystems is occun'ing at an alarming rate, threatening development by 
reducing soil productivity, diminishing resilience to climate change, and driving species to extinction. 

This decline in ecosystems annually contributes about 20 percent of global greenhouse gas emissions. In 
FY 2010, 92.7 million hectares were under improved natural resource or biodiversity management because 
of U.S. assistance, exceeding the target of 86.8 million hectares. Overall success can be attributed to 
increased partner-country government commitment. For example, the target in Kenya was exceeded 
sevenfold following approval of the first national integrated land-u.se plan by the Kenyan Government. 
This allowed for expansion ofeonservation in community lands in pastoral landscapes. In the Philippines, 
local government commitment resulted in targets being exceeded by 140 percent. Policy incentives in 
Indonesia enabled successful engagement with the largest forest concc.ssion (692,000 hectares) and other 
forest managers to improve forest management. This improvement was verified by third-party 
certification. Targets were not met by 1 7 of 44 OUs. For example, in Cambodia and USAID Central 
America Regional, procurement delays reduced impact. In Guatemala, social conllict over a forc.stry 
concession had a similar effect. In USAID Central Africa Regional Program, efforts to improve data 
quality eliminated double counting, making the FY 2010 target unrealistic. 


OBJECTIVE: PROMOTl.NG ECONOMIC GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


Prog ra m Ar ea; Knvironment 


Performance Indicator: Number of Hectares of Biological Significance and Natural Resources Under 
Improved Management as a Result of USG Assistance 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY2009 ^ 
Results 

FY20i0 ; 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

124.975,766 

12i.637.252 i 

i 29.580.863 

104.557,205 : 

86.838.687 i 

92.700,352 

Above 

'Target 

102,905.428 

45,4H9.87fi 


Data Source: FY 2010 Performance Keporls from Alghunislan, Bangladesh. Bolivia, Brazil. Cambodia, China, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Elhiopia, Georgia, Gualeniala, Guyana, Haili, Indonesia, Kenya. Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Mali, Morocco, Mozambique, Nepal. Nicaragua, Panama. Paraguay. Peru, Pliilippines, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
I’imor Lesle. Tanzania, Uganda, USAID Barbados and Eastern Caribbean, USAID Caribbean Regional, USAID 
Central Africa Regional. USAID Central America Regional, Joint Europe Regional. USAID Bureau of Economic 
Growth. Agriculture, and Trade , USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional. USAID Middle East Regional, 
USAID Office of Development Partners. USAID Regional Development Mission -Asia, USAID Southern Africa 
Regional and USAID West Africa Regional, as reported in the Foreign Assistance Coordination and Trucking 
System. 

Data Quality: Performance data, verified using Data Quality Assessments (DQAs), must meet standards of validity, 
integrity, precision, reliability, and timeliness. Each OU must document the methodology used to conduct the DQAs. 
DQA and data source records are maintained in the Performance Management Plans; Missions certify via the 
Performance Plan and Report that a DQA has occurred within the last three years. (For details, refer to USAID's 
Automated Directive System [ADS] Chapter 203.3.5, htlp;//www.usaicl.gov/poiicy/ads/20()/203.pd0. 
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OBJECTIVE FIVE 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


The Department of State and USAID arc the lead United States agencies for response to complex 
humanitarian emergencies and natural disasters overseas. The United States’ commitment to humanitarian 
response demonstrates America’s compassion for victims of natural di.sasters, armed conflict, forced 
migration, persecution, human rights violations, widespread health and food insecurity, and other threats. 
Humanitarian needs require urgent responses to emergencies, concerted efforts to address hunger and 
protracted crises, and planning to build the necessary capacity to prevent and mitigate the effects of conflict 
and disasters. 

The goal of U.S. humanitarian assistance is to save lives, alleviate suffering, and minimize the economic 
costs of conflict, disasters, and displacement. Humanitarian assistance is provided on the basis of need 
according to principles of humanity, impartiality, and universality. Though organized by technical sectors, 
humanitarian assistance requires an integrated, coordinated, or multisectoral approach to be fully effective. 
Effective and thoughtful emergency operations will foster a transition from relief through recovery to 
development, but they cannot replace the investments necessary to reduce chronic poverty or establish just 
social services. The United States has three primary Program Areas in humanitarian assistance; providing 
protection, assistance, and solutions; preventing and mitigating disasters; and promoting orderly and 
humane means for international migration. 

The United States’ emergency response to population displacement and distress caused by natural and 
human-made disasters is tightly linked to the other foreign assistance goals, including the protection of 
civilian populations, programs to strengthen support for human rights, provision of health and basic 
education, and support for livelihoods of beneficiaries. The United States provides substantial resources 
and guidance through international and nongovernmental organizations for humanitarian programs 
worldwide, with the objective of saving lives and minimizing suffering in the midst of crises, increasing 
access to protection, promoting shared responsibility, and coordinating funding and implementation 
strategics. 

In FY 2010, the United States committed approximately $4 billion in funding to programs within the 
strategic objective of Humanitarian Assistance, representing approximately 12.3 percent of the Department 
of State and USAID’s foreign assistance budget. A sample of programs and related performance 
indicators arc presented in the following chapter to help describe the broad range of U.S. efforts in this 
strategic goal. Analysis of performance data is included for important contextual information and to 
examine the reasons underlying reported pcrfomiancc. Within Humanitarian Assistance, four indicators 
were above target, three wore on target, and one indicator had improved performance but did not meet its 
target. 
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Program Area: Protection. Assistance, and Solutions 


KY 2010 Actual KV 201I FY 2012 

CR Request 


Humanitarian Assistance (in thousands) 

4,017,770 

- 

3,931,744 

Protection, Assistance, and Solutions 

3,894,407 

- 

3,821,922 


The purpose of U.S, assistance in this Program Area is to provide protection, life-sustaining assistance, and 
durable solutions for refugees, internally displaced persons (IDPs), stateless persons, and other victims of 
conflict and disasters. U.S. assistance advances the goal of providing humanitarian assistance by 
protecting vulnerable populations from physical harm, persecution, exploitation, abuse, undernutrition and 
disease, family separation, gender-based violence, forcible recruitment, and other threats, while ensuring 
that their full rights as individuals arc safeguarded. 

The Department of State’s Bureau for Population, Refugees, and Migration (PRM) emphasizes a 
multilateral approach, providing the majority of funding to international organizations through the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance and Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance accounts. USAID’s 
Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) provides most of its assistance bilaterally to 
nongovernmental organizations and international organizations through the International Disaster 
Assistance account, and leads U.S. responses to humanitarian crises resulting from natural or industrial 
disasters. A largo percentage of OFDA funding supports response to complex humanitarian crises. 
USAID’s Office of Food for Peace (FFP) is the primary source of U.S. food aid, targeting the most food 
insecure beneficiaries including refugees, IDPs, and those coping with conllict and natural disasters. 

Given the fluidity and unpredictability of population movements in any given crisis, the Department of 
State and USAID coordinate closely in the provision of humanitarian assistance. 

Activities include disitributing food and other relief supplies to affected populations; providing health and 
nutrition services, including feeding centers; responding to water, sanitation, and hygiene needs; providing 
shelter materials; implementing programs in response to child protection and gender-based violence; and 
providing economic recovery and agricultural inputs where appropriate. USAID's Bureau for Democracy, 
Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance (DCHA) and PRM staff members monitor programs and coordinate 
with other donors and implementing partners in .20 countries around the world, the United Nations Mission 
in New York, and 5 U.S. Department of Defense Combatant Commands. In some humanitarian 
emergencies, USAID dispatches Disaster Assistance Response Teams to affected countries to conduct 
on-the-ground assessments, provide technical assistance, oversee provision of commodities and services, 
and coordinate with donors and the international community. In protracted situations where displaced 
populations require support for many years, U.S. humanitarian assistance is designed to support livelihoods 
and other efforts that foster self-reliance. The United States also assists in finding durable solutions for 
refugees, stateless persons, and IDPs, including support for the voluntary return of refugees and IDPs to 
their homes, integration among local host communities, or refugee resettlement to the United States. 
USAID and the Department of State continue to invest in establishing and using internationally accepted 
program management standards and in training their .staff so that needs assessments and monitoring and 
evaluation of programs arc performed professionally and reliably. 

Nulrilional Status Indicators 

Nutritional status is a key indicator to assess the severity of a humanitarian crisis and determine the 
adequacy of any humanitarian response. The Global Acute Malnutrition (GAM) rate is used to measure 
the nutritional status of vulnerable populations provided with food aid and non-food assistance, including 
water and sanitation, primary health care, shelter, and support to livelihoods wherever possible. 
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An internationally-accepted indicator, GAM measures the extent to which the United States is meeting the 
minimum requirements of care for refugees, IDPs, and other victims of conflict or disaster. Humanitarian 
situations are considered severe when more than 1 0 percent of the children under 5 years old suffer from 
acute malnutrition where aggravating factors exist, such as conflict or restricted movement (c.g., camp 
settings). Malnutrition contributes to mortality and hinders children’s growth and development. The 
United States is providing direct assistance or working multilatcrally with other donors to ensure that the 
assessed need for humanitarian aid is met in hundreds of locations worldwide. The following performance 
measures highlight GAM among refugees, IDPs, and victims of conflict worldwide. 


Acute Malnutrition in Refugee Camps 

PRM disaggregates its GAM targets for emergency and protracted refugee settings. In FY 2010, 
preliminary results based on available survey data from 2 1 refugee sites were above target, with fewer than 
10 percent of children under age 5 suffering from acute malnutrition in 97 percent of emergency refugee 
situations. In protracted refugee situations, fewer than 5 percent of refugee children suffered from acute 
malnutrition in only 82 percent of sites. For example, PRM partners succeeded in reducing GAM rates 
among children under 5 in the Kakuma refugee camp in Kenya from 17 percent to 7.9 percent by increasing 
rations, improving nutritional supplementation, and reinforcing community-based treatment of 
malnutrition. 


OBJECTIVE: IIIJ.VIANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


jProgram Area: Protection, Assistance , a nd Solutions 


Performance Indicator: Percent of Monitored Refugee Sites (Camps) Worldwide with Less than 10% Global 
Acute Malnutrition (CAM) Rate 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY2009 

FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

Target 

98% 

91% 

91% 

94.5% 

93% 

97% 

Above 

Target 

94% 

95% 


Data Source: Reports from the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, World Food Program, World Health 
Organization, other international and nongoveminenlal organizations, as well as the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 


Data Quality: USAID and PRM are collaborating with international organizations and NGO partners to develop a 
standardized methodology for collecting population-based nutritional status data and improving the quality and 
reliability of data. Monitored sites include refugee camps and settlements identified by UNHCR; recent data are not 
available for all sites. 


Acute Malnutrition in Dispersed Populations 

The sites where dispersed populations are provided with USAID humanitarian assistance are monitored for 
the general health of the population, measured by levels of undemutrition, sickness, or death. By 
measuring the weight and the height of children between 6 and 59 months of age and comparing this with 
international standards, the United States derives a proxy for the relative health of the entire population at a 
monitored site. The lower the percentage of children with evidence of moderate or severe wasting, the 
healthier the population is deemed to be. Although displaced persons in conflict zones are difficult to 
reach in a timely or consistent manner with effective health, nutrition, and other humanitarian assistance, 
the program’s goal is to increase the percentage of monitored sites with less than 10 percent GAM. 

In FY 2010, 40.5 percent of monitored sites with dispersed populations had less than 10 percent GAM, a 
result exceeding the 35-pcrccnt target. In order to track this important indicator, OFDA relies on the 
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nutritional survey data posted to the Coinplcx Emergency Database (Cli-DAT) website. Fhe number of 
nutritional surveys appearing on the CE-DAT website for OFDA-supported sites obtained within the FY 
2010 assistance timeframe is incomplete. However, although derived from a small number of sites, this 
result is assumed to be very close to the actual percentage, based on historical data. Going forward, every 
attempt will be made to determine a more efficient way of accessing current and complete data reporting 
and compilation from nutritional surveys, through UNICEF and other partners, and through access to data. 


OBJECTIVE: HCMA.NTTARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Program Area: Protection, Assistance, and Solutions 

Performance Indicator: Percent of USAID-Monitored Sites with Dispersed Populations (Internally 
Displaced Persons, Victims of Conflict) Worldwide with Less than 10% Global Acute Malnutrition (GAM) 
Rate 


FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

rY20ll 

FY 2012 

Results 

Re.sulls 

Resuils 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target ' 

Target 

23% 

41% 

39% 

25% 

35% 

40.5% 

Above 

larget 

40% 

40% 


Data Source: Data were compiled and analyzed by the United Nalion.s Standing Committee on Nutrition (UN SCN), 
Nutrition Information in Crisis Situations (NICS) from all sources, including the Complex Hmergencies Database 
(CE-DAT), United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), World Food Program, World Health 
Organization, other inlernationai and nongovernmental organizations, as well as the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 

Data Quality: Nutrition data were taken from surveys, which used a probabili.stic sampling methodology that 
complies with agreed international standards (i.e.. WHO, Standardized Monitoring and Assessment of Relief and 
Transition [SMART] Methodology, and Doctors Without Borders). The data were taken from surveys that assessed 
cluldren aged six to 59 months who were 65 to 1 10 centimeters tall. 


Prolection and Solution Indicators 

From the broadest perspective, all humanitarian assistance has a protection component. The 
internationally accepted definition of protection provided by the Internationa! Committee of the Red Cross 
is “all activities aimed at ensuring full respect for the rights of the individual in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the relevant bodies of law.” Efforts to protect vulnerable populations use international 
refugee, human rights, and humanitarian laws as their guide, and include activities that assist refugees, 
IDPs, and similarly vulnerable populations to reduce or manage risks associated with armed conflict and 
other violence, persecution, family separation, unlawful recruitment of child soldiers, discrimination, 
abuse, and exploitation. 

Activities addressing solutions include voluntary return and reintegration of displaced populations; local 
integration and promoting self-reliance for those who remain displaced, thereby reducing dependence on 
humanitarian assistance; naturalization or registration to affirm citizenship for stateless persons; and third- 
country resettlement for some refugees. Where appropriate, the United States pursues solutions through a 
comprehensive approach in order to resolve refugee or other displacement situations. 

USAID and the Department of State incorporate protection considerations into the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of assistance programs wherever possible. In FY 2010, PRM supported United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to conduct real-time evaluations of implementation of its new 
policy on assistance to refugees living in urban areas, USAID has also supported the United Nations 
Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs and the United Nations Children’s Fund for protection 
training and improved deployment capacity. 


“Strengthening Protection in Wtir; A Scorch for Professional Standards."’ RtRC. 2001 . 
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Nongovernmental Organization Projects Mainstreaming Protection 

This indicator measures the extent to which OFDA-fiindcd nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
mainstream protection activities into their projects. There is growing acknowledgement within the 
international community that material assistance alone often cannot ensure the wellbeing of at-risk 
communities. To meet this challenge, OFDA has placed greater emphasis on protection activities across 
all levels of relief planning and implementation. For disasters characterized by high insecurity or 
protection problems, OFDA expects organizations to include protection elements within each proposed 
project. 

Humanitarian assistance interventions with protection activities mainstreamed into them arc designed to 
help reduce risks or harm to vulnerable populations. For example, assistance organizations may use 
protocols to ensure that vulnerable populations, such as women, children, and ethnic and religious 
minorities receive their humanitarian rations equitably. By mainstreaming protection into relief activities, 
OFDA can realize the United States’ goal of saving lives, alleviating human suffering, and reducing the 
social and economic impact of humanitarian emergencies worldwide. In FY 2010, 32.1 percent of 
OFDA-supported NGO projects had mainstreamed protection activities, above the 30 percent target. The 
favorable increase compared to the target is not entirely unexpected, as OFDA has continued to reach out to 
partners with guidance on how to mainstream protection programming. FY 2011 and FY 2012 targets 
reflect continued expansion of activities to mainstream protection, based on increased knowledge and 
capacity of OFDA-funded NGOs in this area. 


OBJECriVE: HtlMAMTARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Program Area; Protection, Assistance, and Solutions ' ' 

Performance Indicator: Perce ntage of OFDA-Funded NGO Projects that Mainstream Protection 


FY2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Results 

Target 

Results 

Rating 

Target 

'Parget 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

26.0% 

30.0% 

32.1% 

Above 

1 argel 

35,0% 

37.0% 


Data Source: USAID’s Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) proposal tracking system (abacus) and 
field monitoring reports, as available. Note that projects funded through a Iran.sfer to USAID missions, UN agencies, 
or organizations (for which there is no tracking of whether or not the project includes project mainstreaming) have 

been omitted from the denominator since they are iioj_repre!«nted in the numer ator. 

Data Quality: This indicator is reviewed by OFDA’s internal systems for measurement and response and coordinated 
by individual Regional Teams and OFDA's Technical Advisory Group (TAG). In FY 2010, OFDA began 
undertaking improved field/program monitoring that includes ongoing data quality assessments. This activity is 
continuing in FY201 1, with .several program monitoring and DQA activities having taken place in Haiti in October 
and an activity currently underway in Haiti in January 2011. 


Gender-Based Violence Prevention and Response Activities 

Combating gcndcr-based violence (GBV) remains a U.S. priority. Available evidence suggests that the 
stress and disruption of daily life during complex humanitarian emergencies may lead to a rise in GBV. 
Efforts to prevent and combat GBV are integrated into multisectoral programs in order to maximize their 
effectiveness and increase general protection. Combating GBV also increases protection for women, 
children, and others at risk during complex humanitarian emergencies by preventing or responding to 
incidents of rape, domestic violence, forced marriage, .sexual exploitation and abuse, and other forms of 
GBV. To support these efforts, community awareness, psychosocial counseling, health services, and legal 
aid for survivors are mainstreamed into humanitarian programs. 
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DCHA supports implementing partners to integrate the response to and prevention of GBV into their 
humanitarian operations. Related activities include health and psychological services, linkages to justice 
and legal systems, centers for women and girls, GBV sensitization, and income-generation opportunities. 
In FY 2010, DCHA supported 14 programs focused on preventing and responding to GBV in humanitarian 
situations in 8 countries. In addition, DCHA provided $700,000 across three years to the Women’s 
Refugee Commission for a study on the relationship between disasters and GBV. This recently completed 
study provides tools to integrate household energy needs into disaster planning and response as a way of 
addressing GBV, DCHA also funds current Solidarity Center activities to support trade unions in Kenya 
that implement policies and initiatives related to GBV in the workplace and build the capacity of women 
trade union leaders in Brazil to fight gender violence and exploitation. 

The indicator below measures the extent to which PRM programs combat GBV, particularly by integrating 
GBV into multisectoral humanitarian programs. Since 2000, PRM has taken a leading role in addressing the 
special protection needs of women and children in any humanitarian rc.sponsc by providing over $60 million in 
targeted GBV programming and engaging w'ith international and NGO partners to develop policies that better 
address the unique needs ofw'omcn and children in conllict situations in every region of the world. In FY 2010, 
PRM worked with its international-organization and NGO partners to identify emerging gender issues and to plan 
programmatic support related to the protection of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender refugees. In FY 20 1 0, 
the percent of PRM-funded projects that included activities focu-sed on prevention and response to GBV 
rose to 30 percent, from 28,3 percent in FY 2009. Although FY 2010 results were slightly below the target 
of 35 percent, PRM funding for GBV refugee assistance programs increased to over $10 million in FY 2010 
from $9 million in FY 2009. 


OBJECTIVE: HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Program Area: Protection, Assistance, and Solutions 


Performance Indicator: Percentage of PRM-Funded Projects that Include Activities that Focus on 
Prevention and Response to Gender-Based Violence 


FY 2006 
Results 


2.3% 


FY 2007 
Results 


21 . 5 % 


FY 2008 
Re.sults 


27.5% 


FY 2009 
Results 


28.3% 


FY 2010 
T urge! 


35.0% 


FY 2010 
Results 


30.0'h, 


FY 2010 
Rating 


hnproved, 
but tiirget 
not met 


FY 201 1 
Target 


35.0% 


FY 2012 
Target 


35.0% 


Dat a Source : Depa rtincnl of State Burea u of Po pulation. Refugees, and Migration (PRM), 

Data Quality: fhe overall data quality is good, but its accuracy could be improved. Targets seek to gradually 
increase the proportion of PRM funding to NGO-s and other international organizations whose programs prevent and 
Respond to GBV. As a result oFongoing database implementation, PRM continues to improve the accuracy of 
disaggregated data for multisectoral assistance programs to belter idcnlil'y GBV programming. It is likely that a 
greater percentage of PRM-supporled assistance programs address gender-based violence than the United States is 
currently able to calculate. 


Humanilarion A.ssi.s twice to Individuals and Hou.ieholds 

By identifying the needs of populations alTcctcd by disasters and conflict and delivering emergency food 
aid to identified bcncticiarics, the United States works toward achieving a vision of a world free of hunger 
and poverty where people live in dignity, peace, and food security. By prioritizing emergency food aid to 
reach those most vulnerable, the United States is meeting its mission of saving lives, reducing hunger, and 
providing a long-term framework through which to protect lives and livelihoods. 
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Emergency Food A id Beneficiaries 


The IJ.S. emergency tbod assistance program has long played a critical role in responding to global food 
insecurity. It saves lives and livelihoods, supports host government efforts to respond to critical needs of 
their own people during shocks, and demonstrates the concern and generosity of the American people in 
times of need. Urgent responses to rapid-onset emergencies and efforts to resolve protracted crises 
provide a basis for transitioning to the medium- and long-term political, economic, and social investments 
that can eliminate the root causes of poverty and instability. 

In FY 2010, FFP provided $1.8 billion in food assistance in 31 countries throughout the world. Of this 
funding, $1.6 billion was made available through Title II emergency resources and $244 million in 
International Disaster Account funds in grants through the new Emergency Food Security Program (EFSP). 
EFSP provided funds to a variety of private voluntary organizations and the World Food Program (WFP) to 
support local and regional procurement, as well as cash and food voucher programs in Haiti, Kenya, 
Kyrgyzstan, Niger, Pakistan, Mozambique, Sri Lanka, and Sudan, The U.S. Government is also the single 
largest donor to the WFP. In FY 2010, FFP contributed $1.4 billion to WFP in response to global appeals 
in 29 different countries throughout Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Caribbean. 

The emergency food aid indicator demonstrates the effectiveness of FFP programs by mea.suring the 
percentage of beneficiaries actually reached compared to planned levels. FFP continues to improve its 
ability to identify food needs in an emergency and how best to deliver food assistance. Over time, FFP has 
determined that the highest level of program performance achievable is 93 percent of emergency food aid 
beneficiaries reached. While this target is ambitious, it is also achievable and realistic. FY 2010 results 
were on target at 93 percent. 


OBJECTIVE: HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Program Area: Protection, Assistance, and Solutions 


Performance Indicator: Percent of Planned Emergency 


■ . ■ 


I by USAIB's Office 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 2011 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

84% 

86% 

92% 

93% 

93% 

93% 

On Target 

93% 

93% 


Data Source: USAID's Office of Food for Peace (FFP) Summary Request and Beneficiary Tracking Table. 


Data Quality: Data quality assessments (DQAs) are not required for emergency programs, but Food for Peace 
nonetheless conducts them as a development best practice. DQAs are done on the data from the previous fiscal year, 
so FFP’s next DQA will be done in FY 201 1 drawing on FY 2010 data. 


Households Receiving Basic Humanitarian Inputs 

USAID provides basic inputs for survival, recovery, and restoration of productive capacity in communities 
that have been devastated by natural and human-made disasters. USAID maintains stockpiles of 
emergency relief commodities such as plastic sheeting, blankets, water containers, and hygiene kits in three 
warehouses around the world. To ensure that disaster-affected populations receive sufficient relief 
supplies, OFDA manages the provision and delivery of these commodities, and provides funding to 
implementing partners to procure relief supplies locally. These supplies arc distributed based on detailed 
needs assessments, often in coordination with other donors and NGOs, One major impediment to 
achieving a 1 00 percent distribution is a lack of security that prevents humanitarian workers from reaching 
beneficiary populations. 

Providing affected households with the inputs necessary for basic survival and recovery is the first and most 
significant step toward restoring the social and economic capabilities of affected areas. The humanitarian 
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assistance OFDA provides is based on need and a mandate to provide basic inputs in agriculture and food 
security; nutrition; health; water, sanitation, and hygiene; economic recovery; protection; and shelter and 
settlements toward survival, recovery, and restoration of productive capacity. OFDA tracks the 
percentage of targeted households receiving this support in a crisis as an indicator of how effective OFDA’s 
efforts arc in providing lasting solutions during a humanitarian crisis. Performance in FY 2010 was on 
target with 90 percent of targeted households reached. However, the percent of targeted disaster-affected 
households is not an adequate measure, and OFDA is working to identify more robust indicators to measure 
achievement of this objective. This indicator will be dropped in FY 2011. 


OBJECTIVE: HIJMANT TARIAN ASSISTANCE »To Be Discontinued* 


iProgram Area: Protection, Assistance, and Solutions 


Performance Indicator: Percent of Targeted Disaster-Affected Households Provided with Basic Inputs for 
Surviva l, Re covery, or Restora tion of Produ ctive Capacity 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results j 

FY2010 

Target 

FY2010 1 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY20!! ' 
Target 

FY 2012 
'Target 

N/A 

85% 

84% 

85% 

90% 

90%, 

On T argel 

N/A 

N/A 


Data S o urce: tJSAID 's OITice of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assislanee (OFDA). 


Data Quality: '1 his inclicaior is rev iewed by OFDA’s internal systems for nieasuremenl and response and coordinated 
by individual Regio nal Teams and the Technical Advisory Group. 


Rejitgec Admissions to the Untied Stales 


Refugees admitted to the United States achieve protection and a durable .solution, beginning new lives in 
communities across the country. The following indicator measures the overall effectiveness of the U.S. 
refugee admissions program by tracking the number of refugees arriving in the United States against 
regional ceilings established by Presidential Determination in consultation with Congress. Il also 
mca.surcs PRM’s performance in managing the program. 

Achieving durable solutions for refugees, including third-country resettlement, is a critical component of 
PRM’s work. In FY 2010. United Stales resettled more refugees than all other countries combined. 
Refugee admissions to the United States in FY 2010 totaled 7.3,31 1, which represents 98 percent of the 
regional ceilings established by Prcsidctitial Determination. This achievement includes the arrival of 
1 8,0 1 6 Iraqi refugees and 1 3,305 African refugees, a 38 percent increase in African arrivals since FY 2009. 
In addition, PRM doubled the amount of support arriving refugees receive by increasing the per capita 
Reception and Placement grant from $900 to S 1 800 to ensure that refugees receive adequate assistance and 
services during their tirst 90 days in the United Stales. The FY 20 1 2 request maintains support for the U.S. 
Refugee Admissions Program at current levels. 

In FY 2010, PRM supported the voluntary return and reintegration of refugees to Bosnia, Kosovo, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), Afghanistan, and elsewhere. More than 1 00,000 refugees had 
returned to Afghanistan by August 2010, ahnost double the number of voluntary returns of 2009. With 
PRM support, UNHCR reached an important milestone in its repatriation program of refugees from Zambia 
to the DRC: the voluntary return of the 40,000"' refugee. In addition to providing returnees with 
transportation assistance and food aid, UNHCR also olfered microcredIt and other income generating 
projects, which facilitate re-integration and help returnees achieve sustainable livelihoods. With PRM 
support. UNHCR also reached milestones in resettling refugees in third countries, resettling the 100,000"' 
Iraqi refugee and the 30,000"' Bhutanese refugee. In April 2010, the Government of Tanzania completed 
the naturalization of some 162,000 Burundi refugees who lied to Tanzania in 1972. This achievement of 
local integration as a durable solution is a major milestone in one of Africa’s longest-running refugee 
situations, and was encouraged and funded in part by the United Stales. 
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FY 2012 funds will help foster regional stability by sustaining Afghan refugee repatriation operations, 
providing life-sustaining assistance to Pakistani and Yemeni conflict victims and IDPs, and supporting 
conditions for returns to and local integration within Iraq while continuing to provide essential assistance 
for vulnerable Iraqis remaining in countries of first asylum in the region and Iraqis who remain displaced 
inside Iraq. Funding will help meet the growing needs of Palestinian refugees in the Middle East, and 
reduce and prevent statelessness around the world. The FY 2012 request also continues ftinding for 
ongoing programs to protect and assist refugees and victims of ongoing conflict in Africa, including in 
Darfur, Chad, the Central African Republic, DRC, and Somalia. U.S. assistance strives to meet the needs 
of Burmese and North Koreans fleeing repressive regimes. Funding will also provide protection and 
assistance for Colombian refugees and IDPs, one of the largest displaced populations in the world. 


OBJECTIVE: HE.MANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


[Pro gram Area: Protection, Assistance, and S olutions 


IPcrformanct! Indicator: Pcrccolage of Refugees Admitted to the II.S. again.st the Regional Ceilings 
[Eslablishcd by Prc.sidential Determination 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY20I0 

Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY 2010 
Rating 

FY 201! 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

69% of 
60,000 

97% of 
50,000 

86.0% 

99.5% 

100% 

98.0% 

On Target 

100% 

100.0% 


^ata Source: Department of Stale, Burea u of Populatio n. Refugees an d Migration (PRM). 


Data Quality: PRM has developed and deployed a standardized computer refugee resettlement case management 
system. This system, known as the Worldwide Refugee Admissions Processing System (WRAPS), is a highly 
structured, centralized database that produces real-time data on the number of refugees admitted to the U.S. 


Program Area: Disaster Readiness 


FY 2010 Actual FY 201 1 FY 2012 

CR Request 


Hamaaitarian Assistance (in thousands) 

4,017,770 


1.931.744 

Disaster Readiness 

81,409 

- 

76,152 


U.S. assistance builds and reinforces the capacity of disaster-affected countries, American responders, and 
the international community to reduce risks, prepare for rapid response, and increase the affected 
populations’ ability to cope with and recover from the effects of a disaster. 


Hazard Risk Reduction 

DCHA addresses risk reduction and food-security preparedness with national contingency planning and 
capacity building across several sectors, including desert locust prevention and control, 
hydrometeorological disaster risk reduction, and volcano and seismic monitoring. The new indicator 
below indirectly measures the level of capacity building for improved preparedness, mitigation, and 
response by tracking the development of new hazard risk reduction plans, policies, strategics, systems, and 
curricula each year with U.S. Government assistance. Although an output indicator cannot fully reflect the 
positive impact of OFDA’s disaster mitigation and preparedness efforts, this is a strong proxy measure. 
While the indicator is a new addition to the APR, OFDA has previously collected this information and 
therefore already established a target for FY 2010. Out-year targets are expected to decrease as 
OFDA-supported countries complete the development of hazard risk reduction plans and strategies. 
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OBJEC riVE: HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE *New Indicator* 


jProaratii Arca^ Disaster Readiness 


Perl'ormance Indicator: Number of Hazard Risk Reduction Plans, Policies, Strategies, Systems, or Curricula 
Developed 


FY 2006 
Results 

FY 2007 
Results 

FY 2008 
Results 

FY 2009 
Results 

FY 2010 
Target 

FY 2010 
Results 

FY20i0 ^ 
Rating 

FY 201 1 
Target 

FY 2012 
Target 

N,/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

40 

86 

Above 

Target 

25 

.20 


Data Source: USAID's Office ol'lJ.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) proposal tracking system (abacus) tracks 
targets; these were compared with partner reports, as available. 


Data Quality: Over-reporting due to double-counting is being addressed with improved monitoring & reporting 
systems and guidance. Overall the quality of reporting on this indicator is Fair to Good. 


Program Area: Migration Management 


FV 2010 Actual FY 201 1 FY 2012 

(inc l. supp lemental) CR Request 


Humanitarian Assistance (in thousands) 

4,017,770 

- 

3,931,744 

Migration Management 

41,9.54 

- 

33,670 


People migrate for many reasons, including escaping from conflict or persecution, fleeing disasters caused 
by natural hazards and environmental degradation, seeking economic opportunities, and reuniting with 
family. The United States remains committed to building the capacity of host governments to manage 
migration cITcctivcIy and to ensure full respect for (he human rights of vulnerable migrants in accordance 
with the law. For example, PRM support to the International Organization for Migration in FY 2010 
allowed the organization to assist over 14,000 vulnerable Haitian migrants in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic following the devastating earthquake in Haiti. The FY 2012 request supports ongoing regional 
and national efforts to build the capacity of governments to develop and implement effective, orderly, and 
humane migration policies and systems, including in the context of mixed migratory Hows. It includes 
funds to protect and assist vulnerable migrants, particularly to prevent the exploitation of women and 
children worldwide, including asylum seekers, unaccompanied children, stateless persons, trafficking 
victims, and others who may need protection. 
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Discontinued and Revised Indicators 


OBJECTIVE: PEACE AND SECURITY 


PniLirain \ri‘si 

Pi‘rf(irni:iiicc 

liMiicuUir 


(ountortorronsm 


Reason for 
Discontinuation 


j Ntimber of Piililic liiformatlnD Ciimpait^ns ('ompletctl I .S. I*rugr:iiiis (Disconiiinicd in 
I 1Y20!0A1>P ) 

I More than half the population of the Middle East and North Africa is under the age or24. 
Moreover, more than one-quarter of these young people are unemployed, tend to be cynical 
about the future, and are therefore susceptible to extremist messages. Prior to FY 2008, the 
strategy had been to try to reach as broad a swath of this population as possible by staging 29 
public information campaigns across the region. In FY 2007 however, a U.S. -supported poll 
of 3,500 youth aged 1 5 to 24 in 7 countries found that television is a key source of infomiation 
for 67 percent of them, and that access to the Internet is growing. This finding informed the 
decision to concentrate resources on producing a major television drama for older youth and 
young adults, an audience that is part of the United States’ strategic focus in the region. In 
FY 2008, funds were used to put together a team from across the region to write scripts and 
hire actors. Consultants from South Africa and the United Stales provided technical 
assistance. The television series went into production in 2009, and its messages will be 
reinforced by a strong Internet presence and other innovative media strategies. 

This change in strategy meant that the previous goal of conducting 29 informational 
campaigns was set aside to focus on a different approach to improving public perception of 
the United States across the Middle East. 


OBJECTIVE; PEACE AND SECURITY 



Counterterrorism 

1’i.rrorniaiicc 

Indicator 

'Cumulative Number of Countries that Have Developed Valid Cont|:i;iX|l}$tt&s 

Meeting International Standards (Revised in FY 201 1 AFP)' ' . 

Reason for 

Revision 

Previously, tins indjcator, which related to the EXBS “graduated countries,” was used to 
monitor perfonnance m this area. However, this indicator no longer serves as an accurate 
reflection of progress for a variety of reasons, such as widely disparate baseline capacity 
levels for current partner countries, and the discontinuation of country funding for reasons 
other than graduation. Kesults through FY 2009 are provided below using this indicator. 

But starting in FY 2009, EXBS country advancement will be measured through a combination 
of individual country assessments perfonned by independent third parties using a 
standardized, objective Rating Assessment Tool and annual internal ‘progress reports’ 
between fonnai assessments. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

Program Area 

Hcalth/Tubercnlosis (TB) 

Performance 

Indicator 

Number of Countries Achieving a Tuberculosis Treatment Success Rate (TBS) of 85% or 
Greater (Discohtinuetl in FY 2010 APP) 

Reason for 
Discontinuation 

To dale, the United States has reported on the number of countries that met or surpassed the 
targets of 85 percent for TBS and 70 percent Ibr TBD. Reporting on the number of countries 
does not adequately capture the level of change in TBS and TBD in countries receiving U.S. 
assistance. For this reason, in FY 2009, USAID revised indicators to report on average TBS 
and average TBD better to reflect progress being achieved collectively in all priority countries. 
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OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

Program Area 

Health/Tuberculosis (TB) 

Performance 

Indicator 

Number «f Countries Achieving a Tuberculosis Detection Rate (TBD) of 7(1% or Greater 
(Discontinued in FY 2010 APP) 

Reason for 
Discontinuation 

1 0 dale, the United Slates has reported on the number of countries that met or surpassed the 
targets of 85 percent for TBS and 70 percent for TBD. Reporting on the number of countries 
docs not adequately capture the level of change in TBS and TBD in countries receiving U.S. 
assistance. For this reason, in FY 2(K)9, USAID revised indicators to report on average TBS 
and average TBD belter to reflect progress being achieved collectively in all priority countries. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

Program Area . 

Health/Family Planning and Reproductive Health 

Performance 
Indicator ^ ^ 

Modern Contraceptive Prevalence Rate (Revised in FV 2010 APP) 

Reason for 

Revision 

The baseline for this indicator was recalibrated in FY 2008 to reflect program priorities more 
accurately. This reflects a change in the set of countries for which the targets are set. For 
this indicator, countries with a recorded modem contraceptive prevalence rale (MCPR) of 
greater than 50 percent were dropped, as were countries that received less than $2 million in 
FfVRH resources in FY 2008. These changes affect the FY 2008 results and FY 2009 targets 
reported previously, but do not cliange the projected rate of improvement in the indicator. 

An increase in the MCPR is expected to culminate in fewer unintended pregnancies and 
abortions, and lower fertility. 


OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

Program Area 

Ilcaltb/Family Planning and Reproductive Health 

Pciformance 

Indicator 

Percentage of Births Spaced 3 or More Years Apart (Revised in FY 2010 APP) 

Reason for 

Revision 

The baseline for this indicator was recalibrated to FY 2008 to better reflect program priorities. 
This reflects a change in the set of countries for which the targets are set. For this indicator, 
countries with a recorded modern contraceptive prevalence rale (MCPR) of greater than 50% 
were dropped as were countries that received less than $2 million in FP/RH resources in FY 
2008. These changes affect the FY 2008 results and FY 2009 targets reported previously, but 
do not change the projected rale of improvement in the indicator. An increase in the MCPR 
is expected to culminate in fewer unintended pregnancies and abortions, and lower fertility. 
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OBJECTIVE: INVESTING IN PEOPLE I 


Husic K(iucutit»n 


N'uinher of 1 earners r.itrolledl in USG-SUpportPil Priiiiar> ScIhm»In or 1 qiiivaleiit 
Non>Si*?i<iol>Kase(1 Settings, Disaggi^egated by Se\ (Discontiiiui'd ill 1*^ 2t)U) MM*) 

Reason for 
Discontinuation 

This indicator has been replaced with one that measures the primary net enrollment rate 
(NER) for a sample of countries receiving basic education funds. U.S. assistance supports an 
increase in NER through a variety of activities designed to improve the quality of teaching and 
learning, which helps to reduce barriers to student attendance and promotes effective 
classroom practices. High NERs lead to increases in school completion rates and higher 
educational attainment within the overall population. Countries with an educated population 
are more likely to experience improvements in health and economic growth. Since FY 2002, 
NERs have improved steadily in countries receiving U.S. assistance. This trend is expected 
to continue with additional funding to help Ministries of Education establish and maintain 
more effective school systems, provide teacher training, develop and conduct learning 
assessments, and colled and use data to assist with school management decisions, particularly 
those related to enrollment and the learning environment. The rale of increase will be slower 
as countries approach 100 percent enrollment, with the remaining population the most difficult 
and expensive to reach. 


OBJECTIVE: ECONOMIC GROW'I H 

Program Area 

Trade and Investment 

Performance 

Indicator 

Time Necessary to Comply with all Procc<|urc$ R^iiired to Export/lmport (fOods (for 
seven targeted countries) (Revised in FY 2DI0 APl^‘ 

Reason for 

Revision 

The FY 2008 results and FY 2009 targets were originally reported in the FY 2010 CBJ as 78 
days and 76 days respectively. These have been adjusted to remove the double counting of 
one country’s results. The correct figures are two days higher, rejecting more time needed 
to comply with procedures required to exporl/import goods. 


OBJECTIVE: ECONOMIC GROWTH 


■ .'U'. . 1 

Program Area 

lnfrastra(:tur.e , 

Performance 

Indicator 

Number of People with increased Acces^p0e|^^ Services as a Result of IKS. 
Govertiment Assistance (Discontinued ir^^OTpl^PP) 

Reason for 
Discontinuation 

This target will not be reported after FY 2008 results because of a decline in Mission 
programs addressing cellular service, a cellular-services market expanding without 
intervention, and because the only programs addressing cellular services are those that use the 
cellular infrastructure as a platform for applications, such as in health and mobile banking. 
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OBJECTIVE: HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Prograni Area j Protection, Assistance, and Solutions 

Performance 
Indicator . 

Percent of I'argctcd Beneficiaries Assisted by USAID's Office of U.S. Eoreigii Disaster 
Assislancc-Supportcd Protection and Solution Activities (Discontinued in EY 2(11 1 APP) 

Reason for 
Discontinuation 

( he indicator will no longer be reported because it is not an adequate measure of USAID's 
ability to respond to the protection needs of targeted beneficiaries needing humanitarian 
assistance. The indicator does not capture how well beneficiaries' needs are being correctly 
identified and subsequently met with the activities provided. 
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Program Assessment Rating Tool Measures 

With conclusion of the Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART) process, the Department of State and 
USAID have revised the group of representative indicators included in annual performance report to reflect 
current foreign assistance and Administration priorities. PART measures that remain applicable to current 
programs arc identified in Table 4. Table 5 lists PART measures for Foreign Operations-funded programs 
that have been discontinued from annual performance reporting.'* 


Table 4: Reported PART Measures for Foreign Operations-Funded Programs 


Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Net enrollincnl rate for primary schools 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of the 1 1 core commercial laws put into place as a result of 

U.S. Government assistance 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

World Bank Government Effectiveness Index 

Child Survival and Health 
Population 

Percentage of first births to women under age 1 8 

Child Survival and Health 
Population 

Percentage of births spaced three or more years apart 

Development Assistance 
to Latin America and the 
Caribbean (LAC) 

Number of hectares under Improved natural resource management as a result of 
U.S. Government assistance 

Development Assistance 
for Sub-Saharan Africa 

Number of people trained in conflict miligation/resolution skills with 

U.S. Government assistance 

A frica Child Survival 
and Health 

DPT 3 Coverage Rate (%) 

Africa Child Survival 
and Health 

Modem contraceptive prevalence rale (%) 

International Disaster and 

Famine Account 

In complex humanitarian crises, percent of monitored protracted emergency sites 
with less than 10 percent Global Acute Malnutrition 


Table 5: Discontinued PART Measures for Forcign-Operations-Funded Programs 


Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Number of learners enrolled in U.S.-supported primary schools or equivalent 
non-school based selling 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Number of deaths among children under age five in a given year per 1,000 live 
births in that same year 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

World Bank Rule of Law Index 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Number of teachei^/educators trained with U.S. Government support 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Number of cases of child diarrhea treated in U.S. -assisted program.s 


A list of discontinued PARf indicators from State Operations funded programs is available in the State Operations 
Volume of the F Y 20 1 2 Congressional Budget Justification. 
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AssisUimv to Transforming^ 
Countries 

Number of people in target areas with access to improved drinking water supply 
in the Philippines as a result of U.S. Government assistance 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Number of domestic human rights nongovernmental organizations receiving 

U.S. Government support 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Cost per DPT3 beneficiary (number of children less than 12 months of age who 
received DPT3 from U.S.-supported programs) in India 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

Number of justice sector personnel in the Philippines that received U.S. 
Government training 

Assistance to Transforming 
Countries 

l*er learner cost for improving access to quality education in U.S. -supported 
primary schools or equivalent non-school ba.sed settings in the Philippines 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of deaths among children under age live in a given year per 1 ,000 live 
births in that same year 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of learners enrolled in U.S. -supported primary schools or equivalent 
non-school based setting 

Assistance to Developing 
Coimtries 

Number of cases of child diarrhea treated in U.S. -assisted programs 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of people trained in matcrnal/newbom health through U.S. -supported 
programs 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of children reached by U.S. -supported nutrition programs 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Days to start a business 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of new members In private business associations as a result of U.S. 
Government assistance 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of sub-national government entities receiving U.S. Government 
assistance to improve (heir performance 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Number of project assistance beneficiaries per project assistance dollars for 

Egypt. 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Percentage of indicative benchmarks in the financial sector Memorandum of 
Understanding for non-projectized assistance met by the Government of Egypt 

Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Percentage of condition precedents met by the Government of Jordan to receive 
non-projectized monies 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Political stability and absence of violence in Afghanistan 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of judges Irained wilh U.S, Government assistance 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Increased sales of licit farm and non-farm products in U.S. Government-assisted 
areas of Afghanistan over (he previous year 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of kilometers of transportation infrastructure constructed or repaired in 
Afghanistan through U.S. Government assistance 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of deaths among children under age 5 in Nepal and Al'ghanislan in a 
given year per 1 ,000 live births in that same year 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of families beneliting from alternative development or alternative 
livelihood activities in U.S. Government assisted areas in Afghanistan 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of Afghanistan's Executive Branch personnel trained wilh U.S. 
Government assistance 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of children under five years of age who received Vitamin A from U.S. 
Government-supported programs in Nepal 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

World Bank Government Effectiveness Index for Nepal 
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Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Doliars generateti per job created (fiiJI-lime and full-lime equivalent) through 

U.S, Government assistance to Afghanistan 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Cost of starting a business in Afghanistan 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of U.S. -assisted delivery points providing Family Planning counseling or 
services 

A^ssistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Percentage of the Government of Afghanistan budget attributed to customs 
revenues 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of individuals who receive U.S. Government supported political party 
training in Nepal 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Reduce cultivation of opium poppy in Afghanistan with the long-term goal of 
achieving a poppy-free North between 2005 and 2010 (21 out of 34 provinces) 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Political stability and absence of violence in Nepal 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

World Bank Government Effectiveness Index for Afghanistan 

Assistance to Rebuilding 

Countries 

Number of Civil Society Organizations using U.S. Government assistance to 
improve internal organizational capacity 

Office of Transition Initiatives 

(ori) ■ 

Percentage of OTl programs that demonstrate increased access to unbiased 
information by target population on key transition issues 

Office of Transition Initiatives 
(OT!) 

Percentage of OTl programs that have a sustainable handoff strategy (cither to 
USAID Mission or local civil society groups) in place after 18 months of starting 
up a new country program 

Office of Transition Initiatives 
(OTI) 

Percentage of final evaluations that find that OTi had a significant impact in 
advancing democratic political transitions in priority conflict-prone countries 

Office of Transition Initiatives 
(OTl) ’ 

Leveraging of additional non-Ofl funds to support OTl programs 

Child Survival and 
Health-Population 

Percentage of married women of reproductive age who use modem 
contraceptives 

Child Survival and 
Health-Population 

Percentage of total demand for family planning satisfied by modern method use 
among married women of reproductive age 

Child Survival and 
Health-Population 

Average cost per married woman of reproductive age receiving 

USAID-attributed modem contraceptives 

Child Survival and 

Health- Population 

Percentage of births parity 5 or higher 

Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) 

Percentage of guaranteed financial institutions that continue to lend without a 
guarantee or with a lower guarantee in the targeted sector 

Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) 

Percentage of financial institutions that submit semiannual reports within one 
month of deadline 

Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) 

Total volume of new capital mobilized (made available) via the DCA guarantee 
mechanism each fiscal year 

Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) 

Number of USAID Missions that have obligated funds for repeat DCA guarantees 

Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) 

Percentage of loans disbursed under active DCA guarantees 

Development Credit A ulhority 
(DCA) 

Percentage of loans disbursed under a DCA guarantee after five years 

Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Number of U.S.-supporled aiUicorruplion measures 
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Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Number of participants in U.S.-supported trade, investment environment, and 
investment capacity building trainings 

Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Pei-ccntage of a cohort of students enrolled in ilrst grade that are expected to reach 
grade live 

Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Percentage of LAC USAID-supported Millennium Challenge Account candidate 
countries that pass at least onc-half of the indicators in the “Ruling Justly’' policy 
category, and above the median on the corruption indicator 

Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Number of primary school learners that are direct beneficiaries of USAID 
programs 

Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Ratio of DA account-allribuled Operating Expenses and DA account Program 
Support funds to lota! DA Program Funds 

Development Assistance (DA) to 
LAC 

Improved trade readiness (i.e., complying with WTO standards and protocols for 
production and export) of LAC presence countries, as measured by country 
exports as a percentage of GDP 

Child Survival and Health for 

LAC 

Numbers of countries which have USAID Family planning programs reaching at 
least 55 percent contraceptive prevalence using modern methods 

Child Survival and Health for 

LAC 

Number of individuals receiving voluntary counseling and testing services 

Child Survival and Health for 

LAC 

Dollars spent on donated family planning commodities in the LAC region in 
USAID presence countries per total dollars spent on family planning programs in 
the LAC region 

Child Survival and Health for 

LAC 

Under five mortality rale, on average, as measured by UNICEF in 
USAlD-presence countries 

Child Survival and Health for 

LAC 

Total fertility rales, on average, per Population Reference Bureau data, in 
USAlD-presence Countries 

Child Survival and Health for 

LAC 

HIV prevalence rale-average, per UNAIDS ilala. in USAID-presenee Counlries 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Average margin of positive responses over negative responses (“Margin of 
Victory”) on Customer Service Survey for Management Offices 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percent of USAID Mi,ssions not collocated with the Department ofSlale 
receiving targeted physical security enhancements within a given year 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percent of Missions not collocated w ith Stale receiving emergency 
communication upgrades and lifecycle replacement of systems within a given 
year. 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Number of information security vulnerabilities per information technology 
hardware item 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percentage of infornialion lechnology syslem.s certified and accredited 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percentage of Cogniaint iechnical Officers who are certified 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percentage of employees with performance appraisal plans that link to Agency 
mission, goals, and outcomes 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percentage of Agency-wide recruitment goals met 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Total number of Fetieral Managers' Financial Integrity Ac! and auditor-identified 
material weaknesses identified 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Average number of calendar days between announcement close and offer 
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Administration and Capital 
Management 

Percentage of Contract Review Board-reviewed contracts that adhere to guidance 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Procurement cost-effectiveness ratio (millions of contract and grant dollars 
awarded per procurement employee) 

Administration and Capital 
Management 

Extent of critical staffing needs met 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

Value of exports to the United States from AGOA countries (excluding fuel 
products, in millions of dollars) 

Development Assistance for Sub- 
Saharan Africa 

Cost per rural household that benefit directly from the Initiative to End Hunger in 
Africa Program 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan A frica 

Percentage increase of individuals benefiting directly from USAID agricultural 
interventions 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan A frica 

Number of hectares under improved management for biodiversity conservation 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

Average days to start a business in Sub-Saharan Africa 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

Percentage of USAID-targeted local government areas that are more responsive 
to citizens interests 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

Girls’ primary education completion rate 

Development Assistance for 
Suh-Saharan Africa 

Agricultural productivity in areas of USAID interventions 

Development Assistance for 
Sub-Saharan Africa 

Number of firms receiving capacity-building assistance to export 

food For Peace 

Title II 

Emergency Food Aid: percentage of programs reporting improved or maintained 
nutritional status 

Food For Peace 

Title U 

Cost per person receiving I itlc 1! food assistance 

Food For Peace. 

Title U 

Cost per ton of Title 1! food assistance 

Climate Change Program 

Total area (hectares) where USAID is acting to maintain or increase carbon 
stocks or reduce their rate of loss (in millions) 

Climate Change Program 

Annual emissions of carbon dioxide equivalents (million metric tons) avoided 
due to USAID assistance 

Climate Change Program 

Dollars per ton of carbon dioxide equivalents avoided or reduced across the 
program 

Africa Child Survival and Health 

Insecticide- Treated Net coverage rale (percentage) 

Africa Child Survival and Health 

Under-five mortality rale 

A frica Child Survival and Health 

HIV prevalence rale 

A frica Child Survival and Health 

The cost in dollars of delivering an impregnated bednet 

International Disaster and 

Famine Account 

Percent of monitored sites in complex humanitarian crises in which the crude 
death rate declines or remains stable 

International Disaster and 

Famine Account 

Percentage of complex emergency and food security emergency country 
programs terminated within 5 years of initial program implementation and not 
restarted within 10 years after termination 

International Disaster and 
Famine Account 

Share of costs borne by OFDA implementing partners 
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Foreign Operations 
Summary Tables 
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Tabie 2a: Country/Account Summary 
FY 2010 Enduring Enacted 
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Table 2a: Country/Account Summary 
FY 2010 Enduring Enacted 
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‘Other includes Tl, IDA, USAID Operating Expenses (OE), USAID Capital Investment Fund (GIF), USAID Inspector General Operating Expenses, DCA Administrative Expenses, ERMA, Democracy Fund, 
Complex Crises Fund, International Organizations & Programs, Global Security Contingency Fund (GSCF), independent Agencies and International Financial Institutions (IFls). 
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Africa 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The FY 2012 Budget request reflects United States policy priorities in Africa, and the 
United States’ overall vision for using American diplomatic and development resources to promote 
peace and stability in Africa, to advance good governance and economic development, and to 
address such critical issues as health, food insecurity, and climate change. With U.S. support and 
partnership, it is possible to save lives, prevent instability and the advance of extremism on the 
continent, and assist Africa as it moves along the path to a stronger future. 

Recent trends in Africa have provided reason for cautious optimism despite the persistent 
challenges to human development across the continent. Most notably, in January 201 1, millions 
of Southern Sudanese citizens voted overwhelmingly in favor of the peaceful separation of their 
region from the rest of Sudan. Supporting the environment in which the Sudanese people were 
able to conduct a free and fair referendum on the issue represented a key achievement of bipartisan 
U.S. foreign policy since the signature of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) in 2005. 
Just as U.S. assistance played a critical supporting role in the implementation of the CPA and the 
referendum, continued U.S. support is essential to the success of the world’s newest nation when 
full independence is achieved later this year. 

Elsewhere on the continent, signs of progress arc mixed with evidence of serious challenges. 

Most countries in sub-Saharan Africa have recovered quickly from the global financial crisis, and 
the IMF has projected that the region will grow by 5.5 percent in 2011. On the other hand, after 
several years of modest improvement, the region experienced significant setbacks in its progress 
toward democracy and good governance. The 2010 Freedom House “Freedom in the World’’ 
index recorded gains in political rights and civil liberties in Guinea following its sueccssful 
transition from military rule to democracy last year. Yet a handful of countries declined in the 
ratings, notably Ethiopia, which declined due to evidence of political manipulation during flawed 
elections and efforts to restrict civic activism. It remains to be seen whether recent events in the 
Middle East will lead to a renewed surge in the demand for democratic reforms in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Elections in Nigeria, Liberia, the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC), Uganda, and 
more than a dozen other countries will provide Africans with key opportunities for political 
organization and expression. 

Africa continues to have the highest poverty rates in the world. In the United Nations’ Human 
Development Index, 25 of the bottom 26 countries designated in the “low human dcvciopmcnf’ 
category arc in Africa. Sub-Saharan Africa is more heavily affected by HIV/AIDS than any other 
region of the world. An estimated 22.4 million people arc living with HIV in the region - around 
two-thirds of the global total. 

Despite Africa’s enormous challenges, successes and opportunities exist. Seventeen countries in 
Africa (representing over 40 percent of the region’s population) have been growing at over 3 
percent per capita since 1 996. There have also been significant improvements in key health areas. 
Mortality among children under 5, for example, fell by 1 4 percent between 1 990 and 2008 (from 
1 84 deaths per 1 ,000 live births in 1 990 to 144 deaths in 2008). This trend is expected to continue 
with the expanded coverage of interventions to address malaria and infant and child health. Since 
1990, sub-Saharan Africa has made significant progress towards the Millennium Development 
Goal of universal primary education. According to the World Bank, primary education 
completion in the region increased from 51 percent in 1990 to 63 percent in 2007. Finally, 
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Africans arc increasingly taking control of their collective development through regional 
organizations such as the Southern African Development Community, which works to improve 
economic integration. These regional organizations as well as the African Union have the 
potential to provide leadership and share best practices, but the influence of poorly governed and 
autocratic states on these multilateral institutions complicates and stifles the evolution toward 
better governance in Africa. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 


FY 2012 

Enacted 
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Request 


Km 



7,797,264 

Development Assistance 

1 ,078,5.'!0 


* 

1,166,336 

Fxonomic Support Fund 

629,604 


* 


Food for Peace Title 11 

272,500 




Foreign Military Financing 

18,793 


* 

18,793 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

3,633,550 


* 

3,774,390 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,145,205 


* 

1,605,581 

International Military Education and Training 

15,232 

15,130 

♦ 


International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

35,538 

35,538 

* 

91,715 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorisin, Demining and 
Related Programs 

48,053 

47,894 

* 

43,250 

Peacekeeping Operations 

187,600 


* 

154,150 












Economic Support Fund 

15,000 


. 

mSm 

YijlAL.U-' 

5 7,079,605 

8,111,776 

^1 


7.797,2o4 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


{.$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Africa 

8,111,776 

* 


1 Peace and Security i 

. 436,130 

■ * 


Development Assistance !| | 

47,672 

* 


1.1 Counler-Terrorism 

28,075 

* 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

272 

* 

300 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 
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* 

29,365 
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■ ’•# 
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1.1 Counter-Terrorism 
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1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 
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Foreign Military Financing 

17.9.S0 
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i.x./O', 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 7,950 

* 

18,793 

Intcrnationai Military Education and Training 

;li9«5 
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1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Rcibnn 
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15,500 
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235 
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II 'ill i" * 
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900 
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Peacekeeping Operations , 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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* 
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2, Governing Justly and. Democratically 
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;V:: 
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2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 
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2.2 Good Governance 
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Interuational Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 
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'i'-" 25,495 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,000 
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3 Investing in People v * 
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'■> 't * 
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Development Assistance 
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. * 
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3.1 Health 
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175,112 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

3,000 

* 

0 

Economic Support Fund 

125,813 

„ S || " 

120,750 

3.1 Health 

32,000 

* 

23,000 

3.2 Education 

73,343 

* 

85,100 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

20,470 

* 

12,650 

Food for Peace Title H 

124,331 

^ Jj. 

. 118,557 
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($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 

107,827 

* 

102,975 

3.2 Education 

1,728 

* 

7,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

14,776 

* 

8,582 

Vulnerable Populations 





Global Health and Child Survival - State . . 

.3..‘;j().iot 


3,774,390 

3.1 Health 

3,516,103 

* 

3,774,390 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


1,14' 20S 


1,605,581 

3. 1 Health 

1,145,205 

* 

1,605,581 

4 Economic Growth 



% 

l.W 1,33(1 

• 

1,1 lo.ii-ii 

Development Assistance ' ' 


wr,t.((. 

* 

737.849 

4.1 Macroeconomic houndation for Growth 

478 

* 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

46,210 

* 

43,044 

4.3 Financial Sector 

16,333 

* 

14,590 

4.4 Infrastructure 

27,943 

* 

16,686 

4,5 Agriculture 

359,299 

* 

451,311 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

30,461 

* 

36,504 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

13,303 

* 

7,420 

4,8 Environment 

113,609 

* 

168.294 

Economic Support Fund .. 

' 

249,662 

a*'‘ ' * 

213,41-’ 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

12,490 

* 

21,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,000 


7,600 

4.4 Infrastructure 

98,840 

* 

64,855 

4.5 Agriculture 

78,255 

iit 

56,007 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

30,444 


26,174 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

13,937 

♦ 

25,505 

4.8 Environment 

1 3,696 

* 

12,276 

Food for Peace Title H . • 

’*'SS 

141.038 

♦ 

188.801 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1,201 

* 

1,189 

4.5 Agriculture 

126,527 

* 

164,365 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

4,500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,000 

* 


4.8 Environment 

15,310 


13,000 

5 Humanitaiian Assistance 


I.1.'5..12I 


* J ' ' ' ' h 


1,170 




0 

* 

200 

■if iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliMBB 

1,170 

* 

1,170 

I Food for Peace Title II 


1.154,251 

* 

’ ■ 

1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


1,153,144 

* 

0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1.107 

* 

1,639 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 201 

CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

\tritii 

8111,776 

... • • .* 

7.797. 2(, 4 

1 Peace and Security 

436.130 


•r * 

430,772 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

75,728 

* 

49,775 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

* 

900 

1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

282,893 

* 

262,458 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

603 

* 

0 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

1 ,435 

* 

10,105 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

75.471 

* 

107,5.34 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

3ti,952 


371,263 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

36,974 


66,391 

2.2 Good Governance 

131,587 

*• 

157.601 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

94,602 

* 

73,622 

2.4 Civil Society 

48,789 

♦ 

73,649 

3 Investing in People ’ =; 

5,206.937 


■' 5,852,150 

3,1 Health 

4,879,135 

* 

5,563,706 

3.2 Education 

289.556 


267,212 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

38,246 

* 

21,232 

4 Economic Growth 

.1,001,336 

A 

1 140 070 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Cirowlh 

12.968 

♦ 

21.000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

48.210 

♦ 

50,644 

4.3 Financial Sector 

16,333 

* 

14,590 

4.4 Infrastructure 

127.984 

* 

82,730 

4.5 Agriculture 

564,081 

* 

67 1 ,683 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

60,905 

* 

67,178 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

28.240 

* 

38,675 

4.8 Environment 

142,615 

* 

193,570 

5 Humanitarian Ass^tance 

1,155,421 

* 

3,009 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,153,144 

* 

200 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

2,277 

* 

2,809 

of which: Objective 6 

384,931 


■ 423,941 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

57,967 

* 

81,142 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

326,964 

* 

342,799 
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Peace and Security 

Given state fragility, conflict, and transnational issues, the promotion of peace and security remains 
one of the United States’ highest priorities in sub-Saharan Africa. Resources in this Objective will 
be used to support stabilization operations, security sector reform, peacekeeping operations, 
targeted counterterrorism and countemarcotics initiatives, and maritime safety and security 
programs throughout the region. 

Efforts to mitigate extremism, including the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership, the 
Partnership for Regional East Africa Counterterrorism, and programs in Somalia, will aim to deny 
terrorists safe havens, operational bases, and recruitment opportunities. U.S. resources will 
enhance coordination with partnership countries and bolster regional activities to resist attempts by 
al Qaeda and others to impose their radical ideology on the moderate and tolerant populations of the 
region. 

Stabilization operations and security-sector reform efforts in Somalia, Ethiopia, and DRC will 
incorporate training on human rights and gender-based violence. Police and military 
professionalization programs, particularly in Southern Sudan, will also help to prevent conflict and 
maintain regional stability. 

Peacekeeping operations in Somalia, Cote d’Ivoire, Sudan, Liberia, and DRC will promote stability 
in the entire continent. The United States will continue to train African peacekeepers through the 
Africa Contingency Operations Training and Assistance program, which is part of the Global Peace 
Operations Initiative. These initiatives arc critical for the long-term success of peace building in 
Africa. 

Rule-of-law and countemarcotics efforts will counteract the destabilizing effect of a dramatic 
increase in narcotics trafficking in West Africa. If left unchecked, this is likely to undermine 
government institutions and investments that the United States has made to promote stability and 
development in the region. U.S. assistance will strengthen both the police and justice sectors. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

President Obama’s .lune 2009 address in Ghana reiterated U.S. support for good governance, and 
called upon Africans to take ownership and leadership of key reforms. In FY 2012, the 
United States will seek to expand its support to key processes and institutions that are critical to the 
improvement of sustainable governance and stability in Africa. 

The biggest governance challenge in Africa during FY 2012 will be the peaceful establishment of 
an independent and democratic nation for the people of Southern Sudan. The United States will 
continue to build the capacity of government institutions in Southern Sudan, and resolve disputes in 
and around the Abyei border region. In addition, the United States will support election officials, 
civil society, political parties, and the media to prepare for, monitor, and conduct credible elections 
in the DRC, Liberia, Nigeria, and Uganda. U.S. assistance will also support reforms in Kenya and 
Zimbabwe that will lead those countries out of their current transitional governments through a 
scries of constitutional and legal reforms followed by peaceful and credible elections. 

In the midst of these challenges, the United States will continue supporting countries such as 
Ghana, Mali, Mozambique, and Tanzania, which have adopted progressive policies and are 
building democratic institutions that promote economic development and improve the lives of their 
citizens. U.S. assistance will also aim to strengthen national and regional institutions essential for 
improving democracy and governance in the region. Desired outcomes of assistance include 
accountable and responsive parliaments and local governments, independent judiciaries, free and 
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independent media organizations, vibrant civil societies, and representative political parties. 
Supporting good governance will help lower the risks of political backsliding, improve regional 
stability, increase the return on development assistance investments, and strengthen the voices of 
progressive African countries in regional organizations such as the African Union. 

Investing in People 

The President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) has made major strides in the fight 
against the deadly IIIV/AIDS pandemic. Africa is the largest recipient of PEPFAR program 
resources, with 1 2 of the 1 5 original focus countries. Over two million Africans have received 
life-saving antiretroviral treatment under PEPFAR. The President's Malaria Initiative (PMl), 
announced in June 2005, mobilizes global efforts to combat a major killer, especially of Africa’s 
children. Malaria kills over 800,000 people annually, the vast majority being African children 
under the age of 5 years, and causes an estimated $12 billion per year in economic loss in Africa. 
In 2009, PMI provided protection to over 30 million Africans through a combination of preventive 
interventions, including insecticide-treated mosquito nets, indoor residual spraying, and 
intermittent preventive treatment for pregnant women. Major efforts continue to address other 
critical health needs, including polio eradication, control of tuberculosis, reduction of maternal and 
child mortality, access to voluntary family planning scrv'iccs and information, elimination of 
neglected diseases, strengthening disease surveillance systems for the prevention of and rapid 
response to epidemics, and strengthening of health systems. U.S. efforts have contributed to 
significant reductions in childhood death rates in Africa. 

Access to clean water, sanitation, and hygiene has a significant impact on health, economic 
well-being, and education. For this reason, the United States continues to work with African 
governments, nongovernmental organizations, and service providers to improve access to high 
quality water and sanitation services. U.S. assistance has been guided and supported by the Paul 
Simon Water for the Poor Act ol'2005. In 2009 alone, U.S. efforts contributed to more than 1 .5 
million people achieving first-time access to an improved water source, and nearly 360,000 people 
having first-time access to improved sanitation. Across sub-Saharan Africa, about 6.6 billion 
liters of water have been treated. The FY 20 1 2 request will continue and expand on these 
achievements by improving the capacity of service providers through training and technical, 
financial, and operational improvements. Activities will be undertaken to improve the operating 
environment for service providers (such as regulatory improvements and extension of credit). 
Programs will also work directly with communities, local governments, and utilities responsible for 
service provision. 

An educated population is critical to promoting changes in governance institutions, human 
capacity, and economic systems needed for countries to make economic and social progress, 
Sub-Saharan Africa is home to 19 percent of the world’s primary school-age children, but accounts 
for 47 percent of out-of-school children worldwide. Regionally, almost one-third of primary-age 
children (35 million), mostly girls, do not attend school. The United States works to expand 
opportunities for African children so that they and their families can enjoy the benefits and 
opportunities derived from an education. The FY 2012 r3udget request seeks funding for basic 
education activities that will assist Africa in meeting the Millennium Development Goals for 
education, including increasing transparency and accountability and improving management of the 
education system. Programs will focus on improving the quality ofcducation through 
professional development for teachers and administrators. African ownership is key to 
sustainability. Therefore, supporting community involvement in education will continue to 
increase access to educational opportunities for girls and other marginalized populations. 
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Economic Growth 

African countries need rapid, sustainable, and broad-based growth to reduce hunger and poverty, 
create jobs (especially for a growing and somewhat disaffected youth), and expand health and 
education services. The United States will support African countries’ efforts to achieve this 
growth by supporting measures that increase agricultural productivity in a sustainable way, 
strengthen markets, improve the management of renewable and non-rcnewablc natural resources, 
support small and medium business growth, promote trade, and strengthen the institutions of 
economic and political governance. Trade and investment programs will improve sub-Saharan 
Africa’s capacity for trade and export competitiveness. Programs will continue to expand African 
trade with the United States and other trading partners under the African Growth and Opportunity 
Act. 


The Feed the Future Initiative dedicates additional resources to addressing the nutrition and food 
security problems facing Africa’s poor. The FY 2012 request will support sustainable and 
country-driven agriculture, rural development, and nutrition programs. The United States will 
provide assistance to increase agricultural productivity and incomes of small-scale agricultural 
producers in relatively reform-minded, wcll-govcmcd African countries that offer strong 
opportunities for improvement in food security, as well as in three regional economic communities 
(the Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa, the Economic Community of West African 
States, and the Southern African Development Community). The United States will also promote 
reforms and build the capacity of African institutions to support larger agricultural assistance 
programs in the future. 

Conserving Africa’s natural resources, and promoting the mitigation of and adaptation to climate 
change, will be critical to both the economic prosperity of the continent and the future of the world. 
Africa is home to 45 percent of the world’s biodiversity, and the survival of its forests is a critical 
factor in mitigating global climate change. The ongoing degradation of Africa’s soil, water, and 
biodiversity resources is a significant threat to the economic well-being of future generations. 

U.S. assistance will promote the productive and sustainable management of natural resources, 
while helping to reduce long-term threats to the environment. Under the President’s Global 
Climate Change (GCC) Initiative, programs will focus on helping countries assess their 
vulnerability to climate change, and on building the information systems and governance 
mechanisms to adapt to these expected changes. These programs will also help African countries 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions through improved land management and greater use of clean 
energy. GCC programs will also build the capacity of countries to enter international carbon 
markets, thereby capturing and sequestering carbon from global greenhouse gas emissions while 
preserving economically and ecologically important African landscapes. 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) is a key vehicle for delivering transformational 
economic growth that complements the programs detailed in this request. To maximize the 
effectiveness of U.S. assistance programs, USAID will work with MCC to ensure that these 
significant resources arc put to the most effective use through increased collaboration in the 
development and implementation of relevant respective programs. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

U.S. assistance will both prevent and respond to humanitarian crises across the continent, and will 
seek to raise awareness and support for improved African disaster preparedness, mitigation, and 
response capacity. 
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Angola 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Angola is one of three countries in Africa that maintains a Strategic Partnership Dialogue with the 
United States. Angola continues to expand its bilateral partnership through the Trade and 
Investment Framework Agreement and the President's F,mcrgcncy Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) 
Partnership. Angola is the largest exporter of oil on the Afriean continent and notably maintained 
one of the highest economic growth rates (15 percent) worldwide over a 5-ycar period prior to the 
global economic downturn. It possesses a capable military that today ensures its role as a 
stabilizing regional force. Yet despite its potential, two-thirds of the Angolan population 
continues to live in poverty. U.S. assistance will focus on malaria and HIV/AIDS prevention and 
treatment, furthering stabilization and security sector refonn, and increasing the capacity of 
municipal government and civil society to manage decentralization reforms. Additionally, 

U.S. assistance will support programs that rebuild the agricultural sector, improve food security, 
help transform Angola’s restrictive business and investment climate, and reduce its vulnerability to 
climate change, 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 

i 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

84,217 

84, ns 

imiiiiB 

72.858 

Development Assistance 


20,192 


1 1,724 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

10,300 

10.300 

* 

10,609 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

45,750 

45,750 

* 

42,575 

International Military Education and Training 

475 

373 

* 

450 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

7.500 

7,500 

* 

7.500 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


I 


TOTAL .-(iSSSlsr' ''efef 

84,217 



1 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Angola 

84,115 

BBBB 


I Peace and Security 

7,873 



Internatio.'ial Military Kilucation and '1 raining 

373 

mmiiiiig 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

373 

* 

450 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

, 7,500 

* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

7,500 


7,500 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

8,914 


1,000 

Development .\ssi.staiice 

8,914 

' tie 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


♦ 

0 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


l)c\ t'liipineiit \ssislancc 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


r.luh.11 llt'dlih and Child Survl\ si - State 


' (ilobal tl e-dHi and i hild Surv hal - t'SMI) 

1 I Mcaltli 

4 Fconotnic Giawth . 

IlLMlounit nt • 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


4,8 Environment 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


2 Co^ornlni 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4 1 HIIKIITlU Qliv 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


4.8 Environment 


of^hich: Obji 


6.2 Administration and Oversight 


♦ 

0 

* 

500 


0 


500 


* 

56,184 

* 

2,000 
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Peace and Security 

Angola is a major regional power and has one of the largest and most capable militaries on the 
continent. U.S. assistance supports humanitarian landmine clearance and excess ordnance and 
weapons removal to enhance personal security on roads and in rural areas, which w'ill improve 
economic opportunities while building capacity in the Angolan Government. This support 
facilitates agriculture activities, allows people and commercial goods to move freely, and increases 
access to social .services. U.S. assistance will bolster professionalism in the Angolan armed 
forces. Medical training and humanitarian assistance exercises will also promote goodwill 
between Angolans and Americans. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETI: Angola has one of the most professional 
armed forces in Africa. I MET funding will support continued military professionalization, 
including a focus on English language training. IMET activities will provide exposure to 
American values and institutions, and build a deeper military-to-military relationship with 
Angola’s forces. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Prottrams (NADR): Destruction of 
excess munitions and removal of landmines and uncxplodcd ordnance arc crucial to promoting 
internal stability and enabling increased use of rural land. NADR funds will be used to enable 
nongovernmental organizations to clear 2 million square meters of land and roads, and allow the 
destruction of 100 tons ofcxccss munitions stockpiled by the army and air force in densely 
populated areas. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The Government of Angola’s experimentation with fornis of decentralization has provided notable 
opportunities for the United States to support democratic principles. As Angola’s national budget 
increases, so does the need to improve the cfricicncy and reach of public service delivery, as well as 
public dialogue on development priorities. Challenges remain in expanding the capacity of civil 
society and local government to play effective roles in development, and improving their ability to 
collaborate and solve problems. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance has helped shape the government's nascent 
decentralization program, which has been mostly administrative. U.S. funding will support 
opportunities for increasing fiscal decentralization by strengthening the capacity of local 
government to govern in a transparent, accountable, and participatory manner. Resources will 
train local government officials in public administration to ensure more effective use of resources 
through improved planning, budgeting, and programming. Programs will also foster democratic 
practices through dialogue with civil society. 

U.S. assistance will build upon the successes of past programs and will continue to strengthen 
Angola’s nascent civil society and improve the ability of local organizations to play an active role 
in the country’s development efforts. Programs will also improve the management capacity, 
sustainability, and service delivery functions of civil society organizations. 

Investing in People 

Lack of access to quality health and education services has constrained the social development of 
Angola’s population. Infant, child, and maternal mortality rates are some of the worst in the 
world. The high fertility rate of 5.8 births per woman contributes to the problem, as docs the lack 
of access to clean water. Malaria is widespread and the number-one killer of children. 

HIV/AIDS prevalence in Angola is relatively low, which presents the United States with the 
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opportunity to help prevent the spread of this scourge before it rises to the devastating rates seen 
elsewhere in the region. The education sector also has tremendous needs. The lack of access to 
quality education constrains many development and reconstruction efforts. Programming will 
continue to focus largely on basic education for youth. 

Development Assistance (DA): The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
use funding to support investments in basic education, water supply and sanitation activities to 
reduce exposure to disease, and activities focused on health and social services to vulnerable 
populations. 

• Basic Education: Activities will provide important literacy and numeracy skills linked to 
workforce development in a way that opens up economic opportunities and improves 
livelihoods, especially for Angola’s youth. Activities support local organizations in 
primary education programming including, programming for out-of-schooi youth and 
adult literacy. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: Approximately 18 percent of child deaths are attributable to 
water and sanitation-related diseases. Activities will further promote sanitation practices, 
expand access to purified water, and increase well construction. 

Global Health and Child Survival fOHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GHI): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS)-Statc: Angola will receive significant support to 

build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout 

the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS)-USAID: 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: Health systems to support the provision of 
quality family planning services will be strengthened. Health care providers will receive 
training in the provision of long-term family planning methods. Activities will provide 
couples information on timing and spacing of births. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Angola docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed ftinds will 
be made at the time that the FY 20 1 2 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Improving the health status of women and children is a 
critical health challenge confronting Angola. Activities will continue to support the 
Ministry of Health with polio surveillance, routine immunizations, and nationwide health 
campaigns. 
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Economic Growth 

The global economic downturn and its impact on Angola’s commodity -dependent economy forced 
Angolan decision-makers to consider diversifying. Angola’s poor business environment and 
ovordopcndcncc on oil and diamonds have not created sufficient employment, and the country's 
non-oil sectors currently do not adequately contribute to the economy. While oil production has 
increased dramatically in recent years, the share of the non-oil sector in the gross domestic product 
has dwindled. Greater economic diversification and improving the competitiveness of non-oil 
sectors is needed for sustained, real growth. 

Development Assistance fDAl: Activities will strengthen the agriculture sector as a means of 
diversifying Angola’s economy, reducing its ovcrdependencc on oil, expanding participation and 
economic benefits, and enhancing its resilience to climate change. 

The agricultural-lcd economic growth and food security program will improve policies, support 
farmers to improve their productivity, and increase farmers’ access to markets. This assistance 
will help Angola reduce its dependency on imported food and become a source of employment in 
rural areas. Resources for the financial sector will improve access to financial systems and 
promote financial literacy. Building upon previous assistance to the Central Bank, financial 
literacy programs will raise consumer awareness of financial services and increase consumer 
demand for transparency in financial operations. The U.S. Department of Treasury will provide 
one or more experts to work with the Finance Ministry and Central Bank in areas such as debt 
management and taxation. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: A formal program review was conducted of the 
humanitarian demining and weapons destruction programs in FY 2010, which included site visits 
to three provinces to observe the operations of all the nongovernmental organizations that receive 
U.S. assistance. In addition, an informal review was conducted of the same programs in two 
provinces by U.S. Government personnel. 

During FY 2010, all USAID activities in health, governance, and economic growth underwent 
quarterly pipeline analyses that examined the spending rates to ensure that resources were being 
efficiently programmed. In addition, all activities under these sectors produced Mission-approved 
Performance Monitoring Plans, w'hich were used to gauge progress during the Portfolio 
Implementation Reviews held in May 2010. USAID .staff also conducted field visits to directly 
examine progress, interview stakeholders, and ensure program compliance. All of these activities 
will continue throughout FY 201 I . 

Use of P erformance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Program reviews 
concluded that NADR funds were being used elTeclively and efficiently. Demined areas 
throughout the country arc being turned over to productive uses almost immediately upon the 
conclusion of demining. IMET program reviews determined that the military-lo-military 
relationship and capacity building are moving in the right direction. This foundation will yield 
increasing results in FY 201 1 with the continuation of a long-term English as a Second Language 
training program for the military. 

Comprehensive sector assessments were conducted in the health, democracy, and agriculture 
sectors. These assessments have guided USAID in the development of new strategics and 
programming that will continue into FY 2012 and three to five years beyond. 
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Relationship Between Budact and Performance: New activities in economic growth and 
democracy and governance will begin in late 2011. Current indicators and targets are being 
reviewed. The new PEPFAR Partnership Framework with the government is expected to boost 
activities in HIV/AIDS prevention and increase the amount of strategic information available to 
improve planning and decision-making for the national program. New activities that have begun 
in FY 2011 arc expected to target a major vulnerability regarding the corridors to neighboring 
countries that have dramatically higher prevalence rates. 
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Benin 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Benin is a model of democracy and stability in West Africa. However, peace and stability have 
not translated into sustained economic growth. Weak governance in key national institutions and 
low quality of health systems present major obstacles to economic growth. United States 
assistance seeks to improve the availability and quality of public services in the health sector as 
well as support Bonin’s defense and military reform efforts, enabling the countiy to maintain 
domestic peace and security and contribute to regional stability. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

36,499 




Development Assistance 

5,364 

5,364 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

30,900 

30,900 

>1: 

28,8.50 

International Military Education and Training 

23.5 

316 

* 

250 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

36,499 

36,580 

* 

29,100 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and F^iscai Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY2012 

Request 

' ' ' ‘ gSi5s !„ IViSVO' 

36,580 

* 

29,100 

1 Peace and Security 

316 

* 

' 250 

liilcriiational Military Education and Training'* " 

316 

* 

250 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retbnn 

316 

♦ 

250 

3 Inycsting in People 

36,264 


28,850 

Development Assistance 

5,364 

* 

0 

3.2 Education 

5.364 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

30,900 

* 

28,850 

3.1 Health 

30,900 

* 

28,850 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Benin 



29,100 

1 Peace and Security 

316 


250 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

316 


250 

3 Investing in People 

36,264 

♦ 

28,850 

3.1 Health 

30,900 

* 

28,850 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.2 Education 

5,364 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

1.5.31) 


3,080 

6. ! Program Design and Learning 

1,261 

* 

700 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,269 

* 

2,380 


Peace and Security 

Given its size, Benin is a substantial contributor to multilateral peacekeeping operations in Africa. 
The country has taken a leadership role in maritime security for the Gulf of Guinea, a key 
U.S. priority in the region, and has expressed willingness to join other peacekeeping and 
stabilization operations. This will require additional equipment and English-language training 
and leadership skills training for its top military personnel. 

International Military Education and Trainina (IMETk Funds will support the development of a 
professional, apolitical, and well-trained military that will contribute to Benin's stability, support 
border security, and enhance its peacekeeping capacity. U.S. assistance programs will support 
efforts to ensure regional stability by enhancing the military’s capacity to maintain control of its 
territorial waters and coastline. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will continue to address substantial challenges in the health sector, socking to 
improve the health status of the people of Benin. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (Gill) - Assitance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Funds will be used to address the high mortality rates among 
mothers, infants, and children under five. The U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) will provide proven, high-impact interventions in neonatal health 
care, immunization, nutrition, sanitation, and community case management of child 
illnesses including malaria, diarrhea, and pneumonia. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): U.S. assistance for FP/RH will 
continue expanding and developing sustainable access to high quality, voluntary family 
planning services and information and reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. 
Voluntary family planning services will make substantial contributions to reducing 
abortion, maternal and child mortality and morbidity, and help to mitigate adverse effects 
of population dynamics on natural resources, economic growth, and state stability. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President's Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Benin docs not include the total 
projected funding for PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will be 
made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Benin will 
receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR. 
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Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation's (MCC) five-year compact program in Benin was signed 
in July 2006, and closes out in FY 2012. The compact program builds on the efforts of other 
U.S. foreign assistance programs to reduce poverty and improve economic growth. It helps to 
remove barriers to economic growth and reinforce the investments made in the health and 
education of Benin’s people - tw'o goals that arc essential for development. MCC projects focus 
on reforming the judicial sector, strengthening financial services, developing port infrastructure, 
and reforming land tenure policies. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Hvaluation: In FY 2010, the Operating Unit (OU) performed several 
routine activities to evaluate programmatic and financial performance. Two program portfolio 
reviews were held to assess budget pipelines and monitor financial performance. OU staff also 
conducted quarterly activity site visits and monthly individual meetings with implementing 
partners to review progress, results, and obstacles in implementation as reported during the 
previous quarter. In addition, OU staff conducted periodic data spot checks to evaluate 
implementing-partner data quality. As part ofPMI, data on the effectiveness of indoor spraying as 
a means of malaria control was evaluated. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Health and 
education program staff revised program Performance Management Plans to clarify desired 
outcomes, measure performance, and provide information for decision making. Review of 
program performance data and consolidated performance report data was used to reallocate 
resources in numerous eases. Information on community acceptance of the practice as well as the 
impact on reducing mosquitoes in sprayed areas led to an increase in funds for additional spraying 
campaigns. Other program efficiencies in the PMl portfolio permitted increased involvement in 
health systems strengthening. Persistent challenges in receiving accurate and timely data from the 
Government of Benin (GOB)’s public health system led to a decision to have future malaria 
operation plans include a revised focus on strengthening the GOB’s health management 
information system. 

In FY 2010, USAID partnered with other education donors to support an innovative 
teacher-training activity to assist over 9,500 unqualified primary school teachers. USAID support 
of the primary education system has significantly increased the number of children graduating from 
primary school. A review of implementing partner data on girls’ enrollment and retention in 
primary school, particularly within Muslim communities, led to a decision to allocate additional 
resources to expand activities to new school districts in northern Benin, where rates of girls’ 
education arc the lowest. 

Relationship Between Buduct and Performance: With FY 2012 funding, the OU expects the most 
significant program impact to occur in the Investing in People Objective. Funding for health will 
increase contraceptive use and improve ease management of diarrhea, malaria, and pneumonia. 
These results will be measured by indicators such as the number of people trained in family 
planning, reproductive health, and malaria treatment. Funding will also augment the number of 
children under 12 months of age who arc vaccinated against diphtheria, pertussis, and tetanus. 
Under PMl, more houses will be sprayed for mosquito control. A plan to start indoor residential 
spraying in the northern part of Benin was approved by the country authorities. This activity will 
expand the number of communes treated and increase the number of insccticidc-trcatcd bed nets 
purchased, distributed, or sold. 
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Botswana 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States foreign policy objectives in Botswana focus on the fight against HIV/AIDS, 
continuation of excellent bilateral relations, and the promotion of economic development and 
diversification. Top U.S. priorities include managing one of the world's worst HIV/AIDS 
epidemics and reinforcing strong civil-military relations to encourage Botswana's support for 
regional security and participation in peacekeeping efforts. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 
Enacted Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


[ADJUSTED TOTAt (Enduring + War Supp) 


Foreign Military Financing 


Global Health and Child Survival - State 


International Military Education and Training 


I Non- War Supplem^atal 


TOTAL 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


77331 


TnterjjiationtitMlBtaiy Educat io n widTraiiifalg 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3 Investing la People 

Global Health and GhHd Survival - Staje ■ i 


3.1 Health 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


[Botswana 


ll Peace and Se curity 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


lof which: Objeciive 6 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

6. i Program Design and Learning 

0 


0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,971 

* 

3,732 


Peace and Security 

Botswana has one of Africa’s most professional and responsible military establishments, and offers 
a model for civilian-military relations for the rest of the continent. It has provided a venue for 
regional military exchanges that have promoted a spirit of regional cooperation and has been the 
most reliable supporter of the formation of the U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM) in the Southern 
Africa region. 


Foreign Military Financing (FMF): Resources will be used to meet equipment and operational 
needs, including the provision of technical service updates and training for items such as C-i30 
operations and maintenance. 

International Military Education and Training (IMF.Tf U.S. assistance seeks to expand 
connections with Botswana's military leaders through military education and training programs. 
Programs also support Botswana’s interest in strengthening both domestic and regional 
civil-military and military-to-military relations, while improving the country's capacity to 
participate meaningfully in peacekeeping and humanitarian operations both within the Southern 
African Development Community and throughout Africa. Funding will be used to send Botswana 
Defense Force officers and non-commissioned officers to courses at the Command and General 
Staff College and the Sergeant Major’s Academy, and to participate in tailored professional 
enhancement courses. These courses reinforce democratic principles by teaching the role of the 
military in a democracy, the centrality of human rights, and the rule of law. 

Investing in People 

Botswana has an HIV/AIDS prevalence of 24.8 percent among adults ages 15 to 49, one of the 
highest in the world. It is estimated that 320,000 Batswana arc living with HIV/AIDS. 

Global Health and Child Survival tGHCS) - State: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (Gill): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles ofGHI. improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. Botswana will receive significant support to build partnerships to 
provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country, and 
support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Fwaluation: Bot.swana’s Country Operational Plan development 
process and related budgetary allocations follow an interagency portfolio review by the in-county 
PEPFAR team. Program managers, technical advisors from the Regional HlV/AlDS Program, 
and the Strategic Information team provide key qualitative and quantitative data. The program 
analysis and review that occurred in FY 2010, called “The Journey of PEPFAR,” evaluated each of 
PEPFAR’s 18 program areas on country ownership, sustainability, financial leveraging, and 
program coverage to gauge the program’s relative maturity. Country owmership and sustainability 
is evaluated by gauging local ownership, leadership, and involvement in six categories: strategy 
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and policy; financial planning, costing, allocation, and management; implementation planning; 
governance and oversight; implementation; and monitoring and evaluation. 

Use of Performance Indicators to Inform Budact and Proarammatic Choices: The “Journey of 
PEPFAR” analysis resulted in the development of a strategic approach that guides PEPFAR 
investments in Botswana toward expanding country ownership and sustainability to achieve 
program success. This strategy calls for different approaches for the most mature programs, such 
as treatment and preventing mother-to-child transmission, as compared to the approach for 
programs where critical gaps remain, including tubcrculosis/HIV and medical male circumcision. 

Based on perfomiancc against the goals stated in the AFRICOM Commander’s annual 
Commander’s Intent and country-level projections for resources needed to further U.S. objectives, 
reviews at AFRICOM and in Washington determine IMET funding level requests for each country. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: This support has contributed to the success that 
the country has achieved in providing critical prevention, treatment, care, and support services to 
those affected by HIV/AIDS. 
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Burkina Faso 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Burkina Faso is a stable, majority Muslim country that has adopted a favorable foreign policy 
towards the United Stales. It is one of the world’s poorest countries, ranking 1 6 U' out of 1 69 
countries in the 2010 United Nations Development Program Human Development Index. About 
85 percent of its 15.8 million people reside in rural areas, and the vast majority is dependent on 
subsistence agriculture. Malnutrition persists at a crisis level for a high percentage of children. 
The lack of basic health care and potable water engender serious health problems. U.S. assistance 
to Burkina Faso focuses on improving the education of girls, increasing food security for mothers 
and children in food deficit areas, strengthening malaria control and reproductive health services, 
addressing threats of meningitis and influenza, and increasing production of high potential 
agricultural zones. Support for counterterrorism and countertrafficking efforts and strengthening 
border security arc of growing importance in Burkina Faso. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


1 

($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War SSpp) 


21,737 



Development Assistance 

0 

1,375 

* 

0 

Food for Peace 'I’itle 11 

15,000 

12,958 

* 

15,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

6,000 

6,000 

* 

6,000 

International Military bducalion and Training 

2.35 

261 

* 

250 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

1,143 

* 

0 






Non-War Siipplrmcntal 

0 

0 

* 

u 

TOTAL 

21,235 

air 21,737 


* 

21,250 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

Burkina Faso ’ 

21,737 

* 

21,250 

1 Peace and Security 

1,404 

K\!~ d * 

’ 250 

International Military Education and Training 

261 

-1 -r * 

250 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

261 

* 

250 

NonproHfcriition, .Antiterrorhm, Demining and Related 
Programs > 

1,143 


0 

l.l Counter-Terrorism 

1.143 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People 

15,150 


13,000 

Development Assistance 

1,375 

- - * 

0 

3.2 hducation 

1,375 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title II 

7,775 

* 

7.000 

3.1 Health 

4,103 

* 

3,000 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.2 Education 

1,728 

* 

4,000 

.f .3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

1,944 

* 

0 

Vulnerable Populations 




Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

h.i)0il 

* 

6,000 

3.1 Health 

6,000 

* 

6,000 

4 Economic Growth ^ t 

5.1 S3 

* 

8.000 

PoodforP^ceTWell . 

MS3 

* 

8.0110 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,183 

* 

4,500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

0 

* 

3,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Burkina Faso a 


Sk 


1 Peace and Security i i J 

bb 


BBBilltlij 

l.J Counter-Terrorism 

1,143 

* 

0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

261 

* 

250 

|Iiives£^li|]^ple i 

15,15& 

* 

13 000 

3.1 Health 

10,103 

* 

9,000 

3.2 Education 

3,103 

* 

4,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

1,944 

* 

0 


5,183 

t ^ 

8,0tKl 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,183 

* 

4,500 

4.7 Economic Opportumly 



* 

3,500 


* ■'? 0 

• 

1,120 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

0 

* 

120 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

u 

* 

1,000 


Peace and Security 

Burkina Faso is a strong regional ally in the fight against extremist activities and transnational 
crime, including the trafficking of drugs and people. Its President has played a constructive role in 
promoting solutions to a number of regional conflicts, and Burkina Faso is an important participant 
in humanitarian and peacekeeping operations in various countries. It has deployed two battalions 
to Darfur that were trained and equipped under the Africa Contingency Operations Training and 
Assistance program, as well as a police unit. It has supported U.S. efforts against terrorists in the 
Sahel since 2006, and became part of the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership in 2009. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: Funding will support the training of 
Burkinabe military leaders in the United States and at U.S. military installations in Germany. The 
main objective of this training is to increase the level of professionalism and technical competency 
among military and security forces, and at the same time, raise their respect for civilian leadership 
and democratic institutions. In addition, training of military personnel for participation in 
peacekeeping operations will continue. An overarching goal is to enhance the capacity of Burkina 
Faso to contribute to regional peace and security and counterterrorism efforts. 
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Investing in People 

The high level of poverty presents huge development challenges. Indicators for health and 
education arc improving, but remain low. Global Acute Malnutrition (GAM) rates arc among the 
highest in West Africa; historical GAM rates in Burkina Faso have been far above the emergency 
threshold of 1 5 percent, and as high as 30 percent in certain regions. Child malnutrition persists at 
a crisis level for many children, resulting in an overall stunting rate of nearly 40 percent. Adult 
literacy rates (less than 27 percent average for all, and 14 percent for women) arc among the lowest 
in the world. Lack of basic health care and potable water contribute heavily to a generally poor 
state of health for most Burkina Faso citizens. A high population growth rate of about 3.3 percent 
adds to the development challenges faced by Burkina Faso. Despite the Government’s efforts and 
steady progress, it is doubtful that Burkina Faso will achieve any of the Millennium Development 
Goals by the FY 2015 target date. 

Food for Peace Title It: in FY 20 1 2, the 3"' year of a 5-ycar program, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) will continue work to improve the health of pregnant and 
lactating mothers, and children who are less than 24 months of age in selected chronically food 
insecure areas. Additional funding will be used for activities that strengthen and support basic 
education in these areas. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Food for Peace Title II resources will support activities 
implemented by selected U.S. nongovernmental organizations to improve the health of 
mothers and their children. These activities focus on achieving improved maternal and 
child nutrition, including child feeding and hygiene practices; expanding access to services 
that prevent and treat childhood illnc.ssos; and increasing dietary diversity and quality. 

• Water and Sanitation: Funding will expand access to potable water 

• Basic Education: Efforts to increase and maintain preschool and primary school 
enrollment will continue with the provision of school lunches at all schools located in 
targeted geographic areas 

Global Health and C hild Survival (GHCS) - USAID: 

• Linkages with Global 1 lealth Initiative (Gill): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of Gill, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Malaria: Funding will be used to fdl gaps in the Government of Burkina Faso’s national 
malaria control program and to scale up proven preventive and treatment interventions 

Economic Growth 

The landlocked geographic position of Burkina Faso makes it difficult to be competitive in 
international markets with its main agricultural exports (cotton and shea nut butter) and raises the 
cost of doing business. A low level of job creation and slow economic growth result in too few 
opportunities for people to participate in the market place. When the annual harvest in September 
and October is good, Burkina Faso enjoys positive economic growth and produces enough food to 
feed its people. However, as agriculture in Burkina Faso is mostly dependent on rainfall and 
drought is recurrent, the country has suffered historically from frequent food shortages and 
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consequent lower annual economic growth. About 85 percent of Burkina Faso’s people reside in 
rural areas, and the vast majority is dependent on subsistence agriculture. 

Food for Peace Title II: Funds will be used to support the implementation of the third year of a 
five-year program working in chronically food-in.securc areas. Key program objectives are to 
strengthen and diversify agricultural smallholder production and productivity, and increase and 
diversify rural household ineomes. Priority activity goals are to transform subsistence cereals 
farming into integrated food and cash crop production schemes, strengthen the integration of 
livestock and poultry production, improve natural resource management, expand market 
gardening, augment the marketing capacity of producer groups, expand access to credit, and 
increase the number of women involved in the production and marketing of agricultural produce. 
Diversifying smallholder farmer production of agriculture and strengthening other livelihood 
sectors will decrease the vulnerabilities of poor households to shocks and provide avenues for more 
economic opportunity. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Following the successful implementation of a 3-ycar Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) 
threshold program, Burkina Faso’s 5-year, $48 1 million MCC compact program entered into force 
on July 31, 2009. This compact program seeks to reduce poverty by building roads to open up 
high potential agriculture production areas, improving rural land tenure, and aiding farmers with 
agricultural and irrigation projects. USAID received $28.9 million of the compact program 
funding to implement the second phase of a girls’ primary school education program (spanning 3 
years) in 132 communities in 10 of Burkina Faso’s 45 provinces. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: Joint quarterly and annual reviews of activity 
performance are used to make performance determinations on which activities should be continued 
as designed, which activities should be redesigned, and which should be expanded or dropped. 
These programmatic determinations naturally lead to revisions in activity budgets. Evaluation 
results and recommendations arc used to improve the design of future activities, and to document 
success stories, best practices, and key lessons learned. A key element of these evaluations is to 
highlight good development investments in terms of results achieved for the funds disbursed. 
Findings of a recent counterterrorism assessment on the risks of undereducated and unemployed 
youth in Burkina’s Sahel region informed the development of a new regional Trans-Sahara 
Counterterrorism Program this year. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Recently, the 
results of the final in-depth evaluations of two five-year Food for Peace Title 11 Multi-Year 
Assistance Programs were used in formulating the guidance for soliciting proposals for the next 
five-year Food for Peace Title II programming cycle in Burkina Faso. Accordingly, these 
comprehensive evaluation reports document lessons learned that will be applied to future program 
design and implementation. The lessons learned include improved child feeding and food-crop 
cultivation practices. For example, it was found that teaching mothers how to prepare enriched 
foods for young children was not sufficient to improve child nutrition. The provision of clean 
water and regular health checks, including dc-worming, was also necessary to ensure good child 
health and regular weight gains. Providing information on the prevention and treatment of 
malaria, the biggest killer of children, also led to positive health outcomes. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Burkina Faso has seen significant strengthening 
of local institutions in the areas of education, health, and nutrition, and expects to see significant 
improvements in malaria prevention in coming years. Burkina Faso has been a leader in taking 
advantage of regional agriculture trade and marketing programs showing significant improvement 
in producer associations. This should have a stabilizing effect on food prices. Improvements in 
girls' school enrollment and competencies in select areas have increased and should continue to 
increase. The second phase girls’ primary education program is based upon the impressive 
achievements in increased enrollments from the first phase, but also includes several recommended 
improvements such as formal agreements with beneficiary communities. Burkina Faso’s 
leadership in the region in these areas is a demonstration of the return on the assistance investment. 
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Burundi 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Burundi’s 2010 national Presidential and Parliamentary elections were free, fair, and credible, 
although they aggravated political tensions in this fragile, post-conflict country. Key officials in 
the new Burundian Government affirmed their commitment to improving political and economic 
governance, combating corruption, and supporting development initiatives. Despite the success 
of its 20 1 0 elections, Burundi remains among the poorest countries in the world. The Government 
of Burundi (GOB), the private sector, civil society, and Burundi’s development partners are 
focused on promoting economic growth and development, and improving social conditions for 
Burundians. These goals will be advanced by facilitating Burundi’s integration into the East 
African Community (EAC). U.S. foreign assistance will focus on promoting private sector-led 
economic growth; emphasizing agricultural production and trade (particularly within the EAC 
Common Market); improving health care delivery, including combating HIV/AIDS and reducing 
malnutrition in children under the age of two years; strengthening good governance and 
government effectiveness; supporting protection of human and civil rights; and building the 
capacity of Burundi to maintain peace and security both at home and elsewhere in Africa. In all 
development assistance programs, women and youth will be prioritized. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


* 35,618 

HHB 

37,621 

Development Assistance 

12,124 

12,124 


4,736 

Food for Peace Title 11 


1 1,089 


16,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 


0 

Xt 

5,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



* 

11,560 

Inlernational Military Education and Training 


345 

* 

325 









aff.MuiKiuiBiimn'iiiraatiiiit 



mem 

35,618 


37,62 ! 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Burundi 


* 


1 Peace and Security 

345 

' ' - « 

325 

International military Education and Training 

345 

- * 

325 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

345 

* 

325 

2.l)()(i 

2 Governing Justly and llemorrattealtir 't; >- 



Development .Assistance 




2. 1 Rule ot Law and Human Rights 

1,200 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,300 

* 

1,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

* 

0 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

2.4 Civil Society 


♦ 

1 ,000 

3 Investing in People 



V .27,560 

Food for Peace Title II 

5,164 

* 

11.000 

3.! Health 

5,164 

* 

bbdh 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 




3.! Health 

0 


■■li 

Cilobal Health and Child Survival « USAID 




3.1 Health 




4 Feonomic Growth 




Development Assistance 



2,736 

4.2 Trade and Investment 



0 

4.3 Financial Sector 


* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

4,224 

* 

2,736 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 


* 

0 

4.8 Environment 


* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 11 : 

IHIE^ 



4.5 Agriculture 

2,347 

* 

5,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

■ ' 3,578 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title H 

3,578 


0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,578 

♦ 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Burundi ■ 

35,618 

■k 

37,621 

1 Peace and Security 

' * 345 

* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

345 

* 

325 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

4,300 

♦ 

2,000 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1 ,200 

* 

0 

2.2 Good (lovcrnance 

1 ,300 

* 

1 .000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

* 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

1 .300 

* 

1 ,000 

3 Investing in People 

17,224 


27,560 

3.1 Health 

17,224 

* 

27,560 

4 Economic Growth 

10,17.1 

* 

7,736 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

800 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

600 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

6,571 

* 

7.736 

4.6 Private Sector CA>mpeliliveness 

800 

* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

800 


0 

4.8 Environment 

600 

* 

0 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

3,578 

* 

0 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

5. 1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

3,578 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 


* 

2,712 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

47 

* 

450 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,650 

♦ 

2,262 


Peace and Security 

Burundi is gradually professionalizing both its military and police forces. The integration of large 
numbers of former rebel militia into the ranks of the military and the police has presented budgetary 
as well as training and operational challenges. Burundi is pursuing a role in international 
peacekeeping as a source of revenue and a means of modernizing and professionalizing its security 
forces. Burundi contributes peacekeepers to the African Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM). 
Burundi’s participation in AMISOM has made it a target of the al Shabaab terrorist organization. 
To advance the professionalization of the security forces, the United States provides training and 
education to Burundi’s security services with a focus on establishing a foundation of core skills and 
competencies for the next generation of Burundian military leaders. Complementing these efforts, 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) is also working to improve health 
services delivery to military personnel who serve as peacekeepers. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): I MET contributes to the long-term 
professionalization of the Burundian military, and helps build support within the Burundian military for 
U.S. policies and operations in Africa. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

After nearly two decades of civil conflict, Burundi’s democratic institutions are fragile. 

U.S. assistance will focus on strengthening mechanisms to control corruption, protecting and 
extending civil liberties, and promoting government effectiveness. U.S. assistance in these areas 
will be complemented by the coordinated support of other donors, such as the European Union, the 
World Bank, the United Nations Development Program, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Development Assistance (DA): Programs will focus on good governance and civil society. 

• Funding will facilitate implementation of the GOB’s national strategy to combat 
corruption, and support civil society organizations that promote anticorruption, regulatory 
reform, and government effectiveness. Activities will also focus on improving civil 
liberties that support economic growth, including support for land reform and the 
protection of property rights. Programs will concentrate on promoting women’s 
economic rights and equal opportunity. This funding may also strengthen the Permanent 
Electoral Commission and support its implementation of electoral refonu, provided 
Parliament puts electoral reform on its agenda for 2012. 

• To improve government effectiveness and the business climate, programs will help reduce 
the “red tape” that hinders business start-up and operations. Programs will also encourage 
the involvement of civil society and the private sector in setting policy and monitoring 
implementation. 

Investing in People 

Burundi suffers from the negative impact of the HIV/AIDS pandemic, insufficient reproductive 
health care, poor maternal and child health, nonexistent or damaged health services infrastructure, 
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and a critical shortage of trained health care professionals. Burundi currently ranks near the 
bottom on most United Nations indices of vital statistics. U.S. programming works with the GOB, 
the private sector, civil society, and other donors to reduce the incidence of malaria and HIV/AIDS, 
and to improve early childhood nutrition as well as maternal and child health. 

Food for Peace Title II: USAID assistance will focus on community-based best practices that 
promote infant and child feeding through behavior change communication and comprehensive 
growth monitoring, including the prevention of malnutrition in children under two years old. 

Global Health and Child Surviva l (GH CSl - State and USAID: 

Linkages with Global Health Initiative (Gill): As.sistance provided through the GFICS accounts 
will support the principles of GHl, improving health outcomes by working with partner countries to 
build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. 

• Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: Linkages with the President’s 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Burundi will receive significant support to build 
partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the 
country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Global Health Child Survival (OFICS) - USAID: Funding will be used for interventions 
to improve quality of maternal child health services, as well as prevention for at-risk 
populations and treatment of people living with IIIV/AIDS. GHCS funding will also 
focus on the prevention of malaria, especially to women and young children, one of the 
leading causes of illness in Burundi. Funding through GHCS - USAID will target health 
care improvomont through the betterment of management systems within community and 
national levels. 

• Malaria; U.S. assistance will also target malaria through the distribution and promotion 
of correct use of insecticide-treated bed nets, indoor residual spraying, and other vector 
control activities; strengthening of malaria laboratory diagnosis, community ease 
management, and preventive treatment of malaria in pregnancy implementation; and 
improved pharmaceutical and logistics management. Capacity building within the 
National Malaria Control Program will continue as well. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Programming will continue lo improve the management of 
maternal and child health care and associated health information .systems, primarily at all 
administrative levels, with a focus on decentralization. Target populations will include 
children under five and pregnant and lactating women. 

Economic Growth 

Approximately 90 percent ofBurundi's population lives in rural areas, and depends on subsistence 
farming for their livelihoods. Consistent with the Feed the Future Initiative and GOB’s key 
priorities, U.S. as.sistance will continue to support broad-based and sustainable economic 
development through increased agriculture production and agribusiness development. USAID 
activities will coordinate with other donors and complement planned GOB agriculture 
development investments, as recorded in the Comprehensive Africa Agriculture Development 
Program compact signed by the GOB in August 2009. 

D evelopment Assistance (DA): In support of sustainable economic growth and the generation of 
income and wealth for individual farmers, as well as of tax revenue for the GOB, the priority will be 
private sector-led agriculture development. USAID will work with Burundian 
agro-entrepreneurs, microenterprises, and producer associations within the coffee, dairy. 
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horticulture, and other agro-produet value chains to improve production and marketing, and to 
strengthen natural resources management and governance. All programs will target and give 
priority to women and youth. 

In the context of Burundi’s economic integration into the EAC, USAID will concentrate on 
identifying Burundi’s comparative advantages and on developing regional markets for agricultural 
products with high potential for trade as well as high potential for generation of individual income 
and government revenue. Additionally, programming will promote improved soil, water, and other 
natural resources conservation. 

Food for Peace Title II: USAID will continue programming in targeted watersheds. These activities 
will include rehabilitation of lowland valley infrastructure. USAID will equip local communities by 
multiplying and distributing mosaic-resistant cassava, and will continue restocking goats. In addition, 
antierosive embankments will be dug, and fodder crops will be planted in targeted areas to protect soil 
fertility. Farming communities will be trained to produce market-based cash crops, as well as 
traditional food security crops. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID conducts portfolio reviews annually on all its 
programs to assess programmatic impacts and financial performance. In addition, USAID 
performs data quality assessments on all programs at three-year intervals to validate program 
targets and results. USAID has used recent evaluations and assessments to inform FY 2012 
strategic budget and planning decisions. For example, a Health Assessment was conducted in 
October 2009, a Democracy and Governance Sector Assessment in February 2010, and an 
Economic Growth Sector Assessment in November 2010. These assessments also serve as key 
mechanisms for monitoring and evaluation. In addition to the Health Sector Assessment, the GOB 
and development partners conducted a demographic and health survey to provide reliable, 
up-to-date data for program planning purposes. USAID contributed resources to that effort, and 
information from the .survey informed programming decisions, especially to ensure that resources 
will reach appropriately targeted populations. Individual sector assessments serve to provide 
guidance in the absence of a current strategic plan. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Three sectoral 
assessments - Health, Democracy and Governance, and Economic Growth - provided a significant 
foundation for strategizing future programming activities. For example, based on key findings in 
the Health Sector Assessment, USAID continues to work to decentralize health care systems and to 
invest resources in women and children through improving nutrition and fighting malaria and 
HIV/AIDS. The Democracy and Governance Sector Assessment recommended continued 
programming in good governance and in strengthening civil society. As a result of the data 
collected during the Economic Growth Assessment and feasibility study, USAID plans to support 
the expansion of agricultural activities, including micro-enterprise development, with the goal of 
creating market outlets that will stimulate production and, in turn, generate more revenues. 

Relationship between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request for the health sector will 
promote significant improvements for women and young children due to the maternal and child 
health activities. In addition, malaria and HIV/AIDS prevention will positively impact at-risk 
communities, USAID has chosen to focus limited resources on agriculture, through the Feed the 
Future Initiative, and on good governance and civil society programs. These activities present the 
best opportunity for promoting government effectiveness, sustainable economic growth, and 
development. 
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Cameroon 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Cameroon’s many ineffective institutions arc incongruent with its democratic practices. Its 
relatively stable and diversified economy remains plagued by problems ranging from endemic 
corruption to infrastructure shortfalls. The country is located in a rough neighborhood, with the 
Gulf of Guinea, the Niger Delta, Chad, and Central African Republic all presenting unique security 
challenges. Social indicators, particularly in the health sector, arc in decline. The percentage of 
HIV-positive individuals in Cameroon is one of the highest in the Central Africa region. Despite 
these negative trends, Cameroon remains relatively calm. U.S. assistance programs will continue 
efforts to combat HIV/AIDS by focusing on prevention, care, and treatment. Increased health 
funding will directly support the Mission’s efforts to expand its engagement in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS. U.S. assistance programs also seek to improve Cameroon’s security forces, 
especially in the area of maritime security. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAi;(Endufihg + War Supp) 



* 


Development Assistance 



* 

0 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

4,550 


0 

Foreign Military Financing 

0 

350 


0 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

1 ,250 

1,250 

* 

11,250 

Global Health and Child Survival - tJSAID 


1 ,500 

* 

1,500 

International Military Education and Training 

285 

267 

* 

285 






Non-War Supplemental 

,i.i* 0 

0 


* 


TOTAL ■ 

4,379 

9,261 

* 

13,03S 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cameroon s.v» 

■ 9,261 

* 

t3,035 

1 Peace and SdwWty 

617 

* 

C 285 

Foreign IM ilitaiy Eiiiaiicing 

350 


0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

350 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

267 

Xu 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

267 

* 

285 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

1,344 

* 

0 

Development Assistance 

1,344 


0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,344 


0 

3 Investing in People . ; 

2,750 

* 

12,750 

Global iieaUli and Sdirvival - Stale 

1,250 

* 

1 

11.250 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 


* 

1 1 ,250 

Global Health and Child Survbal'VSAID 


* 

1 ,500 

3.1 Health 

1,500 

* 

1,500 

5 Humanitarian Assisiance . 

4.550 

ifiPSlIiii 

0 

Food for Peace Title ii f" 

4,550 

. ... . ^ 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

4,550 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cameroon j 

9,261 

* 

13,0.35 

1 Peace and Seennty ' 

617 

'Hi 

285 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

617 

* 

285 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

1344 

1 ' 

0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1.344 

* 

0 

3{d%eitingiti^ple . •>- 

sS 2,750 

* 

12..'.'0 

3.1 Health 

2,750 

* 

12.750 

5 HnmallitarlaD Assistance j - 5r' 

4.550 

-s' y * 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

4,550 

♦ 

0 

dftl#dlt:0l>jectlvefi 



- 2,101 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

0 

« 

30 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

144 

* 

2,071 


Peace and Seeurity 

U.S. assistance focuses on enhancing Cameroon’s capacity to defend its territorial integrity and 
contribute to regional and maritime security through training programs supported with 
International Military Education and Training resources. 

International Military Education and Training tIMET): Department of State-funded military 
education and training programs will focus on English-language training and programs that help 
develop a professional military that respects human rights and understands the principles of good 
governance and democracy, and that supports security in the Gulf of Guinea. 

Investing in People 

Cameroon’s population is estimated at 19.5 million. As many as 5.5 percent of Cameroonian 
adults are infected with HIV and upwards of 37,000 Cameroonians die of the disease each year, 
leaving hundreds of thousands of children and family members affected. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GHI): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 
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• Cameroon will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy in preventing 
infection in most-at-risk populations (commercial sex workers, men having sex with men, 
and long-distance truck drivers). This program will complement additional programming 
through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), which aims to 
prevent mother-to-child transmission, provide support to orphans and vulnerable children, 
and strengthen health systems. The Mission intends to hire a full-time staff rnember to 
coordinate the PEPFAR program, which will be implemented jointly by the Centers for 
Disease Control, the Department of Defense, the U.S. Peace Corps, the Department of 
State, and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). Cameroon will 
receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2009, a USAID needs assessment exercise led to 
the development of an HIV/AIDS Strategy and Implementation Plan, which clearly outlines 
priority activities focused on achieving the Mission’s overall goal of “increasing Cameroonian 
Capacity for Sustained HIV Prevention, Care, and Treatment.” From this strategy, a three-year project 
focusing on prevention among the most at-risk populations began in FY 2010, USAID/Wcst Africa 
has a country coordinator based in the U.S. Mission in Yaounde to monitor implementation of this 
and other assistance activities in Cameroon. USAID is partnering with an international 
nongovommontal organization on annual assessments to measure progrc.ss against objectives outlined in 
the project’s performance monitoring and evaluation plan. A final evaluation will be canned out in 
April 2013. 

Peace and Security activities arc evaluated by the Defense and Security Cooperation Agency through the 
SANWEB system, which collects and provides infomnation on an annual basis. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Prottraminatic Choices: The current health 
budget request and program were developed based on a 2009 needs assessment, the current 
HIV/AIDS strategy, and annual evaluations of HIV/AIDS programs. Annual a.s.scssmcnts of 
results will continue to guide the U.S. Mission’s strategic direction concerning HlV/AlDS 
programming and provide timely information for building budgets. 

Programmatic choices for I MET arc made based on observed performance and demonstrated 
commitment of the Cameroonian military cstabli.shmcnt to meet the conditions for participation in 
these programs. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Requested assistance for FY 2012 will support 
activities mainly targeting most-at-risk populations who have been identified as key drivers of the 
HIV epidemic in Cameroon’s National AIDS Strategic Plan 2011-15. Through this assistance, the 
United States is supporting the Cameroonian Government’s efforts to reduce the transmission and 
impact of HIV/AIDS. Progress made in the fight against HIV/AIDS will help Cameroon achieve 
sustainable improvements in the wellbeing and productivity of its population. 

The FY 2012 request for peace and security funding will allow the United States to train 
Cameroon’s military leadership with the goal of transforming the military into one that is respectful 
of human rights, civilian control of the military, good governance, and democracy. 
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Cape Verde 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Cape Verde is one of Africa's success stories and an important partner in West Africa for the 
United States. A model of democratic governance. Cape Verde enjoys relatively high literacy 
rates, high per capita income, and positive health indicators. However, its strategic location also 
moans that Cape Verde is increasingly at the crossroads of the trans-Atlantic narcotics trade. 
Maritime security, domain awareness, and border control arc the highest U.S. priorities, and 
crosscutting areas of bilateral engagement and development in Cape Verde. U.S. foreign 
assistance will build the capacity of Cape Verde’s military better to respond to the security 
challenges posed by the sea. As maritime security concerns arc addressed, Cape Verde will be 
better able to access and develop the potential wealth from its national waters. U.S. assistance will 
be instrumental in allowing Cape Verde to continue to develop and share its political and economic 
successes with neighbors in West Africa. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




a 

135 

llllllffiffiRiitiiitiiBnilllllJIJfiiwiiinmflffiRiRMil 



* 

135 



_ 

* 

0 



BB 




IHIHKj 


HIHE 


TOTAL ^ . S 

i ' 





Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cape Verde 

727 



1 Peace and Security : 

k in 



International Military Education and Trailing 

i m 

■ '# 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

124 

* 

BH 







* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

Cape Verde 

_ _ 727 

, 


1 Peace and Security 

727 



1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

124 

* 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

603 

* 



3 . 
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Peace and Security 

United Stales assistance will enhance countcrnarcotics capabilities to protect Cape Verde's 
maritime borders against narco-trafficking. The level of professionalism and technical 
competency among military and security forces is limited. U.S. resources will address this by 
training military personnel in the United States and at U.S. military installations in Germany, while 
simultaneously emphasizing respect for civilian leadership and democratic institutions. An 
overarching goal is to enhance the capacity of Cape Verde to contribute to regional peace and 
security and countcrnarcotics efforts. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): The IMRT program primarily supports the 
U.S. goal of engaging and developing Cape Verde’s military. This training has many goals for 
both the short and long term, including the development of a small but modern and 
professional ly-traincd force; the development of middle management capabilities among the 
Officer Corps to prepare them for senior positions; the promotion of greater capabilities in areas of 
joint interest, including counterterrorism, maritime law enforcement, search and rescue, disaster 
preparedness, and the interdiction of narcotics shipped through Cape Verde’s waters; and 
improving the interoperability and engagement between United States and Cape Verde amted 
forces in antiterrorism training. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In October 2010, the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) completed a 5-ycar, $1 10 million 
compact agreement with the Government of Cape Verde to help the country achieve its overall 
national development goal of transforming its economy from aid-dependency to sustainable, 
privatc-scctor-lcd growth, MCC funds were used to improve the country's investment climate, 
reform the financial sector, improve infrastructure to support increased economic activity, raise the 
income in rural populations, and carry out policy refomis needed for sustained economic growth. 
U.S. assistance was closely coordinated with other donors, and civil society and other stakeholders 
played an integral role in the program's implementation. As a result of the Cape Verdean 
Government’s success in continued governance and economic policy reform, as well as 
implementing the compact, MCC selected Cape Verde as eligible to pursue a second compact in 
FY 2010. MCC is currently working with Cape Verde to evaluate projects in the areas of water 
and sanitation, as well as access to property rights. 
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Central African Republic 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance priorities for the Central African Republic (CAR) focus on improving 
CAR security forces, an essential component of U.S. efforts to bolster stability and promote overall 
respect for fundamental human rights. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 20 r 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADlUStito TtyfAt Supp) 

125 



125 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

5,953 

* 

0 

Inlemalional Military Education and Training 

125 

60 

* 

125 






Non-War Supplemental 

e 


* 

0 

•porAL • 5 

125 

6.1113 

1 

125 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Central African Republic | 


mgSM 

.125 

1 Peace and Security | ^ 


mam 

125 

International Military Education and lrain$|; ^ 


fSBBM 

■ ■ 125 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



125 


5JIS3 





5,953 

* 

• 


1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

5,953 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Centrai African Republic 

IIHiHiy.'liiill 


WBmm 

1 Peace and Security 

BBBHIISi 

■ ■ ■* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

125 

5 lliiiiiaiiilHri.iii Vssisi.nice ' 

5,953 

* 

0 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 



0 


Peace and Security 

Programming priorities under this Objective are geared towards transforming the CAR military 
into a professional force that is respectful of civilian control of the military and of human rights and 
democracy. A professional military force is a necessary precursor to effective border protection 
and stability within the country. The lack of effective security services has permitted the territory 
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of the CAR to play host to dangerous forces such as the Lord’s Resistance Army and domestic 
armed militias. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET'I: Assistance will focus on 
English-language training programs, and programs that help develop a professional military that 
respects human rights and understands the principles of good governance and democracy. 
Support may include mobile education teams focused on civil-military' relations, elections, and 
international law. 
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Chad 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States foreign policy priorities in Chad include addressing the humanitarian emergency in 
eastern Chad resulting from the Darfur crisis and restoring regional security essential to resolving 
that crisis, strengthening Chad’s capacity to deal \vilh terrorist threats and the potential for 
intolerance and extremism, encouraging economic growth through agricultural programs, and 
supporting capacity building in the health sector. Beyond foreign assistance resources, the 
U.S. Embassy promotes democracy through diplomatic means. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 




6,580 

Development Assistance 

473 

473 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 11 

6,500 

103,893 



Foreign Military Financing 


500 

* 


Interaational Military Education and Training 




380 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 



0 






NonAVar Supptemental 

,4 „ , 0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL - ' 

■ 1 7,853 

t««i34 

* * 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 



1^ 

IMIlliii'.'Ciffl 

1 Pswee and Security sS* 

WKIiU:l 

■ * 


Foreign Military Financing 


:3it 

200 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


♦ 

200 

Internatioaal MUitaiy Edueatton add Trajli^ 

' ■■ . 375 



1 .3 Siabilizalion Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

375 

* 


^ullp^alifer8tion, Antiterroriam, Demining and Related 
Programs 




1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

1,143 

* 

0 

2 ( ■iwerniiig Jiisllv and Democratically 







■50 . 


473 

* 

Oi 


Oi— Wi-e" < ' 

MM— ^ 

— 





1 3,1 lleallh 


* 

3,000' 

j4 Kcunuinie tiruwth 

2.838 


3.0110 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Food for Peace Title U 

'■ 2,838 

* 

3,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,838 


3,000 

5 lliimanitarian Assistance 

98,218 


0 

Food for Peace I'itic il 

98,218 

' ' ' * 

0 

5.] Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

98,218 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Chad * - i, ' 

106,384 

* 


I Peace and Security 

2,018 


580 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

1,143 

* 

0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

875 

* 

580 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

473 


0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus- Building 

473 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People 

2,837 


3,000 

3.1 Health 

2,837 

* 

3,000 

4 Economic Growth 

2,838 


3,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,838 

* 

3,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

98,218 



5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

98,218 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

0 

* 

iiTi:,,... 

6.2 Administration and Oversiglit 

0 


70 


Peace and Security 

Programming priorities under this objective arc geared towards transforming the Chadian military 
into a force that is respectful of civilian control of the military and of human rights and democracy, 
and that can combat rising criminality and counter terrorist threats, I'hc proposed programming 
will bo combined with other programming that is requested regionally, including that which is 
administered by the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), to help reduce conflict 
between the Government and opposition groups, improve border policing, increase youth 
opportunities, and improve community governance. An emphasis on Chad’s security forces is 
crucial because of their historic involvement in unconstitutional regime change, suppression of 
dissent, and lack of adherence to standards of good governance. 

Forciim Military Financing (FMF): Resources from the FMF account will improve Chad’s ability 
to counter the terrorist threat. In particular, FMF may support military professionalization and 
counter terrorist goals through C-130 spare parts and equipment, maintenance and mechanics 
training, and modernization of military equipment (c.g., communications equipment). 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET supports overall 
professionalization of Chad’s military forces into one that is respectful of human rights, civilian 
control of the military, good governance, and democracy. Assistance will focus on 
English-language training programs and training focused on civil-military relations, elections, and 
international law. 
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Investing in People 

Chad is one of the poorest countries in the world, ranking 163^“' out of 169 countries in the 2010 
United Nations Development Program Human Development Index. Approximately 38 percent of 
Chadians arc undernourished, making it one of the most food-inseeure countries in the world. 

Food for Peace Title 11: Resources will be directed toward alleviating poverty and improving 
health care, including in areas such as maternal and infant health, nutrition, and disease prevention 
through improved hygiene and access to clean water. Programs will address the vulnerability of 
mothers and children to malnutrition and other health risks through community capacity building 
and distribution of iron and vitamin supplements. Food for Peace Title II resources will also be 
used to create or rehabilitate 4 community-based health and nutrition training centers attached to 
health centers, and to support community-based growth monitoring of children from birth through 
36 months. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will improve prospects for economic growth by applying resources to the 
agricultural sector. Increased desertification and demographic pressure have increased 
competition for access to land and water resources, exacerbating interethnic tensions throughout 
the country. 

Food for Peace Title II: Resources will help address the risk factors associated with rain-fed 
agriculture in Chad’s semiarid desert region by tapping into water resources through impoundment 
and diversion of runoff, digging of garden wells for vegetable production during the off season, and 
the use of improved agricultural technologies such as animal traction, improved seeds, mixed 
cropping, organic fertilizer, and post-harvest storage. 

Performance Information In the Budget and Planning Process 

Perfonnance Monitoring and F.valuation: To evaluate program and financial performance of 
activities flinded from its foreign assistance budget. Embassy N’Djamena utilizes differing 
methodologies that vary depending upon the program. Generally, the Embassy relies heavily on 
its USAID program manager to monitor and assess project and program effectiveness. Frequent 
contact with implementing partners, regular site visits, and responsibility for compiling both the 
Operational Plan and the annual Performance Plan and Report allow the program manager to stay 
current on program is.sues and advise accordingly on progress. Oversight support is provided by 
the USAID West Africa regional office. IMET and FMF programs arc monitored by the 
Embassy’s security cooperation section. 

The largest component of the Mission’s annual foreign assistance budget goes towards health and 
agricultural development, funded by Food for Peace Title II. This funding is part of the five-year 
(2008-2012) Batha-Ouaddai Food Security Initiative, and is managed by the regional USAID Food 
for Peace Office in Dakar. The project has undergone initial and midterm evaluations, with the 
midterm evaluation taking place in FY 2010, and will be subject to a final evaluation in FY 2012. 
The nongovernmental implementing partner has developed its own Performance Management Plan 
for this project. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Results of 
evaluations from previous phases of the five-year health and agricultural development project 
guided and informed the design of the current project and the FY 20 1 2 Budget request. 
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Programmatic choices for IMET and FMF arc made based on observed performance and 
demonstrated commitincnl of the Chadian military establishment to meet the conditions for 
participation in these programs, 

Rclationshin Between Budget and P e rformance: The FY 2012 request for Peace and Security 
funding will allow the United States to train Chadian military leadership to with the goal of 
transforming Chad’s military into one that is respectful of human rights, civilian control of the 
military, good governance, and democracy, and will bolster Chad’s capability to counter terrorism. 
Resources from Food for Peace Title II arc expected to improve the health status of mothers and 
children, as well as increase food security through improved agrieultural techniques and 
rationalized use of water resources. 
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Comoros 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Enhancing maritime security and maintaining a strong bilateral relationship with Comoros are 
important to the United States, as these efforts will ensure a more stable Indian Ocean region. 
U.S. assistance to Comoros is focused on training military and security forces and developing a 
maritime defense force. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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International Military Education and Trainina (IMET): IMET programs will enhance leadership 
and assist Comorian Armed Forces officers to develop a maritime defense force that can more 
effectively patrol its coastline, prevent illegal fishing, and conduct operations related to 
counterterrorism, drug interdiction, search and rescue, and illegal trafficking. Program efforts to 
date have focused on in-counlry training offered by mobile training teams. In FY 2012, IMET 
assistance will focus on training opportunities in the United States. Training and education will 
enhance professional leadership and provide firsthand experience with American values and 
institutions. 
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Cote d’Ivoire 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Cote d’Ivoire was once one of the most prosperous states in West Africa, but political instability in 
the past decade has taken a heavy toil on the population and the economy. In late November 2010, 
the country hold long-awaited Presidential elections, which slated incumbent President Laurent 
Gbagbo against former Prime Minister Alassanc Dramanc Ouattara in a run-off The Independent 
Electoral Commission (CEI) declared Ouattara the winner, with 54 percent of votes cast in his 
favor. However, the Constitutional Council exceeded its mandate by annulling votes from several 
pro-Ouattara regions, and overturned the CETs niling by declaring Gbagbo the winner with 5 1 
percent of valid votes. Despite international community recognition that Ouattara is the duly 
elected President of Cote dT voire, Gbagbo refused to step aside peacefully. Political deadlock 
ensued as President Ouattara worked to wrest control over the essential elements of government. 
Looking towards the country’s future, the fundamental issue is whether Cote dTvoirc’s political 
system will provide for enduring stability, which is critical for further economic development. 
This Budget assumes that by FY 2012, the political situation will be resolved to such an extent that 
U.S. assistance can help strengthen the country’s health and security sectors. The goals of the 
United States foreign assistance program in Cote d’Ivoire are to enhance the capacity of Ivorian 
military institutions to ensure human rights and democratic values arc respected while order is 
maintained, as well as to help stem the country’s HIV/AIDS epidemic. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

i 133,637 



142,480 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

133,305 


■s 

142,455 

International Military Education and Training 

32 

0 


25 


300 


* 

0 











iTOTAi;'’"' 

: 133,637 

103,605 




Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cote d'Ivoire 

103,605 


142,480 

1 Peace and Security 



2.-' 

International IMilitary Education and Training 

0 


* 

^ -'M 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 


* 

25 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorisin,Demiiiiiigaii(ll(elafed: ; 
Programs 

300 


* 


I.l Counter-Terrorism 

300 


* 


3 Investing in People -i i; 

103.305i 

» 

142,155 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 201 : 

1 FY2012 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

Global Health and Child Survival- State 


*1 142,455 

3.1 Health 

103,305 

*1 142,455 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cote d'Ivoire 

I03,titis 


142.48(1 

1 Peace and Security 

B— Eim 

■■■'! * 

' ■'? 25 

i.I Counler-Terrorism 

HHIH3 


0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refoiin 

0 

* 

25 

3 investing in People 

: 103,305 


142,455 

3.1 Health 

103,305 

* 

142.455 

of which: Objective 6 

6,629 

* 

5,595 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

0 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

6,629 

* 

5,595 


Peace and Security 

Political uncertainty is a pressing problem in Cote d’Ivoire. As the Ouattara Government gains 
control over the olomonts of government, maintaining a unified and cohesive security sector will be 
one of the most critical tasks. Programs funded under the Peace and Security Objective will be 
managed by the U.S. Department of State, and focus on profc.ssional development in the security 
sector. A focus is to ensure that border security is maintained with the goal of deterring and 
reducing cross-border trafficking of weapons, people, and valuable raw materials, such as 
diamonds and cocoa. 

International Military Education and Traininc (IMET): IMF.T funding will support the 
development and professionalization of the new army, which will need to be established once 
Ouattara has gained control over the militaiy per the Ouagadougou Political Accord. Activities 
will have a particular focus on respect for human rights and improved military justice systems. 

Investing in People 

Despite the severe political and humanitarian challenges facing the country, HIV/AIDS is still a 
major issue that requires significant, sustained attention and support. The main objective of this 
funding will be to reduce the transmis.sion and impact of HIV/AIDS through support for 
prevention, care, and treatment programs. 

Global Health and Child Survival tGHCSf - State: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GUI): Assistance provided through the 
GHCS account will support the principles of Gl II, improving health outcomes by working 
with partner countries to build a sustainable response to investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Through the President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), Cote d'Ivoire will 
receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support vulnerable orphans and children. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Agency for International Development West 
Africa Regional Mission (USAID/WA), which oversees the U.S. assistance program in Cote 
d’Ivoire, conducts portfolio implementation reviews twice a year as part of performance 
monitoring and evaluation. These reviews have strengthened program performance through 
encouraging tighter linkages between funding levels, program outputs, targets, and performance 
indicators; semi-annual reviews of implementing partners, with feedback from technical staff 
members; fonnalized site visits; and technical assistance to the Ministry of Health to strengthen its 
program monitoring and evaluation unit. Due to the current political crisis, programs have 
progressed with monitoring by senior management based temporarily in Accra, and in-country 
Ivoirian staff. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID/WA has 
specific management tools to ensure that performance information is taken into consideration in the 
decision-making process. Performance is evaluated based on a partner’s ability to meet 
established targets and provide validated performance data during reviews. Partner performance 
is graded as weak, moderate, or strong, and these results arc considered with other variables when 
making funding decisions. This process has provided an objective basis for analyzing project 
implementation and identifying low-performing implementing partners. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: United States assistance programs in Cote 
d’Ivoire will help strengthen the country’s scctirity sector and support the Ivoirian response to the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic. FY 2012 funding will help procure antiretroviral and other medications; 
continue programs that support orphans, vulnerable children, and people living with HIV/AIDS; 
and provide technical assistance to strengthen Ivorian health systems and civil society 
organizations. 
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Democratic Republic of the Congo 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Regional stability depends on durable peace in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC). 
Major threats to the future development of a stable and democratic DRC include uncertainty 
surrounding national elections scheduled for 201 1; prolonged instability and ongoing conflict in 
the cast; severe deficiencies in the civilian protection capacity of the Congolese security forces; 
limited progress with security sector reform; endemic impunity for human rights abuses, including 
sexual and gender-based violence (SGBV); and weak government and public financial 
management. These threats have all hindered the country’s progress in consolidating democratic 
gains and establishing basic social services. 

United States foreign policy in the DRC is focused on developing a stable, democratic government 
that extends political control overall of its territory, provides for the basic needs of its citizens, ends 
the abuses associated with the various conflicts, and is at peace with its neighbors. To that end, 
U.S. foreign assistance to the DRC aims to support the security conditions and governance 
structures necessary for improvement of Congolese social and economic sectors, and to permit 
extension of state authority across the countiy. U.S. assistance in the DRC seeks to bolster peace 
and stability; protect civilians, with a focus on girls and women; strengthen governance 
institutions; and support economic recovery, growth, and the provision of basic social services, 
including health and education. The United Nations Organization Stabilization Mission in the 
DRC is presently the only reliable security force in the country committed to protecting the 
population. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

I 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


267,699 

•k 

261,893 

Economic Support Fund 

59,100 

62,600 

* 

59,908 

Food for Peace Title 11 

16.000 

101,273 

♦ 

30,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

1 ,450 

1,450 

* 

300 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

19,635 

19,635 


49,635 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

65,700 

65,700 

* 

95,550 

International Military Education and Training 

500 

500 

* 

500 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,700 

1 ,700 

* 

6,000 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorisin, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,000 

841 

* 

1,000 

Peacekeeping Operations 

18,000 

14,000 


1 9,000 






Non-War Supplemental 

15,000 

15,000 


0 

Economic Support Fund 

15,000 

15,000 

4= 

0 

TOIAL 

198,085 

282,699 


261,893 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



($ in thousands) 


Dem^ratic Repu blic of the Congo 
1 Peace and Security 

Economic Support fund 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

foreig n Military Financing 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

International Military Education and Training 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

_ Int ernational Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
Nonproliferation^ Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs _ 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


Peacekeeping Operations ;y- 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


2 Governing justly and Democratical 


JEcpnom i c Support Fund _ - 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.2 Good Governance 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2.4 Civil Society 

International Nar cotic s Control and Law Enforcement 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

3 Investing in People 


FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR Request 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.8 Bnvironmenl 

2.000 

♦ 

0 

l^'ood for Peace Title 11 

11,081 

O. ■ 

4,000 

4.5 Agricuilure 

11.681 


24,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance ' ,,, ,, 

85,699 


.0 

Food for Peace Title H 

■85.699 


0 

5.1 Proleclion, Assislance and Solutions 

85,699 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Democratic Republic of the Congo 

282,699 

* 


1 Peace and Security 

39,691 

. . Sfi 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reforni 

29,991 

* 

25,300 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

200 

* 

200 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 

2.000 

2 Governing . Tustly and Democratically „ " ^ 


* 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


■■llllllllll 

6,500 

2,2 Good Governance 

6,.50() 


9.000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

3,450 



2.4 Civil Society 

3,250 

if 

4,000 

3 Investing in People 



175,685 

3.1 Health 


* 

156,185 

3.2 Education 



12,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services <ind Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

9,970 

* 

7,500 

4 Economic Growth 

25,211 

* 

35,208 

4.4 infrastructure 

30 

’I' 

500 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,681 

* 

32,208 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

2.500 

* 

2,500 

4.8 Environment 

2,000 

» 

0 

S Humanitarian Assistance 

85,699 

* 

0 

5.1 Proleclion, Assistance and Solutions 

85.699 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

9,765 


, 10,993 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,700 

* 

1,955 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

8,065 

* 

9,038 


Peace and Security 

The national army and police have limited capacity to establish peace and protect civilians in the 
troubled eastern region. Ongoing contlict and instability there leads to a fragile and insecure 
environment and impedes development efforts. Illegal armed groups, including foreign and 
indigenous militia, continue to fight for control of land, natural resources, and economic and 
political influence. Armed groups, including members of the national army, commit human rights 
violations, including horrific acts of rape and sexual violence resulting in population displacement 
and continued civilian insecurity. U.S, assistance is focused on programs that support 
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professionalization training for the DRC military and police forces, with an emphasis on human 
rights, as an integral part of overall security sector reform. Funding will also be used to provide 
essential support for police and related justice sector training and infrastructure to address the 
critical need to extend state authority, building upon the capacity of the Congolese state to address 
gross human rights abuses effectively. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): Funds will bolster the Government of the DRC (GDRC)’s 
stabilization and recovery program through support to community recovery and reconciliation, 
conflict mitigation and resolution, and the extension of state authority. Funds will also be used to 
address the prevention of trafficking in persons (TIP) and protection of TIP victims. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): Funds will be used to support the Congolese defense-sector 
reform program as part of a holistic approach to security sector reform. Funding will support 
U.S. military advisors to the Congolese armed forces and provide equipment and training to 
enhance the professionalization of the military. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: U.S. assistance will support 
professionalization training for the Congolese military, primarily through mobile training teams 
providing basic soldier and officer training and training of trainers, drill instructors, and staff 
college support to build the capacity of the national army and ensure sustainability 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): Funds will support activities that 
strengthen law enforcement and the justice sector, particularly through police training and 
rehabilitation of law enforcement related infrastructures 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Deminimt. and Related Programs (NADR): Funds will support 
activities that protect civilians and enhance the professionalization of the Congolese military. 
Activities include destroying surplus, obsolete, and unstable conventional weapons and munitions 
and improving the safety and security of Congo’s remaining conventional weapons. These 
measures help to limit the number of conventional weapons available to non-state actors and 
prevent the illicit transfer of conventional weapons. 

Peacekeeping Operations (PKO): Funds will support the professionalization of the Congolese 
military (FARDC), which includes officer, noncommissioned officer, specialty unit, and staff 
training; development of the Congolese military justice personnel and systems; and establishment 
of a FARDC training strategy and doctrine. PKO funds will also support technical advisors for the 
Ministry of Defense and the Office of the Chief of Defense, and monitoring related to 
professionalization and security sector reform. Assistance to the military justice sector supports 
the objectives of the U.S. conflict minerals strategy. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

As the country prepares for national and local elections scheduled for late 201 1 and 2012, 
Congolese citizens still need to see improvements in government pcrfomiance and accountability, 
particularly in addressing impunity and comiption. New institutions created through the 2006 
constitution to improve governance have been operational for only four years, and other new 
institutions still require enabling legislation, budgets, internal procedures, and physical structures. 
With continued decentralization, these institutions will be required to fimetion at the 
sub-provincial, provincial, and national levels. Some institutions, most notably in the justice 
sector, barely exist after decades of underinvestment, corruption, and neglect. 
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Economic Support Fund (ESP): U.S. programs will support the development of core transparent 
and accountable governance institutions, strengthen judicial independence, promote civic 
participation in political process and decision-making, and support provincial and local autonomy. 
Programs will address policy reforms, institutional capacity building, and access to legal services, 
balancing national support with assistance in four provinces. Funding will be used to: 

• Support an ongoing rule of law program that includes technical assistance, training, and 
material support to strengthen the civilian justice system and expand access to justice for 
vulnerable populations 

• Support an ongoing media program aimed at empowering and strengthening media 
institutions as true agents of change by improving their organizational and financial 
sustainability, and the use of media as a tool to achieve and reinforce the outcomes of 
existing governance and democracy programs 

• Strengthen an ongoing good governance program that seeks to support national and 
provincial assemblies and enable the decentralization process through technical assistance, 
training, and material support 

• Continue to lay the groundwork for local, parliamentary, and Presidential elections through 
support for civic education and voter registration activities that aim to increase women’s 
participation in elections 

Investing in People 

DRC has limited capacity to provide even the most basic social services for its people. The 
country’s health system has fallen to among the lowest standards in the world with an estimated 70 
percent of the population that has little or no access to primary health care. Citizens of the DRC 
face serious health issues with an estimated life expectancy of 43 years and high infant and undcr-5 
mortality rates. Its education system is equally weak, characterized by limited access to schools, 
poor quality, and low pass and completion rates. More than 4.4 million school-aged children, 
including 2,5 million girls, arc not enrolled in school, and less than half of primary school girls 
reach completion. Government social services for vulnerable populations, including survivors of 
SGBV and at-risk children, barely exist in most areas. 

Economic Support Fund tESFl: U.S. assistance will support water and sanitation activities for 
health-related programs, investments in basic education, and programs that provide social and 
economic services and protection for vulnerable populations. 

• Water: Funding will support programs to reduce illness and death from water-borne 
disease through support for water sources and latrines in targeted health zones. Activities 
will include support for increased availability of water treatment products in both rural and 
urban areas, and will incorporate communications activities to promote improved hygiene 
practices. 

• Basic Education: Resources will be used to expand access to quality basic education in 
targeted geographic areas through teacher training, provision of textbooks and learning 
materials, and school rehabilitation. Special emphasis will be placed on increasing access 
for the most disadvantaged populations, including girls, by providing incentives to 
encourage school retention and completion rates. 
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• Social Services: Funding will support programs to address SGBV through provision of 
care and treatment services to SO BV survivors and other vulnerable individuals. Services 
will include medical care and fistula repair, counseling and family mediation, legal 
assistance, and activities to support the social and economic reintegration of SGBV 
survivors and their families. Assistance will also build the capacity of local service 
providers and support community efforts to prevent rape and sexual violence. 

Food for Peace Title II: Funds will be used to support maternal and child health activities through 
multiyear assistance programs in targeted geographic areas. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GHI); Assistance provided through the OHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - State 

Linkages with President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): DRC will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment 
programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: The U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) will use funding for interventions to improve quality maternal, 
newborn, and child health services, as well as prevention, care, and treatment services to 
populations at high risk for tuberculosis (TB), HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other infectious 
diseases. A new primary health care program provides technical and financial assistance to 
strengthen the fragile health care system while improving access to integrated, quality care, 
consistent with the goals and principles of the Global Health Initiative. 

• TB: Funds will be used to support TB prevention, detection, and treatment activities 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for DRC does not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed fimds will 
be made when the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal Child Health: Funds will be used to strengthen capacity and service delivery in 
birth preparedness and maternity services, treatment of obstetric complications and 
disabilities, newborn and child care and treatment, immunizations, and nutrition 

• Family Planning: Funding will be used to expand access to high-quality voluntary family 
planning services and information and reproductive health care on a sustainable basis 

• Nutrition: Funds will be used to expand and improve on community-level nutrition 
activities including breastfeeding promotion, improved household hygiene, and 
investigation of locally-made child food supplements. 
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Economic Growth 

The majority of Congolese people live on less than one dollar per day in an economy that is largely 
rural, agricultural, and based on subsistence food production with very little commercial 
agricultural production, processing, or marketing. Collapsed infrastructure, corruption along 
transport corridors, degraded productive land, lack of inputs, and emergent and continuing crop 
diseases reduce the productivity and competitiveness of the agricultural market. U.S. -sponsored 
agriculture programs will focus on achieving broad-based agricultural growth, which supports the 
overall goal of increasing food .security and reducing hunger and poverty. 

Ec onom ic Su ppo rt Fund (ESF): U.S. assistance programs will promote agricultural productivity 
and processing and will increase the productivity of the DRC’s human, capital, and natural 
resources, with an emphasis on market efficiency and competitiveness. Programs will address 
supply side and policy constraints, including government capacity at the provincial and national 
levels, and support the harmonization of the DRC’s economy within the Central Africa region. 

• Funding will be used for a new agriculture production, processing, and marketing program 
that will assist the GDRC to improve the businc,ss environment and help private sector 
firms and farmers. Through technical assistance and training, the program will support 
the processing and transport of commodities from rural centers of production to important 
urban markets, U.S. assistance will help develop key market linkages between producers, 
traders, and agribusinesses, and develop local capacity to respond to agricultural 
production, processing, and marketing opportunities. 

• Policy support will include technical assistance and capacity building to assist the DRC to 
participate in the Comprehensive African Agriculture Development Program. Activities 
will establish a foundation for trade within regional economic communities and will help 
reduce barriers to cross-border trade. 

Food for Peace Title 11: Funds will be used to continue to support multi-year assistance programs 
that seek to re-establish livelihood alternatives for vulnerable populations. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoriiii; and Evaluation: In FY 201 I, USAID is .strengthening its performance 
management system and conducting a number of program evaluations. Part of this initiative will 
entail updating Performance Management Plans for each technical area, including democracy and 
governance, economic growth, education, peace and stability, health, and social protection. 

In FY 2010, USAID conducted a number of evaluations to a.sscss program and financial 
performance. Program evaluations included an assessment to inform a new media-sector 
development program, an evaluation of USAID’s tuberculosis projeet, and an evaluation of three 
multi-year Food for Peace assistance programs. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: A number of 
assessments, impact evaluations, and internal performance evaluations w'ill be conducted in 
FY 201 1 to guide the design of future programming, identify lessons learned, establish best 
practices, and expand current programs. These efforts include a comprehensive assessment of 
programming in SGBV, as well as of USAID’s community recovery and conflict mitigation 
programs located in eastern DRC. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Perfonnance: USAID expects to see large programmatic 
impacts in all sectors. FY 2012 funding for Peace and Security would contribute to 
professionalization training for the national army, and conflict mitigation over land and natural 
resources in eastern DRC, 

Under the Governing Justly and Democratically Objective, funds will enable the United States to 
maintain support for justice reform, parliamentary strengthening, decentralization, and local and 
national elections. U.S. assistance also supports primary health care through a new flagship 
program that serves more than 1 1 million people in 80 health zones in 4 provinces. USAID will 
continue to scale up health activities with increased funds. A new education project launched in 
FY 2011 in multiple provinces will reach thousands of schoolchildren and demonstrate that the 
United States is committed to improving the quality of and access to basic education in DRC. 
Additional funding under social services to address SGBV enables the United States to expand 
service delivery to SGBV survivors and increase efforts to prevent future acts of rape and abuse. 
Lastly, because agriculture is the principal means of income for the majority of the population, 
funding for agricultural projects will assist the GDRC to improve the overall business environment, 
help private sector firms and farmers increase productivity, and develop local capacity to respond 
to agricultural production and marketing opportunities. 
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Djibouti 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Djibouti is an importanl strategic partner in supporting stability and combating terrorism in the 
Horn of Africa. The presence of Camp Lemonnier, the only U.S. military base on the African 
continent, enhances U.S. strategic interest in this small nation. High unemployment (60 percent), 
poor health indicators (including the third-highest tuberculosis prevalence rate in the world), low 
literacy rates (47 percent), food insecurity, and nascent political systems contribute to Djibouti’s 
domestic challenges. In FY 2012, U.S. assistance will focus mainly on improving border and 
maritime security and providing food aid, basic health services, and education and job training 
opportunities. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 : 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

9,418 

13,566 

•k 


Development Assistance 

6,542 

6,542 

* 


Food for Peace Title 1 1 

0 

2,129 

* 


Foreign Military Financing 

2,000 

2.000 

* 

2,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

150 

150 


1,800 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

396 

396 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

3.30 

379 


350 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

0 

0 

* 

750 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

1 ,970 

* 

0 






Non-VVar Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

9,418 

13,566 


S' ■ -'^7350 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


13,566 


iillHKffl 

1 Peace and Sccurily 

4,349 


■■iWM 

Foreign Military F'inaneing 


■huh 

HBI^S 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 




International Military Education and Training 

379 

BHHS 


i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



350 

Interiiatiunal Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 


<¥ 

750 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



750 

NonproUferation, Antiterrorisniy Demining and Related 
Fiograms 

lllllipy 

* * 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


* 

0 
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($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

in— 

♦ 


Development Assistance 




2.2 Good Governance 

1,000 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

542 

* 


3 Investing in People 

YSft. 



Development Assistance 





3.2 Education 

■■EQISS 



CHloba] Health and Child Survlvtai » Stale 





3.1 Health 

150 


^■■Dn 

Global Health and Ch'dd Survival. USAID . 






3.1 Health 


* 


S Humanitarian Assistance .jr ': " 











0 

* 


Food for Peace Ittle II 

. ' s 

2,129 



5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2,129 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 


HB9HHV 



* 

■IB 

Qn|l]lSQnKQrlj]S||||^^ 


4,349 

* 



1,970 

Xt 

0 


2,379 

* 

3,100 


: :■ . Slit • ■ 

1,542 

■HB 

B 

600 


1,000 

* 

wmam 


542 

A 

mmm 


. 5,546 

. 1 !) 



3.1 Health 

546 


* 



HBBSSi 


* 





— W 

B 





200 

of which; objective 6 

■i.r 

1.182 

. 

49.7 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

175 

♦ 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,007 

♦ 

493 


Peace and Security 

Djibouti has played a vital role in advancing stability in a complex and turbulent region. The 
country is threatened by ongoing conflict in Somalia, strained relations after border incursions by 
Eritrea, its proximity to Yemen, and piracy outside of its territorial waters. U.S. assistance to 
Djibouti includes land and maritime border protcetion initiatives, as well as support for 
counter-piracy programs. 
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Forciiin MilitaiT Financini; (FMF): U.S. security assistance seeks to ensure that Djibouti can 
protect its land and marilimc borders and resist the spread of extremism and terrorism. FMF 
funding will modernize and maintain equipment for law enforcement and border protection 
professionals, including procuring communications equipment. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET funding will enhance peace and 
security by providing training to military personnel to continue professionalization of the 
Djiboutian military and improve their ability to monitor Djibouti’s land and maritime borders. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement fINCLEI: With the implementation of a 
Qatar-brokered peace agreement and the presence of Qatari peacekeeping troops on the 
DJibouti-Eritrea border, the national police have refocused their efforts on law enforcement, 
including monitoring official border crossings. Funding for training and equipment will be used 
to enhance the professionalism and capacity of the national police, particularly in forensics and 
border security. Enhanced capacity will aid in countering potential threats from criminals and 
extremists operating in neighboring Somalia, Yemen, the Ogaden region of Ethiopia, and Eritrea. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Djibouti’s democracy remains fragile. In 2012, it is expected that Djibouti will hold its second 
regional council elections since independence in 1977. These elections arc crucial to moving 
Djibouti toward a more pluralistic, broad-based, and representative political system. 

U.S, assistance will continue to support important election systems to strengthen this emerging 
democracy after Presidential elections in April 2011. Credible Presidential and regional council 
elections will improve public confidence and reverse a growing tendency of the public to disengage 
from formal political process. 

Development Assistance (DAI: During critical regional elections, DA funds will promote 
meaningful inclusion of Djibouti’s multiethnic population in the electoral process. U.S. assistance 
will train Djibouti’s electoral officials on the voter registration process, citizen documentation, and 
the designation of polling stations. Assistance will also support voter education programs as well 
as civil society and political party capacity building, which will improve communication with 
constituents. 

Investing in People 

U.S. aissistance, in collaboration with a committed host-government partner, has led to remarkable 
progress in maternal and child health by increasing the immunization coverage rate in rural areas by 
300 percent in 4 years and reducing the child mortality rate by 27 percent. In the education sector, 
the primary school access rate increased from 49 percent in 2003 to 73 percent in 2009. Despite 
this progress, meeting the mo.st basic needs of the Djiboutian population remains a challenge. To 
ensure continued internal stability, funding will support health and education programs that 
increase social equity and enhance workforce participation. In the health and education sectors, 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) efforts arc complemented by support from 
the U.S. Africa Command’s Ciombined Joint Task Forcc-I lorn of Africa, France, the World Bank, 
and the United Nations. Other donors in the education sector include Japan, the Francophone 
International Organization, Middle Eastern countries, and the Arab Development Bank, 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will build on past achievements, including collaboration 
with the Ministry of Education to strengthen its education and management systems so that 
universal access to improved quality education is achieved by 2015. Technical assistance 
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and training will improve education systems through decentralized teacher training, 
strategic planning and budgeting, and community participation; strategic information 
capacity through support for Education Management Information Systems; and education 
for out-of-school youth. 


Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State; 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of the GHI, improving health outcomes by working 
with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR); Djibouti will receive 
funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR. 


Humanitarian Assistance 

Years of drought and a recurrent food crisis in the Horn of Africa have had deleterious effects on 
nutrition and health. 

Development Assistance (DA) : The United States will continue to support the Government of 
Djibouti’s community-based approach to the identification and management of malnutrition cases 
through technical assistance. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation : The Mission conducted two evaluations over the past 
three years: one for the MCH program that ended in FY 2008 and another for the education 
program that ended in FY 2009. The Mission also participates in annual portfolio reviews hosted 
by the USAID/East Africa Regional Office to evaluate all programs and financial performance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The independent 
evaluation of USAID’s four-year MCH program showed impressive progress in improving health 
service delivery and contributing to a decline in child mortality. Over a period of 4 years, the 
undcr-5 mortality rate per 1,000 live births fell from 127 to 94. A true partnership between the 
United States and Djibouti resulted in the Ministry of Health utilizing its human and financial 
resources to accelerate health programming. In FY 2012, in order to continue to build upon 
progress made to date, USAID will collaborate with the U.S. military and the Offiee of Foreign 
Disaster Assistance (OFDA). OFDA will support the continuation of the Health Management 
Information System that collects data for improved planning, policymaking, and financial 
management. The U.S. military will continue to construct rural health clinics for hard to reach 
rural communities in desperate need of access to health care. 

The evaluation of U.S. investments and achievements to date in the education sector showed an 
increase in the access rate to primary education from about 49 percent to 67 percent between 2003 
and 2008, the formation of an in-service teacher training policy that resulted in 93 percent of 
teachers being trained, the publication of a Government decree that legalized parent-teacher 
associations and formalized their role in school management, the establishment of an Education 
Management Information System that produced reliable education data for the first time, and an 
out-of-school youth training that focuses on non-traditional fields such as truck driving and 
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computer maintenance, especially for women and girls. These findings led to the design of a 
four-year education program that will address outstanding challenges to teaching and learning and 
build on the results of past U.S. investments. 

R elationship Between Budget and Performance : With FY 2012 GHCS-State funding, Djibouti 
expects the largest programmatic impact to be on addressing HIV/AIDS in the Djibouti-F.thiopia 
transport corridor. Heavily travelled with more than 800 trucks per day, the corridor flicilitates the 
transport of 85 percent of F.thiopia’s imports from Djibouti’s port back to Ethiopia. The epidemic 
affects truck drivers, sex workers, and communities that live along this corridor. The 
United States will provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs for the most 
vulnerable populations. This, combined with a better-educated and -informed citizenry through 
education and democracy programs, will help ensure that Djibouti is a healthier, more educated, 
and democratic nation. 
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Ethiopia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Ethiopia faces an array of development challenges, including rapid population growth, food 
insecurity, limited space for private sector development, and concerns about democratic 
governance followfing the 2010 elections. Despite these challenges, Ethiopia ranked 1 1"' for best 
improvement in the United Nations 2010 Human Development Index because of the Government 
of Ethiopia (GOE)’s commitment to provide health, education, and poverty alleviation support to 
its people. U.S. assistance aims to support the sustainable development of a democratic, 
well-governed Ethiopia, capable of responding to the needs of its people and reducing widespread 
poverty. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAlD)’s new Country Development 
Cooperation Strategy will ensure that USAID implements programs and activities in coordination 
with other U.S. Government agencies, donors, and the GOE. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

533,225 

909,419 

* 


Development Assistance 


82,177 


84,724 

Food for Peace Title 11 

40,000 

450,782 

* 


Foreign Military Financing 

843 


* 

843 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

323,679 


* 

314,089 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



* 

132,450 

International Military Education and Training 


336 

* 

695 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

0 

0 

* 


Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

2,225 

* 







N:«n<War Snppj^«Dtal 

0 

0 


* 

» 

total 

^533,225 

. 909,419 


i 

608.301 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 


909,419 

* 






Development Assistance 

wmm 

* 


1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 


I-iireign Military Financing 






* 

ii43 



* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retorin 

336 


695 


'■liilHi 

* 

p':. • 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

500 

Nonprolireratioii, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 

2,225 


0 

Programs 

.V'Viii;?''' 

■ 


1.! Counter-Terrorism 

2,225 

* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

^ 3,102 

■■■#* >\;' * 

1,953 

DcvelopmenI Assistance 

- 3,102 

* 

..3^4,953 

2,1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,034 

* 

350 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,034 

* 

563 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,034 

* 

i ,040 

3 Investing in People:' ■”9f?|ass&: ' 

4.14,553 


' 481,639 

Development Assistance * 

26,875 

a 

. 26,100 

3.1 Health 

7,500 

* 

5,100 

3,2 Education 

19,375 

* 

21,000 

Fpdd for Peace Title II 

13,779 


9,000 

3.1 Heallh 

9,186 

* 

6,000 

3.3 Social and Bconoinic Services and Proieciion for 
Vulnerable Populations 

4,593 

* 

3,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

286,699 

* 

314,089 

3.1 Health 

286,699 

* 

314,089 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID if ; 

87,200 

* 

132,450 

3.1 Health 

87,200 

* 

132,450 

4 Economic Grovrth ' ■ 

9.3,911 


■f,;::,:T16,385 

Development Assistance f f , . ... . . .. 

46,450 


50,385 

4.2 Trade and Inveslmenl 

1,800 

>!< 

1,835 

4.5 Agriculture 

29,000 

♦ 

29,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

12,700 

* 

14,550 

4.8 Environment 

2,950 

* 

5,000 

Food for Peace Title H 

47,461 


66,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

32,151 

* 

56,000 

4.8 Environment 

15,310 

* 

10,000 

S llnmanitarian .Assistance 

390,542 


1,000 

Development Assistance 

1,000 


1,000 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1,000 

* 

1,000 

Food for Peace Title H 

389,542 

♦ 

0 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

389,542 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Ethiopia 

909,419 


Ii08,.3()l 

1 Peace and Security 

7,3 H 


' ; 7,324 

].] Counter- 1 CHorism 

2,225 

* 

0 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

336 

* 

2,038 


61 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 

5,286 

2 Governing Justty and Democratically 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

■■DGS! 


350 

2.2 Good Governance 



563 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,034 

* 

1,040 

.1 investing in Propic 



481,63') 

3.1 Health 

390,585 

* 

457,639 

3.2 Education 

19,375 

♦ 

21,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

4,593 

* 

3,000 

4.u.„nm.cCrp««t^.,:- - 




4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,800 

* 


4.5 Agriculture 

61,151 

* 

85,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

14,550 

4.8 Environment 


* 

15,000 





5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


■B 

^B 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 


BB 



‘ ■ 


7M(N 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,949 

* 

3,080 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

24,697 

* 

22,029 


Peace and Security 

The highest United States priority in Ethiopia is to maintain peace and stability in the country and 
in the Horn of Africa. With Somalia, Sudan, and Eritrea as the country’s neighbors, the region is 
volatile. The United States and Ethiopian interests in the Horn of Africa have produced a strong 
bilateral cooperation on regional security issues. U.S. conflict management and mitigation 
programs continue to receive strong support from the GOE and local communities. 

Development Assistance (DAI: F Y 20 1 2 DA funds will improve conflict management practices 
by supporting joint government and community efforts to build sustainable institutional capacity 
and to prevent local conflicts. Support to the Ministry of Federal Affairs will focus on establishing 
a nationwide conflict early warning and response system, and local-level, humanitarian, 
development, and livelihood activities. Students, faculty, and staff at selected universities will 
also receive support for interethnic and interreligious tolerance programs. 

Foreitm Military Financing (FMFl: Military professionalization and leadership is a key 
U.S. priority. FMF will support Ethiopia military professionalization by providing equipment and 
training. Funding will further Ethiopian and United States interests in the areas of peacekeeping 
operations and counterterrorism operations. 

International Military Education and Training (I MET): Professional military officer education 
remains a high priority for the Ethiopian military. IMET funds in FY 20 1 2 will support military 
training of Ethiopian military officers at U.S. military institutions, which will enable the military to 
become a more professional defense force. IMET-fundcd courses serve as a key benchmark in the 
identification of future leadership in the Ethiopian National Defense Force, and are viewed by the 
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GOE as necessary for building the skills needed to transform the Ethiopian Army into a 
professional force. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE’): INCLE will support criminal 
justice sector and police reform, which will build Ethiopia’s capacity to address regional and 
organized crime, including counterterrorism and antitrafficking initiatives. These reforms will 
contribute to regional stability in the Horn of Africa. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Prior to the May 2010 elections, Ethiopian democracy was challenged by limited political space, 
restrictions on civil society and the media, and the ruling party’s increasing penetration into 
government institutions. The Charities and Societies Proclamation (CSP), along with other GOE 
restrictions on civil society, have prompted a realignment of the Governing Justly and 
Democratically portfolio away from traditional programs of supporting government institutions 
toward more grassroots community engagement and empowerment activities. This approach will 
build the capacity of Ethiopian citizens to organize and hold their government accountable, and will 
be beneficial in key areas such as media and judicial strengthening. 

Development Assistance (DA): Local governance and civic participation, in addition to conflict 
mitigation, will be more integrated into USAID's health, education, and economic growth 
activities. FY 2012 funds will be used to continue support for improving legal education at 
selected law schools and Judicial 'f raining Centers. Assistance will also improve the lawmaking, 
representational, and oversight capacity of the National Parliament and Regional State Councils. 
Depending on the implementation of the CSP, and the limitations it places on the delivery of 
democracy and governance programs, the United States will support informed, inclusive dialogue 
on important national issues, as well as more accurate, nonpartisan media reporting. With the 
GOE continuing to devolve decision-making for service delivery to its regional states, programs 
that foster inclusive and participatory planning and execution of bolter service delivery arc 
expected to continue. 

Investing in People 

Ethiopia has embarked on an ambitious program of universal access to healthcare and primary 
education. It has been selected as a Global Health Initiative (Gill) Plus country, and will receive 
additional technical and management support to implement Gill’s approach quickly, focused on 
improved efficiencies, effectiveness, and .sustainable health outcomes through better integration 
and leveraging of health investtments. Specifically, in GHI Plus countries, the United States will 
pursue enhanced opportunities to build upon existing public health programs, improve program 
performance, and work in close collaboration with partner governments, across U.S. Government 
agencies, and with global partners. 

The GOE has recently updated its strategics and approaches in health in its 2011-15 Health Sector 
Development Program IV. As a part of GHI, the United States took this as an opportunity to align 
its health strategy and program to support the GOB development program, giving highest priority to 
the GOE’s effort to reduce maternal, neonatal, and child mortality. This will be accomplished by 
continuing support to IIIV/AIDS, malaria, family planning, and child survival programs, while 
accelerating efforts to reduce maternal mortality through the introduction of proven interventions 
delivered at birth. By applying the principles of Gl II, the United States will ,scck to improve the 
effectiveness of its programs by integrating and strengthening the health systems in Ethiopia to 
improve efficiency. 
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Development Assistance (DA): 

• Education: U.S. assistance will increase access to quality primary education in Ethiopia 
by continuing to build the capacity of teachers by updating instructional content and 
methodologies; improve the capacity of education officers in planning and management at 
all levels, from primary schools to the Ministry of Education; develop and distribute 
high-quality, low-cost textbooks and other learning materials; enhance community 
involvement in the delivery of quality education; and increase access to quality basic 
education to children and adults in marginalized areas 

• Water and Sanitation: U.S. assistance programs will continue to improve access to 
potable water and sanitation education, protect safe water sources, promote sanitation 
facility construction, strengthen Water Sanitation and Hygiene (WASH) committees and 
community ownership, and develop linkages with other U.S. development programs. In 
addition, WASH activities will expand to remote areas. Beginning in FY 201 1 and for the 
next 4 years, the United States will bring water and sanitation facilities to 300 basic 
education centers in the most remote areas of Ethiopia, impacting 90,000 children and 
45,000 adults. 

Food for Peace Title 11: 

• Social Assistance: FY 2012 resources will provide basic services to the most vulnerable 
populations, including orphans and vulnerable children (OVC) and hospice care for those 
suffering from HIV/AIDS. Support activities will include the provision of meals and 
shelter, psychosocial counseling, education, clinical care, medical refunds, and economic 
skills trainings in villages, homes, and hospices. Some OVCs also will receive school fees 
and supplies. Activities will also focus on community mobilization, stigma reduction, 
home-based care and support, institutional medical care for opportunistic infections, and 
end-of-life care. 

• Nutrition: This support also provides for basic needs, including the provision of nutritious 
meals for most vulnerable populations 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSf - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS)-Statc : Through the President's Emergency Plan 
for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), Ethiopia will receive significant support to build partnerships 
to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country, and 
support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS)-USAID: Under GHI, the U.S. strategy is 
aligned with the GOE’s new 2011-15 Health Sector Development Plan, and will build 
upon a solid foundation of nationwide healthcare service access and quality. The 
underlying causes for high mortality and morbidity rates in Ethiopia arc poor health and 
human resource management, weak service delivery infrastructure, limited health 
financing mechanisms, deficient supply chain management and information systems, and 
overall weak governance structures. For FY 2012, GHI will respond to these causes by 
supporting the GOE’s health system and strengthening services related to maternal and 
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child health and family planning, increasing prevention and control of infectious diseases 
(HIV/AIDS, malaria, and tuberculosis), and increasing access to clean water and 
sanitation. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): U.S. assistance for MCH focuses on birth 
preparedness and maternity services; treatment of obstetric complication and disabilities, 
including fistula; newborn care and treatment; immunization; maternal and young child 
nutrition, including micronutrient supplementation; treatment of childhood illnesses; and 
household WASH improvement. Programming also addresses gender inequality by 
discouraging harmful traditional practices such as early marriage. It will also increase 
rural women’s access to health services and behavioral change communication strategics. 
The United States coordinates with other donors through a national committee for the 
HSDP IV and other technical taskforces. Based on the lessons learned from program 
implementation to dale, the new GHl strategy in Ethiopia will provide more integrated 
assistance programs for the GOE in family planning and maternal, newborn, and child 
health. MCH programming will assist the GOE in meeting the 2015 Millennium 
Development Goals of improving maternal health and reducing child mortality. 

• Family Planning (FP): FY 2012 resources will continue to support the GOB in meeting 
the demand for contraceptives and increasing community access to comprehensive family 
planning services by scaling up the availability of various FP methods. Emphasis will be 
placed on greater integration of HlV/AlDS, voluntary family planning, and matenial, 
newborn, and child health programs, while also assisting the GOE to reach 20 1 5 
Millennium Development Goals of promoting gender equality, reducing child mortality, 
and improving maternal health. 

• Tuberculosis (TB); Ethiopia is currently ranked seventh among the top 22 TB 
high-burden countries in the world. Poor laboratory capacity, drug supply, and TB 
program management, as well as a lack of community awareness, contribute to the 
continuously low detection rate. However, the Ethiopian treatment success rate is 84 
percent. Based on lessons learned in prior years, GHI will continue to support four key 
components of the TB program through new and existing activities. In addition, support 
for health development and health care financing projects that incorporate TB prevention. 
With an expanding TB portfolio, U.S. efforts to prevent and control TB will further assist 
the GOE in reaching the 2015 Millennium Development Goals of combating HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and other diseases. 

• Nutrition: Based on the lessons learned from program implementation in FY 2010, the 
United States will develop and implement comprehensive nutrition programs that arc 
integrated with Feed the Future (FTF) and GHI. Nutrition efforts will help Ethiopia to 
reach its 2015 Millennium Development Goals of reducing child mortality and improving 
maternal health. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage ofprevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to coimtiy needs) in support of the 
President's Malaria Initiative (PMl) goal ofreducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Ethiopia docs not include the total 
projected funding for PMl. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will be 
made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 
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Economic Growth 

Agriculture is the mainstay of Ethiopia’s economy, contributing to 46 percent of the GDP, over 90 
percent of exports, and 83 percent of employment. Eight out of 10 Ethiopians live in rural areas 
and subsist principally on agriculture; however, the agricultural sector is constrained by low 
productivity, fragmented market linkages, low value added to products and services, and other 
impediments. In response to these challenges, U.S. assistance is helping farmers and pastoralists 
improve their agriculture and livestock productivity, obtain new technologies and modem inputs, 
access markets, increase household asset levels and diversify incomes, promote environmental 
conservation and land tenure security, and increase access to agriculture finance. The tremendous 
economic growth Ethiopia has experienced in the past 5 years (average GDP growth of 8 percent 
according to International Monetary Fund and World Bank statistics) has been complemented by 
USAID programs that promote Ethiopian agricultural exports by addressing a range of constraints 
to trade and investment in key areas such as quality, marketing, customs, land, financial services, 
commercial law, and World Trade Organization (WTO) accession. 

Development Assistance (DA): As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative, FTF, USAID will support the Government of Ethiopia to design and implement a 
country-led comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth 
through market-led agricultural development. FY 2012 resources will focus on improving 
agriculture productivity and marketing for six key crop and livestock products, as well as providing 
economic opportunities and links for the rural poor and improving overall nutrition. The goal is to 
increase food security and rural incomes while supporting the GOE’s 5-year target for agriculture 
growth of 8 percent per annum under its multi-donor-fundcd Agriculture Growth Program, a core 
component of its Growth and Transformation Plan. U.S. assistance will promote the development 
of both public and private sector actors in the target reform areas of finance, trade, business 
capacity, and the crosscutting area of information and communication technologies. It will also 
incorporate Global Climate Change (GCC) initiative activities into the design and implementation 
of its new response strategy, closely linking those activities with those of FTF to help Ethiopian 
farmers adapt to and mitigate the effects of the country’s changing climate. GCC programs will 
assist the GOE with the use of a Household Economy Analysis, an analytical tool that can measure 
the impact of climatic shocks on households based on their livelihood assets and thresholds for 
survival. FY 2012 funds will also support the multi-donor, GOE-led Productive Safety Net 
Program by promoting savings and providing technical assistance to 1 7,000 households for entry 
into commercial value chains and promote access to microfinancc. 

Food for Peace Title 11: The United States continues to be the largest of the 9 donors to the 
GOE-led Productive Safety Net Project via annual Food for Peace Title II food-aid contributions 
that support one-third of the approximately 8 million vulnerable beneficiaries. Vulnerable farmers 
and pastoralists are provided with cash or food in exchange for labor to build market roads, water 
supplies, schools, clinics, and soil conserving terracing. These activities protect livelihoods 
against the downward spiral into poverty, and link beneficiaries with activities that promote 
diversification and agricultural growth. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Ethiopia’s economy continues to depend on seasonal rains, leaving the country vulnerable to 
famine conditions when these rains fail. Rapid population growth, rising inflation, and limited 
government capacity arc some of the challenges the GOE seeks to address in order to combat 
chronic food insecurity in the country. USAID continues to work with the GOE’s Disaster Risk 
Management and Food Security Sector, under the Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development, 
to address humanitarian assistance and food security issues. USAID actively supports this 
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department’s new Early Warning Response Directorate with technical assistance to improve its 
capacity to better predict and respond to disasters. 

Development Assistance tPA): To help the GOE improve its capacity to anticipate, prepare for, 
and respond to regularly occurring floods, droughts, and other disasters, IJ.S. assistance will 
continue to support national and regional early warning analysis and response, and improve 
multi-sector disaster management reforms, including improved tracking and delivery of food aid. 
A primary focus of intervention is disaster risk reduction, which includes work with the U.S. Forest 
Service to improve the GOE’s capacity to work across Government ministries and administrative 
zones in responding to a disaster through implementation of a National Incident Management 
System. As a result of this effort, the GOE expects to empower local authorities to anticipate and 
respond better to disasters. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, performance data and information were 
gathered and analyzed from five evaluations including a WTO Accession Plus project evaluation, 
midterm evaluation of Community School Partnership Program, Fistula Program review. 
Integrated Family Health Program review, and an impact assessment of USAID’s Basic Education 
Services Program in Ethiopia for the period 1994-2009, which provided critical information for the 
design of the now education strategy, in addition. USAID supported an carly-gradc reading 
assessment (EGRA). The EGRA showed that Ethiopian children arc not reading at their grade 
level. USAID’s evaluation of its education portfolio reiterated how critical USAID assistance has 
helped the GOE improve equity and quality of instruction. 

USAID continues to refine and improve its FTF implementation strategy, which has been informed 
by USAID’s evaluations of several existing agriculture projects including the Agribusiness and 
Trade and Expansion Program and the Pasloraii.st Livelihoods Initialivc. In FY 2010, USAID 
conducted a dairy value-chain assessment on potential opportunities in the dairy sector. The 
findings of this assessment will inform the design and implementations of new livestock programs. 

USAID’s monitoring and evaluation activities will continue as management tools to improve 
program and project quality and performance. USAID will establish an online monitoring sysstem, 
whereby implementing partners will report against all performance indicators. The system will 
ultimately replace the need for partners to send in separate quarterly or annual reports. 

Use of Performance InforiTiation to inform Buduct and Proarammatic Choices: USAID utilized 
the performance data and information obtained from the above studies and reviews to inform 
budget and programmatic decisions within the lens of managing for results. 

For example, USAID evaluated its WTO project to assess progress and identify potential 
opportunities. The evaluation recommended the continuation of many of the activities undertaken 
through this project as well as increasing outreach and training activitic.s to the private sector, 
refocusing government capacity-building efforts to only the WTO process, and increasing linkages 
with other donor activities for trade reform. Ba.scd on the evaluation’s findings, a new one-year 
project was designed and procured. 

The recommendations from the FGRA evaluations arc informing USAID’s education strategy and 
programs to focus on training teachers to teach reading in earlier grades, and continuing to provide 
educational opportunities for pastoral and other marginalized children. 
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In mid-FY 201 1 , a Democracy and Governance assessment will be finalized, which was conducted 
to inform the integration of democracy and governance programs into the FTF, GHl, and GCC 
Initiatives. In FY 2011, the OOE’s Central Statistics Agency conducted its five-year 
Demographic and Health Survey with the United States as the principal funder. Data from the 
health survey will help all stakeholders make the best programmatic decisions in the health sector. 

Relationship between Budget and Performance: While Food tor Peace Title II emergency and 
development food aid will remain an important component of U.S. assistance to Ethiopia, 
long-term sustainable agricultural development must be undertaken to reduce Ethiopia’s increasing 
dependency on food aid. With FY 2012 FTF funds, U.S. assistance will increase the scale of 
ongoing economic growth and agricultural programs. FTF will launch new activities to support 
the agriculture sector, increase household incomes, and promote private sector development. 
Previous efforts in health and education lay the foundation for a healthier and more educated 
Ethiopia. However, rapid population growth, which increases the population by 2 million people 
each year, seriously threatens progress toward achieving Millennium Development Goals, not only 
in the areas of health and education, but also in combating poverty, hunger, and malnutrition. 

U.S. assistance must continue to focus on family planning. FY 2012 democracy and governance 
programming will largely depend on the available political space following the 2010 elections and 
on whether the implementation of civil society legislation restricts the promotion of democratic and 
human rights. The Mission is undertaking various assessments in democracy and governance 
areas, which will infonn FY 2012 democracy and governance programming. 
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Gabon 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Gabon is a key player in conflict resolution in Central Africa. The Government of Gabon 
diplomatically engages in conflict resolution clTorts, provides peacekeeping forces in the Central 
African Republic, and acts as a driving force behind the Fxonomic Community of Central African 
States, which is establishing a regional standby peacekeeping brigade under the auspices of the 
African Union’s African Standby Force. U.S. assistance to Gabon seeks to improve the 
professionalism of the country’s military officers and senior enlisted personnel by providing 
training that will help prepare the military to operate effectively in regional peacekeeping and 
security efforts. Gabon is one of a half-dozen petroleum-producing states in the strategically 
significant Gulf of Guinea, where it also is a leader in maritime security efforts. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
GR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ARJPStED TptAL (Enduring + War Supp) 



.. * 

IlilBlilKi'i'ffl 

Foreign Military Financing 

200 

520 

* 

200 

International Military Education and Training 

200 

200 

* 

200 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

400 

720 

* 

400 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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FY 2011 
C'R 

FY 2012 
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Foreign Military Financing 
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1 3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reforni 
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International Military Education and Training 
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♦ 

,200 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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* 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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CR 
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* 
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1 Peace and Security 
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* 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance provided by the Department of State and implemented by the Department of 
Defense focuses on training that bolsters the professionalism of the Gabonese military, and 
specifically enhances its ability to contribute to peacekeeping operations and other regional 
security initiatives. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): Efforts will focus on providing C-1 30 training and spare 
parts, which will improve the capability of Gabonese forces to patrol their territory and provide 
airlift for humanitarian and possibly peacekeeping operations. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETh Funds will support professionalization of 
the Gabonese military. Training will continue to focus on leadership development, equipment 
maintenance, effective logistics tracking, and maintenance systems. IMET programs will also 
assist the Gabonese in strengthening their maritime and border security efforts, a key U.S. priority 
in the resource-rich Gulf of Guinea. 
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Ghana 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States is committed to supporting the Government of Ghana (GOG)’s efforts to 
accelerate broad-based growth, sustain middle-income status, and serve as a model and catalyst for 
good governance and development in a region historically known for civil strife and economic 
stagnation. U.S. assistance will focus on consolidating democratic gains and sustaining the 
impact of U.S. investments and efforts under three Presidential Initiatives: Feed the Future (FTF), 
Global Health Initiative (GUI), and Global Climate Change, as well as through the Partnership for 
Growth and the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC). U.S. assistance will support activities 
that increase citizen participation in local government; improve Ghanaians’ health status through 
improved nutrition, health systems strengthening, and prevention and treatment of malaria and 
HIV/AIDS; and improve quality of and access to primary education. U.S. assistance will also 
promote Ghana’s economic growth and improve regional food security by increasing agricultural 
productivity and reducing barriers to trade. To maintain stability in Ghana and the broader West 
Africa region, U.S. assistance will support the GOG’s efforts to decrease Ghana’s role as a 
narcotics trafficking corridor and its efforts to maintain a strong international peacekeeping force. 

Ghana is one of four countries selected for Partnerships for Growth, an effort flowing from the 
Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development. In these four countries, selected for their 
demonstrated commitment to democratic governance and economic freedom, we seek to intensify 
cooperation toward sustainable, broad-based economic growth through a wholc-of-govcrnmcnt 
approach leveraging a wide range of assistance and non-assistance tools. Our engagement has 
begun with an agreement to launch joint analysis of binding constrainls to economic growth. 

Based on the results of this analysis and a robust bilateral dialogue, we will develop joint action 
plans with defined commitments for partner countiy policy reform and other actions in support of 
economic growth, and shared monitoring and evaluation frameworks to assess progress. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 
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Development Assistance 
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* 
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* 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



($ in thousands) 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4 Economic Gro>vth 

' 38,122 

* 

68,626 

4.4 Infraslructure 

3,122 

* 

2,586 

4.5 Agricullure 

33.000 

* 

60,000 

4.8 Environment 

2,000 

* 

6,040 

of which: Objective 6 

12.'1'}8 


12,135 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

4,965 

* 

3,880 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

7,533 

* 

8,255 


Peace and Security 

Ghana faces a host of security challenges, both internally and regionally. United States assistance 
will support Ghanaian efforts to tight narcotics trafficking and maintain a professional and 
apolitical military that contributes to security in Cihana and the region. 

Foreign Military Financina Account (FMF): In FY 2012, FMF will continue to support Ghana’s 
efforts to promote regional stability and expand its peacekeeping role in the region. The Ghana 
Armed Forces (GAF) remain a strong supporter of United Nations peacekeeping efforts, with over 
3,000 soldiers currently deployed on 5 worldwide missions and a 6''' possible. U.S. assistance will 
be used to purchase equipment, spare parts, and maintenance support. In particular, funds arc 
intended to support Ghana’s ongoing effort to consolidate and modernize its individual rifles, 
moving away from the Soviet-era AK-47 to the U.S. Ml 6-A4. When complete, all Ghanaian 
military personnel will train and deploy to peacekeeping missions with the same weapon, thereby 
standardizing training maintenance and reducing the need to maintain several different types of 
ammunition and repair parts. 

International Military Education and Trainini; Account (IMET): In FY 2012, IMF,T funds will 
continue to enhance the professional, technical, and tactical proficiency of the GAF through 
U.S. professional military education courses. The courses provide senior leadership with a solid 
grasp of U.S. policy and priorities, the decision making cycle, and U.S. organizational structure, 
further strengthening the United States-Ghana military relationship. IMET funds will also 
promote efficient defense resource management and enhance Ghanaian professionalization in 
maritime security and peacekeeping operations. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Ghana, a stable democracy, benefits from an active civil society, an apolitical military, and a good 
human rights record. Increased funding will help consolidate democracy and improve 
governance. There is a significant funding increase for programs in the rule of law, good 
governance, and civil society in order to protect and sustain the democratic gains made with prior 
U.S. assistance. 

Development Assistance (DAf: U.S. assistance will advance the decentralization process and 
reinforce the principles of accountability, transparency, and good governance in Ghana by 
strengthening social service delivery at the local government level, combating corruption through 
fiscal decentralization, and building the capacity of civil society organizations and parliamentary 
committees in oversight functions, particularly with respect to extractive industries. To maximize 
the impact and avoid duplication of development assistance efforts, the United States is working 
closely with other development partners and the GOG. The U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) is coordinating its local government and civil society capacity building 
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programming with British, Canadian, and French partners and relevant GOG institutions. 

Funding will also support domestic election observers and civil society groups to promote free and 
fair Presidential and Parliamentary elections in December 2012. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will help Ghana address key challenges that can impede growth and slow 
improvements in people’s lives, including endemic malaria, HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis (TB), poor 
maternal and child health, family planning and reproductive health, and low levels of literacy. 

Development Assistance IDAl: 

• Basic Education: USAID will partner with the GOG in seeking to increase children’s 
reading proficiency from 36 percent to 60 percent within 2 years, which will double the 
number of proficient school age readers from 200,000 to 400,000. The United States aims 
to meet this challenge through continued expansion of innovative reading programs on a 
national level, and strengthening system management and accountability. USAID is 
engaged in efforts to increase junior high school level enrollment, which is critical to 
achieving Millennium Development Goals and sustaining Ghana’s middle-income status. 
Activities to address this challenge include teacher and headmaster training with a focus on 
quality and the provision of school infrastructure. U.S. assistance will continue to employ 
greater use of GOG systems in the delivery of U.S. programs, as this is essential to the 
efficiency, effectiveness, and sustainability of joint efforts. The GOG’s 2010-20 
Education Sector Plan, developed in FY 2009 with donor support and civil society 
participation, serves as the key planning document that continues to guide implementation 
of U.S. assistance in the education sector. 

• Water and Sanitation: USAID will improve access to safe and adequate water supply and 
basic sanitation facilities for schools, clinics, and households, and promote complementary 
hygiene practices in order to maximize the health impact of improved infrastructure in five 
of the nine regions of Ghana. The program addresses challenges to long-temi 
sustainability by using effective behavior change strategies, promoting community 
ownership and local capacity to manage infrastructure, and improving coordination 
between public and private stakeholders. The program will strengthen capacity and 
provide support to communities, and public agencies in effective management, 
maintenance, repair, and expansion of services at the local level. Rotary International and 
the Coca-Cola Company are important partners in this sector. 

Global Health Child Survival (GllCS) - State and USAID: 

Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GHI): Assistance provided through the GHCS accounts 
will support the principles of OHI, improving health outcomes by working with partner countries to 
build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCSl - State : Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan 
for AIDS Relief: Ghana will receive significant support to build partnerships to provide 
integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country and support 
orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCSf - USAID: 

• Tuberculosis (TB): The United States Government and the Government of the 
Netherlands arc the two development partners providing assistance to TB control in Ghana. 
Through a program initiated in FY 201 1 , USAID will support the implementation of 
standard operating procedures for TB ease detection. This program will build the capacity 
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of the (iOG to implement active ease identification and improve its reporting and data 
management system in order accurately to track and respond to this deadly epidemic. 
USAID will provide technical leadership as Ghana expands its TB program. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Ghana docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set, 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): USAID will continue its work to improve MCH care 
in the western, greater Accra, and central regions of Ghana, U.S. assistance will provide 
training and supportive supervision to health care providers while building local 
management capacity and accountability among the health authorities in the most 
underserved areas. Health systems will be strengthened to improve management of 
financial, pharmaceutical, and human resources, U.S. programs will expand this support 
to an additional region to be determined based on need and U.S. comparative advantage. 
Target populations will be informed and mobilized to address proactively their own health 
needs; messages communicated in a variety of media will particularly focus on increasing 
utilization of preventative health measures, home management of common illnesses, and 
demanding quality health services. The United States is one of the key development 
partners in Ghana that support decentralization in the health sector through systems 
strengthening and quality improvement at the regional and district level. 

• Nutrition: USAID, through an activity initiated in FY 201 1 under FTF and GHI, will 
work to prevent malnutrition in children. Programs will support families, communities, 
and local government bodies in the northern region to plan for and prevent food insecurity, 
and prioritize actions that positively impact child nutrition. On a national scale, funding 
will support USAID’s ongoing behavior change activity, which educates parents on 
beneficial feeding practices and child nutrition. USAID will continue to coordinate with 
the United Nations Children’s Fund to ensure national expansion of home-based 
management of moderate and severe child malnutrition. The program will ramp up the 
in-country production and distribution of rcady-lo-usc therapeutic foods for severely 
malnourished children, strengthen the capacity ofhcalth staff through training and 
supportive supervision, and provide equipment, supplies, and support for improved 
counseling. USAID will also support operational research to identify and scale up the 
most effective interventions to combat child anemia. The W'orld Bank and the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency are also active in nutrition interventions in the Northern 
and Upper West regions. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Flealth: U.S. assistance will help expand access to 
high-quality voluntary family planning services and information and reproductive health 
care on a sustainable basis. USAID’s ongoing assistance will support the GOG to 
improve the quality and reliability of family planning services in densely populated urban 
areas and in niral, underserved areas, covering about one-third of Ghana’s population. 
Building on the remarkable achievement of reaching over 17 million Ghanaians with 
family planning messages in FY 2010, USAID will market contraceptives socially to 
improve Ghanaians’ access to a variety of contraceptive methods at affordable prices. 

U.S. assistance will also continue support for the GOG as it improves its commodity and 
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financial management systems, which decreases GOG’s reliance on donor support for 
contraceptives. 

Economic Growth 

Enhancing food security is the primary objective of U.S. economic growth assistance to Ghana, 
highlighted by the country’s selection as an FTP initiative country. By signing the 
Comprehensive Africa Agricultural Development Program (CAADP) Compact in FY 2010, Ghana 
became one of the first countries in West Africa to commit to this formal set of goals and principles 
for achieving poverty reduction via accelerated agricultural investment and growth. 
Implementation of the CAADP Compact was initiated by a 201 1-15 Medium-Term Agriculture 
Sector Investment Plan, which provides an improved basis for coordinating public and private 
investment in the sector. USAID has played a leading role in building consensus around 
agricultural development and food security in Ghana, and has provided substantial assistance in 
strategy development, economic modeling, and agricultural sector analysis. 

In coordination with the MCC program, USAID interventions have made great strides in increasing 
agricultural productivity in Ghana through the transfer of improved technology and management 
practices, and increased access to finance and other business services. However, many challenges 
remain as Ghana seeks to fulfill its potential as a regional food provider while further reducing food 
insecurity within its borders. The GOG’s policy statements recognize that notwithstanding two 
decades of sustained economic growth, nearly two million people remain vulnerable to food 
insecurity. Substantially increasing key staple food production and intraregional staple food 
exports will require concentrating actions and resources to increase food supply rapidly and 
develop an enabling environment for intraregional trade. U.S. programs will integrate efforts 
across agencies and with other donors to advance Ghana’s agricultural sector development, aligned 
with FTP prineiples. 

Development Assistance (DA): In FY 2010, over 21,000 farmers benefited from USAID 
assistance in agricultural productivity; business development; access to inputs, finance, and output 
markets; and meeting quality standards. This enabled small-scale farmers to meet household 
needs better, improve livelihoods, and increase incomes through sale to commercial markets. A 
total of 347 producer-, business-, and community-based organizations (including 26 women’s 
organizations) and 104 agriculture-related firms benefited from improved organizational/business 
development, management skills, and market opportunities. By FY 201 1 , at least 7,000 hectares 
are expected to be farmed using improved technologies and over $1 1 million in incremental 
farm-level sales facilitated through USAID assistance. 

As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security, FTF, Ghana has been designated ready 
for Phase II, or accelerated investment. Ghana scores well on country performance indicators and 
has a strong agriculture country investment plan. To address high levels of chronic poverty and 
undemutrition particularly in Ghana’s rural northern provinces, FY 2012 resources will be used to 
improve rice and maize commercial value chains, reducing small and medium farmers’ pre- and 
post-harvest losses. In addition, technical assistance will be provided to the GOG to support 
policy reform efforts regarding land tenure and marine fisheries. 

Marine fishery products provide the main source of animal protein for more than 60 percent of the 
Ghanaian population and the source of livelihood for several hundred thousand poor households, 
and are particularly important for women’s livelihoods. Fisheries’ stocks are being depleted, and 
the GOG has committed to improving the policy that governs the management of this critical 
resource. In FY 2012, USAID will continue to combine food security and environment funding to 
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protect and improve management of coastal resources, including marine fisheries and the 
land-based natural resources along the Western Coast. 

Ghana’s June 2007 discovery of oil in commercial quantities provides the country with a revenue 
stream that could rapidly accelerate growth and help sustain the country’s middle-income status. 
If the revenue is managed wisely, Ghana will be able to make significant investments in its 
education and health systems, and provide the infrastructure needed to fuel growth across the 
country’s economy. U.S. assistance has contributed to the creation of a gas master plan and 
alignment of Ghanaian oil and gas laws and regulations with international standards. Proposed 
FY 2012 activities under the Global Climate Change Initiative will support a lower emissions 
pathway for Ghana, while FY 2012 infrastructure funds will continue to focus on GOG 
capacity-building and advisory services, along with potential assistance to small and medium 
enterprises to provide services to the growing industry in the Western Region. 

USAID collaborates closely with other donors to provide assistance. Agricultural and food 
security programs are coordinated through the Agricultural Sector Working Group, co-chaired by 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, with active participation from international governments and 
nongovernmental organizations. In addition, the United States coordinates environment and 
natural resource management programs and policies with the United Nations Development 
Program, the European Union, and the Governments of the Netherlands, Canada, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. In coordination with European governments and nongovernmental 
organizations, USAID supports private sector development, including the efforts of business 
associations to advocate more effectively. USAID and the Department of State collaborate 
closely on oil and gas sector issues with the World Bank and the Governments of France, Norway, 
Japan, Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

Linkages with the .Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Ghana signed a 5-ycar, $547 million Compact with the MCC on August 1 , 2006, which is expected 
to run through early 2012; in January 2011, the MCC Board voted to confirm Ghana as eligible for 
a second Compact. Projects arc designed to improve the lives of the rural poor by raising farmer 
incomes through agricultural development within the framework of Ghana’s overall agricultural 
sector strategy. USATD is collaborating with the MCC to rehabilitate feeder roads in Ghana. 
These roads will support agricultural value chains by moving commodities efficiently from 
production through processing to the intended local and export markets. This assistance promotes 
sound market-based principles to ensure that staple food systems arc working effectively. USAID 
programs complement the MCC Compact in assisting small- and medium-sized agricultural 
businesses to meet regulatory and market-driven standards, and attract foreign investment, support 
community services by training community teachers, support schools constructed with Compact 
funds, and build capacity at the district level to monitor and maintain Compact community 
investments, Ghana’s second Compact is contingent on successful completion of its first, 
continued good policy performance, development of proposals that have signi ficant potential to 
promote economic growth and reduce poverty, and availability of funding. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 20 1 0, USA I D conducted semiannual portfolio 
reviews covering all the assistance Objectives, This forms a regular part of the Mission’s 
performance monitoring and evaluation process. Pipeline analyses, a mandatory component of 
semiannual portfolio reviews, helps to uncover activity-specific financial issues that arc resolved 
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through steps agreed upon during the portfolio review process. Findings and follow-up 
recommendations arc prepared in a memo to Mission management following the conclusion of 
portfolio reviews. Assistance Objective teams track and report on the actions taken during the 
subsequent portfolio review. 

Technical teams have Performance Management Plans (PMPs) that are regularly updated, 
especially to include new Presidential Initiatives. In addition, the technical teams work with 
implementing partners to develop individual activity PMPs. All data reported to Washington have 
undergone data quality assessments (DQAs). USAID will conduct additional DQAs during 
FY 201 1 for new performance indicators. The Mission’s activity review process also requires an 
analysis of how past performance and lessons learned arc being incorporated into new activity 
design. 

As of June 2010, USAID has set up a Geographic Information Systems platform for the collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of geospatial information, and for better monitoring and tracking of 
projects and their location. Maps have been used by technical teams for presentations and for 
decision-making, and are shared widely to encourage activity coordination with a range of partners 
as well as with host country entities. 

In FY 2010, a number of baseline assessments, evaluations, and special studies were carried out to 
enable USAID to document the impact of U.S.-supported interventions in democracy and 
governance, economic growth, education, and health. In total, USAID and its partners conducted 
7 baseline and feasibility studios, completed 1 0 monitoring and evaluation plans, carried out 8 
sector assessments to better inform staff in revising plans, and documented best practices in 
managing for results. The combined effect has been improved performance by projects, greater 
accountability, and better decision making in designing follow-on projects. 

USAID has 16 evaluations, including baselines and midterm and final evaluations, as well as other 
performance assessments and studies already planned for FY 201 1. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budaet and Programmatic Choices : Portfolio reviews 
of the education sector have provided numerous lessons learned related to the use of country 
systems, a priority of the education team. As a result, the Mission has identified a need to provide 
increased technical assistance to the GOG to increase capacity related to public financial 
management. Activities arc under development to address this need. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 20 1 2 funding will support comprehensive 
agriculture-led economic growth strategics, improve access to quality healthcare, increase reading 
proficiency in primary school, increase junior secondary school completion rates, improve local 
government service delivery, and support free and fair parliamentary and presidential elections. 
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Guinea 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Guinea’s successful November 2010 cicclions marked the first time in 52 years that the country 
held peaceful elections to select its President democratically. The elections arc seen by the 
international community as a turning point for Guinea’s political stability and future development 
following the 2009 massacre of more than 1 50 Guineans peacefully demonstrating for democracy. 
The subsequent instability resulted in the ordered departure of the majority of U.S. direct hire staff, 
who returned to Guinea in April 2010. The United States - Guinea’s largest bilateral donor, 
providing over 1 5 percent of electoral support - played a key role in coordinating with other 
international actors to help Guinea set up a transitional government and plan for the elections. 

The new Government faces a myriad of development challenges. The average Guinean is 
marginalized by extreme poverty, regional and ethnic rivalries, major deficiencies in public 
services, widespread corruption, a largely dysfunctional public administration, a historically 
repressive military, and economic mismanagement, U.S assistance to Guinea is focused on 
security sector reform, political consensus-building, good governance, and health intciventions. 
With the return of a democratically elected government, the restrictions placed on foreign 
assistance during the previous military regime are expected to be lifted. If so, then the 
United States would review its programmatic engagement. Given Guinea’s strategic location in 
the volatile West African region, U.S, assistance is not only important for reducing poverty in 
Guinea, but for enhancing peace and security across the region. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY201: 

CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJllSf ED total (Enduring + War Supp) 

22,018 

23,618 

* 


Development Assistance 

14,518 

14,518 

* 

6,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

7,500 

7,500 

* 

7,500 

International Military Education and Training 

0 

0 


100 

Peacekeeping Operations 

0 

1 ,600 

* 

0 






NoU-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

Vi 0 

TOTAL 

22,018 

23,618 

* 

13,600 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Guinea 

23,618 

* 

13,600 

1 Peace and Security 

1,600 

* 

100 

International Military Education and Training 

0 

* 

100 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

100 

Peacekeeping Operations 

1,600 


0 

i.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 ,600 

* 

0 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2 Governing Jii.stly and Dcmocraticaliy 

MUMS] 

* 


Development Assistance 


* 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 



2.2 Good Governance 


* 

2,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Huilding 


* 

2,100 

2.4 Civil Society 



400 

3 Investing In People 


* 


Global Health and ChQd Survival - USAID 



-.MiU 

3.1 Health 

HIHSlS 


7,500 

4 Economic Growtii^ .. , . 

c' ' 

MIIMM 

u 

Development Assistance 


* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,970 

* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,853 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

1,056 

5k 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY2010 FY201 

Actual CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


Guinea 


23,618 

a 

BE 

1 3.600 

1 Peace and Security ■ • ; 


mHiigiS 

\ -- ^ 

100 

1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,600 

* 


Sibvertiing tliiitly and De^ 

A;-?;/ , M 

7'i;s!i;839 

i - ’f 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

sk 


2.2 Good Governance 

3,842 

♦ 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2,741 

5k 


2.4 Civil Society 

2,056 

>k 

■ebee 

3 Investing In People > 


7,500 

■■ . ♦ 

7,500 

3.1 Health 

7,500 


7,500 

4 F.conoralc Growih r 


AS, 879 

« 

'Ssiliill 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,970 

♦ 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,853 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

1,056 

* 

0 

of which; Objective 6 

2,203 

■» 

. 

2,700 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

661 


675 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,542 

* 

2,025 


Peace and Security 

Security Sector Reform (SSR) will be a key focus of U.S. foreign assistance. During the 2010 
Presidential elections, the Guinean Armed Forces (GAF) stayed in the barracks and generally 
supported a transition to civilian rule. The new Government of Guinea (GOG) is determined to 
commit resources to enhance the professionalism of the services, including respect for civilian 
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authority. While limited SSR activities occurred in FY 2010, the resumption of assistance 
programs will allow support for the GOG in this vital area. 

International Military Education and Training OMET): FY 2012 activities will support 
civil-military programs, c.xpand English language training, and target select exchange programs for 
junior leaders. Exposure of the GAF to more professional African militaries will result in greater 
professionalism and a higher regard for human rights. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Governance and political processes in Guinea have historically been beset by endemic corruption 
and a lack of transparency, accountability, and management capacity. Recognizing that 
improving democratic governance is a major factor in poverty reduction, U.S. assistance will 
continue support for a successful program that improves service delivery in various sectors, such as 
health, agriculture, natural resource management, and education. 

Development Assi s tance ( DA): The 2010 Presidential elections represent a new' beginning for 
Guinea. The United States’ primary development objective is to help the Guinean people capture 
peace dividends from the election and to foster greater national stability, poverty reduction, and 
economic development. U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will be crucial to ensuring that Guinea's new 
democracy results in the country becoming a stable U.S. partner, as well as a responsible regional 
and international actor. In FY 2012, U.S. assistance will focus on preparations for local elections 
and continued support for civil society and fiscal decentralization. In governance, funding will 
support the newly elected National Assembly, enabling it to become an cITcctivc legislative body, 
and facilitating the ability of national executive institutions to enact reforms designed to increase 
transparency and accountability, and reduce corruption. 

Investing in People 

Guinea’s health sector continues to suffer from poor governance and cormption. The result has 
been a scarcity of essential drugs and a decline in quality health care services. Low staff salaries 
and inadequate staffing in rural areas have also caused deterioration in government health services, 
and led to a burgeoning parallel informal health sector. However, through U.S. assistance, this 
trend is being stabilized. FY 2012 funding will continue strengthening the GOG’s health services 
by supporting programs in maternal and child health, family planning, and IIIV/AIDS. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GUI): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of GHI. improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health; U.S. assistance for family planning and 
reproductive health programs will expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning 
services, information, and reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. Through 
technical assistance, the United States will promote the transparent management of health 
programs and resources, including U.S.-provided contraceptive commodities. 

• HIV/AIDS: Programs will increase public awarcne.ss of IIIV/AIDS through theater and 
anal radio broadcast campaigns. U.S. assistance will also continue to strengthen civil 
society and the GOG’s governance and technical capacity to manage the disease. 
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• Maternal and Child Health: In FY 2012, funds will be used to reduce maternal and child 
mortality rates. Assistance programs will not only support clinical care and general health 
education, but will also promote human rights advocacy to curb the practice of female 
genital cutting, which affects 96 percent of the female population. U.S. assistance will 
address the social marginalization caused by fistula and HIV/AIDS, as well as continue to 
support fistula repair and promote social reintegration of stigmatized women. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, the U.S. Mission in Guinea performed a 
number of routine activities to evaluate programmatic and financial performance. The 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) conducted an annual portfolio review as well 
as regular performance and financial reviews. The ordered departure of Mission staff at the height 
of Guinea’s instability and local travel restrictions meant that desired continuous field monitoring 
was not possible. However, when travel restrictions were lifted in early January 2011, USAID 
made a countrywide monitoring trip to field sites and verified project accomplishments. Programs 
will be formally evaluated in FY201 1. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID used 
performance information to guide its programmatic choices during FY 20 1 0. For example, due to 
the national Government’s questionable commitment to improving health services, USAID shifted 
its health care system focus from the national level to the community level. This transition was 
accomplished by strengthening local government service-delivery capacity and promoting civil 
society’s advocacy and oversight capabilities. Resumption of technical assistance to the national 
level will be predicated upon the OOG’s demonstrated political will to implement health care 
reforms. USAID will conduct a democracy and governance assessment in FY 2011. Evaluation 
and assessment results will be used to inform strategic decision-making processes and guide future 
programming. 

Relationship Between Budirct and Performance: The FY 2012 Budget request is based upon a 
needs analysis of the country, solid performance of ongoing assistance programs, and renewed 
U.S. commitment to Guinea. The request assumes that by FY 2012, the new Government will 
have consolidated gains and begun to develop credible institutions and systems. U.S. assistance 
programs will incorporate key developmental priorities of the country’s new administration. 
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Guinea-Bissau 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The U.S. (jovernment’s assistance priority in Guinea-Bissau is to facilitate the country’s 
democratic transition by promoting peace and security through military education and 
security-sector reform. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduriiig TAVar Supp) 

i.omi 

1300 

* 

25 

Inlemalional Military Education and Training 

100 

0 

* 

25 

Inlernalionaj Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,500 

1 ,500 

* 

0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

’ * 

0 

TOTAL .. 

1,600 

1,500 


■■■■ .25 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

(lUiiiea-Bissau 

1.5IKI 



1 Peace and Security . ..'N'i ) 

vV’ I.T 4,500 

■ . * 


International Military EdiieaSon and Training ' 

0 



25 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and vSeciirity Sector Reform 

0 

* 

25 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

1,500 

* 

0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,500 


0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Gninea-Bissaii ^ 


* 

25 

1 Peace and Security 


* 

25 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

l,.500 


25 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

0 


Peace and Security 

The United States will train civilians and select (mostly new) soldiers and officers to enhance the 
military’s understanding of its roles and responsibilities and instill professionalism and respect for 
human rights, civilian control of the military, and countering narcotics. The United States will 
coordinate closely with allies and international organizations to maximize these capacity-building 
efforts. The Department of State will work closely with the Department of Defense to provide 
specialized training and non-lcthal material assistance. 
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[ntcrnational Military Education and Training (IMET): Programs will train members of the armed 
forces and civil servants in the Ministry of Defense on civilian control of the military, respect for 
human rights, countcrnarcotics, fiscal management, and professionalism. 
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Kenya 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance in FY 2012 will support Kenya’s critical role in East Africa and the Horn 
of Africa, The program focuses on health, education, economic growth, and advancing key 
political and governance reforms, including fighting corruption and impunity. The refomis, 
including full implementation of the new constitution, arc key to Kenya’s future stability and 
prosperity. With frequent drought conditions due to climate changes in the last three decades, 
Kenya is facing economic, health, and environmental challenges that threaten progress made in 
these sectors. Presidential Initiative funding in agriculture, climate change, and health will 
address many oFthese issues directly. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Siipp) 




751,414 

Development Assistance 

76,885 

79,395 

* 

89,691 

Ficonomic Support Fund 

0 

4.000 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

101,975 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

1,000 

1,500 


2,200 

Global Health and Child Suivival - Slate 

528,760 

528,760 

* 

544,623 

Globa! Health and Child Survival - USAID 

71,550 

7 1 ,550 

* 

103,000 

International Military Education and Training 

970 

959 

♦ 

1,000 

International Narcolics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

0 

0 

* 

2,000 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorisin, Demining and 
Related Programs 

8,500 

9,750 


8,900 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

687,665 

797,889 

* 

75t,414 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Kenya ' , - 

797.889 

. * 

751, 4i4 

1 Peace and S(S!iM4ty . 

16,209| 

.* 


Development AtMtatWice 

0 



1.6 Contlicl Mitigation and Reconciliation 

0 

* 

2.000 

Econuiiiic Support Fund 

4,0(K) 

, , 

0 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

4,000 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

1,500 

. " * 

2,200 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,500 

* 

2,200 

International Military Education and Training 

959 

* 

1,000 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

■■EH 

Inli-nisilionul Narcotics Coiilrul and I aw Knforccmcnt 

l.r 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refbnn 




Nonptolirerailton, Anti(erruilsm« ncinining and Related 
IVograins 

.. 

-"ayS." 
• •- ^5r«S»* 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


* 


1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

* 

300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

500 


0 

2 (.(IV cj nins .Tuvily aud DcmDCrattcany 



22,050 

Dcvciiipmciii Assistance 

E., ■■ 


-r_' " j 

2.2 Good Governance 

■■BESS 

BBBI 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 




2,4 Civil Society 


* 

4,500 

International iVarilliCk Cantcol add t jss 1 iifiiicinuiil 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights | 0 


7S0 

SllMSl|„|.|||*'ni|lll . 







Ji 

3.1 Health 

■■BB 

7.500 

3.2 Education 


* 11.000 

Global III iHl. and Child SurvisaF-Stati 


L -■ '• _ 2” 

3.1 Health 

528,760 


544,623 

Global Health and Child Survival- 

■ 7J^50 



3.1 Health 

71,550 


ID 000 

4 rconutnlc Growth ' ' 5 . 




Dcvcloiniiciil ,\<fl^ance ^ . 


iiSSMgKi 


4.5 Agriculture 

29,000 

* 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,000 

>li 

1,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

3,900 



4.8 Environment 


* 

13,791 

5 Ilulmanitaddn .Asslsfanwl . ,V ’ 








i 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

101,975 

* 

0 

Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 

(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Kciisa 

797.889 

* 

m^m 

t , Peace and Security 

16,209 

♦ 


1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

13,250 

* 

8,600 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

=1' 

300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,959 

* 

4,450 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

0 

* 

2,000 

2 (.iisiiiiiii.,..liisilv and DriiiwradcaHy' 

15.490 

* 

I 22.050 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

750 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,490 

* 

9,800 

2.3 Political Compclition and Consensus-Building 

8.500 

* 

7.000 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,500 

* 

4.500 

Investing in I’c-nple 

f 1 620,320 

, ' # 

666,123 

3.1 Health 

607,810 

* 

655,123 

3.2 Education 

12,510 

* 

1 1 ,000 

4 Economic (irowtii 

43,895 


* 

47,891 

4.5 Agriculture 

29,000 

* 

29,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1 ,000 

* 

1,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

3,900 


* 

4,100 

4.x Environment 

9,995 


* 

13,791 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

101,975 

* 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

101,975 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

27,494 

.* 

24,837 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

5,1 10 

* 

3,450 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

22,384 

* 

21,387 


Peace and Security 

Kenya is a critical strategic partner in Africa. It has long played a linchpin role in regional 
stability, but must manage considerable external and internal challenges including securing its 
porous borders, managing risks from unpredictable conflicts in Somalia and Sudan, and enhancing 
maritime security. Additionally, Kenya must continue major internal institutional reforms to 
avoid a reoccurrence of the 2007-08 post-election violence that threatened to destroy the country. 
These reforms and the implementation of the new constitution arc essential for national peace and 
stability, and arc closely linked to economic and political stability in the Ea.st Africa region. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will focus on conflict mitigation to address 
manifestations of interethnic strife directly, and support longer-term peace and reconciliation 
programs. 

Forcim Military Financina (FMF): FMF programs will continue to improve professionalism in 
the Kenyan military. Specifically, FMF funding will provide training and equipment to strengthen 
military capability in countering tenorism, including sustaining prior investments in the Ranger 
Strike Force and helicopter maintenance. FMF resources will also support Kenyan military 
participation in international peacekeeping operations, to which Kenya is a major contributor of 
troops. U.S. assistance will procure equipment and sustain the use of prior-funded equipment in 
peacekeeping operations. 

International Military Education and Training tIMET): IMET training programs promote 
United Statcs-Kcnyan military-to-rnilitary relationships through resident courses in the 
United States and mobile training teams in Kenya. Training programs and other military 
cooperation will promote the strong United Statcs-Kcnyan security alliance ncccssai^ to meet 
U.S. security objectives in the region. IMET programs strengthen military professionalism, and 
will continue to focus on Kenyan military officers who arc emerging loaders and who will provide 
positive influences and leadership in their services for years to come. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE'): U.S. funds will support law 
enforcement and institutional capacity building in Kenya, with a focus on police and criminal 
justice sector reform. INCLE resources will enable the United States to provide assistance for 
criminal justice sector reform in areas such as maritime security, women’s justice and 
empowerment, and technical skills (including ethics and professionalism of the civilian police 
service). 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism, PemininK, and Related Programs (NADR): U.S. assistance will 
focus on counterterrorism in the larger context of Kenyan national security, to include land and 
maritime border security and the prevention, investigation, and interdiction of terrorist acts. Drug 
trafficking, ongoing chronic insecurity in several regions, and significant refugee flows from 
Somalia place competing demands on Kenya’s national security resources and its ability to focus 
on specific counterterrorism initiatives. By building capacity to enhance overall security, 

U.S. assistance will also contribute significantly to improving Kenya’s ability to combat terrorism. 
U.S. programs will enable the United States to help Kenya address the need for security sector 
reform and conflict mitigation (small arms, natural resources, boundary disputes, and ethnic 
differences). U.S. programs will provide training and capacity building for coastal, port, aviation, 
and border security; cybercrime prevention and detection; professionalization of law enforcement 
officials with counterterrorism responsibilities; improved immigration controls; and combating 
domestic terrorism and violent crime. These issues will be addressed from a multiagency, 
integrated, and interrelated perspective. In the Kenyan context, training of security forces will 
continue to incorporate vital sensitization on human rights, international humanitarian law, 
gender-based violence, police reform oversight, and civilian-police relations. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The weakness of Kenya’s democratic institutions and impunity for corruption and political 
violence were major factors in the violence that swept Kenya following the disputed December 
2007 elections, and repercussions arc still being felt. Full implementation of the political, 
institutional, and accountability reforms to align Kenyan institutions to the new constitution arc 
essential to bring true democracy, prosperity, and stability to Kenya. The post-201 2 election 
period presents important governance challenges in building new institutions, deepening reforms, 
and empowering citizens. 

Development Assistance IDA): U.S. assistance will be used to support full implementation of the 
constitution as newly elected officials at the national and county levels assume newly created 
positions and responsibilities. Focused actions will target support to help establish these new 
government structures and ensure that they improve government accountability, reduce executive 
discretion and the culture of impunity, and consolidate justice and national reconciliation. 
Continued empowerment of civil society and youth to encourage reform will be a priority. 

FY 2012 funding will support reforms that address Kenya’s governance; political and social 
deficits, including legal reform; the implementation of decentralization; and efforts to promote 
increased transparency and effectiveness of governance institutions. FY 2012 lunding will also 
continue to support Parliament, the development of more internally democratic political parties, 
and programs to consolidate electoral reforms based on the results of the 2012 elections. 

Programs will also aim to increase the organizational and technical capacity of civil society 
organizations, especially youth and women groups. Additionally, funding will assist the media to 
serve as effective watchdogs and advocates for reform. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): U.S. funds will support the rule 
of law in Kenya through institutional capacity building, with a focus on the justice sector. INCLE 
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resources will focus on justice sector reform in areas such as maritime security and women’s justice 
and empowerment. 

Investing in People 

Kenya has been selected as a GUI Plus country, and will receive additional technical and 
managoiTicnt support to implement GHl’s approach quickly, focused on improved efficiencies, 
effectiveness, and sustainable health outcomes through better integration and leveraging of health 
investments. Specifically, in GHI Plus countries, the United States will pursue enhanced 
opportunities to build upon existing public health programs, improve program performance, and 
work in close collaboration with partner governments, across U.S. Government agencies, and with 
global partners. 

As part of GHI, U.S. assistance will focus on reducing the high rates of HIV/AIDS, child mortality, 
malaria, and tuberculosis (TB). Investments in family planning and maternai child health will 
help build a more balanced and integrated approach to sustainable health services. Resources in 
all health programs will be focused on improved, long-term planning and health system 
strengthening. Resources will also be used to expand access to clean water and improved 
sanitation. Programs will improve the quality and accessibility of education through intensive 
teacher-training, curriculum development, provision of educational materials, and girls’ 
scholarship programs. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: Funds will focus on continuing to deliver qualify basic education for 
more than 600,000 children (approximately half of them girls) in marginalized 
communities in the predominantly Muslim coastal and northeastern regions of Kenya. 

FY 2012 funds will be used to support pre-primary and primary education programs in 
informal urban settlements, which have not received adequate assistance from the 
Government of Kenya and other donors. FY 2012 basic education assistance objectives 
include improving the reading and mathematics abilities of young learners; strengthening 
partnerships among the community, school, and district; working closely with public and 
private partners to utilize information and communication technologies for more effective 
teaching and learning; improving educational management to ensure accountability and the 
maximization of scarce education resources; and improving pre-service teacher cducalion. 
In partnership with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will lead the development of 
cuiTicula and teaching materials for life skills and HIV/AIDS education. This program 
will equip over 10,000 teachers and administrators with the knowledge and skills they need 
to help their students to be healthy and productive citizens of Kenya, and will provide over 
2,000 orphans and vulnerable children with scholarships and other forms of support. 
USAID will support partnerships between United States and African higher education 
institutions to address critical development challenges. Out-of-school youth will also 
receive attention through vocational training programs linked to financial services to 
empower young entrepreneurs for new enterprise development. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: FY 2012 funds will include activities with a direct focus on 
hygiene, sanitation promotion, and water quality interventions, as well as linkages to 
improvements in drinking water supply and sanitation facilities 
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Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS1 - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GHI): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation, 

• Global Heath and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

Linkages with PEPFAR: Kenya will receive significant support to build partnerships to 
provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country, and 
support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: Programs to combat TB and 
malaria, and support maternal and child health, nutrition, and family planning are the major 
focus of GHCS - USAID funding. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health; U.S. assistance for family planning and 
reproductive health will expand access to high-quality, voluntary family planning services 
and information and reproductive health care on a sustainable basis in all 47 counties of 
Kenya. It will enhance the ability of couples to decide the number and spacing of births, 
including timing of first birth, and make substantial contributions to reducing abortion, 
maternal and child mortality and morbidity, and mitigating the adverse effects of 
population dynamics on natural resources, economic growth and state stability. 

• Malaria; Kenya became a President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl) focus country in FY 2008. 
The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of the prevention and treatment measures 
among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the PMl goal of 
reducing malaria-related mortality of children under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 
request level for Kenya docs not include the total projected funding for the PMl. 

Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will be made at the time that the 

FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH); MCH funds will be used to improve maternal, 
neonatal, and child health outcomes by supporting the scale-up of high-impact 
interventions, strengthening health systems, and building human resource capacity. 

• Nutrition; U.S. -supported nutrition programs will expand to target children among the 
very poor, utilizing integrated programming linked to the Feed the Future Initiative 

• Tuberculosis (TB): TB funds will continue to complement PEPFAR funds by reaching 
most health facilities in Kenya and nearly all laboratories that provide smear microscopy 
services for detection. In FY 2012, all TB activities will continue through the 
Tuberculosis Control Assistance Program. 

Economic Growth 

Kenya is the economic powerhouse of East Africa, and an important commercial transportation 
gateway. The Kenyan economy grew by seven percent in 2007, the highest rate in 30 years. 
However, growth was only 2. 1 percent in 2008 due to the impact of the post-election crisis. 
Furthermore, the impact of drought and the global financial crisis restrained growth to 2.3 percent 
in 2009. In 2010, the economy rebounded with a projected growth of over five percent, with 201 1 
and 20 1 2 projected to be in the five- to six-percent range. Given that the population is growing at 
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a rate of around 2.6 percent, even stronger and sustained economic growth rates arc critical if 
Kenya is to achieve its development and poverty-reduction goals. 

Development Assistance tPA) : To facilitate sustainable and equitable economic growth, 

U.S. assistance will support systemic regulatory, trade, agricultural, and land and water policy 
reform, as well as private sector investment. 

As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed the Future, USAID will 
support the Government of Kenya to design and implement a country-led comprehensive food 
security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural 
development. While USAID continues to work with Kenya on its country implementation plan, 
Kenya is expected to be ready for Phase II by the end of FY 2011. 

Kenya’s water, forest, and wildlife resources arc key foundation blocks of the nation’s economy. 
U.S. assistance will contribute to the rehabilitation, restoration, and protection of these resources 
with investments that improve the management of natural ecosystems and that conserve Kenya’s 
rich biodiversity. Funds will support investments in land reform, particularly in ecosystems that 
are of critical importance to Kenya’s biodiversity. Through the Global Climate Change (GCC) 
Initiative, resources will support the efforts of government, local communities, and the ccotourism 
industry to manage the environment and natural resources sustainably to bcnelit rural households 
and protect biodiversity. Proposed GCC funding will support development of a Low Emissions 
Development Strategy for Kenya. Resources will also focus on assisting rural households to adapt 
to the impacts of climate change through mitigation and adaptation assistance; advancing policy, 
legal, and regulatory frameworks for environmental monitoring and compliance; diversifying niral 
economics with sustainable, nature-based enterprises; and mitigating conflict in the use of and 
access to natural resources. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Kenya had a $12.7 million Millennium Challenge Corporation Threshold Program that concluded 
in 20 1 0. The program addressed public sector procurement reform with a particular emphasis on 
the healthcare sector. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

P erfor manc e Mo nitoring and Ev aluation : USAID performed comprehensive portfolio reviews 
during PY 2010, evaluating both programmatic and financial performance. Pipeline analyses 
were a component of these reviews, and it was generally acknowledged that most implementing 
partners arc effective in utilizing funds in a timely manner. There were no strategic shifts in the 
mission portfolio as a result of any reviews conducted in FY 2010. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buduct and Pronrammatic Choices: For FY 2011, 
approximately 10 assessments of existing activities and overall sector evaluations arc anticipated, 
encompassing each sector. The purpose of these exercises is to inform new activity designs and to 
support midterm adjustments in existing activities. For example, a democracy and governance 
sector assessment may lead to new programs to help mitigate conflict and improve the focus of 
U.S. assistance to accelerate reforms. USAID has developed Performance Management Plans for 
each of its activities, and will conduct a Mission-wide data quality assessment during FY 20 1 1 
(following a similar exercise in FY 2008). InFY 2010, an assessment of the entire health program 
revealed significant gains in fighting maternal and child mortality and showed that USAID’s 
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innovative approach to integrated health service delivery produced efficiencies and results across 
the spectrum of health indicators. Evaluation of agriculture programs demonstrated significant 
increases in household incomes for small farmers. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID expects to see substantial programmatic 
impacts with FY 2012 funding in multiple sectors. For example, in the health sector, the number 
of HIV/AIDS patients receiving antiretroviral therapy will continue to be significant under World 
Health Organization recommendations of reaching approximately 700,000 persons. In addition, 
PMI will continue to support indoor residual spraying in more households and in a wider 
geographic area, positively influencing the PMI goal of reducing malaria-related morbidity. 
USAID is working with the Government of Kenya and with development partners to improve the 
distribution system for family planning and reproductive health commodities, and forecasts a 
significant increase in the Couple-Years of Protection indicator as a result of FY 2012 funding. 

In the education sector, basic education programs will continue in informal urban settlements in 
Kenya’s two largest cities, Nairobi and Mombasa. FY 2012 funds will enable hundreds of 
thousands of marginalized children to benefit from U.S. education assistance aimed at increasing 
access to and improving the quality and relevance of their schooling, as well as mitigating potential 
conflict, extremism, and unrest. 

With FY 2012 support for new Kenyan institutions outlined in the new constitution, USAID will 

achieve a significant impact as evidenced by USAID standard indicators that measure 

U.S. assistance for good governance and enhancing civil society capacity to improve democracy. 

Through the Feed the Future Initiative, USAID, in collaboration with other U.S. agencies and other 
development partners, will help Kenya achieve the Millennium Development Goal of eradicating 
extreme hunger and poverty, including the target of halving the proportion of people who suffer 
from hunger. FY 2012 resources will positively affect the indicator that measures percent-change 
in rural household incomes. 
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Lesotho 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Lesotho’s greatest challenges are a severe IIIV/AIDS epidemic, widespread poverty, high 
unemployment, few natural resources, and soil erosion. The President’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) program in Lesotho has transitioned to a bilateral, multiagency initiative, 
and complements a significant HIV/AIDS effort by the United States through the Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC), the Government of Lesotho (GOl,), and other donors, including 
many U.S. nongovernmental organizations and universities. The GOL has demonstrated 
substantial political will to fight HlV/AlDS and has undertaken many efforts to address the 
pandemic. Assistance is also provided to the Lesotho Defense Force (LDF) to combat HIV/AIDS, 
enhance domestic humanitarian response capabilities, foster a greater appreciation for the role of a 
military within a democracy, and promote officer professionalism. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 
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1 Peace and Security 
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1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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* 

100 

3 Investing in People 



.IS.- Oil 

3.1 Health 
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* 

28.700 

of which; Objective 6 

236 

* 

.' 1 

6-2 Administration and Oversight 

2,396 

* 
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Peace and Security 

The LDF is an integral part of Lesotho’s democratic institutions, and has been reconstructed in 
accordance with the principle of respect for civilian rule. The LDF’s strong support for the 
establishment of the new United States Africa Command marks Lesotho as an increasingly 
productive partner for U.S. security policy on the continent. 

International Military Education and Training (IIVIETL U.S. assistance promotes ongoing 
professionalization of the LDF by supporting programs that emphasize leadership, management, 
civilian-military relations, and human rights. This training also serves to safeguard against 
anti-dcmocratic behavior and to solidify civilian-military cooperation. 

Investing in People 

Lesotho is severely affected by FIIV/AIDS, with 23.6 percent of the adult population infected. 
Lesotho has negative population growth duo to its high infant mortality and HIV/AIDS rates, and 8 
children out of every 100 do not reach the age of 5. It is estimated that up to 40 percent of all 
children in Lesotho have lost at least one parent due to the effects of HIV/AIDS. Food security is 
also a critical issue; 39 percent of Basotho children under the age of 5 arc stunted due to malnutrition. 
Lesotho also suffers from one of the highest tuberculosis rates in the world and 
multiplc-drug-rcsistant strains arc present. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI - State and GHCS-USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (GHI): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Through the President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Lesotho will 
receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The $362.6 million MCC Compact went into effect in September 2008. Initiatives funded by 
MCC increase economic opportunity and reduce poverty through programs in the water, health, 
and private enterprise sectors. The MCC Compact’s largest focus on increasing water supply 
($164 million) contributes to overall improvements in health, while the private sector development 
component ($36 million) aims at increasing participation of women and improving access to credit. 
The health programs supported by MCC focus on rehabilitating health center infrastructure, while 
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the programs supported by PEPFAR focus on recruitment, retention, and training of the staff 
working in the health centers. In this way, the work of MCC directly complements the work 
conducted by the U.S Agency for International Development and Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention to address the HIV/AIDS epidemic in Lesotho. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Fwaluation: Lesotho’s Country Operational Plan (COP) 
development process and related budgetary allocations respond to the in-country PEPFAR 
interagency portfolio review. The portfolio review team consists of program managers, technical 
advisors from the Regional HIV/AIDS Program, and the Strategic Information Team. This team 
provides key qualitative and quantitative data, as well as an analysis of the accomplishments of all 
partners against targets, costs per target, costs per achievement, remaining pipeline, status of 
current work plans, absorptive capacity, and quality of the results being achieved. 

Use of Performance Indicators to Inform Budcct and Proarammatic Choices: The GOL is fully 
engaged in planning and implementing programs in Lesotho. In 2009, the GOL and the 
U.S. Government signed a PEPFAR Partnership Framework. The interagency team allocates 
funds for the upcoming year by program sector and partner by assessing progress toward the goals 
and targets laid out in the strategic plan (as captured in the National Strategic Framework and 
PEPFAR Partnership Framework) and adjusting allocations based on quantitative and qualitative 
indicators. The resulting allocations arc documented in the annual COP and submitted to the 
Office of the U.S, Global AIDS Coordinator for final approval. 

IMET funding level determinations arc made based on performance against the goals stated in the 
Commander’s Intent and country-level projections for resources needed to further U.S. objectives. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 budget request will allow the 
U.S. Government, in close collaboration with the GOL and other donors, to address key 
programmatic priorities in HIV/AIDS prevention, care, and treatment. These priorities include 
broad-based capacity building and systems strengthening to ensure sustainable approaches and 
long-tcnn impact to investments in health services and health infrastructure. The request will also 
support military training and education that will both enhance LDF professional leadership and 
provide lirsthand experience of American values and the respect for human rights and civilian rule. 
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Liberia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance remains critical to Liberia’s stability and that of the wider West Africa 
region. Investments are focused on fostering peace and security, strengthening democratic 
institutions, and rebuilding the economy in a country recovering from 14 years of civil war. In 
FY 2012, Liberia will have completed a transition from post-crisis activities to sustainable 
development programs. With this shift, U.S. support has transitioned from building the Liberian 
military to supporting police and justice sector reforms. Successful elections in 201 1 and a 
peaceful transfer of power will enable U.S. assistance to focus on consolidating democratic 
progress, building the capacity and accountability of governance institutions, changing the culture 
of corruption, supporting sustainable economic growth, increasing access to quality educational 
and health services, and responding to the emerging problem of narcotics trafficking in West 
Africa. 
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{$ in thousands) 
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CR 
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Peace and Security 

The United States will eontinuc to play a leading role in supporting critieal security-sector reform 
efforts in Liberia during FY 2012. The United Nations Mission in Liberia (UNMIL) will enter a 
new drawdown phase in early FY 2012, requiring Liberian security services to take over protection 
of Liberia’s territory and borders. In response, the U.S.-funded Security Sector Reform Program, 
which has trained the core of the new 2,000 soldier Liberian army, is transitioning its approach. 
Assistance in FY 2012 reflects the continuing shift in focus from creating a new army to 
establishing professional, apolitical, and self-sustaining Liberian defense sector institutions, and 
strengthening the capacity of the police and justice sector. Crime is a main security concern of 
Liberian citizens, and funding will help build police capacity to sustain the credibility of a 
democratically elected government that respects the rule of law. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl: Funds will continue to support the development of the 
Liberian Army and Coast Guard by providing training, equipment, advisory support, and 
infrastructure upgrades. U.S. military advisors will continue to help develop the anny and coast 
guard into professional military forces through on-the-job training, mentoring, and classroom 
instruction. Funds will be used to support approximately 60 U.S.-uniformed mentors to the 
Armed Forces of Liberia (AFL) under the Liberian Defense Sector Reform program. The mentors 
will facilitate unit training, staff planning, and advise new leadership of the AFL. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: Funding will provide additional education 
and training to officers and noncommissioned officers in the army and coast guard as they advance 
in rank. This will increase their ability to protect Liberia’s territorial integrity, fight terrorism, and 
counter illegal activity, while acting as a professional force that is respectful of civilian rule and 
human rights. Training will consist of courses in basic and intermediate operational skills, and 
leadership training. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): To ensure Liberia’s continued 
stability following the expected drawdown of UNMIL, it will be critically important that the 
Liberia National Police (LNP) have the necessary skills and equipment to fulfill their role in 
ensuring Liberia’s peace and security. Despite several years of UN-led efforts, the police remain 
inadequately led and equipped, and perform poorly. As a result, the United States must increase 
its level of bilateral support for the police, while also continuing to assign U.S. civilian police 
officers to UNMIL, to protect past investments in Liberia’s security-sector reform process and help 
support the development of an effective, civilian-led police to maintain the rule of law. Resources 
for the Police and Justice Sector Reform program will be used to su.stain and build capacity within 
the rule of law and justice sectors, provide basic policing and supervisor skills training, and 
strengthen the LNP’s institutional capacity through countcrnarcotics training and expansion of its 
communications network. Funds will support police advisors who provide ongoing technical 
assistance for the LNP in the capital and throughout the country. Support will continue for the 
LNP’s Emergency Response Unit and the Police Support Unit. The funding will complement the 
efforts of other international donors and form part of a broader strategy to assist the Government of 
Liberia (GOL) in extending rule of law nationwide, and initiate extension of LNP cornmand and 
control up-country. 

To address transnational crime, INCLF, funds will also support a new program to strengthen the 
capacity of the LNP to respond to the growing threat posed by narcotics trafficking in 'West Africa. 
The program will respond to the specific recommendations of a countcrnarcotics assessment 
undertaken in Liberia, 

Peacekeeping Operations (PKO): Funding will continue to support the Defense Sector Reform 
program for the AFL and the operations and maintenance of the AFL base camp. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance in this sector will focus on rule of law and human rights, including building the 
capacity and accessibility of the justice sector, as Liberia struggles to resolve land tenure issues, 
handle the pervasive problem of gender-based violence, and manage commercial disputes. 

Funding will also help the National Elections Commission to manage future elections effectively, 
build the capacity and accountability of the national legislature and key ministries and Liberian 
Government agencies, and increase the effectiveness of the anticorruption commission. Civil 
society and the media will be assisted to exercise their advocacy and oversight roles. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): The highest priority is to rebuild public administration in Idbcria. 
The United States will target key ministries and agencies, state-owned enterprises, independent 
commissions, and rcgulatoiy authorities to strengthen systems and support efficient and 
accountable public administration through an inclusive, consultative process. Key systems 
include budgeting and financial management, procurement, human resources, policymaking, 
information technology, and performance monitoring and evaluation. 

Assistance will also focus on rule of law efforts that support justice sector reform, improve quality 
of legal education, broaden acce.ss to justice, and civic education on legal rights. Funds will be 
used to increase access to the justice system by the Liberian public through a variety of innovative 
programs, including alternate dispute resolution using traditional leaders, which has already had 
some success in Liberia. U.S. assistance will support work with the judicial system to strengthen 
its capacity to provide legal advice to poor Liberians. 
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Resources will also be used for continued professional training for the National Elections 
Commission in the post-election period, to ensure civil society and the media continue to enjoy the 
freedom to be partners in development by promoting transparent and accountable government. 

Internationa! Narcotics and Law Enforcement (INCLEf: The formal justice system is currently 
ineffective, but its ability to ensure effective rule of law is crucial to Liberia’s continued stability. 
Increased U.S. assistance is required to achieve the goal of an effective, capable system. INCLE 
funds will support an expanded rule of law program that provides legal experts to work with 
judicial, justice, and corrections institutions. Additional advisers will foster institutional reform, 
build capacity, and encourage a more consistent and effective justice process. The program will 
provide technical assistance, training, equipment, and physical infrastructure development to areas 
outside of the capital where it has previously been weak or nonexistent. 

Investing in People 

Despite improvements in some health indicators over the last few years, Liberia still has a dismal 
record w'ith respect to maternal health, with about 994 maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. 
Malaria is the major cause of death among children, and frequent bouts of pneumonia and other 
diseases contribute to worsening immunity and morbidity. U.S. assistance will increase access to 
quality healthcare and improve nutrition for mothers and children. Programs will help the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare provide basic services and emergency obstetric and neonatal 
care in rural and urban health facilities by instituting quality improvement systems, extending 
access through community volunteers who provide home-based care for common conditions, 
training health professionals, and developing management and monitoring systems to produce and 
track results. Emphasis will continue to be placed on expanding access to quality education at all 
levels. Investments in education will be aimed primarily at expanding elementary school 
enrollment and attendance, especially for girls; improving the quality of education through teacher 
training; improving literacy for adults; and improving tertiary education. Family life and 
reproductive health education in schools arc a crosscutting activity of both education and health. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFV 

• Basic Education: U.S. education assistance is aimed at improving the access to and 
quality of education for all Liberians. Major investments in basic education will be used 
to address the key factors that directly influence the country’s critical shortage of qualified 
teachers while rebuilding the supporting infrastructure of institutions, policies, processes, 
curriculum, and materials. Efforts to target effective math and reading approaches with 
early-grade students and to increase the recruitment, retention, and completion of girls at 
the primary school level will be linked to strengthening classroom instruction. Funding 
for work with out-of-school youth will continue to build literacy, numeracy, and life skills 
for the generations of Liberians who missed an education due to the country’s prolonged 
conflict. 

• Higher Education: Assistance will enhance the relevance of higher education programs in 
engineering, agriculture, health, and life sciences so that Liberia is better equipped to meet 
its key development challenges. Funds will also support increased educational access to 
and the quality of education at the tertiary level. Academic resources will be updated and 
upgraded at local universities to create Centers of Excellence that can serve the interests of 
the country, as well as serving as regional models. 

• Water and Sanitation: Funds will be used to improve water supply and sanitation in 
communities, health facilities, and schools. Target areas arc the same counties where the 
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U.S. Agency For International Development (USAID) is working to improve health care 
delivery services, and the three largest secondary cities in Liberia. Improvements in water 
supply include repair of boreholes and hand pumps and support for point-of-use water 
treatment and hygiene education. 

Food for Peace Title 11: U.S. assistance will continue to help reduce chronic malnutrition among 
children under five through the Multi-Year Assistance Program (MYAP), which began in FY 2010, 
and uses interventions that target pregnant and lactating women and children under the age of two 
in high-risk areas. The program will improve infant and young child feeding practices, teach 
prevention and treatment for childhood illness, introduce effective referral systems for illness and 
severe acute malnutrition, and enhance access to water, sanitation, and improved hygiene practices. 
The MYAP will also continue to promote school attendance by providing food assistance to 
targeted primary and preschool children. The program will be integrated with ESF-funded 
education programming. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages w'ith Global Health Initiative (GHF): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GUI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Liberia will 
receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR. 
Programs include .systems strengthening activities to leverage Global Fund resources and 
complement prevention activities targeting youth and high-risk populations, interventions 
to address the situation of orphans and other youth at high risk of HIV/AIDS or 
gender-based violence, and support for nongovernmental organizations working with local 
authorities to provide vital services and improve monitoring, incident follow up, and ease 
tracking. 

G lobal Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: U.S. assistance in the health sector aims 

to decrease maternal and child mortality, prevent infectious disease and other illness, and help 

Liberian families to live healthier lives. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): Programs will focus on prevention, testing, and counseling services 
for TB patients in each of the 105 USAID-assisted health facilities. Outreach workers and 
community volunteers will be provided with key TB education messages, and HIV/AIDS 
patients will be counseled and tested for TB in these health facilities. USAID programs 
will provide laboratory supplies and monitor lab results, promulgate infection control 
standards, and promote accurate record keeping. 

• Malaria: I’ho aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PM!) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Liberia docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMl. Decisions on allocation of centrally managed funds will be 
made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 
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• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. resources will be used to reduce maternal and child 
mortality by increasing access to antenatal care, emergency obstetric services, lifesaving 
skills, and safe delivery; as w'cll as improving provider skills, supporting routine 
immunization, and promoting the integrated management of childhood illness. Funding 
will also improve maternal and child micro- and macro-nutrition to prevent malnutrition, 
as well as provide therapeutic supplementation for those already severely malnourished. 


• Nutrition: Funding will be used to expand and enhance community-level nutrition 
activities and support the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare to operationalize the 
national nutrition policy and strategy in coordination with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: Family planning programs will expand access 
to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information. Such programs will 
allow couples to make informed decisions on the number and spacing of births, including 
time of first birth. They will also make substantial contributions to reducing abortion, 
decreasing teenage pregnancies, and mitigating maternal and infant mortality and 
morbidity, which arc enormous challenges in Liberia. 

Economic Growth 

Liberia’s sustained development is contingent upon rebuilding critical infrastructure, revitalizing 
key economic sectors, increasing human capacity, and protecting the natural resource base upon 
which this growth will depend. The United States will continue to play a leading role with the 
GOL and other donor partners in assisting the country in meeting its poverty reduction and 
economic revitalization goals. This will include support to a number of key government agencies 
and private sector partners concerned with economic planning, agricultural productivity, enterprise 
development and access to credit, national commercial policies, public works to build and maintain 
road infrastructure, land policy and management reforms, power distribution, and sustainable 
natural resources management. Key to the U.S. approach will be leveraging financial and 
technical assistance from other multilateral and bilateral development partners, facilitating an 
enabling policy environment for greater private sector investment, building market infrastructure, 
promoting agricultural development to increase household incomes and ensure food security, 
supplying clean power, reducing the environmental impact of natural resource use, and identifying 
opportunities to invest in new technologies that directly address climate change mitigation and 
adaptation. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFl: Funds for agriculture, infrastructure, private sector 
competitiveness, and economic opportunity will be aligned to achieve maximum sustainable 
impact. In particular, a new food and enterprise development program will increase farmer 
productivity and incomes; expand key farm-to-market road infrastructure; provide training, 
technical support, and access to credit through a Development Credit Authority loan guarantee 
program for thousands of farmers; and improve commercial and economic policies that are the 
foundation for attracting investment in the country. As part of the Feed the Future (FTF) 
Initiative, the United States global hunger and food security initiative, the United States will 
support the GOL to design and implement a country-led comprehensive food security strategy to 
reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural development. 

While USAID continues to work with Liberia on its country implementation plan, Liberia is 
expected to be ready for Phase 11 by the end of FY 2011. 
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Funds will also be used to increase green energy (renewal energy systems through 
micro-hydroelectric and cnvironinentally sound biomass projects) for rural electrification. In 
addition, U.S. assistance will promote the expansion of energy services in Liberia, create new jobs 
in the sector, and address critical climate change concerns. In order to protect Liberia’s unique 
and extensive forest resources, programs will be implemented to increase the protection of the 
country’s biodiversity, improve the sustainable use and governance of natural resources, and 
identify markets for important ecosystem services, such as carbon sequestration and watershed 
protection. 

Food for Peace Title II: The program will continue to increase agricultural production and 
productivity by promoting cash crop integration, and increase access to credit through 
microfinance. Assistance will help train farmers to reduce post-harvest loss, improve 
farmcr-to-farmcr extension services, strengthen market linkages for vulnerable farmer households, 
improve access to markets through rehabilitated farm-to-market rural roads, and apply a value 
chain approach to farmer planning and management. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In July 2010, the GOL signed a three-year Millennium Challenge Corporation Threshold Country 
Program assistance agreement. The program has three components: girls' education, trade policy, 
and land rights and access. The girls’ education component, closely tied to the USAID basic 
education program, was launched in late November 2010. The work under the trade policy 
component, which supports U.S. efforts under the FTF initiative, should begin in mid-201 1 . The 
final component is designed to strengthen land rights and access in Liberia, and is implemented by 
USAID, 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Mon i toring and Evaluation : In addition to regular monitoring through quarterly 
reports, site visits, and field monitoring, USAID conducts comprehensive and rigorous portfolio 
reviews twice a year. At the end of FY 2010, USAID awarded a five-year umbrella contract to 
provide monitoring and evaluation assistance to USAID and all implementing partners. USAID 
conducted six formal evaluations of project aclivilics during FY 20 1 0, and six more arc planned for 
FY 2011. Findings of the evaluation of USAID’s technical assistance to the GOL under the 
multi-donor Governance and Economic Management Assistance Program (GEMAP) concluded 
that the program was successful in building capacity, improving management, and boosting 
revenues in selected government ministries, agencies, and enterprises; and that it leveraged a high 
level of GOL support and buy-in. The evaluation recommended that future support to economic 
governance should be extended to institutions that have demonstrated a commitment to refonn and 
the necessary political will to implement reforms, and should place greater emphasis on capacity 
building and build in measurable indicators of achievement. Midterm assessments of the 
community fore.stry and youth education activities and a final evaluation of Food for Peace 
programs were also conducted. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Acting on the 
recommendations of the GEMAP evaluation, USAID is working closely with the Liberian Ministry 
of Planning and Economic Affairs to design a new five-year program of technical support to 
selected Liberian Government institution.s, including the Central Bank. The new Governance and 
Economic Management Support (GEMS) program will work with these reform-minded institutions 
to make the Liberian Institute of Public Administration a sustainable long-term provider of training 
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and capacity building support. Based on midterm assessments, community forestry and youth 
education activities were extended, and the findings of the Food for Peace evaluation were 
instrumental in the development of two innovative and results-focused Food for Peace Title 11 
Multi-Year Assistance Programs, 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: Continued progress in Liberia is dependent on 
citizens having confidence in their government. In FT 20 1 2, good governance funding to support 
improved public sector executive function in Liberia is critical to building confidence and trust. 
Major economic governance challenges remain across GOL institutions. The new GEMS 
program will help Liberia secure its revenue base, ensure improved budgeting and expenditure 
management, improve procurement practices and granting of concessions, establish effective 
processes to control corruption, and strengthen the capacity that is so critical to ensuring Liberia’s 
continuous democratic transition. 
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Madagascar 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

A political crisis in Madagascar stemming from a military coup in early 2009 continues to 
undermine political, social, and economic stability, and there has been limited progress toward 
installing a democratically elected government. Madagascar is experiencing negative economic 
growth and diminished government revenues. These conditions have adversely affected 
availability of basic social and economic services. Food insecurity is deepening, not only in the 
predominantly rural south, which is experiencing severe drought, but also in urban areas. Nearly 
two-thirds of Madagascar’s 20 million people live below the national poverty line. 

U.S. legislative and policy restrictions on foreign assistance imposed after the militaiy coup 
resulted in suspension of direct assistance to the Government of Madagascar and non-humanitarian 
assistance in the areas of military cooperation, democracy and governance, basic education, and 
environment. In FY 2012, remaining U.S. programs will aim chiefly to improve health and help 
communities develop resilience to natural disasters, and to promote food security and livelihoods. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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FY 2010 
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OR 

1 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR Request 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Investing in People 

Key challenges facing Madagascar in reaching its health goals include inadequate public sector 
financing, insufficient access to health services, a shortage and uneven distribution of health 
personnel, disruptions in the availability of drug and medical supplies in health facilities, and 
weaknesses in the internal administration of the health system, especially with respect to budget 
execution. The health program will continue its strong focus on providing basic prevention and 
treatment services to hard-to-reach rural populations, especially mothers and children under five 
who live far from formal health centers. If the suspension of assistance to the government is lifted, 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) would consider resuming support to the 
public sector at the national level through policy dialogue, institutional capacity development, mass 
education and communication, and technical assistance to strengthen systems for providing 
essential commodities and health information, following consultation with Congress, 

Food for Peace Title II: 

• Nutrition: U.S. health program inteivontions will aim primarily to protect maternal and 
child health, with a focus on infant and child feeding, management of childhood illness, 
and reducing incidence of diseases arising from malnutrition and lack of access to safe 
drinking water or adequate sanitation. 

• Social and Economic Services: Madagascar is highly vulnerable to the effects of severe 
cyclones and drought, as well as economic and social shocks. U.S. activities in this sector 
aim to reduce the chronic poverty that persists throughout much of Madagascar, 

Programs will focus on addressing immediate needs to reduce vulnerability to shocks from 
natural disasters in target populations. The program will improve food security for urban 
households, provide additional resources to social protection centers, and promote building 
strong support networks among beneficiary families. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: Disease resulting from lack of access to clean water and 
adequate sanitation is a leading cause of child mortality. U. S. assistance will expand 
access to improved drinking water supply and sanitation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principle.s of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCS) - State: Madagascar will receive funding to support the 
national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: U.S. assistance programs in health aim to 
increase the quality, availability, and demand for health services to reduce malaria morbidity 
and mortality; infant, child, and maternal mortality rates; malnutrition; and the incidence of 
sexually transmitted infections, including HIV/AIDS. 

• Family Planning/Rcproductive Health; U.S. assistance will expand access to high quality 
voluntary family planning and other reproductive health information and services on a 
sustainable basis 
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• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufTicicntly high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under-five by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request for Madagascar does not include the total 
projected funding for PMl. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will be 
made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Program interventions promote maternal and child health and 
mitigate adverse effects of rapid population growth on natural resources. Programs arc 
focused at the community level, where they arc strengthening civil society governance of 
health services, and in the private sector, where they arc promoting new models for 
entrepreneurship. 

Economic Growth 

The majority of Madagascar’s population depends upon natural resources to meet basic needs; 
therefore, technologically sound and dynamic rural development is essential to protecting 
Madagascar’s unique biodiversity. U.S. assistance in economic growth is limited to Food for 
Peace Title 11 funded interventions, which arc coordinated closely with other donors. In spite of 
the current funding restrictions, the United States continues to participate regularly in sector-based 
donor working groups on rural development and environment. 

Food for Peace Title II: U.S. assistance supports the efforts of the most vulnerable and 
food-insecure Malagasy farmers to improve agricultural practices and increase productivity; to 
plan and build supportive infrastructure, such as secondary roads and water systems; and to expand 
training to improve production techniques based on best practices. Activities that emphasize 
adoption of effective agricultural technologies will help increase livelihoods for farmers’ families, 
increase adaptation and resilience to climate change, and improve food security. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Natural disasters can occur frequently in Madagascar and cause significant damage. Building 
local capacity for disaster readiness is an important aspect of U.S. assistance. When equipped 
with relevant plans of action and necessary skills, communities are better prepared for disasters and 
arc able to cope more effectively with threats to their health and well-being. 

Food for Peace Title II: The U.S. assistance program will emphasize disaster readiness for 
vulnerable communities at risk of cyclones, floods, or drought. Planning preparedness and 
capacity building will address disaster prevention, mitigation, and response to help reduce loss of 
assets and crops. 

Performance information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 20 1 0, the U.S. Mission in Madagascar conducted 
a number of evaluations, assessments, and special studies. These have focused on a range of 
issues, which include identifying best ways to reach beneficiaries with messages and products in 
social marketing programs, identifying training needs for private sector health providers, 
examining motivating factors for clients to seek health treatment, examining ways to scale up 
successful interventions, and examining ways to increase emphasis on safe pregnancy, delivery, 
and neonatal care through the private sector. Regular field visits monitor the status of 
implementation, and are used to identify emerging problems. Quarterly pipeline reviews monitor 
the status of finances, implementation, and closeouts. Quarterly reviews conducted in compliance 
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with requirements of the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act are also used to monitor aspects 
of program performance. USAID also participates regularly in technical working groups with 
other donors and implementing partners. These provide additional information about conditions 
in the field and afford opportunities to share results of studies and analyses undertaken by other 
development partners. 

During FY 20 1 0, Pcrfonriancc Management Plans and Data Quality Analyses for the health and 
food security programs were reviewed and revised. In FY 2011, planned monitoring and 
evaluation will focus on assessing the clTcctivcncss of PMf and the impact on child mortality. The 
effectiveness of community health .services delivered through an extensive network of community 
health workers will also be assos.scd. The United Slates will also work with other donors to 
document overall successes of malaria programs. Food security will continue to be closely 
monitored and the information will be used better to target food security interventions. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices : Results of 
monitoring and evaluation during FY 2010 have shown that U.S. assistance continues to have a 
positive effect on the health of the Malagasy people. For example, despite U.S. Government 
restrictions on providing assistance to the Government of Madagascar, health interventions 
effectively reached populations in over 800 communities through a network of over 9,300 
community-health workers who provided maternal and child health services. U.S. assistance is 
vital considering the deteriorating economic conditions and decreasing resources available to 
support basic social services. 

Relationship Between Budget and Perfo rmance: FY 2012 resources will make it possible to target 
U.S. assistance to reach the goals for reducing easily preventable and treatable diseases more 
effectively and for reaching food insecure populations with interventions to improve nutrition, 
agricultural production, and mitigate the effects of natural disasters. 
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Malawi 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States seeks to build on its partnership with the Government of Malawi (GOM), civil 
society, and other donors to address weaknesses and gaps that constrain the Government’s ability to 
meet the basic needs of its citizens and support regional stability U.S. foreign assistance goals in 
Malawi include promoting food security and economic growth, reducing poverty, strengthening 
public and private institutions for effective delivery of social services, supporting the private sector 
and civil society, and consolidating advances in democracy and governance. 
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(S in thousands) 
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FY 2011 
CR 
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Peace and Security 

Regional instability represents a threat to Malawi’s stability and economic growth. Malawi’s 
national growth has been affected by instability in Mozambique and Zimbabwe, as Malawi is 
dependent on transportation routes through these countries. Additionally, Malawi has been a host 
to a large number of refugees from conflict-ridden regions and still hosts over 9,000 refugees from 
Rwanda, Burundi, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, and the Horn of Africa. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: U.S. assistance will enhance Malawi’s 
ability to play a stabilizing role in regional affairs. Security sector reform will focus on building 
the capacity of the Malawi Defense Force through training programs for senior and mid-level 
officers. In FY 2012, U.S. programs will help train approximately 15 military personnel in 
territorial integrity. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

While governance has substantially improved since the establishment of Malawi’s Constitution in 
1995, the ineffectiveness of the legislative and judicial branches, as well as civil society, remain 
key issues to be addressed. Additionally, misalignment between the Constitution and related laws 
has led to public confusion about basic freedoms and human rights, and has challenged the 
Government’s ability to be fully transparent and accountable. Governance at the local level is 
undeveloped, as local elections have not been held since 2000, and many officials at this level lack 
the skills needed to properly carry out their duties as education and health care services arc 
devolved. 

Development Assistance fPA’): U.S. efforts will strengthen democratic institutions, promote 
peaceful political competition and consensus building, support decentralization, and increase civic 
participation and oversight. These efforts will enable the GOM to be more responsive and 
accountable to its people. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAlD)’s Legislative 
Strengthening program will improve the capacity of Parliament to monitor GOM policies, 
programs, and budgets, as well as analyze and pass legislation. Efforts will also be made to 
improve the quality and effectiveness of constituency outreach and services, enhance the capacity 
of civil society to monitor and lobby Parliament on key public policy issues, reinforce the reliable 
and relatively independent judicial system in Malawi, and improve access to justice and increase 
human rights protection. 

Investing in People 

Malawi suffers from pervasive poverty, high HIV/AIDS prevalence rates (12 percent), and high 
rates of infant, child, and maternal mortality. These issues are exacerbated by a severe shortage of 
human resources for health, limited adoption of healthy behaviors, chronic malnutrition, frequent 
communicable disease outbreaks, and limited access to quality health services, especially for the 
most vulnerable groups. Malawi has been selected as a GHl Plus country, and will receive 
additional technical and management support to implement GUI’s approach quickly, focused on 
improved efficiencies, effectiveness, and sustainable health outcomes through better integration 
and leveraging of health investments. Specifically, in GHl Plus countries, the United States will 
pursue enhanced opportunities to build upon existing public health programs, improve program 
performance, and work in close collaboration with partner governments, across U.S. Government 
agencies, and with global partners. In education, increases in primary school enrollments have left 
the majority of primary schools overcrowded and under resourced, with insufficient training or 
support for teachers. Though access to education has improved, the quality of education has 
suffered. High dropout and repetition rates are prevalent and completion rates are low. 
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Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: Funding will focus on improving the quality and management of 
education, including the retention of students and promotion of effective teaching 
methodologies. F'rogram activities will complement ongoing education-sector 
decentralization efforts, promote quality of and access to basic education, and encourage 
school attendance by disadvantaged children, including girls and oiphans. USAID will 
improve the quality and management of primary education by supporting professional 
development activities for teachers; strengthening the devolution of the education data and 
decision-making processes to the school, community, and district levels; and supporting 
decentralization and educational planning at all levels to enhance service delivery, 
governance, accountability, management, and reporting mechanisms. 

Food for Peace Title 11: 

• Maternal and Child FIcalth; Funds will contribute to the five-year Food for Peace (FFP) 
Multi-Year Assistance Program (MYAP) and target children under five, pregnant and 
lactating mothers, and health workers. The program is designed to improve nutrition and 
health behavior in vulnerable groups by working through the Care Group Model, which 
trains village mothers to provide basic health care to their peers. Activities include 
capacity building for health workers and mothers; increasing nutrition skills in food 
preparation, utilization, and preservation; rehabilitating moderately malnourished children; 
promoting community management of childhood illnesses; and establishing kitchen 
gardens. 

• Social Assistance: USAID aims to provide a basic level of food security to the most 
vulnerable populations to mitigate suffering in ca.ses of economic, political, or social 
shock. In collaboration with the COM, other bilateral and multilateral institutions, and 
civil society, USAID seeks to enhance the nutritional status of households caring for 
orphans and vulnerable children or chronically ill members. Through MYAP 
programming, funding will support a monthly food distribution program that will include 
tutorials on food preparation, FllV/AIDS, and other health and nutrition topics. Program 
staff and home-based-carc volunteers will provide the chronically ill with individual care 
and conduct other activities, such as village savings and loans groups, kitchen gardening, 
irrigation, and Care Group activities. President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 
(PEPFAR) funds complement FFP resources by helping to build the capacity of care 
volunteers and project staff. 

Global Health and Child S ur vival (Gl ICS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with Global Health Initiative (Gill): Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable rcspon.se by investing in health .systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Glob a l H e alth and Child Survival IGHCS) - State: 

• Through PEPFAR: Malawi will receive significant support to build partnerships to 
provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country and 
support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: U.S. assistance in the health sector 

targets four critical areas: reducing fertility and population growth; lowering the risk of 

HIV/AIDS; lowering infant, maternal, and undcr-fivc mortality rates; and reducing malaria. 
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There are several important crosscutting priorities in the health program area, including 
expanding access through technical assistance and service delivery; strengthening supply chain 
management; ensuring quality assurance, supervision, and systems strengthening; and 
improving management information systems. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will continue to support Malawi’s five-year TB strategic plan 
to strengthen Directly Observed Treatment Short Course programs by increasing case 
detection and treatment for multi-drug resistant TB and TB/HIV co-infected individuals. 
The goal is to reduce morbidity, mortality, and transmission. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Malawi docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMl. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made when the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: USAID will continue to focus on quality of care in the 
provision of maternal health activities. Programs will ensure better coverage of services, 
train more nurses, strengthen emergency obstetric care, and support infrastructure 
improvements. Clinical mentoring, performance-based incentives, and a 
community-to-clinic electronic data system will be new and key tenets of the program. 
Other activities will improve emergency obstetrics, increase point-of-usc water treatment 
products and safe water supply points, promote nutrition, increase immunization for 
vaccine-preventable childhood diseases, and support polio eradication. Other efforts will 
strengthen links between clinics and communities and scale up community therapeutic 
care. Pre-service and in-service training, including supportive supervision for health 
personnel serving infants, neonates, and pregnant women, will be included. 

• Family Planning/Reproductivc Health (FP/RH): USAID/Malawi’s FP/RH programs help 
to expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information, and 
reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. The programs enhance the ability of 
couples to decide the number and spacing of births, including timing of first birth; make 
substantial contributions to reducing abortion, maternal and child mortality and morbidity; 
and to mitigating adverse effects of population dynamics on natural resources, economic 
growth, and state stability. U.S. efforts will expand voluntary, quality family planning 
services within health facilities and through public outreach and community-based 
distribution. Other activities will promote an enabling environment for FP/RH and 
strengthen health-commodity logistics management to ensure availability of 
contraceptives and essential drugs at service delivery points. 

• Nutrition; Efforts will support community-based programs that prevent chronic 
undernutrition in children under the age of 5, with special attention to those aged 9 to 23 
months. To the extent possible, nutrition activities will take advantage of the existing 
platforms in health and agriculture. Although the focus will be on preventing childhood 
undernutrition, USAID will continue to invest in community-based management of acute 
malnutrition (CM AM) and support the integration of CMAM in existing health care 
services. USAID will also invest in improving nutrition information systems, which will 
include the recommissioning of the integrated food and nutrition-security surveillance 
system. 
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Economic Growth 

Despite the gains of the recent Farm Input Subsidy Program, Malawi’s food security is still 
threatened by erratic rainfall, land constraints, declining soil fertility, and the lack of livestock and 
credit to purchase inputs. Agriculture remains the key sector of the economy, employing 80 
percent of the workforce, contributing 35 percent to GDP, and providing for 91 percent of foreign 
exchange earnings. However, poorly functioning input and output markets and inadequate 
infrastructure constrain the economic development of an overwhelming majority of the population. 
Many of Malawi’s economic problems have their origins in the country’s policy environment, 
where severe restrictions on the private sector and unfavorable monetary policies limit the 
expansion of the agriculture sector and possibilities for the diversification of the economy. 
Increased GOM and donor focus on coordination of agricultural development and food security 
activities is promising, but has been slow to materialize. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Feed the Future (FTF): As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative, FTF, USAID will support the GOM to design and implement a country-led 
comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth 
through market-led agricultural development. USAID will continue to work with Malawi 
on its country implementation plan, w'hich will help to determine whether Malawi is ready 
for Phase II by the end of FY 2011. 

• Agriculture: Resources will fund activities to expand agricultural markets, improve 
productivity, increase irrigation, increase research to improve Malawi’s capacity to 
develop and employ new agricultural technologies, increase access to credit within specific 
value chains, and diversify income sources. Additional activities will focus on building 
the capacity of the GOM to develop evidence-based policies, and the capacity of civil 
society and farmers associations to advocate for them. USAID will also pursue 
collaboration with interagency partners such as the U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
technical assistance in afiatoxin (a type of fungus) abatement in the legume value chain, 
which is a major focus of USAID's FTF investments. 

• Financial Services: Resources will build private sector capacity to provide safe and 
secure financial services for low-income households and micro-, small-, and medium-sized 
enterprises. These efforts will improve the capacity of businesses to compete in domestic 
and international markets, and improve the regulatory environment for microcredit 
activities. 

• Environment: Biodiversity funds will support natural resources management and other 
activities that protect the natural environment by providing alternative livelihoods to rural 
populations whose existing livelihood activities threaten the environment. In addition. 
Global Climate Change initiative funding will be used to promote climate change 
adaptation and mitigation through conservation agriculture and sustainable tree planting 
activities. 

Food for Peace Title II: The Food for Peace program aims to promote food security and 
sustainable livelihoods by moving beneficiaries from subsistence towards commercial agricultural 
production while improving their nutritional and health practices. Title II activities include 
small-scale capacity building through training and extension services in agriculture production, 
marketing, natural resource management, irrigation technology, and village savings and loans 
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activities. These will be implemented through collaboration with farmer groups, 
community-based organizations, or government employees. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Malawi has an unfortunate history of severe droughts, with two major events occurring within the 
past decade. The capacity of the GOM to monitor and prepare for humanitarian emergencies is 
low, and although an early warning system exists in the country, it is staffed with poorly trained 
personnel with little expertise in the various aspects of food security. Planning for and mitigating 
food insecurity arc key objectives. 

Development Assistance (DAT To address chronic food insecurity and famine, USAID assistance 
will support early warning systems to deliver advance notice of hazards, food insecurity, 
vulnerability, and famine, and provide training and technical support to national partners working 
on vulnerability assessments and nutritional surveillance activities. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Malawi became eligible for a Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) Compact in December 
2007, and completed its MCC Threshold program in 2008. A 5-year Compact for $350.7 million 
to address key constraints in the energy sector, approved in January 2011, has the potential to be 
beneficial to USAID efforts under FTP and in the environment and governance sectors. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID/Malawi conducted a number of external 
program evaluations, studies, and assessments in FY 2010. Evaluative work included a midterm 
evaluation of the integrated Basic Support to Institutionalizing Child Survival (BASICS) project, 
and a global evaluation of the Tuberculosis Control Assistance Program (TBCAP). 

In addition, the Mission conducted substantial internal evaluative work in close collaboration with 
the Embassy, Peace Corps, and the Centers for Disease Control to inform the Mission’s Global 
Health Initiative Plus strategy - an intensified effort for GUI countries to receive significant 
opportunities for impact, evaluation, and partnership with governments. This evaluative work was 
instrumental in setting programming priorities for FY 201 1 and FY 2012 budget cycles. Similar 
internal evaluative work was conducted to prepare the FTP strategy. The Mission also conducted 
a thorough and comprehensive data quality assessment of all USAID standard indicators before 
submitting its FY 2010 Performance Plan and Report, which has infomied programmatic changes 
across the entire portfolio. 

The Mission is currently undertaking or planning for assessments in preparation for drafting a 
Country Development Cooperation Strategy in FY 201 1 . These assessments include but arc not 
limited to gender, environmental threats, dairy, host country financial management capacity, 
democracy and governance, and nutrition. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: While the 
BASICS evaluation demonstrated success and cost-effective interventions, it also revealed that the 
model used in the nutrition sector was not cost-effective, and is difficult to scale up. As a result, 
the Mission has modified the program to address this challenge by substituting other essential 
nutrition actions such as a community therapeutic care approach, which is more cost-effective and 
sustainable, and is broader in reach. The TBCAP evaluation found that poor data quality produced 
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low case detection and notification rates. In response, the Mission has increased supervisory visits 
to districts to address shortfalls in capacity and knowledge of district officers, and is modifying the 
scope of work of the next TB program. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Based upon the result of the host country 
financial management assessment, FY 2012 funding will help strengthen host-country financial 
management capacity through the provision of direct sector budget assistance and associated 
capacity support. This support will enable the GOM to gain experience with directly managing 
IJ.S. assistance funding, and will substantially improve standard indicators related to use of host 
country systems. Additionally, FY 2012 resources wilt Itilly implement GHI and FTF strategies, 
which should positively impact standard indicators in health, nutrition, and agriculture. 
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Mali 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Mali’s stable democratic government has been in place for almost two decades. However, Mali 
remains near the bottom of the Human Development Index, notably in health and education. 
Despite its strong tradition of ethnic and religious tolerance and harmony, it faces major security 
challenges in the north. U.S. foreign assistance to Mali focuses on strengthening and 
consolidating Mali’s democratic institutions; promoting rapid, sustainable economic growth, 
particularly through agriculture and agribusiness; supporting educational development; addressing 
key health threats, including malaria; and ensuring Mali’s continued cooperation in the war on 
terror through its participation in the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP). Mali 
has also been selected as a participant in three Presidential Initiatives; the Feed the Future Initiative 
(FTF), the Global Health Initiative (GHl), and the Global Climate Change Initiative. Mali’s 
engagement in FTF, the U.S. global hunger and food security initiative, offers an opportunity to 
support agriculture, Mali’s most important economic sector, which is linked to improvements in 
poverty and health. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

117,871 
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Development Assistance 

55,891 




Economic Support Fund 

0 

1,000 

* 


Food for Peace Title 11 


10,241 

* 


Foreign Military Financing 


200 

# 


Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 


1,500 

* 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


49,950 

* 


International Military Education and Training 
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Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
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0 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 
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CR 
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* 
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1 Peace and Security 

6,754 

* 

4,550 

Development Assistance 
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4,000 


4,000 
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1.1 Counter-Terrorism 
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I'lireign Military Financing 


* 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

200 

* 

200 

inlcrnatinnal Military Education and f raining 

til 

* 

350 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

411 

* 

350 

^onprnlifcration, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

iiillT,143 


0 

1 . 1 Counler-l'errorisni 

1,143 

* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

t ■ 5,300 


;,JiO,ooo 

Development Assistance 

5,500 


^ 10,000 

2.2 Good Governance 

4,750 

* 

7,500 

2.3 Political Competition and C'onsensus-Building 

0 

* 

1 ,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

750 

* 

1,500 

3 Investing in People 

67,5.47 

. * 

, : 106,135 

Development Assistance • -v ■ 

12,000 


■ 20,635 

3.1 Health 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

3.2 Educalioii 

10,000 

* 

18,635 

Food for Peace Title H 

4,097 


4.000 

3.1 Health 

4,097 

* 

4,000 

Globa) llcaltb and Child Survival - Slate 


■■ * 


3.1 Health 

1,500 

* 

7,500 

■Global Health and Child Survival - USAID lilisiglili 

tlii'49,950 


74.000 

3.1 Health 

49,950 

* 

74,000 

4 EConoraie Growth 

lij, AO, 535 



..Development Assistance ■■ ■ ■.■VlSSU 

34,391 

* 

;S7?S:45,087 

4.2 Trade and inveslmenl 

2,500 

* 

2,500 

4.3 Financial Sector 

2.000 

* 

2,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

27,000 


33,75 1 

4.6 Private Sector Compeliliveness 

1,000 


1,836 

4.8 Environment 

1,891 

* 

5,000 

Food for Peace Title II 

6,144 

♦ 

6.000 

4.5 Agriculture 

6,144 


6,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Mall.^ 

120,3.36 

i * 
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1 Peace and Security 
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* 

4,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonti 

61 1 

* 

550 
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* 
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* 
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0 

* 
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* 
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{$ in thousands) 



FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 


* 

87,500 

3.2 Education 


* 

18,635 

4 Economic Growtli 




* 

51,087 

4,2 1'rade and Investment 


* 

2,500 

4.3 Financial Sector 


♦ 

2,000 

4.5 Agriculture 


* 

39,75! 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

1,836 

4.8 Environment 


* 

5,000 

of which: Objective 6 



‘I.849 

♦ 

13,322 

6.! Program Design and Learning 

1,590 

* 

3,170 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

8,309 

* 

10,152 


Peace and Security 

Funding for the Peace and Security Objective will promote military and police professionalism, 
advance respect for human rights, and strengthen the capacity of the Government of Mali (GOM) to 
protect its frontiers and population from terrorist and criminal threats. Under the TSCTP, a range 
of activities will build upon efforts begun in 2008. Strategically focused in the north, these 
activities will strengthen ties between the GOM and citizenry by encouraging a more effective 
delivery of communications and services. Furthermore, U.S. security assistance provided through 
the Department of State wilt enhance the capacity of the GOM to monitor the country's porous 
borders, in order to prevent Mali from being used as a safe haven by terrorists and to reduce the 
trafficking of people and illicit goods. 

Development Assistance fPAi: Funds will be used to reduce acute poverty and weak institutional 
capacity that is exploited by extremist groups. Programs will continue to target out-of-school 
youth with civic education and livelihood training, and will directly engage them in service to their 
communities. These activities will decrease the likelihood that at-risk youth will engage in illicit 
activities or adopt extremist ideologies. The U.S. Government will also continue to support radio 
stations in vulnerable communes in the north to produce development-related content, provide 
technical training to community management committees to improve their technical and 
management skills, and disseminate revenue-generating technologies to ensure the sustainability of 
the radio stations. 

Foreign Military Financine (FMF): FMF funding will be used to provide essential spare parts for 
maintaining equipment that is critical to Malian counterterrorism capacity. 

International Military Education and Training tIMF.T): IMET assistance will continue to focus on 
professionalizing the military forces to enhance their capacity to counter extremist throats, foster 
strong military-to-military relations, and develop an appreciation for democratic institutions. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In 1999, substantial authority under the newly adopted constitution was devolved to autonomous 
sub-national governments. The Ministry of Education has led the improvement of services 
through decentralization, but due to extremely low literacy levels and lack of administrative 
capacity across other sectors, the actual transfer of authority has been slow and uneven, thus 
undermining effective programming decisions and the management of social services delivery. 
Although recent national and local elections were carried out in a peaceful and transparent manner. 
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voter turnout was low. especially for women, and certain weaknesses have been noted by 
international and local election observers and the Constitutional Court, related to the poor 
management of voting procedures at polling stations. 

Development As sista nce tPAi: U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) programs 
will provide training to mayors, communal council members, and civil society organizations 
(CSOs) to enable them to design and manage the delivery of services to constituents, improve the 
electoral system to ensure fair and transparent elections, and support civic education and 
anticorruption initiatives. 

• USAID will provide technical support to 1 52 local governments in developing their 5-ycar 
development plans and annual budgets, implementing the planned activities, and reporting 
on results openly and transparently 

• Election support will include voter education, technical training and assistance for the 
CiOM, and capacity development for nongovernmental organizations 

• USAID will provide new targeted support to bolster the capacity and reinforce the 
democratic culture of CSOs at both the local and national levels. This program will 
enhance civic participation by providing training to CSOs in policy analysis, advocacy, and 
coalition building; and disseminating information on important policy issues and 
legislation. 

• Funds will be used to energize the network of community radio stations, which presently 
reaches 89 percent of Mali’s population, or approximately 10.7 million people. USAID 
programs provide equipment and program content, as well as training to Malian journalists 
in news reporting. 

Investing in People 

Mali continues to face serious challenges in both the education and health sectors. Due to 
government leadership and coordinated donor support, primary school enrollment has increased 
significantly in the last five years. However, only 63.2 percent of primary school age children and 
56.3 percent of girls arc enrolled. Mali rates low in adult literacy on the United Nations Human 
Development Indicators with only 26 percent of the population over the ago of 1 5 able to read and 
write, in any language. Malaria is the single biggest health problem, with nearly 1 00 percent of the 
population at risk of infection all year round, with particularly increased risk during the high 
transmission season. More than 90 percent of the population lives in the malaria endemic southern 
part, while around 1 0 percent live the epidemics prone northern Sahara part of the country'. The 
maternal mortality rate during late stage pregnancy is intolerably high, at 464 per 100,000. 
HIV./AIDS prevalence, at 1 .3 percent, is low compared with other countries in sub-Saharan Africa; 
however, the infection rate among female sex workers is 35 percent. 

Development Assista nec (DA): 

• Basic Education: The USAID Education Program will expand efforts to improve key 
competencies, such as literacy and numeracy, and basic scientific concepts. Continued 
emphasis will remain on improving the quality of teacher training, significantly increasing 
the quantity of appropriate learning materials in Malian .schools, and monitoring and 
evaluating changes in teacher behavior and student performance. Programs arc closely 
aligned to priorities identified by the Ministry of Education in its proposal for catalytic 
funds under the Education for All-Fast Track Initiative. 
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o A continued national program of radio instruction will increase access to quality 
primary education by reinforcing students’ literacy skills and helping teachers 
ensure that students acquire competency in French prior to graduating from 
primary school. A nationally implemented Early Grade Reading Assessment will 
evaluate progress in children’s ability to read as a result of the program. 

o Another national program will continue to support the COM in expanding access 
to basic education through decentralization of the education system and support to 
local governance. In 75 target communes and approximately 800 target primary 
schools, programs will reinforce linkages among school communities, local 
governance organizations at the commune level, and the Ministry of Education to 
improve education planning and monitoring. 

o A recent out-of-school youth program (developed in partnership with USAID’s 
Accelerated Economic Growth Program) will equip children and youth who have 
dropped out of school with literacy, life skills, and vocational competencies that 
will facilitate their inclusion into their socioeconomic communities 

o A new program will support the Ministry of Education in achieving its Education 
For All objectives by increasing access to relevant quality lower secondary 
education, developing middle school infrastructures, improving the relevancy of 
curricula, and providing quality prc-scrvicc and in-service teacher training 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: Funds will be used to address potable water supply and 
sanitation at the household level using proven, evidence-based approaches. 

o Funds will expand a point-of-usc water treatment product launched via social 
marketing, as well as strong behavior change communication around safe drinking 
water 

o Funds will support low-cost, community-led approaches to sanitation, such as 
holistic strategies, to increase access to household latrines, promote hand washing 
with soap, and improve community-level sanitation 

Food for Peace Title II: 

• Maternal and Child Health: Food for Peace Title II resources will focus on developing 
strategies for improved nutrition and feeding practices at the household, community, and 
health systems levels to support supplementary feeding for severe and moderate cases of 
acute childhood malnutrition 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHC'S) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Through PEPFAR, Mali will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy 
and the goals of the PEPFAR. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: USAID will provide assistance to the 

Ministry of Health (MOH) and local communities to fight malaria and childhood diseases, and 

promote maternal and child health. USAID/Mali’s health program balances capacity building 
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and system strengthening for the COM at the central, regional, and district levels, and provides 
technical assistance to improve service delivery at the community and health facility level. 
Under GUI, USAID programs will focus on assisting the MOH with evaluating and 
restructuring its current health strategy to increase service delivery and improve overall health 
outcomes. USAID is a technical leader in the health sector in Mali, and the GOM is relying 
heavily on USAID/Mali to assist in bringing new programs to scale in the most underserved 
areas in the country. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Mali docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMl. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made when the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. assistance is aimed at improving the overall quality and 
accessibility of key interventions, including essential newborn care, immunization, 
nutrition programs, birth preparedness, and prevention of postpartum hemorrhage. These 
improvements will only be achieved by building the capacity of the MOH and civil .society 
organziations (CSOs) to assist the MOH in meeting its maternal and child health 
objectives. Under the GHl, innovative activities, such as improving service delivery 
through private sector providers, as well as increasing the availability of reproductive 
health products at a reduced price, will be taken to scale throughout the country. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance in the area of family planning 
and reproductive health will work to increase access to high-quality, voluntary family 
planning services with a signilicant focus on the needs of post-partum women, 70 percent 
of whom currently report unmet family planning needs. Additional programs geared 
toward men will enhance the ability of couples to make family planning decisions, 
particularly with regard to the timing and spacing of births. 

• Nutrition; Funds will be used to scale up evidence-based high-impact nutrition 
interventions, to reduce mortality and morbidity for women and children. Activities will 
focus on infant and young child (ceding, improved screening efforts, home-based gardens, 
micronutrient supplementation, and food fortification. Funds will also be used to assist 
the Ministry of Health in implementing essential nutrition training modules in health 
centers, and to improve prc-scrvicc training of service providers in nutrition. 

Economic Growth 

An underdeveloped agricultural sector and unreliable food markets hinder Mali’s ability to become 
food secure and benefit from more broad-based economic growth. Particular challenges and 
deficiencies include the following: only 7 percent of 43.7 million arable hectares of land arc 
currently cultivated, while only 14 percent of 2.2 million potential irrigable lands arc currently 
in'igated; and between 30 and 40 percent of crop production is lost before it reaches the market. 
The GOM and representatives from the private sector and civil society have demonstrated their 
commitment to addressing these issues, including signing a Compact for the Comprehensive Africa 
Agriculture Development Program that will serve as a guide to coordinate investment and provide a 
sector-wide strategy to improve agriculture productivity and growth. As part of FTP, USAID will 
support the GOM in designing and implementing a country-led comprehensive food security 
strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural 
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development. USAID will continue to work with Mali on its country implementation plan, which 
will help to determine whether Mali is ready for Phase II by the end of FY 201 1 . 

Development Assistance IDAI: Funding Economic Growth initiatives will increase agricultural 
productivity and generate employment, reduce trade and transport barriers, promote sound 
market-based principles for agriculture, and increase the participation of the ultra-poor in rural 
growth. 


• Funding will be used for a targeted value-chain approach to help fanners improve the 
production and productivity, storage, processing, and marketing of agricultural 
commodities. Infrastructure investments in small irrigation systems, storage facilities, 
and water access points will allow smallholders and agricultural cooperatives to increase 
yields and realize better prices for their products. 

• Funding will promote small private enterprise development by increasing access to credit 
to purchase agricultural inputs and processing equipment, facilitating contracts between 
producers and processors of agricultural commodities, and improving market information 
systems 

• Regional trade promotion will include work with the regional economic community and 
other trade policy-making authorities to improve trade and customs policies and expand 
policy enforcement 

• Funding will lend support to the public sector in several key areas to improve the efficiency 
of government planning, implementation, and oversight processes, and build institutional 
capacity. Programs will advocate for reduced non-tariff barriers, support the 
implementation of ECOWAS norms and standards, and build capacity in the Commission 
of Statistics and Planning within the Ministry of Agriculture. 

• Adaptation to climate change will be stressed in agriculture production activities. 

Building more water gates, small irrigation systems, and water access points will increase 
the amount of water available to farmers and herders, while the dissemination of best 
agricultural practices and animal husbandry methods will boost the efficiency of water 
management techniques. Programs will combine local knowledge with technology-based 
planning tools to better adapt to climate-based disruptions that interfere with economic 
growth and poverty reduction. 

Food for Peace Title II: Funding will be used for multi-year assistance programs that will reach 
approximately 150,000 beneficiaries in 20 communes in the Mopti, Gao, and Timbuktu regions. 
These programs promote sustainable development and resiliency in the face of natural disasters. 
They feed vulnerable groups (malnourished children under five years of age and pregnant and 
lactating mothers) and provide food-for-work options for infrastmeture projects such as irrigation 
perimeters, storage warehouses, flood protection dykes, and soil and water retention stmcturcs. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) and its Malian counterpart entered a 5-ycar, $461 
million Compact on September 17, 2007. The Compact is aimed at increasing agricultural 
production and productivity by developing 5,200 hectares of irrigated rice fields in the Alatona 
zone of northern Mali, and by expanding Mali’s access to markets by rebuilding the airport runway 
and construction of a new terminal and related infrastructure in Bamako. MCC investments will 
improve market access for local producers, strengthen value-added production, and increase 
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primary sector productivity. However, to ensure the sustained effectiveness of this significant 
investment with a strong emphasis on infrastructure, other U.S.-funded programming will continue 
to reinforce the governance capacity and policy/rcgulatory framework that surround it. USAID is 
working with the MCC to advance work in land tenure and administration, particularly among 
smallholder farmers, and hopes to leverage MCC’s work in the Alatona region to create a model for 
other parts of the country. With the FTP Initiative, USAID and MCC will work in complementary 
ways to strengthen local membership-based organizations for adoption of agricultural best 
practices and appropriate water management that aim to transform the agricultural sector in Mali. 
Both MCC and USAID continue to monitor progress of the compact and Mali’s performance on the 
MCC indicators and USAID’s activities. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorini; and Evaluation: USAID conducted two performance implementation 
reviews and quarterly financial reviews of all its programs in FY 2010. An evaluation of the 
Radio for Peace Building in Northern Mali program eoncludcd that youth play a critical role in 
regional peace and stability, projects in the north arc feasible despite the challenges posed by travel 
restrictions, and activities should continue and potentially expand. Based on input from 
implementing partners and a thorough review of program indicators, the health program’s 
performance monitoring plan was updated. As the lead United States agency in the GUI, USAID 
collaborated with the Centers for Disease Control, National Institutes of Health, Department of 
Defense, Peace Corps, and Department of State to work with the COM on a strategy to support 
attainment of Millennium Development Goals four and five. The education program strengthened 
its performance measurement system in response to weaknesses identified in a 2009 audit. To 
achieve higher rates of economic growth, food security, and poverty reduction, USAID concluded 
that it will concentrate efforts in select technical and geographic areas that correspond with GOM 
and donor priorities and investments. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proirrammalic Choices: USAID is 
conducting an assessment of TSCTP and other programs in the northdcvelopcd. A TSCTP II 
strategy that includes specific programming recommendations will be developed in FY 201 1 . 
Based on a streamlining process, the health program reduced its coverage from 59 districts to 35 
districts, with the exception of a few interventions requiring national coverage. As a result of an 
Early Grade Reading Assessment, USAID is realigning its education programs to provide 
additional teacher training to overcome the huge challenges in teaching practices. I'his will help 
incorporate priorities identified by the Ministry of Education in its proposal for catalytic funds 
under the Education for All-Fast Track Initiative. Fourteen analytic studies arc either underway ot- 
to bo conducted in the near future in order to complete the Mission’s FTF strategy. 

Relationship Between Budg et and Pe rformance: Integrated, wholc-of-govcrnmcnt strategies 
under the GHI, FTF, and TSCTP arc expected to leverage the technical expertise of various 
U.S. Government agencies, the GOM, and the donor community to improve health outcomes and 
livelihoods, enhance civic engagement, incrca.se levels of food security, and facilitate agricultural 
drivers of economic growth. 
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Mauritania 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Current U.S. Government foreign assistance to Mauritania is targeted to lend support to the 
Mauritanian Government’s ongoing and substantial counterterrorism and counter-radiealization 
efforts, as well as to promote food security and health. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

HB! 

7,902 


5,« 


Development Assi.stance 

Food for Peace Title 11 

Foreign Military Financing 

International Military Education and Training 

International Narcotics Control and Law 

Enforcement 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


Mn-War Supplemental 


TOTAL 



* 

0 





Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY20I1 FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Secunty Sector Reform 


Intprnjtional Nmcofics 


1 C ounlet- 1 cirorism 


Compel 


IMj 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3 Investing in E*eoplc 

4,000 

* 

2,750 

Food for Peace Title 11 

4,000 


2,750 

3.1 Health 

4,000 

* 

2.750 

4 F.conomic Growth 

i.opo 

* 

2,250 

Food for Peace Title II 

1,000 

♦ 

2,250 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,000 

* 

2,250 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY2012 

Request 

Mauritania , ^ 

7,902 


5,680 

1 Peace and Security ' 


* 

.-.■C' 680 

1 . i Counter-Terrorism 

1,756 

* 

0 

1 ,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

147 

* 

680 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically ■ ■ 

7 999 

♦ 

■ d 

2.! Rule of Law and Human Rights 

699 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 

0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

300 

t- 

0 

3 Investing in People 

4,000 

* 

,,:;:r>:.7,25750 

3.1 Health 

4,000 

* 

2,750 

4 Economic Growth 

1,000 

* 

7. ■■'2,250 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

0 

4,7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,000 

♦ 

2,250 

of which: Objective 6 

149 


/'■Ji. ■ ' 170 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

149 

* 

170 


Peace and Security 

The attacks and recruitment efforts by al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb (AQIM) in Mauritania 
throughout 2010, as well as recent AQIM activity across the Sahel, have caused the Ciovcrnnicnt of 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania ((jIRM) to bolster its counterterrorism and 
counter-radical i 2 ation efforts. These efforts include collaborating regionally and with Maghreb 
nations, as well as making security their top domestic concern, U,S,-fundcd assistance program.s 
address the issues of border security and military professionalization by providing training and 
equipment for police officers, as well as support for Department of Defense counter-extremism 
programs. 

Foreign Military Financing (rMFI: To enhance security against the regional AQIM threat, 

U,S, assistance will support FMF programs that provide sustainment for counterterrorism 
equipment to include aircraft. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Funding will provide professional 
military education and technical and English language training to Mauritanian officers in the 
United States, The lack of English-speaking officers remains an impediment to including 
Mauritania in many of the training programs provided by the Department of Defense. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE^: Funding will support ongoing 
training and technical assistance to Mauritanian Government law-enforcement organizations to 
build their capacity. This basic capacity building will reap benefits in the areas of border security, 
counterterrorism, and efforts to combat crime and illegal trafficking. 

Investing in People 

Mauritania is structurally food deficient and prone to high rates of malnutrition, leading to both 
high morbidity and mortality rates of mothers and of children under five. To compensate for the 
systemic inability to produce enough food for its citizens, the GIRM designs and implements 
several small food security programs on a yearly basis, and relies on bilateral and multilateral help 
to complement its efforts. The United States is one of the largest donor partners in the areas of 
mother and child health, as well as in food security and nutrition. 

Food for Peace Title 11: Non-cmcrgcncy funding is used to address the root causes of food 
insecurity and to contribute to longer term impacts, such as enhancing community and household 
resilience to shocks and helping people build more durable livelihood bases. The specific program 
activities and areas for investment of Title II funds in FY 2012 have yet to be determined. 

Economic Growth 

The Mauritanian economy is highly dependent on imports, which poses many risks to household 
food security. The global rise in prices of basic foods has negatively affected households’ access 
to food. This problem of food access is quite marked in most regions, and the purchasing power of 
rural populations has declined. 

Food for Peace Title 11: Non-cmcrgcncy funding is used to increase economic productivity and 
enhance the economic environment of vulnerable populations through programs that promote and 
sustain income generation. The specific program activities and areas for investment of Title II 
funds in FY 20 12 have yet to be determined. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: As a U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) non-presence country. Embassy Nouakchott has taken on much of the responsibility for 
overseeing U.S, assistance programs, and has prioritized projects to reflect this limitation. USAID 
assigned a Food for Peace contractor to the Embassy in December 2010 to strengthen future efforts 
to monitor and plan USAID-funded programs in Mauritania. Embassy Nouakchott staff, in close 
coordination with local partners and with support from USAID regional staff, carry out close 
supervision of U.S. -funded activities. Regular site visits arc planned and dispatched as frequently 
as possible, given the constraints of the security situation, to ensure that assistance projects arc 
properly monitored. All proposals for U.S. assistance must include a detailed plan for project 
monitoring and evaluation. USAID expects to assign an additional contract program manager to 
Embassy Nouakchott to support youth projects in FY 20 1 1 . 

Use of Performance to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In carrying out site visits and 
field monitoring activities. Embassy Nouakchott uses specialized monitoring tools, including “Lot 
Quality Assessment,” sample data, and a yearly Data Quality Assessment, conducted jointly with 
USAID/Dakar, to make crucial recommendations regarding ongoing food security programs. 
These regular reviews and the subsequent program recommendations and updates make 
U.S. assistance efforts more sustainable, and facilitate an eventual exit strategy from food 
assistance. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Embassy Nouakchott has the flexibility to 
reallocate funds based on the results of site visits. Previous site visits and monitoring activities 
have demonstrated that support of income generating activities is a more effective strategy to create 
more resilient communities in vulnerable regions of Mauritania. Those communities with 
successful income generating activity projects were better able to sustain independently ongoing 
maternal and child health and nutrition programs. As a result of these assessments, Embassy 
Nouakchott worked with local implementing partners to transfer a greater share of Title II 
resources from maternal health programs into programs encouraging income-generating activities. 
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Mauritius 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Mauritius is a constitutional democracy with a well-managed economy, and is a strong partner with 
the United States in counterterrorism efforts. U.S. assistance focuses on strengthening Mauritius’ 
coastal and maritime security capabilities, and provides a critical opportunity to reinforce the 
stability and capacity of the most prosperous and democratic nation in the region. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED Total (EnduriBg + War Supp) 

■SI 


* 

150 

Development Assistance 



* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

mSm 

150 

* 

150 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

300 

* 







Non-War Supplemental 



* 

0 

TOTAL 'A 


i—is 

it 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

iVliauritius ' 4 ' ' ■ - H 




1 III M». rJili 1 1 li ILIil^^^fflSIHIHISSiSBBRMRSHHI 


BSEE 


International Military Educating and Training . / 

150 


1,50 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

150 

* 

150 

NoBinrolireraljog, Astiterroriam; Ptia&ihtg and Relafed 
Programs 

;r; 300 

* 

a 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

300 

* 

0 

2 Goveralog Justly and Democratically 

150 


0 

Development Assistance 

ISO 

>p 

0 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

150 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Mauritiiis 

600 

* 


1 Peace and Security 

450 


UO 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

300 

* 

0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

150 

* 

150 

2 (iuM'rniiig Juslb and DcmncratleaUy 

150 

*■ 

0 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

2.1 Ruie of Law and Human Rights 

1 >50| 

*1 

0 


Peace and Security 

Mauritius features an open, transparent, and democratic polity; a robust, developing economy; and 
a capable and professional military. However, its vast territorial waters, coupled with the small 
size of its security force, including its maritime coastal defense force, make U.S, assistance 
essential if Mauritius is to assume a leadership role in advancing stability and maritime security in 
the region. United States-funded programs will help Mauritius respond effectively to 
transnational threats such as terrorism or piracy, and will improve Mauritius’ capacity to participate 
in peacekeeping efforts that foster regional stability and maritime security. 

International Military Educati on and Training (IMET): IMET programs will support 
professionalization of security forces. In particular, IMET funds will provide military training in a 
variety of areas, including anlitrafficking, peacekeeping, civil-military interaction, maritime 
security, and military leadership. 
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Mozambique 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance seeks to stimulate private sector growth, improve agricultural productivity 
and food security, strengthen civil society’s participation in political processes, reduce corruption, 
improve capacity to respond to immediate health needs, expand opportunities for quality education, 
and build Mozambican capacity to address national and regional security issues. 

Riots in September 2010, sparked by price increases in staple foods, fuel, and public utilities, 
highlighted the people’s frustration with the status quo. While civil society typically plays a 
critical role in strengthening democratic local governance, Mozambican civil society still lacks 
capacity to educate citizens, advocate on their behalf, and serve as a government watchdog. 
Economic growth rates have been consistently high, but half the population survives on less than 1 
dollar a day; 1 1 percent of the adult population is infected with HIV/AIDS; an estimated 44 percent 
of children arc chronically malnourished; and millions of others are vulnerable to malaria and other 
deadly diseases. Strengthening political participation, ensuring transparency, and developing 
capacity in the security sectors are major challenges for democratic governance. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

386,915 

386,335 

■SB 


Development Assistance 

38,107 

38,107 



Food for Peace Title 11 


19,415 

mSm 


Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

261,953 

261,953 

» 

269,811 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

64,175 

64,175 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

380 

385 

* 


Intenialional Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


300 

* 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

2,000 


* 

2,000 






Non-War Suppfemental 





TOTAL : 




424,571 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Mozambique 


* 


f Peace and Security 

HHWHii'ifTTl 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

385 

-* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

385 

* 


Inleriiatioiiai Narcotics Control and Law Cti^r^ment 

300 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

300 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

0 

* 

300 

INuiiprolifcratioii, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 

2,0()() 


* 

V 2,000 

Programs 





1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,000 


* 

2,000 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

7,0(X) 


11,000 

Development Assistance 

7, 0(H) 


* 

11,000 

2.2 Good Governance 

4,275 

* 

6.000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

* 

2,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

2.225 

* 

3,000 

3 Investing in People , .. 

,341,952 


P 380,571 

Development Assistance 

10,000 


'■ 12,460 

3.1 Health 

3.000 

* 

2,460 

3.2 Education 

7,000 

* 

10,000 

Food for Peace Title II 

'■'‘5,824 


10,000 

3.1 Health 

5,824 

* 

10,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

261,953 

* 

269,811 

3.1 Health 

261,953 

* 

269,81 1 

GlobalTlealth and Child Survival - USAID - 

115-64,175 



88,300 

3.1 Heallh 

64,175 

* 

88,300 

4.£c!anoniic Growth' .;S 

liff‘34,698 


30,000 

Development Assistance' •' 

21,107 


20,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

1 1 ,557 

* 

10,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,550 

♦ 

3,000 

4.8 Environmenl 

8,000 

* 

7,000 

Food for Peace Title II 

13.591 


10,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

13,591 

* 

10,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiseal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Mozambique ■ 

386,335 

* 

424,571 

i Peace and Security 

2,685 

* 

'.(Kill 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,685 

♦ 

2,700 

1 .5 4 ransnalional Crime 

0 

* 

300 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

7,000 

♦ 

1 1,000 

2.2 (jood Governance 

4.275 

* 

6.000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

* 

2,000 

2.4 Crvil Society 

2,225 

* 

3,000 

3 Investing in People 

341,952 

• 

380,571 

3.1 Health 

334,952 

* 

370.571 

3.2 Education 

7,000 


10,000 

4 I'jcoiiomic Growth 

34,698 

* 

■ 30,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

25,148 

* 

2(),()()() 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,550 

* 

3,000 

4.8 Environment 

8,000 

* 

7,000 

of w hich: Objective 6 

;i.Mi 

* 

30,515 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

2,431 

* 

10,225 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

19,113 

* 

20,290 


Peace and Security 

Mozambique’s limited capacity to patrol its extensive land and sea borders raises national and 
regional security issues. Mozambique is a transit country for terrorists, smugglers, and drug and 
human traffickers. To address this, foreign assistance resources will continue to equip and train 
border security forces, peacekeeping units, and coastal security efforts, and will provide 
counterterrorism training to Mozambique’s military. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETT Funds will enhance regional security 
efforts by improving the Mozambican military’s capacity to control ungovemed spaces, 
particularly maritime spaces; and providing training in the English language, leadership, and staff 
planning. The program will also support the Government of Mozambique (GRM)’s efforts to 
participate in regional and multinational peacekeeping operations in Africa. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEV Resources will enhance security 
sector reforms and address transnational crime. Training for Mozambican border guards will 
increase their knowledge and border-monitoring skills. Funding will also be used to design 
further legal and law-enforcement training programs so that police and other criminal justice 
officials and border guards can improve their ability to detect traffickers of contraband and people, 
interdict contraband, and identify drugs and fraudulent documents, among other law enforcement 
skills. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Pemininu. and Related Programs (NADR): The program will 
support security sector reform by continuing to assist Mozambique in reaching its objective of 
being totally demined by 2014, and by supporting humanitarian demining efforts in agricultural 
and population centers. In addition to support for international demining nongovernmental 
organizations and efforts to coordinate with Mozambique’s National Institute of Demining, the 
program will also include advocacy and safety awareness. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In Mozambique, systemic corruption and a lack of government capacity continue to undermine 
government accountability and effectiveness. U.S. Government support for improved governance 
and increased political space for democratic competition can help to mitigate destabilizing trends in 
Mozambique as part of a robust and strategically implemented democracy and governance 
portfolio. The U.S. assistance strategy highlights democracy and governance programming as 
critical to the long-tenn success of U.S. foreign assistance in Mozambique. Programs to address 
issues of political pluralism, corruption, election reform, decentralization, media, civil society, and 
police capacity to address crime arc currently under design. 

Development Assistance (DAI: U.S. programming will improve governance, increase political 
competition and consensus building, and strengthen civil society. Programs will improve the 
accountability and capacity of officials at various levels of government, encourage civil society’s 
participation in the political process, improve transparency, reduce corruption, and support a free 
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and independent media and civil society. A coordinated interagency approach to security sector 
assistance will improve the capacity and professionalism of the police and foster linkages with the 
Attorney General’s Office. New programming will nurture emerging political and economic 
leaders. All U.S. foreign assistance will seek to improve governance by including anticorruption 
and civil society components in training and technical assistance. 

Investing in People 

Life expectancy in Mozambique has declined to 41 years, primarily due to the impact of such major 
preventable and treatable diseases as malaria, HIV/AIDS, water-borne disease, and tuberculosis. 
One hundred out of every 1,000 Mozambican children will die before their first birthday. 
Mozambique has only 3 doctors and 21 nurses per 100,000 people, reflecting one of the most dire 
health personnel shortages in the world. Currently, many Mozambicans in rural areas have to 
walk over 1 5 kilometers to reach the nearest health center, and approximately 80 percent of existing 
health centers lack water or electricity. The World Health Organization estimates that only 3 1 
percent of Mozambicans have access to adequate sanitation, and Mozambique has one of the lowest 
levels of per capita water consumption in the world, at an average of less than 1 0 liters per day of 
water. U.S. support for the health sector is a high priority for the GRM, and the focus of the 
U.S. Government health portfolio is on systems strengthening, integration of services, human 
capacity development, and infrastructure. Health programs represent the largest portion of 
U.S. assistance to Mozambique. 

Between 2003 and 2010, the number of children in Mozambique’s primary schools (grades 1-7) 
grew from 3.3 million to 5,3 million, with an average growth rate of 8 percent per year. However, 
the GRM’s capacity to enhance school quality has not kept up with its ability to expand access and 
address the subsequent mounting and intense pressure on infrastructure, classroom space, school 
management, teaching personnel, and the quantity and quality of classroom instruction. This has 
resulted in a large number of multi-shift schools, growing studcnt-to-teachcr ratios, plummeting 
reading and math test scores, and children attending school in conditions that can only be described 
as unsafe and unhealthy (52 percent of Mozambique’s 50,354 classrooms arc constructed of mud, 
thatch, or other local materials). In addition, 350,000 children between the years of 6-12 arc not 
attending school at all; less than half of the population Iniishcs primary school; and of those who 
finish, only 8 percent go on to secondary school. Mozambique’s literacy rate is 47 percent, and 
female literacy (28 percent) lags far behind that of males (60 percent). 

To complicate matters further, access to water and basic sanitation remains a serious development 
concern in Mozambique. Despite significant investment by donors over the past 10 years, 
improvements in water supply have been modest. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: A new education program will improve the quality and relevance of 
basic education. Activities will increase access to child-.safc and healthy schools, improve 
school management, and augment and improve both the quantity and quality of classroom 
instruction. Assistance will improve the overall management of basic education, and will 
include building central-level capacity to measure learning outcomes in reading and math, 
and decentralized capacity at the provincial and district levels to plan and manage human 
and material resources. The program will support improved training and supervision of 
teachers, crosscutting activities in school health and life skills, and basic education services 
for the large population of orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: New and ongoing water and sanitation programs will 
ensure the integration of water, sanitation, and hygiene into all relevant programs in the 
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President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), health, and nutrition. Water and 
sanitation resources will mitigate water-related diseases, such as diarrhea and cholera. 

Food for Peace Title II: Resources will be used for training of nutrition trainers, nutrition 
messaging, nutrition-related home-based visits, growth monitoring, producing enriched porridge 
with local ingredients, messaging to pregnant and lactating women, latrine construction and 
supporting water management committees, and strengthening linkages with nearby health posts. 

Global Health and Child Survival - State and U SAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival - State: Through PEPFAR, Mozambique will receive 

significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment 

programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID: 

• Tuberculosis: The program will reduce TB prevalence and increase overall ease 
detection. Resources will continue to support the Ministry of Health’s National 
Tuberculosis Strategy to increase TB ease detection and treatment success rates by 
strengthening the Directly Observed Therapy - Short course (DOTS), improving access to 
quality laboratory diagnosis, training health facility staff, and improving monitoring and 
quality assurance systems. To increase access of rural Mozambicans to these services, 
assistance will expand the community-based DOTS programs, and increase the number of 
health personnel through training of community health workers in case detection, referrals 
for treatment, and provision of DOTS. Funding will also continue to strengthen TB 
laboratory capacity and increased access to quality TB laboratory diagnosis. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 20 1 2 request level for Mozambique docs not include the 
total projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds 
will be made when the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: The program will increase the access of Mozambicans to key 
interventions aimed primarily at reducing child and maternal mortality through the 
expansion of immunization coverage and child survival services at the community level. 
Resources will focus on reducing maternal mortality by increasing access to rural health 
facilities. Specific activities will include improving the quality and increasing the number 
of antenatal care visits, incorporating newborn care to address neonatal mortality, 
enhancing emergency obstetric care, improving transportation options, and improving and 
expanding maternity wards. An expanded cadre of community health workers will 
deliver an integrated package of child and maternal health promotion messages, and will 
provide three key curative functions, including treatment of malaria, diarrhea, and 
respiratory infections in children. 

Additionally, this programming will expand availability of and access to high-quality 
information and sustainable reproductive health services. Assistance will improve the 
capacity of communities to protect their own health and participate more effectively in 
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community health and development projects, train health providers, produce health 
education materials, and help harness the media to deliver key health messages. 

Assistance will also be used to distribute food to selected HIV/AIDS earc and treatment 
activities. Programs in this area will educate families on the effective use of local 
foodstuffs to improve children’s nutrition. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: A redesigned program will assist the GRM 
through new initiatives in the family planning and reproductive health sector. Resources 
will support expanded reproductive health services and access to family planning 
counseling and contraceptives at the health facility and community level, while at the same 
time building capacity for quality service delivery. Specific activities will focus on 
integrating family planning services into PEPFAR clinical services, addressing 
gender-based violence, engaging men in reproductive health, training reproductive health 
agents at the community level, establishing a community-based distribution system for 
commodities, strengthening contraceptive logistics, and supporting the increased use of 
long-acting and permanent family planning methods through commodity procurement and 
policy development at the national level. 

• Nutrition: Interventions will include nutrition education to improve maternal diets, infant 
and young child feeding practices, fortified or bio-fortified staple foods, and community 
management of acute malnutrition. Programming will be directed in coordination and 
agreement with the GRM’s needs and priorities to strengthen host country capacity by 
advancing supportive nutrition and food security policies and improving nutrition 
information systems. U.S. assistance in Mozambique will continue to support activities 
that improve the nutritional status of pregnant and lactating women, as well as children 
under five with special attention for children under two years old. 

Economic Growth 

Mozambique’s gross domestic product grew at 6.3 percent in FY 2009, and is projected at 6.5 
percent or higher in FY 2010. Agriculture is the largest sector of the economy, and growing faster 
than the average, although productivity for smallholders appears stagnant, and poverty reduction 
has faltered. Key economic sectors in which Mozambique demonstrates strong potential arc 
neither well developed nor sufficiently competitive in the global economy. U.S. assistance will 
increase agricultural productivity and stimulate market opportunities through access to 
agribusiness development and financial services and help smallholder farmers respond to economic 
opportunities, primarily on transport corridors that provide access to regional and international 
markets for maximum impact. 

Dcvclonmcnt Assistance (DAf: As part of Feed the Future, the U.S. Global Hunger and Food 
Security Initiative, the United States will support the GRM to design and implement a country-led 
comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through 
market-led agricultural development. Poverty alleviation through broad-based economic growth 
remains a stated priority of the GRM. Assistance will continue to address constraints to 
smallholder agriculture and rural enterprise development, create job opportunities, and improve the 
Mozambican investment climate. The U.S. Government will work with the private sector to 
advocate for a better business environment, promote policy change and good economic 
governance, mobilize financial resources, strengthen human capacity development, and promote 
high-impact value chains, including support for the commercialization of agriculture and expansion 
of “green growth” investments, including tourism. Funding will be u.scd for development of 
income-generation activities on the border of ccologically-scnsitivc zones; business development 
services to small and medium enterprises in agriculture, tourism, and forcstiy; provision and 
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multipurpose use of water; and loan guarantees for business lending to small and medium 
enterprises in agriculture, tourism, and forestry. As part of the Global Climate Change Initiative, 
resources will also address Mozambicans’ vulnerability to the impacts of climate change and 
climate-related risks. 

• Planned interventions include activities to promote productivity-enhancing technologies, 
deepen rural marketing networks, and address the root causes of chronic malnutrition. 
Activities to improve the trade and investment climate and agricultural sector productivity 
will help the most vulnerable families mitigate environmental risks, increase marketable 
production, and encourage the transition from subsistence to surplus production, thereby 
generating higher family income. 

• Resources will support ongoing tourism sector planning, related policy reforms, and 
strategic investments in destination tourism as a means of building support for sustainable 
resource management and promoting investment in labor-intensive sectors. Mozambique 
has excellent potential to develop high-quality “destination” natural resource-based 
tourism due to its exceptional marine ecology, pristine beaches, and other unique terrestrial 
and lake ecosystems. Tourism’s current undeveloped state is due to the absence of large, 
international investment capable of driving high-value markets and building local supply 
chains. The U.S. Government will support the conservation of key natural areas, promote 
investment in renewable energy with a particular focus on contributing to meeting the 
energy needs of the agriculture and tourism sectors, and promote private investments in 
plantation forestry. 

Food for Peace Title 11: Assistance will raise rural incomes, increase nutrition levels among 
children, and decrease the rate of malnutrition in children under five. Programs will focus on crop 
production, natural resource management, improved storage, farmer association building, 
marketing, village savings schemes, animal traction, business training, seed multiplication, 
nutrition training of trainers and messaging, nutrition home-based visits, growth monitoring, latrine 
construction, water management committees, enriched porridge with local ingredients, messaging 
to pregnant and lactating women, linkages with nearby health posts, and community-based risk 
management. 


Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) will continue to be strengthened. 
The GRM and MCC signed a 5-ycar, $506.9 million Compact in July 2007, which entered into 
force in September 2008. This five-year program will reduce poverty, increase household 
incomes, and reduce chronic malnutrition by targeting assistance in water and sanitation, 
transportation, land tenure, and farmer income activities. Interventions will continue to foster 
investment and stimulate economic opportunities in four northern provinces of the country. 
Compact funding will continue providing access to safe, reliable water supplies and sanitation 
services in cities in three provinces, complementing ongoing programming and ensuring that other 
programs focusing on food security and nutrition, as well as water supply and sanitation, arc 
well-integrated and leveraged to enhance economic and health programs. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Working under the framework of the Country 
Assistance Strategy and subsequent assistance objective agreements, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID)’s Mozambique Mission developed a new Performance 
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Managcmcnl Plan (PMP) and Results Frameworks (RF) for all of its programs. Activity-level 
Perfonnance Monitoring Plans will also be aligned with these new overarching PMPs and RFs. 
New data quality assessments will be completed, and indicators will be adjusted for consistency 
across documents and reports. This process has already started across the Mission. 

In FY 2010, USAID/Mozambiquc completed its annual Portfolio Implementation Reviews (PIR) 
for each Program Area. The management team reviewed performance, progress toward results, 
financial issues, and management eoncerns, PIRs for each program looked at the strategic vision 
and progress toward reaching the assistance objectives, management issues, activity achievements, 
and implementation issues; the program's upcoming procurement plan at the activity level; and a 
financial analysis based on quarterly pipeline analyses. Management decisions from the PIRs 
were agreed upon by those present and documented, so that they can be monitored quarterly until 
resolved or completed. These reviews helped USAID management make informed decisions 
regarding future funding, programmatic emphasis, and use of Development Credit Authority and 
Public-Private Partnerships in USAID programming. In addition, the PEPFAR interagency team 
completed its interagency portfolio review as preparation for COPII. Representatives of all 
agencies at post met together as Technical Working Groups and the PEPFAR Management Team 
to review each activity, analyze the performance of each partner, and look at overall program 
results and issues. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budact and Programmatic Choices: Data collected 
during site visits has proven to be of good quality, and has enabled managers to make informed 
decisions. Site monitoring has been improved over the past year through planning calendars, new 
guidance for site visit reporting, and internal distributions of these reports. The U.S. Mission also 
encouraged interagency teams to carry out joint site monitoring trips to explore possibilities for 
integration and information sharing across agencies, in addition, the health team has established a 
geographical monitoring team that will improve monitoring and project coordination, and it will 
enable the development of working relationships with local government officials and implementing 
partners. 


During the development of the Country Assistance Strategy for 2009-14, analysis of program 
performance pointed to lack of Mozambican huinan capacity across all sectors as a barrier to 
reaching the Mission’s assistance objectives. This led to the inclusion of education as a new 
Mission priority. The outcome of the Democracy and Governance (D(i) assessment led the 
Mission to make DO the highest U.S. foreign assistance priority and to increase its attention to 
those issues, budgeting for stronger programming in the sector. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: While new programming will take time to show 
significant results for both the Education and the DG programs, funding in these sectors should lead 
to long-term impacts in improved education levels, governance, and transparency in Mozambique. 
Specific indicators to measure significant impact arc being defined during the completion of PMP 
and RFs and will be reflected in the detailed program design. 
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Namibia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States will focus its support on Namibia’s long-term stability and prosperity, a goal 
shared with the Government of the Republic of Namibia (GRN). U.S. assistance will strengthen 
Namibian capacity in the fight against HIV/AIDS and strengthen military-to-military relations 
through capacity building. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

102,899 



99,650 

Giobal Health and Child Survival - Slate 

100,809 

100,809 


99,500 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


1,950 


0 

International Military Education and Training 


140 

* 

150 






Non-War Supplemental . si 





TOTAL 

162^199 

102.899 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 

($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Namibia , 


mmmm 

99,650 

1 Peace and Security 1 i | 



150 

International Military Education and Training | | 



.150 

1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



||||[||||||^ 

JlAvt»ftng.liiJ^p)e M Mi 

102,759 



Eteitt and ChOd Survival • ^te 

- 100, 8® 

* 

99,500 

3.1 Health 

100,809 

♦ 

99,500 

Global MeUitb and Child Survival - USAID 

1,950 


0 

3.1 Health 

1,950 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and F'iscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

INamibia 

Td2;8® 



1 Peace and Security 


■,>r , 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

bhib 

3 Investing in Peupic 



Ml-..' 

3.1 Health 



99,500: 

of nliicli: Objective 6 




6.1 Program Design and Learning 


* 

0 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1 8,31 1| 

*1 

8,896 


Peace and Security 

The United States seeks to strengthen its ongoing military cooperation with the CRN, including 
support to the Namibia Defense Force (NDF) in its quest to transform from a threat-based to a 
capabilitics-based military that is responsive to the emerging security needs ofNamibia. The NDF 
remains committed to participating in peacekeeping operations. 

I nternational Military Education and Training flMET): U.S. assistance will deepen 
United States-Namibian military relations through U.S.-based leadership training for NDF warrant 
officers and noncommissioned officers, and one staff course per year for the officer corps. 
Training and education will both enhance professional leadership and provide firsthand experience 
with American values and institutions. 

Investing in People 

The United States is committed to supporting the prevention, care, and treatment of IIIV/AIDS in 
Namibia, 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI - State: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GUI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of OHI. improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Namibia will 
receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Linkages with the Millenniuni Challenge Corporation 

In September 2009, the 5-ycar, $304.5 million Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) 
Compact with the CRN entered into force. The MCC Compact aims to reduce poverty and 
income distribution di.sparities in Namibia through economic growth in the tourism and agriculture 
sectors, as well as through improved educational outcomes. It builds on and complements 
recently completed U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) programs. Although 
USAID and MCC arc working in different sectors, the organizations continue to seek opportunities 
to collaborate where possible to ensure maximum impact of U.S. assistance funds. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluations: USAID/Namibia conducted 10 project evaluations 
under PEPFAR in FY 2010. In addition, USAID/Namibia conducted a portfolio review of all of 
its health programs, including reviewing the programmatic and financial performance for some 
programs. As mandated, USAID conducted partner performance reviews. Performance 
monitoring plans aided in the portfolio review. There arc three ongoing public health evaluations 
of USAID/Namibia projects and two multi-country public health evaluations that involve 
USAID/Namibia. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based on findings 
from the USAID/Namibia health program portfolio review including pipeline analysis, 
strengthening multi-drug-resistant tuberculosis control and management to reduce the current 
burden and risk to people living with HIV/AIDS and to reduce the high cost associated with 
treatment was identified for increased focus in FY 201 1 . It is expected that the treatment success 
rate in U.S. -assisted programs will reach and/or maintain at least 87 percent, in line with the 
Millennium Development Goals, 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Based on the portfolio review, which showed 
significant progress towards achieving targets and impact, the Mission will use FY 2012 funds to 
strengthen the CRN’s capacity to combat the country HIV/AIDS epidemic and intensify efforts to 
strengthen United States-Namibian military relations. Specifically, FY2012 funds will promote 
greater country ownership through increased financial investment by the GRN and health systems 
strengthening technical assistance. 
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Niger 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Niger has been ranked among the bottom five countries on the United Nations Development 
Program Human Development Index since 1990. U.S. foreign assistance to Niger plays a critical 
role in preserving stability in a country vulnerable to political volatility and food insecurity. 

Events over the past two years, including a devastating agricultural harvest in 2009, a record 
harvest in 2010, suspension of non-humanitarian U.S. assistance, and terrorist activity, impact 
U.S. plans and programs in Niger for FY 2012. 

Former President Tandja’s refusal to step down from power after his constitutional mandate 
expired in December 2009 led to the U.S. decision to cut off non-humanitarian aid, including the 
shuttering of the Millennium Challenge Corporation threshold program. In February 2010, a 
military group seized power, capturing Tandja, his prime minister and cabinet, and stood up a 
transitional government with the pledge to return Niger to a civilian-led multi-party democratic 
government in the first half of 201 I . Resumption of non-humanitarian assistance is largely 
predicated upon the holding of credible democratic elections. Increased terrorist activity 
(kidnapping and murder) by al-Qacda in the Islamic Maghreb continues to hamper development 
and relief programs in the northern and western parts of the countiy. 

U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will focus on continuing to improve food security, strengthening 
reproductive health and child nutrition services, supporting productive agricultural enterprises, and 
strengthening military education and training. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJIISJMD TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

16,973 

■--“66,551 

■ * 

15,025 

Development Assistance 

1,973 

1,973 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 1 1 

1 .S.OOO 

63,736 

* 

1 5,000 

International Military Education and Training 

() 

0 

* 

25 

Nonproliferation, Anlilcrrorisrn, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

842 

* 

0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

-V- g 

' A.‘ ■" * 

0 

lOTAL 

16,973 

66,551 


. 15,025 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Niger 

66.551 

* 


■ Peac9 and Securitv 

842 


25 

International Military Education and Training 

0 

* 

' 

1 .3 Stabili/ation Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 


25 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

.Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 


* 

0 

Programs 





1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 


* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 


* 

0 

Development Assistance 

'’IS*' 1 - '■ 



0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 



0 

3 Investing in People 




9,000 

Food for Peace Title 11 



♦ 

9,000 

3.1 Health 


* 

9,000 

4 Economic Growth 



* 


Food for Peace Title II 





4.5 Agriculture 

10,500 

* 


5 Humanitarian As&istance 

. . 


* 






0 




0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


Bim 

' * 

■ 15,025 




25 

1,1 Counter-Terrorism 

HHIS 


0 



* 

25 



IMHUT* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 



0 


—1URKIS! 


y.owi 

3.1 Health 


* 

HHEiD 

4 Economic Growth 




4.5 Agriculture 

10.500 

* 

6,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

48J3fi 


<1 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

48,736 

* 

0 

ol which: Objective 6 S 

997 

* 

800 

6,2 Administration and Oversight 

997 

♦ 

800 


Peace and Security 

U.S. regional counterterrorism efforts under the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership 
(TSCTP) are important, but their effectiveness continues to be restricted because of the suspension 
of military training activities and other TSCTP activities due to allegations of human rights 
violations against the Nigerien military that the U.S. Government imposed in 2008. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET funding supports the Nigerien 
military’s U.S. -funded English language laboratory. English language training will allow 
Nigerien military members to meet minimum language requirements for future training 
opportunities and to participate in international peacekeeping operations. Other priorities for 
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IMET funding include the professional development of Nigerien commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, and targeted counterterrorism and intelligence training. 

Investing in People 

The high level of poverty endured by most of Niger’s people on a daily basis presents huge 
development challenges. Niger continues to have one of the highest infant and maternal mortality 
rates in the world, with 148 deaths per 1,000 live births. In addition, 40 percent of children under 
5 years old arc malnourished, and less than 50 percent of the population has access to an improved 
water source. These statistics were negatively impacted by the poor harvest in 2009, and continue 
despite the record harvest of 2010; malnutrition rates exceed 15 percent in some parts of the 
country. 

Food for Peace Title II: 

• Maternal and Child Health: Funds will be used to improve the health of pregnant and 
lactating mothers and of children less than 24 months of age in chronically food insecure 
areas. Special effort will be taken to assist the most vulnerable populations with targeted 
food assistance in addition to technical assistance and training. 

Economic Growth 

Niger suffers from a chronic child nutritional crisis, and is one of the least economically developed 
countries in the world. U.S. assistance in this area is intended to increase the food security of 
Niger’s most vulnerable populations and address persistent nutritional deficiencies. Funding 
focuses on increasing the agricultural productivity of local farmers in some of Niger’s most food 
insecure regions. Funds will support the launch of a new phase of Food for Peace, targeting 
specific geographic regions of Niger to be identified. 

Food for Peace Title II: Funds will be used to enhance community resilience and human capacity 
to deal with food insecurity. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
enhance and protect livelihood strategics by making sustainable improvements in agricultural, 
livestock, and natural resource management practices. Funds will assi.st with livestock 
production, installation of water wells in pastoral zones, and small-scale irrigation. Ih-ograms will 
also focus on strengthening livelihood capacities in vulnerable arid regions. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Niger’s Threshold Program started in 2008 with two components; Girls’ Education and 
Dcmocracy/Anticorruption. The program was suspended in December 2009 due to restrictions on 
non-humanitarian assistance. The schools constructed under this program were turned over to the 
Transitional Government of Niger in December 2010. As of this writing, no resumption of this 
program or any other program with MCC support is planned. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Every activity implemented by USAID is required to 
have an approved performanee monitoring and evaluation plan. Each plan defines the indicators 
that will be used to measure performance and describes how and when data needed to measure 
performance will be collected, analyzed, and reported. This information is documented in Data 
Quality Assessments, which are completed by USAID personnel for all funded activities. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In-dcpth mid-term 
and final evaluations arc generally undertaken to evaluate and monitor program performance. 
Evaluations arc used to assess program impact on targeted indicators and to determine whether the 
program should be refocused or redesigned to improve results. Final evaluations of two 
multi-year Food for Peace programs will take place during the latter part of 201 1 . The findings 
and recommendations from these activities will be incorporated into design parameters of the new 
phase of programming to start during FY 2012. An Inspector General audit of the multi-year Food 
for Peace program was completed during FY 20 1 1 . The findings and recommendations from this 
audit will be used to improve program monitoring and management during FY 2012. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: New awards to be made during FY 2012 will 
include Food for Peace funding to be determined after a competitive procurement by implementing 
partners. Previous pcrfomiancc in similar programs will be one criterion for new awards. Other 
ongoing activities will be monitored by USAID staff, and the results of these field efforts will 
inform future funding decisions as required. 
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Nigeria 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Nigeria is preparing to conduct its third democratically held general elections in April 2011. A 
successful election will help Nigeria become a more stable, democratic anchor state in West Africa. 
On the other hand, if the elections arc not perceived to be credible, many of the country’s social and 
economic vulnerabilities may be exacerbated. In FY 2012, U.S. assi.stancc will continue to help 
Nigeria build a more sustainable, wcll-govcmcd dcjnocracy; a more diversified economy; and a 
healthier, more educated population. Funding will help respond to the continued problem of 
corruption and conflict. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will continue 
to implement projects in health, education, and democracy in two states: Bauchi and Sokoto. 
Activities in other sectors that have a nationwide impact, such as HIV/AIDS, will also be sustained. 
In addition, activities by USAID, the World Bank, the United Kingdom Department for 
International Development, and African Development Bank Country Partnership Strategy II will 
continue with a focus on improved governance, non-oil growth, and human development. The 
partnership will help ensure greater impact, more effective support, and closer coordination of 
donor activities. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

AMUSTEO f OTAU (Enduring + War Supp) 

614,159 

616,180 



Development Assistance 

70,967 

70,967 

* 


Foreign Military Financing 

1,350 

1 ,850 

♦ 

1,000 

Global Fiealth and Child Survival - State 

471,227 

471,227 

* 

471.227 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

69,100 

69,100 


117,000 

Inlernalional Military Education and Training 

965 

1,016 

* 

950 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

500 

500 


0 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

50 

1 ,520 


0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL 

614,159 

616,180 



660,453 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
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Nigeria ■ 
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* 
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* 
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* 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 
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4.2 Trade and Investment 




4.4 Infrastructure 

1,500 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

25,000 

* 

15,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

0 

* 

1,020 

4.8 Environment 

0 

♦ 

3,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Nigeria 


' * 

66(l.45.t 

1 Peace and Security 

7.486 

* 

■6.030 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

1,520 

* 

0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,366 

* 

1,950 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

0 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

0 


0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

2,600 

« 

4,080 

2 Cot erning Justly and Democratically 

21.367 

* 

27.71(6 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,167 

* 

5,796 

2.2 Good Governance 

8,000 

♦ 

10,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

9,000 

* 

4,000 
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($ in thousands) 


FY2010 FYlOll FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


2.4 Civil Society 

3.200 

* 

8.000 

3 Investing in People 

v;: 557,827 


604,547 

3.1 Health 

-543,827 

* 

-589,247 

3.2 liducalion 

14,000 

* 

1 5,300 

4 Kcononiic Growth 

29,500 

* 

22,080 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

3,000 

* 

3,060 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1,500 


0 

4.5 Agriculture 

25,000 


15,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

0 

* 

1 ,020 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

3,000 

of which: Objective 6 

36,805 

* 

37,503 

6.! Program Design and Learning 

4,061 

* 

1 ,300 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

32,744 

* 

36,203 


Peace and Security 

Decades of military rule have had a negative effect on the professional development of the Nigerian 
armed forces, and the country’s military is still in need of reform. Continuing violent outbreaks in 
Jos and parts of northern Nigeria disrupt development and highlight continued fragility in Nigeria. 
The country’s police and military forces have weak capacities, and a culture of impunity persists. 
U.S. assistance is focused on implementing activities to professionalize Nigeria’s military and 
police. A recent antiterrorism capabilities assessment deemed Nigeria at high or critical risk of 
terrorist threat in more than a dozen categories, including land and maritime border security, 
critical infrastructure security, and explosive incident countermeasures. Therefore, 

U.S. assistance will be provided to strengthen Nigeria’s capacity to deal with these threats. Two 
new conflict mitigation projects will be launched to respond to the conllict in the Niger Delta and 
the increasing extremism in northern Nigeria. The first project will work to increase stability by 
mitigating extremism, thereby increasing the legitimacy and capacity of governance structures to 
defend religious freedom. The second project will be a cro.sscutting activity focusing on 
promoting a stronger and broader collaboration between the Government of Nigeria (OON) and 
civil society to reduce sources of communal tension and violence in selected states. 

Dcvelonmcnt Assi.stancc (DAI: Funding will be used to implement activities to .strengthen 
Nigeria’s early-warning and response mechanisms designed to mitigate conflict. Assistance will 
focus on building the capacity of civil society, faith-based organizations, government institutions, 
and other stakeholders to address ethnic and religious tensions, communal violence, and political 
conflicts. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFJ: Nigeria is a major contributor to peacekeeping operations and 
a partner in the Africa Contingency Operations Training and Assistance program, which provides 
training for Nigerian peacekeeping forces deploying to missions throughout the continent, 
including Darfur and Liberia. FMF funds will be used to procure and maintain equipment that will 
enhance Nigeria’s capability to deploy to peacekeeping missions and to address threats to maritime 
security. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): In FY 2012, IMET funding will boused to 
professionalize Nigeria’s officer and noncommissioned officer corps, and promote effective 
civilian oversight and respect for human rights and the rule of law. 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

Although Nigeria has yet to recover from a generation of military rule, civil society organizations 
(CSOs) have significantly influenced policy reform and processes. The efforts of U.S.-supported 
CSOs have resulted in the passage of key transparency and accountability laws, including the Fiscal 
Responsibility Law, the Public Procurement Law, and the Nigerian Extractive Industries 
Transparency Initiative Law. Given this success, and the possibility that Nigeria’s 201 1 general 
elections could result in an 80 percent turnover of elected officials in USAID’s focus states. 

United States FY 2012 assistance will continue to target civil society and permanent government 
staff Assistance will likely expand to other states in FY 2012, including states in the Niger Delta. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Good Governance: Good governance activities will focus on promoting increased 
transparency and accountability at state and local levels by providing technical assistance 
to improve budget development and fiscal responsibility. Technical assistance will help 
citizens to better understand the roles and responsibilities of state and local government, 
and establish mechanisms for citizen participation in the government’s decision-making 
processes. Through its local government program, the U.S. Government will continue to 
train state and local officials, promote increased transparency and accountability, and 
improve health and education services, water and sanitation, and related rural infrastructure. 

• Political Competition and Consensus Building: Prominent political figures from the 
United States, Africa, and Europe will help train members of political parties on code of 
conduct, conflict management, party-platform development, and financing. Assistance to 
the elections commission will continue, and will focus on maintaining voter registry, 
organizing and conducting national and state elections, and resolving election disputes 
more effectively. Additionally, the strength and efficiency of the judicial system will be 
improved with U.S. assistance. 

• Civil Society: Funds will be used to continue training civil society and the media to work 
with key government officials on development issues and to advocate for policy reform. 
U.S. assistance will target nongovernmental organizations and private sector players, 
including women’s and faith-based organizations, that have demonstrated commitment to 
reform, and a willingness to work with government to foster greater transparency in the use 
of resources for the public good. 

Investing in People 

Access to a quality education basic and health care is very low in Nigeria, with the greatest need for 
assistance in the predominantly Muslim north. Nigeria has an extremely high number of 
out-of-school children and young adults with limited literacy and numeracy skills. There are 30 
million primary school-aged children in the country, of whom an estimated 7 million are not 
enrolled in school. Of those currently in primary school, less than one-third will attend junior 
secondary schools, and even fewer will proceed to senior secondary school. 

Nigeria’s maternal mortality rate is among the highest in the world. In the northern states, where 
childbearing starts very early and births arc closely spaced, the total fertility rate averages over 
seven births per woman. In Nigeria, infant and child mortality rates arc extremely high, with 
about one million children that die each year before their fifth birthday. Contraceptive prevalence 
is low, and an estimated 3.6 percent of the population is infected with HIV/AIDS. The 
Millennium Development Goals (MDG) to reduce maternal and child mortality in Africa cannot be 
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achieved without major improvements in Nigeria, and yet Nigeria has been making much slowcr 
progress on maternal and child health indicators than most other African countries. 

Development Assistance (DAt: 

• Basic Education: FY 2012 resources will be used to focus on strengthening state and local 
government capacity to deliver basic education services by addressing key issues in the 
management, sustainability, and oversight of basic education in two northern Nigerian 
states. This approach will address policy development and implementation, strengthen 
information management and use of data for decision-making, and increase accountability. 
Programs will increa.sc the access to education and other services for orphans and 
vulnerable children. Education sector plans will be evaluated and implemented, existing 
education management information systems will be enhanced, and new teacher 
management information systems will be developed. Civil society and community 
participation in educational planning, decision-making, and monitoring will be increased. 
Special emphasis will be placed on increasing access for the most disadvantaged 
populations, including girls, by providing incentives to encourage school retention and 
completion rates. Programs will improve teacher training for primary and early childhood 
education, focusing on numeracy and literacy skill development and active-learning 
methodologies. Preschool activities will continue with additional support from the 
President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). These activities will include a 
nationally televised adaptation ofSesame Street, providing children, especially orphans 
and vulnerable children, age-appropriate health and life-skills information and 
Icaming-rcadincss skills in reading and arithmetic. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: USAID will use FY 2012 funds to support water and 
sanitation activities for health-related programs, investments in basic education, and 
activities centered on social and economic services and protection for vulnerable 
populations. Funding will support programs to reduce illness and death from water-borne 
disease through support for water sources and latrines in USAID’s focus states and other 
areas. Aetivitics will support increased availability of water treatment products in rural 
areas, and incorporate communications activities to promote improved hygiene. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (Gill) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Through PEPFAR, Nigeria will receive significant support to build partnerships to provide 
integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country, and support 
orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: Funding will improve the quality of 

maternal, newborn, and child health services, as well as prevention, care, and treatment 

.services. These activities will build on accomplishments in which the United States played a 

major role, such as in the reduction of polio eases to the lowest level in Nigeria’s history. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): To reduce the rates of death and disability, especially among the 
co-infected HIV/AIDS population, U.S. assistance aims to double the ease detection rate 
and halve the incidence of tuberculosis over the next 1 0 years. Assistance will support the 
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GON in pursuing high quality and enhanced “Directly Observed Therapy Short-course” 
therapies, so that patients arc monitored while taking medication to ensure compliance 
with the drug regimen and treatment success. The assistance will also support upgrading 
laboratories to intensify TB ease-finding and the development of policies and strategies 
that will further strengthen TB prevention and treatment. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Nigeria does not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
bo made when the FY 20 1 2 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): Funds will significantly expand assistance 
throughout Nigeria to improve the health of women and children, and to drive mortality 
and morbidity rates down in the short term. Activities will strengthen the GON’s capacity 
to deliver, manage, and supervise primary health care services effectively; upgrade 
technical skills of health care providers; renovate facilities; provide contraceptives, drugs, 
insecticide-treated bed nets, and equipment; and improve health systems, including data 
collection, for more appropriate operational decision-making at service delivery sites. 
Additionally, assistance will initiate a strategic approach to the prevention and treatment of 
fistulas, 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): In select states in the north, where 
the lowest contraceptive prevalence rate and the most social resistance to family planning 
exists, U.S. assistance will support integrated FP/RH and MCH strategies to foster a more 
accepting environment for these services. FP/RH activities will increase the demand for 
these services through an expansive communication program. In addition, the 

United States will work with private sector providers to expand access and quality of 
services. The U.S. Government will work with the state and local governments to focus^ 
on high-impact interventions at the primary health care and referral hospital levels. 
Promoting synergy, the United States’ maternal health and obstetric fistula care programs 
will continue to provide family planning services in portions of three northern states’ 
health facilities. FP/RH interventions will continue to address issues related to gender 
inequality. To strengthen the enabling environment and acceptance of FP/RH programs, 
community members will continue to be trained to reach out to men through the “Men as 
Partners” program. These programs work to eliminate cultural and religious barriers 
preventing women from accessing health services. 


Economic Growth 

Nigeria has enjoyed relatively strong economic growth over the past seven years, but poverty is still 
a major concern. While oil accounts for 95 percent of export earnings and 85 percent of 
government revenues, agriculture employs 70 percent of the population and accounts for only 2.6 
percent of exports. Economic growth in Nigeria is constrained by inadequate infrastructure, 
unreliable power supply, lack of incentives and policies that promote private sector development, 
and poor access to quality education. Sustained broad-based economic growth and poverty 
reduction are critical to Nigeria’s economic stability. 
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Development Assistance (DA): 

• Trade and Investment: Customs regulation, trade facilitation, and trade policy reforms 
will enhance regional trade by improving transport linkages, increasing supply to regional 
markets, and ensuring adherence to international standards. U.S. assistance will also 
focus on expanding investment opportunities through microfinancc. 

• Agriculture: Programs will be aligned with the Feed the Future Initiative, the U.S. Global 
Hunger and Food Security Initiative, to address policy constraints at the local and national 
level, as well as support the harmonization of Nigeria’s economic policies within the wider 
region of West Africa. Technical assistance will help build Nigeria’s capacity to 
participate more fully in the Comprehensive Africa Agriculture Development Program. 
■Activities will continue to support the timely distribution of inputs such as fertilizer, seeds, 
and pesticides. In order to help Nigeria make further progress towards meeting the 
MDGs, U.S. assistance will support the GON’s food security activities, improve trade 
policy and transportation corridor development, support agricultural policy and irrigation, 
and increase farmer training, seed development, fertilizer supply, and technology 
development. 

• Economic Opportunity: Funds will be used to support the GON’s poverty-alleviation 
efforts with a focus on improving agricultural productivity and expanding jobs in the rural 
sector where the majority of poor people are concentrated 

• Environment: USAID will continue its assistance to Nigeria’s Presidential Task Force on 
Power. Support to the Bureau of Public Enterprises and the Nigerian Electricity 
Rogulatoiy Commission is helping to ensure that the energy sector is fully liberalized and 
effectively regulated, and will be continued. USAID supports the Independent Power 
Providers Association of Nigeria and others to reduce gas flaring and to increase electricity 
production and the use of renewable energy sources. 

Performance information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluati on: In FY 2010, USAID Nigeria undertook several 
program evaluations and assessments to measure programmatic and financial performance. The 
Mission conducted its annual comprehensive portfolio review of all activities. The review 
analyzed programmatic, financial, strategic, and management issues to determine whether 
activities were achieving intended results and Imancial pipelines were within agency standards. In 
addition, USAID program managers conducted site visits and reviews with implementing partners 
to monitor program implementation and performance. The Office of Financial Management also 
regularly monitors implementing partners to ensure that they arc exercising appropriate and needed 
financial and administrative controls in the management of project funds. Where identified, the 
Mission requested corrective actions, set target dates for action completion, and then conducted 
follow-up. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Assessments and 
evaluation key findings were used as building blocks for new programs that w'crc designed during 
the fiscal year. For example, the economic growth and environment sector conducted two major 
assessments of its agriculture port folio. The assessments recommended a strong emphasis on 
sustainability and the need to work more closely with state and local governments, as well as the 
importance of the value chain as a model for sustainable outcomes. These recommendations were 
incorporated into the follow-on activity design. 
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The Mission’s health office worked with the GON, other donors, and implementing partners to 
carry out a strategic review of the Nigerian fistula-care program that led to revisions for USAID 
fistula project planning. In addition, operations research on the distribution of treated bed nets for 
malaria control informed improvements to anti-malaria projects. 

The education program funded the Nigeria Education Data Survey, in which household-level data 
will be used to inform education program management and decision-making by providing 
stakeholders with accurate and current data to influence education policy reforms. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 20 1 2 funds will support critical programs to 
improve governance, education, and agriculture. U.S. assistance will foster increased 
transparency and accountability of state and local government operations. 
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Republic of the Congo 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to the Republic of Congo is focused on maintaining peace and security, 
professionalizing the armed forces, and helping prepare those forces to participate in regional 
peacekeeping missions. Increasing the country’s capability in the area of maritime security 
(including port management) and training arc vital to supporting the country’s ability to prevent 
conflict and preserve the security it has developed over the past 10 years. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSffB TOTAL (Enduring + Wai^Supp) 

125 

4,926 

' * 

125 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

4,794 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

125 

132 

* 

125 






Non-War Supplemental ^ — 

0 

0 

* 

II 

TOTAL 

■= ,..125 


lil,:,:' ' ” * 

1.25 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Republic of (he Congo 



...1.25 

I Peace and Security . 

132 

BHHI 

i 


International Military Edimmtion and Training 

132 

* 

125 

1 .3 Stabilization Operation.s anti Security Sector Reform 

132 

* 

125 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 


* 

0 


■ 4,794 

* 

'I'f fS- 0 


4,794 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Republic of the Congo 


* 

125 

1 Peace and Security 

132 

♦ 

125 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1.32 

* 

125 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

4,794 


0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

4,794 

* 

0 


Peace and Security 

Programming priorities under this Objective arc geared towards transforming the Congolese 
military into a force that is respectful of civilian control of the military and supports human rights 
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and democracy. A professional military force is necessary for stability within the country and for 
effective border and coastal protection. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET ’l: IMET funds will support 
professionalization of the Congolese military. In particular, IMET courses will focus on 
civil-military relations, maritime and port security, leader development, and human rights. 
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Rwanda 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

'I’he United States continues to assist Rwanda with its reconciliation and rebuilding efforts 
following the 1994 genocide by strengthening the Government of Rwanda’s (GOR) ability to rule 
justly, provide basic services for the populace, and foster economic growth, particularly through a 
significantly strengthened agricultural production and food security program. Additionally, 

U.S. assistance in Rwanda aims to support regional economic integration, spur business 
development and entrepreneurship, promote a professional military, and improve democratic 
institutions and the rule of law. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

208,172 

212,351 


* 

241,383 

Development Assistance 

45,900 

45.900 

* 

65,983 

Food for Peace Title 11 

0 

4,167 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

200 

200 

* 

200 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

124,072 

124,072 

« 

120,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

37,500 

37,500 

* 

54,700 

International Military liducalion and Ifaining 

500 

512 

* 

500 






Non-VVar Supplemental 


vsaf''0 

* 

- , 0 

TOTAL 

208,172 

212,351 

* 

241,383 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Rwanda 


* 

241,383 

1 Peace and Security 



■ 700 

Foreign Military Financing 


» 

200 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



200 

Internationa] Military Education and Training 

512 

* 

, 500 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

512 

* 

500 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

5,000 


6,586 

Development Assistance 


gpip* 

6,586 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

500 


1 ,050 

2.2 Good Governance 

4,000 


4,500 

2.4 Civil Society 

500 

4= 

1 ,036 

3 Investing in People 

168,572 


179,700 

Development Assistance 

7,0(«) 

- 

' ' 5,000 

3.1 Health 

2,000 

* 

0 

3.2 Education 

5,000 

* 

5,000 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


Global Health _and Child Survival - State 

3.1 Health 

Global Health and Child Surv ival - US AID 

3.1 Health 

jCconomic Gro wth _ . 

Development ^^^tence 

4.4 infrastructure 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


4.8 Environment 

unpmitarhtB AssisttuMte ; 

aod for Ptace Ttfle | 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4.4 Infrastructure 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


4.8 Environment 


5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


6.1 Program Design and Learning 


6.2 Administration and Oversight 


Peace and Security 

The United States provides training in human rights compliance and stability operations to the 
Rwandan Defense Forces (RDF) in addition to providing material support to the RDF to bolster its 
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participation in peacekeeping operations. Rwanda is the world’s sixth-largcst contributor of 
troops to international peacekeeping missions, most notably to the United Nations/African Union 
Mission in Darfur, where a Rwandan officer serves as overall force commander. 

Fo rcian Military Financintt (FMF): U.S. assistance, managed by the Department of State, will 
provide training focused on professionalization of the Rwandan officer and noncommissioned 
officer (NCO) corps, and to develop their NCO academy. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): U.S. assistance, provided through the 
Department of State, will continue to focus on enhancing the professional, technical, and tactical 
proficiency of the RDF. Programs will include training to strengthen the capacity of the Rwandan 
military to participate in peacekeeping operations and training for Rwandan military personnel in 
human rights, militaiy justice, and civil-military relations. 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

Strengthening democratic governance, including ensuring full respect for the rule of law and 
human rights, is a top priority for U.S. assistance. This assistance focuses on building capacity 
within the GOR to improve democracy and governance, and on supporting the capacity of civil 
society to advocate more effectively on rulc-of-law- and human-rights-rclalcd issues. Programs 
will seek to sustain and build upon the gains made under the Millennium Challenge Corporation 
Threshold Country Program. 

Development Assi.stancc (DAI: 

• To support rule of law and human rights, the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) will fund programs to strengthen the justice system and increase access to justice; 
build the human and institutional capacity of targeted government institutions and civil 
society organizations; promote national reconciliation; enhance political pluralism and 
consensus-building; provide education, training, and support services for youth; and 
enhance the capacity of government and civil society to address land-related issues 
holistically as a means of mitigating potential conflict 

• To support good governance, U.S. assistance will strengthen public institutions, support 
increased government decentralization, develop more vibrant political parties through 
youth training, and continue to contribute to professionalizing print and radio media. 
Assistance will also strengthen GOR financial management and external oversight 
capacity so that an increasing share of U.S. assistance can be channeled through GOR 
systems. 

• U.S. assistance will strengthen the capacity ofnational and local civil society organizations 
to affect local and national government policies and decision-making, which will also 
promote the rule of law and human rights. 

Investing in People 

Rwandans have realized significant improvements in education and health, and the GOR has 
embarked on innovative reforms to capitalize on and accelerate those achievements. Rw'anda has 
also shown commitment to basic education by eliminating primary and lower-secondary school 
fees, expanding free education from 6 to 9 years, and increasing net enrollment in primaiy schools 
to 94 percent, with equal attendance for boys and girls. However, the Rwandan education system 
needs continued support to prepare children sufficiently to participate in a knowledge-based 
economy. The United States is the largest donor in the health sector, and U.S. assistance has 
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contributed to significant improvements in maternal and child health, including a drop in infant 
mortality from 86 to 62 per 1 ,000 live births between 2005 and 2008. Rwanda has been selected as 
a Global Health Initiative (GHl) Plus country, and will receive additional technical and 
management support to implement GUI’s approach quickly, focused on improved efficiencies, 
effectiveness, and sustainable health outcomes through better integration and leveraging of health 
investments. Specifically, in GHI Plus countries, the United States will pursue enhanced 
opportunities to build upon existing public health programs, improve program performance, and 
work in close collaboration with partner governments, across U.S. Government agencies, and with 
global partners. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: Assistance will strengthen teaching and learning so that Rwandan 
children leave primary school with solid skills in literacy and numeracy, giving them the 
foundation needed for developing the analytical, critical thinking, and communication 
skills necessary to thrive in a knowledge-based economy. Working in close partnership 
with the GOR, USAID will improve the teaching of reading and math, the availability and 
use of instructional materials, the use of English instruction, and teacher motivation. 
Funding will also help out-of-school youth acquire the necessary literacy and numeracy 
skills to seek employment, qualify for continued job training, or re-enter the formal school 
system. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with partner 
countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: Through PEPFAR, Rwanda will receive 
significant support to build partnerships for integrated prevention, care, and treatment 
programs throughout the country, and to support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: USAID will continue to support programs 
for malaria prevention and treatment, improved maternal and child health, family planning and 
reproductive health, and nutrition, as part of the Global Health Initiative. USAID assistance 
will help build the capacity of governmental and nongovernmental partners, including human 
resources. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufTiciently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Rwanda does not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made when the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): USAID will continue to provide high-impact MCH 
services, such as antenatal care, safe and clean assisted delivery, essential and emergency 
obstetric care, essential newborn care, and immunization 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: USAID will further expand access to 
voluntary family planning services and support nutrition interventions to ensure improved 
pregnancy outcomes and to reduce high rates of malnutrition among young children. 
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USAID assistance will also strengthen the capacity of the overall health system to 
implement and manage these types of services and programs. 

• Nutrition; Activities will support the implementation of the GOR’s National 
Multi-Sectoral Strategy to Eliminate Malnutrition in Rwanda 2010-13. These aetivitics 
will build upon lessons learned from the community-based prevention of malnutrition, an 
analysis of social and behavioral practices influencing infant and young child nutrition, and 
implementation of the Rwandan President’s Emergency Plan to Address Malnutrition. 
Malnutrition prevention activities will focus on behavior change, strengthening 
community-based nutrition services to identily and respond to all forms of malnutrition, 
and multi-sectoral district-planning processes. These activities will complement efforts 
using Development Assistance funds under the Feed the Future (FTF) initiative, the 
U.S. Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will continue to focus on expanding economic opportunities in rural areas, 
principally by transforming the agriculture sector from its current subsistence nature to market-led, 
commercial agriculture. In particular, U.S. assistance will develop sustainable market linkages in 
targeted staple and export-crop value chains, deliver innovations to enable sustainable agricultural 
growth, and advocate for improved policy. The United States will also expand economic 
opportunities through ccotourism, helping to protect Rwanda's rich biodiversity. 

Development Assistance (DAI: In March 2007, Rwanda became the first country to sign a 
Comprehensive Africa Agricultural Development Program (CAADP) compact, committing itself 
to generate sustained agricultural growth of six percent per year. USAID will support 
implementation of the GOR’s Strategic Plan for the Transformation of Agriculture, which reflects 
Rwanda’s CAADP commitments. Funding will also increase access to finance, particularly for 
the poor and vulnerable; enhance the employability of youth; and support rural income growth 
through cco-tourism and environmental protection. 

• Agriculture: As part of FTF, Rwanda was the first country to sign a CAADP compact in 
2007 and complete an agriculture country investment plan. Its strong performance on 
economic indicators and numerous measures of country commitment to the Initiative’s 
goals indicate that deep levels of investment will effectively accelerate rural economic 
growth and enhance stability in this post-genocide country. FY 2012 resources will assist 
the GOR to privatize the fertilizer market gradually and minimize post-harvest losses in the 
bean and maize value chains. Programs will also build on investments made to date in 
selected export crops, coffee and pyrethrum, as well as improve dairy quality. 
Complementary investments in rural feeder roads and information and communications 
technology will provide farmers with greater access to markets, and U.S. assistance will 
help strengthen Rwanda’s limited agricultural research capacity. The program will assist 
the Rwandan Agriculture Research Institute to produce actionable, demand-driven 
research and develop systems to ensure its results arc disseminated to the field through an 
improved extension network. Drawing on extensive U.S. experience w'ith higher 
education partnerships in Africa, the program will also provide cost-effective, long-term 
degree training by forging partnerships between United States and Rwandan universities 
so that the country begins to produce a steady stream of qualified agricultural researchers 
and extension agents. 
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• Private Sector Competitiveness and Economic Opportunity: USAID will continue to 
improve economic opportunity for Rwandans by supporting key business-sector reforms 
and interventions in the financial sector, agricultural sector, and tourism. USAID will 
work directly with the GOR to promote private sector competitiveness by advancing 
business-friendly policies and strengthening local industry associations. U.S. assistance 
will continue to engage youth in workforce development by linking them with new 
employment opportunities created by the private sector. 

• Environment: Global Climate Change (GCC) initiative assistance will improve the 
sustainable management of water resources - the GOR’s highest climate change adaptation 
priority - to impact positively human health, food security, and resiliency to climate change 
for vulnerable populations in targeted watersheds, thereby simultaneously addressing FTP, 
GCC, and Water for the Poor Act objectives. Continued investments in sustainable 
ccotourism and improving the livelihoods of populations living near targeted biodiversity 
hotspots will promote conservation of Rwanda’s rich biodiversity. 


Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

A Millennium Challenge Corporation Threshold Program agreement was formally signed at the 
end of FY 2008. USAID implements the Threshold Program, which addresses Rwanda’s voice 
and accountability, civil liberties, and political rights indicators by strengthening the judicial sector, 
civic participation, and the media to promote civil rights and liberties. Implementation began in 
FY 2009, and will conclude in FY 2012. FY 2012 Development Assistance funding for the 
Governing Justly and Democratically Objective will sustain and build upon the gains made by the 
Threshold Program. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The U.S. Mission conducts monitoring and evaluation 
in both the budget and planning process and during program implementation and review. Several 
tools are used at different stages, ranging from rapid snapshots of financial health to in-depth 
reports of program impact. These tools include portfolio reviews, program evaluations, 
performance management plans, and pipeline analyses. Portfolio reviews are conducted on a 
semiannual basis, reviewing implementation progress and performance monitoring to ensure that 
targets are being met and, if they are not, to revise program design. Performance Management 
Plans are in place for each foreign assistance Objective - Investing in People, Governing Justly and 
Democratically, and Economic Growth - ensuring that performance information is being used to 
inform the planning process. 

In FY 2010, the Mission focused on developing a web-based, partner-reporting performance-data 
management system so that USAID partners can enter data locally (by district, then by either sector 
or project site, depending on the activity). The system will facilitate performance monitoring 
against targets and timely compliance with reporting requirements, such as the annual Performance 
Plan and Report. USAID can use the system to report on data pertaining to USAID alone, avoid 
attribution error in reporting, and reflect each partner's contribution more accurately. This 
facilitates more effective program management and oversight, including timely and credible 
data-quality assessments. It also makes possible accurate Geographic Information Services 
mapping. All partners entered performance data and targets into the web-based system for the 
first time in 2010. 
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In FY 2010, USAID also performed several key evaluations, assessments, and studies to inform 
project and program design, best practices, and lessons learned. These studies arc shaping the 
direction of the FTF and GHI. USAID also commissioned a strategic assessment to inform its 
now basic education strategy. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID used a 
recent impact evaluation of the U.S. Government’s investment in the coffee sector over the past 
decade to decide whether continued support to the sector was warranted under FTF. The 
evaluation showed that USAID could effectively implement the same approach to develop other 
high-value crops. An evaluation of USAID's dairy compctivencss program, planned for early 
2011, will inform a decision about whether to extend or redirect the existing program. Finally, an 
improved livelihoods program will incorporate a rigorous impact evaluation to test the program’s 
central hypothesis that integrating microfinance with non-financial services, such as health and 
education, can address the needs of the poor more effectively. 

Despite significant achievements in the area of maternal and child health, on average, one Rwandan 
woman dies every three hours duo to pregnancy-related causes, approximately half of all children 
arc chronically malnourished, and there is high incidence of fistula. Given this need, in FY 2010, 
USAID continued to support communities, the central government, district authorities, and 
civil-society organizations to provide an integrated package of quality high-impact maternal, 
neonatal, and child health services in a sustainable manner, promoting good governance and 
decentralization. 


Relationship Between Buduet and Performance: FY 2012 funding is expected to make significant 
contributions to agricultural growth in Rwanda. Through its investments in staple crops, the Feed 
the Future strategy for Rwanda can be expected to raise the incomes of 280,000 to 3 1 8,000 
households by $4 1 to $203 annually, depending on the GOR's success in improving yields. The 
investment will also bring 75,000 of Rwanda’s poorest, particularly women, into priority value 
chains. By FY 2012, the number of tourists to targeted national parks will more than triple over 
FY 2010 levels, generating income for households that otherwise might earn their living through 
the unsustainable exploitation of Rwanda’s biodiversity. 

FY 2012 funding will also have a significant impact on the health sector, particularly HIV/AIDS 
through PEPFAR. Combined efforts arc expected to produce the following impacts nationwide: 
an increase from 56 percent in FY 2008 to 90 percent in FY 2012 of 1 IlV-positivc pregnant women 
who receive antiretroviral therapy to reduce the risk of mother-to-child transmission, an increase 
from 75 percent in FY 2008 to 90 percent in FY 2012 in the number of pregnant women who arc 
tested for HIV and know their results, and an increase from 77 percent in FY 2008 to 90 percent in 
FY 2012 of eligible adults receiving antiretroviral treatment. 
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Sao Tome and Principe 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Sao Tome and Principe (STP) is focused on improving the 
professionalism and capacity of the country’s small military and coast guard and enhancing its 
maritime security efforts. Situated off the coast of West and Central Africa in the oil-rich, 
strategically significant Gulf of Guinea, STP is a member of the Economic Community of Central 
African States, which is the focus of an increasing number of regional security initiatives. 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance supports the professionalization of the country’s armed forces, with a particular 
emphasis on enhanced civil-military relations and improved maritime security capabilities to 
interdict illicit shipments of people and goods, including arms, and deter unregulated fishing and 
other illegal activities. 
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International Military Education and Training (1MET1: IMET funds will continue to support 
professionalization of the military in STP. In particular, IMET training will focus on leader 
development, port security, the maintenance of small patrol boats, and effective maritime boarding 
and interdiction techniques. 
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Senegal 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Senegal, a predominantly Muslim country, has historically played a positive and stabilizing role in 
the sub-region of West Africa and within the Islamic community, due to its long democratic 
tradition and its ethnic and religious tolerance. However, like many developing countries, Senegal 
faces internal threats to its stability due to a growing youth population, limited employment 
prospects, increasing urbanization, limited supply of public and social services, and limited private 
sector investment, which is critical to job creation. These internal pressures have been coupled 
with the gradual erosion of good governance and transparency. U.S. assistance will encourage 
democracy, good governance, and national reconciliation while promoting economic growth, 
agriculture, and natural-resourcc-managemcnt-led development in rural areas. U.S. assistance 
also promotes improvements in health care, access to voluntary family planning, malaria reduction, 
promotion of middle school education, and increased professionalism and capacity of security 
forces. 
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(S in thousands) 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
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* 
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Peace and Security 

Promoting improved security in the Casaniance region to ensure stability within Senegal continues 
to be a top U.S. priority. In response to a resurgence of at Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb, and in 
order to maintain internal and regional stability, the Senegalese military will be trained in 
peacekeeping and counterinsurgency operations and narcotics control. 

Development Assistance (DA): Funds will support capacity building of the Government of 
Senegal (OOS) and civil society to promote peace and resolution to the 29-year conflict with the 
Movement of Democratic Forces of the Casamance (MFDC) rebel forces. The United States will 
work with the National Agency for the Reconstruction of the Casamance, civil society 
organizations, groups within the MFDC, and other community groups to promote reconciliation, 
reduce criminality, and promote the ultimate goal of a concluded and implemented peace 
agreement. The U.S. Government, in partnership with other donors, will encourage the GOS to 
develop and implement a regional strategy for peace and development in the Casamance and to 
reach a negotiated settlement. The United States will encourage peace and reconciliation through 
relationship-building activities such as workshops, facilitated dialogues, and technical assistance. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl: Funds will be used to enable the military's continued 
participation in collective response to peace threats in Africa. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETF In order to achieve regional security 
goals, IMET funds will support the training of Senegalese peacekeeping forces and the continued 
development of a professional, apolitical military. Programs will enable the Senegalese armed 
forces to remain an important regional partner in the war on terrorism and to serve effectively in 
United Nations, African Union, and Economic Community of West African States peacekeeping 
operations. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

While Senegal remains one of the few stable democracies in West Africa, U.S. assistance will 
expand efforts to promote greater transparency and accountability, strengthen fiscal 
decentralization, and support free, fair, and credible elections in 2012. 

Development Assistance (DAI: The United States will launch a robust strategy to achieve 
accountability and transparency in key public institutions at both national and local levels. 

U.S. programs will strengthen the functions of state organizations involved in fighting corruption 
to diagnose and propose improvements so they can audit, publish findings, and initiate sanctions 
when necessary. A focus will bo to identify and empower “champions” from both the public and 
private sector interested in improving .systems that encourage transparency and accountability. 

With increased support for decentralization at the local level, programs will also build interest and 
momentum within civil society to advocate for improved transparency and accountability. For 
example, activities will support, fiscal decentralization, which is needed to improve good 
governance across Senegal. U.S. Government-funded activities in good governance and 
decentralization complement the European Union’s support to the non-state actors’ platform of the 
GOS’s National Program for Good Governance. Additionally, the German Development Agency 
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focuses on decentralization. The United Nations Development Program will continue to support 
an e-governance program to ensure and promote transparent government processes that are 
accessible to the public. 

By strengthening the GOS’s electoral process and autonomous electoral body, funds will help 
Senegal prepare and hold free, lair, and credible elections in 2012. U.S. assistance will support 
political parties to increase the participation of women and youth in the political process, utilize 
democratic procedures for candidate selection, and implement voter-oriented effective campaigns, 
thereby promoting a transparent political process. The United States participates in a donor 
working group on elections and political processes to ensure harmonization of efforts. 

Investing in People 

Senegal continues to work toward achieving the Millennium Development Goals in both the health 
and education sectors. In an effort to continue achieving results and to meet the GOS’s long-term 
economic growth objectives, Senegal requires critical investments to enhance access to quality 
education and health services. 

Development Assistance (D A): 

• Basic Education: Quality education in Senegal is inhibited by the lack of trained teachers, 
low math and French skills, and an unsupportivc school environment. The goal is to 
improve educational outcomes and productivity to increase job skills for Senegalese youth. 
The U.S, Agency for International Development (USAID) is currently and will likely 
remain the only donor investing in Senegal’s middle schools. To improve the quality of 
education, USAID will continue training teachers to utilize new curriculum to teach 
reading and math, promote faculty development, support teacher-training centers, and 
improve school management and governance. In addition, USAID will promote the 
delivery of internet service to middle and secondary schools, support educational 
opportunities to more than 10,000 vulnerable children currently excluded from the fonnal 
school system, and encourage greater involvement and investment in education on the part 
of the Senegalese private sector. The U.S. Government’s work in education has already 
yielded notable results with middle school exam pass rates jumping from 35 percent to 53 
percent in USA[D-.supportcd regions. Pilot efforts will continue to expand opportunities 
for out-of-school youth education, community service, and employment, USAID will 
continue working with the GOS in the education sector to increase accountability and 
transparency, including support for the analysis of national education accounts. Donor 
partners active in the education sector, such as the World Bank and Japan International 
Cooperation Agency, work together under the coordination of a rotating lead donor 
agency. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: U.S. assistance will continue to pursue comprehensively 
the goals of the Water for the Poor Act. Although Senegal is making progress on urban 
water supply, it has been less successful in the development of the Riral water sector and 
both the rural and urban sanitation sectors. The United States will scale up its water 
activities by addressing the interrelated social, governance, economic, ecological, 
sustainability, and capacity challenges. Activities will build capacity for water and 
sanitation governance and provide small grants for water and sanitation infrastructure. 
Programs will focus on underserved zones in rural and peri-urban areas, and work closely 
with the World Bank, the African Development Bank, and the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency. 
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Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: Through the Department of Defense 
HIV/AIDS Prevention Program, funds will be used to support the Senegalese Armed 
Forces’ HIV/AIDS Program, which provides soldiers, gendarmes, and their families with 
counseling and testing services. GHCS - State funds will also support HIV education and 
testing of all troops and gendarmes deployed on peacekeeping missions throughout the 
continent and beyond. 

This funding will allow the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) to continue the expansion 
of existing HIV surveillance activities in Senegal, as well as enhancing data management 
and analytic support for the National HIV Strategic Information Program within the 
National AIDS Control Program. 

• Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI - USAID: U.S. assistance provided will work 
to decrease maternal and child mortality, and prevent infectious diseases and other 
illnesses. 

• HIV/AIDS: Senegal has one of the lowest HIV rates in sub-Saharan Africa, but behaviors 
of vulnerable populations such as commercial sex workers and men who have sex with 
men create the risk for a more widely spread epidemic. The U.S. Government, through 
USAID and Department of Defense, will focus assistance on these vulnerable groups as 
well as the military to ensure they have access to a comprehensive package of HIV/AIDS 
health services. The CDC will also work to strengthen HIV strategic information in the 
country through design and implementation of a national HIV ease-reporting system and 
other surveillance activities. USAID will support prevention activities including behavior 
change communication, management of sexually transmitted infections, voluntary 
counseling and testing, and condom provision and promotion. For people living with 
HIV/AIDS, USAID will support the provision of psychosocial and nutritional counseling 
services, TB/HIV co-infection management, and income generating activities to afford 
access to drugs that treat opportunistic infections. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Senegal docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made when the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): USAID assistance will build upon the extensive 
community-based network of providers that also implement PMI activities to increase 
access to an essential package of MCH services. In addition, at the clinic level, funds will 
ensure a nationwide package of MCH interventions to make pregnancy and childbirth 
safer, build capacity for effective service delivery and outreach services, and expand the 
availability of essential services. 
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• Family Planning (FF) and Reproductive Health: USAID will use this funding to assist the 
GOS to increase the contraceptive prevalence rate by addressing the current unmet need for 
voiuntaiy family planning products and services. Specific program activities will include 
public information and education campaigns, expanding the availability of FP methods, 
and improving FP counseling. 

• Nutrition: Nutrition activities will be implemented as part of the Feed the Future and 
Global Health initiatives, interventions will promote community-based nutrition 
programs, with a focus on enhancing the quality and diversity of the diet of malnourished 
children. Funds will support a variety of activities, such as the training of health staff in 
nutrition issues, the promotion of micronutrient supplementation and food fortification 
programs for women and young children, and the promotion of breastfeeding and optimal 
complementary feeding practices in early childhood. 

Economic Growth 

Economic development remains one of the United States’ highest priorities in Senegal. Poor 
infrastructure, a weak and unnecessarily complex business environment, and low growth rates arc 
key challenges for Senegal’s economic development. In addition, environmental degradation is 
deteriorating the agricultural and natural resource base, which threatens the livelihood of the 
majority of the population. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Trade and Investment: The lack of a labor code favorable to investment, poor 
infrastructure, di fficult access to land, inconsistent application of commercial law, and 
burdensome and frequent tax audits arc key challenges for Senegal’s economic 
development, U.S. assistance will be used to help Senegal reverse these trends by 
developing a competitive business environment, increasing trade and investments, 
increasing agricultural productivity, promoting public-private partnerships, and enhancing 
the sustainable and profitable use of natural resources. More specifically, technical 
assistance will be provided to analyze the constraints in the production and marketing of 
specific products in order to increase the number of products exported, and to expand 
support to sectors targeted by Senegal’s Accelerated Growth Strategy. Success in 
expanding trade for several targeted markets and in transferring responsibility for the 
management of natural resources to local communities is expected to encourage 
sustainable private sector investment on a broader scale. 

• Agriculture: As part of the President's Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed 
the Future (FTF), USAID will support the GOS to design and implement a country-led 
comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth 
through market-led agricultural development. Activities will also be geared to ensuring 
that the extremely poor in Senegal benefit from greater access to affordable and healthy 
foods. Feeder roads will be developed in key corridors to ensure produce can be brought 
to market. Nutritional status will be improved by supporting nutritional programs and 
education about nutrition-rich foods. With larger and more concentrated investments in 
agriculture to address the structural imbalance in the supply and demand of food supplies, a 
sub-regional approach will be taken in West Africa to increase the production and 
marketing of food staples, reduce food prices, and increase incomes and revenue needed to 
buy food. The United States will work with African and international private companies, 
along with local and international nongovernmental organizations, foundations, fanner 
organizations, and national and regional agricultural research and trade organizations to 
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increase agricultural productivity and production through the deployment of improved 
technologies and management practices. Regional trade in food staples will be increased 
by strengthening food staple market structures and the operation of key trade and transport 
corridors. Sound market-based principles will help to ensure that staple food systems are 
working effectively. 

• Environment: The U.S. Government will complement FTP interventions with activities 
to ensure that Senegal’s natural resources arc managed in a sustainable manner, and the 
necessary policies arc enacted to promote a sound business environment. Assistance will 
be provided to expand activities in biodiversity conservation and coastal water resources 
into new geographic areas in order to reverse the trend of degradation of wildlife and the 
natural resources base. Funds will also be devoted toward improving the management of 
natural forests located in Senegal’s undcrprotcctcd dry land forests, and in the management 
of targeted coastal resources. 

USAID is the chair of the donor working groups on agriculture and on the private sector, and 
participates in working groups centered on agriculture and fisheries. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Senegal benefits from a Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) Compact worth $540 million to 
work on infrastructure projects (roads and irrigation schemes) in the northern and southern parts of 
the country. The Compact officially entered into force in September 20 1 0, and activities are 
expected to be complete in 2015. MCC will build 376 kilometers of national road network, open 
10,500 hectares of new irrigated land, and rehabilitate 26,000 hectares in the northern and southern 
parts of Senegal. Given the importance of Senegal River Valley rice to addressing Senegal’s food 
security challenges and the high potential of the Southern Senegal Zone, these investments provide 
USAID with a unique opportunity to leverage and complement the MCC effort. MCC will begin 
rehabilitating roads in late 201 1, which will coincide with the implementation of USAID’s 
agriculture productivity interventions under FTF. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID conducts biannual portfolio reviews to measure 
progress toward achieving key results, analyze funding pipeline levels, and determine future 
resource requirements. USAID also uses field visits as a management tool of day-to-day 
implementation of specific activities or projects. The purpose of site visits is to ensure project 
implementation is following the agreed-upon annual work plan, and to identify any areas for 
improvement or coordination. In addition, in FY 2010, USAID conducted two midterm program 
evaluations: the HIV/TB program and the Health Financing program. USAID also conducted a 
crosscutting gender assessment and an urban assessment to inform implementation and future 
program direction. To provide sound data for all donor and GOS activities, USAID funded 
important GOS nationwide assessments: the Demographic and Health Survey and a vulnerability 
assessment, which was implemented by the World Food Program. In FY 2011, USAID plans to 
conduct an assessment of working with youth, a midterm review of effective school construction 
mechanisms, as well as final evaluations of the community health program and the social marketing 
program. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID is 
currently developing a Country Development Cooperation Strategy, a Health strategy, and a FTF 
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strategy that will take into account the findings of the abovementioned assessments. The 
vulnerability assessment, in particular, will provide national-level data for determining areas of 
intervention for nutrition and FTP activities to ensure that the poorest of the poor are reached. 
Findings during the regular portfolio reviews directly impact USAID budget requests. In addition, 
USAID conducts an annual ,Ioint Portfolio Review with the GOS to assess progress achieved 
against indicators and any obstacles that have impeded implementation. 

Relationship Between Budaet and Performance: FY 2012 funds will allow the United States to 
train 26,000 farmers to improve agricultural productivity and access markets, enable a 70-pcrccnt 
increase in the value of intrarcgional exports of agriculture products, and increase the gross margins 
per hectare of rice, maize, and millet by about 1 5 percent. Additionally, with FY 20 1 2 assistance, 
it is expected that every domestic sleeping area in the 14 regions of Senegal will be covered by a 
long-lasting insecticide treated net, which can decrease malaria cases by an estimated 50 percent 
from FY 201 1 levels. This, in conjunction with other MCH interventions, could lead to an 
estimated 19-pcrcent decrease in all cause mortality for children under age 5. USAID/Senegal 
also anticipates a two-pcrccnt increase over FY 2010 levels in the contraceptive prevalence rate, 
indicative of a stronger national reproductive health program. 
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Seychelles 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Enhancing maritime security and maintaining a strong bilateral relationship with Seychelles are 
important to the United States, as these actions will ensure a more stable Indian Ocean region. 
United States foreign assistance to the Seychelles focuses on maritime defense, border security, 
and reform. These activities help to strengthen coastal maritime security capacity - a key factor 
given the piracy issues in the region - and promote democratic institutions in Seychelles. 
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1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

118 

* 

100 


Peace and Security 

United States-funded programs will help to educate Seychellois military leaders about 
United States democratic ideals, including the apolitical role of a military organization that is 
responsive to a civilian-controlled government. In order to support ongoing efforts to counter 
violent extremism in the region while promoting self-sufficiency and self-management, these 
programs will integrate courses on coastal security with a counterterrorism focus. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETi: IMET funds will support 
professionalization of the military. In particular, IMET funds will support military training in 
maritime security, defense resource management, civil-military relations, military justice, and 
professional military education. Activities will also include development courses for junior 
officers in the Army and the Coast Guard to help professionalize the military. 
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Sierra Leone 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Sierra Leone has made considerable progress in achieving peace and political stability after an 
1 1 -year civil war that ended in 2002. However, many serious development challenges remain. 
These include entrenched corruption, weak governmental institutions that do not provide even 
minimal public services, sluggish economic growth that fails to create needed jobs and 
opportunities for a growing youth population, abysmal health conditions, and widespread poverty. 
U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will focus on continuing efforts to help the Sierra Leonean military 
become more professional and apolitical, building more effective governance and political 
processes, and spun ing economic growth and Job creation by strengthening agricultural 
productivity, trade, and investment opportunities. New activities in FY 2012 will seek to improve 
law enforcement’s capacity to support the electoral process. 

Request by Aecount and Fiseal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADWSfED’fOTALfEnduriiig 

31,150 



22,724 

Economic Support Fund 

18,000 

18,000 

* 

9,824 

Food for Peace Title II 

12.000 

12,000 

* 

12,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

0 

200 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

500 

500 

* 

500 

International Military Education and Training 

400 

403 

* 

400 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

250 

250 

* 

0 






Non-War Suppletnental 




* 

0 

TOTAL 

31,150 



22,724 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Sierra 1 iCone 


■ * 

122,724 

1 Peace and Security 

853 

* 

400 

I'nreign Military Financing 

200 

* 

0 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Relbnn 

200 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

403 


400 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomi 

403 

* 

400 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

250 


0 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Rcfomi 

250 

* 

0 

2 (Joverning Justly and Democratically 

9,500 

* 

8,000 

Economic Support Fund 

9,500 

* 

"-..8,000 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

7,500 

♦ 

2,000 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.2 Good Governance 

2,000 

* 

■■B 


0 

* 









3.1 Health 


* 

6,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 




3.1 Health 




4 Economic Growth 




Economic Support Fund 




4.5 Agriculture 

5,690 



4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,000 

* 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,100 

* 


4.8 Environment 

710 

♦ 


Food for Pwtee Tltte U 

o.OOO 

* 


4.5 Agnculture 

6,000 

* 



Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




swp .1 > ..^1 


fb * • V ■* * 



1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

853 

* 


1.5 Transnational Crime 

0 

* 




~ 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


>it 


2.2 Good Governance 


* 


2.4 Civil Society 

0 

* 


.3 Invisflnji in Feopfe 

11 


■■RETT 


■ms 




4.5 Agriculture 

1 1 ,690 

* 

7,824 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,000 

♦ 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,100 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

710 

* 

0 

Ilf which OhiCLtivi ft -j. ' " 

iM.. 

'' ■ 1,600 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

330 

* 

400 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

870 

* 

1,200 


Peace and Security 

United States assistance will continue activities to help Sierra Leone consolidate peace, build 
security, reinforce its territorial integrity, and resist terrorist and other security threats. 

U.S. programs will provide technical assistance and capacity building to help professionalize the 
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military and allow more effective participation in peacekeeping operations, and conduct maritime 
security operations. 

International Military Education and Training f IMET): In FY 2012, the United States will 
continue to work with the Republic ofSierra Leone Armed Forces (RSLAF) to help professionalize 
its operations by improving leadership and management skills, and to develop conflict resolution 
strategies and maritime law enforcement capacity. 

U.S. assistance will also continue support for the RSLAF’s training-of-trainers program for 
noncommissioned officers. This program helps ensure that leadership and management concepts, 
doctrine, and strategics become part of military culture through regular training of military 
personnel at all levels, from new recruits to enlisted soldiers and senior officers. Funding will 
support conflict resolution strategics that help to resolve community disputes before they escalate 
into violence. These skills will assist the Sicira Leone military in w'orking with civil society to 
overcome its negative perceptions of the RSLAF following numerous military coups and the 
violence of the civil war of 1 991-200 1 . IJ.S. support will also assist the RSLAF Maritime Wing in 
building its capacity to enforce fishing laws. Revenue raised through tines on illegal fishing 
would help maintain Sierra Leone's coast guard patrol boats, thereby reducing dependency on 
international donor assistance. Additional support through IMF.T funds will help the Maritime 
Wing combat smuggling and piracy, enhance civil-military cooperation, and improve defense 
resource management. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Sierra Leone faces significant challenges in democracy and governance, including con'uption, 
weak government institutions, gender inequalities, uninformed and ineffective civil society, and 
inadequate media services to support the process of decentralization. 

Economic Support Funds (F.SF): In FY 2012, U.S. assistance will continue advancing democratic 
principles and practices in Sierra Leone. This will include supporting efforts to decentralize the 
central govornmenf s authority and help local governments become increasingly responsive to their 
citizens. Funding will promote dialogue among civil society, communities, and the local district 
councils, as well as help civil society coalitions advocate for improved service delivery. State 
democratic institutions and independent media will be engaged to increase access to accurate 
information and improve dialogue. These activities will result in more transparent and 
accountable systems and a more peaceful, democratic and pluralistic society. Support to the 
Special Court ofSierra Leone will continue fora final year, ending in FY 2012, 

Investing in People 

Sierra Leone has one of the world’s highest child and maternal mortality rates. Reducing these 
rates is the highest health-sector priority of the Government ofSierra Leone (GOSL), a goal that is 
also supported by the United States. 

Food for Peace Title II: The program will continue to improve newborn, child, and maternal 
health care by training health and community workers, offering health and nutrition education, and 
providing supplementary feeding for vulnerable households. U.S. assistance will also support an 
expansion of polio immunization activities. Training allow's for more effective community-based 
childhood disease prevention and management strategies for better care and nutrition, such as good 
infimt and child feeding practices, full immunization, hygiene practices like hand washing, and 
prompt referral to health care providers. District health staff, traditional birth attendants, and 
members of community health committees will benefit from this training. In the long term, these 
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efforts will help Sierra Leone to meet its priority health objective of reducing child and maternal 
mortality. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of GHI, improving health outeomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Sierra Leone will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals 
of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). 

Economic Growth 

Agriculture accounts for 45 percent of Sierra Leone’s gross domestic product, and is the primary 
source of employment. The GOSL has made agriculture its primary priority sector. U.S. support 
for agriculture will assist the GOSL to achieve its agricultural development objectives and 
contribute to accelerated growth. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Using an integrated approach, U.S. assistance programs will 
continue to accelerate economic growth and boost incomes through agriculture. In the agriculture 
sector, programs will provide technical assistance, agribusiness training, farming inputs, and 
improved agricultural technologies. Additionally, U.S. assistance will establish and strengthen 
producer and market associations, develop value-added agricultural products, and improve 
standards and regulations that impact agricultural market and services. Farmers’ access to 
agricultural market information will also be improved resulting in increased food security; more 
employment opportunities, particularly for unemployed youth; increased income; and an expanded 
private sector involvement and investment. 

Food for Peace Title 11: The program will continue to improve food security and nutrition for 
vulnerable rural households and increase farmer incomes principally through increasing agriculture 
productivity and supporting the growth of rural microcnterprisc. These goals will be 
accomplished by providing farmers improved agricultural technologies and increased access to 
market information and business development services. The activity will continue to increase 
food production and improve household incomes for vulnerable populations, especially children, 
youth, and mothers. Programs funded by both Food for Peace Title II and ESF focus on improving 
food security among vulnerable populations. The Food for Peace Title II program focuses on 
children and nutrition and on improving access to food, while the ESF program aims at increasing 
productivity and economic opportunities for the vulnerable adult population. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 20 1 0, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) conducted an annual portfolio review, as well as regular performance and 
financial reviews. Performance was measured principally through each project’s Performance 
Management Plan, which tracks progress through indicators and annual targets. In addition, 
USAID staff conducted regular field visits, shared their findings and recommendations with 
implementing partners, and followed up on the implementation of recommendations. 

In FY 2011, USAID will conduct an end-of-program evaluation of its multi-sector project, the 
Program on Promoting Agriculture, Governance, and the Environment (PAGE), which was 
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initiated in FY 2008. USAID will also conduct a situational study of its priority sectors to inform 
future program direction. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Protirammatic Choices: In FY 2010, the 
smallholder commercialization program helped to strengthen agricultural productivity and 
marketing, increase farmer incomc.s, and promote economic growth. Over 1 0,000 farmers (46 
percent women) participated in field training on agricultural productivity, farming as a business, 
and basic business management skills, helping them to identify economic opportunities and 
negotiate with market actors. In FY 201 1, USAID will w'ork closely with the OOSL better to align 
programs to the agricultural commercialization strategy adopted by the government. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 Budget request is based on an 
analysis of the country’s needs, the .solid performance and comparative advantage of the 
United States, and the fact that the GOSL, with its ambitious Agenda for Change, has proved to be 
a reliable development partner. 
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Somalia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. foreign policy objectives in Somalia arc to promote political and economic stability, deny the 
use of Somalia as a haven for international terrorism, and alleviate the humanitarian crisis caused 
by years of conflict, drought, flooding, and poor governance. While the mandate of Somalia’s 
Transitional Federal Government (TFG) expires in August 2011, the Djibouti Peace Process will 
continue, and U.S. assistance will target post-transitional governing arrangements. 

U.S. development assistance will also focus on the more stable areas of Somaliland, Puntland, and 
areas of central Somalia. The United States will work closely with other donor partners and 
international organizations to support social services and the development of an effective and 
representative security sector, including military, police, and the justice sector, while supporting 
ongoing African Union peacekeeping efforts. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


lS2,t76 

* 

HjliSO 

Economic Support Fund 

28,270 

31,270 

* 


Food for Peace Title 11 





Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



* 


International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 



* 


Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

IB 


* 

2,000 

Peacekeeping Operations 



* 




HIBH 




IBWWIil? 










Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Somalia ' . . ; | # . ' 

— l-kll/rl 

■k 


1 Peace and Security 11 


* 

HHlii'iMjil! 

Economic Support Fund I I 


. ■* 


1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 


international Narcotics L'ontrol and Law Enforcement 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 




Niiiipriditcialioii. \iililri rorisin. Demining and Related 
Programs 


-v 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

353 


0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



2.000 

Peacekeeping Operations 

ia2.(KX) 

* 

■Hifi! 


ISO 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Rcfonn 

102,000 

* 

51.000 

2 (:(>vcrnin!> ,hisll> and Democratically 

11,270 

; 

8,721 

Kconomic Support Fund 

11^70 


8,72 1 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,757 

* 

5,241 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

6,433 

* 

2,480 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,080 

* 

1,000 

3 Invcsling in People 

6.5.50 

* 

6,650 

fkonomlc Support Fund 

5,000 


■, 5.100 

3.2 Educalion 

5,000 


5,100 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,.550 


1,550 

3.1 Health 

1,550 

* 

1 ,550 

4 Feoiiomic Grovylh ' 

3,000 

* 

3,000 

Kconomic Support Fund ■' ’ 

3,(M)0 

* 

3,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

3,000 

* 

3,000 

5 Ifumanitarian Assistance . 

15,003 


0 

■ Food for Peace Title H 

i5i003 

Hi 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

15.003 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Somalia ■ 

*‘"452,176 

■ '* 

82,371 

1 Peace and Security 

116,353 


64,000 

I.l Counter-Terrorism 

353 

* 

0 

1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

104,000 

* 

55,000 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

12,000 

* 

9,000 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

1 1 ,270 


8,72! 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

0 

2.2 Good (iovernanee 

3,757 

* 

5,241 

2.3 Political Compelition and Consensus-Building 

6,433 

* 

2,480 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,080 

♦ 

1 ,000 

3 InvESling in People 

6,550 


6,650 

3.1 Health 

1,550 

* 

1,550 

3.2 Educalion 

5,000 

* 

5,100 

4 Economic Growth 

3,000 

* 

, , , 3,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

3,000 


3,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

15,003 


0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

15,003 


0 

of which; Ob jective 6 

2,683 


3,779 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

300 

* 

1 ,200 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,383 


2,579 
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Peace and Security 

Terrorist operatives continue their efforts to disrupt the political process through attacks against 
Somalia’s TFG, the African Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM), and civilian targets, including 
humanitarian aid workers, journalists, and civil society organizations. Chronic insecurity and 
worsening drought conditions arc the most critical challenges facing Somalia today. 

U.S. assistance will support critical capacity-building efforts for the Somalia National Security 
Force (NSF), as well as the peacekeeping efforts of AMISOM in close coordination with other 
international donors. Funds will also provide economic opportunities for youth at risk of 
recruitment into antigovemment militias. 

E conomic Support Fund (ESF): ESF will support projects that generate rapid employment with a 
focus on vocational skills training and creating employment opportunities for disadvantaged youth. 
Community-driven programs in targeted areas will be supported to increase economic 
opportunities in the short term, build confidence in the peace process, and contribute to the 
development of a more comprehensive recovery plan in the long term. U.S. assistance will train 
government and civic leaders in conflict mitigation and reconciliation, and will support national- 
and regional-level peace and reconciliation processes that facilitate dialogue. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEl: U.S. assistance will support the 
international community’s ongoing Security Sector Reform effort in Somalia by building the 
capacity of civilian authorities to oversee the new security institutions. Specifically, the 
United States will help to establish civilian policing and develop the skills of the criminal justice 
sector to provide internal security and combat violent extremism. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADRI: U.S. assistance will 
provide operational support to and develop local capacity for conventional weapons destruction 
programs (humanitarian mine action and small arms and light weapons destruction, including 
destruction of any man-portable air defense systems), including the destruction of abandoned 
munitions caches or the contents of poorly maintained ammunition storage points in Puntland and 
Somaliland. In addition, the United States will fund the operations of the TFG Police Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal (EOD) unit in Mogadishu. To the degree that the security situation on the 
ground permits, funding will also enable the TFG Police EOD unit to conduct EOD activities in 
Galguduud and Mudug. 

The United States also will provide antiterrorism training and assistance through the Antiterrorism 
Assistance (ATA) program. Due to the non-permissive training environment in Somalia, the 
training will be conducted in Kenya. ATA will assist the Somali TFG and law enforcement 
entities in Somaliland and Puntland in improving their leadership skills, strengthening law- 
enforcement institutions, enhancing investigative capabilities, and improving the security of the 
country’s porous land, air, and maritime borders. These programs will help local authorities to 
solidify and expand the rule of law in Somalia and ultimately counter terrorist operations in the 
country. 

Peacekeeping Operations (PKO): The United States seeks to bolster AMISOM’s operational 
effectiveness by facilitating the deployment of battalions, providing mobility and force protection 
assets, providing peacekeeping soldier and battalion staff training, and providing equipment. Past 
program performance has demonstrated that the lack of sufficient forces, mobility assets, and force 
protection assets have severely limited the ability of AMISOM to conduct patrols in Mogadishu 
and expand its area of operations beyond a few key installations. Training, including specialized 
training in marine operations, counter-improviscd-cxplosivc-device operations, and combat 
medical procedures, has proven critical for AMISOM to operate effectively in Mogadishu. 
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U.S. assistance will also support training activities for the NSF conducted by regional states and 
other organizations by providing training, equipment, and logistical support. Funding may also 
support direct provision of training and advisors to the NSF by the U.S. Government. Supporting 
these forces is critical to the overall effort to stabilize Mogadishu and south-central Somalia, as 
AMISOM cannot conduct counterterrorism and counterinsurgency operations under its current 
mandate. U.S. support will also continue to emphasize the importance of civilian protection and 
accountability as a critical factor in enabling AMISOM to meet its mandate successfully. Funds to 
pay the United States portion of the UN assessment for support of the UN Support Office for the 
African Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM) arc being requested in the Contributions to 
International Peacekeeping Activities account. 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

The achievement of lasting political stability in Somalia requires promoting and strengthening 
governance, political competition, and consensus building. Somalia’s political transition faces 
formidable challenges. Assisting Somalia to develop stable, legitimate, and durable government 
institutions is a critical element of the U.S. strategy. The United States will support an 
incremental approach to democratic processes based on the differing realities of each region. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): U.S. assistance will support efforts to re-establish appropriate 
executive functions, including rebuilding the administrative capacity of local institutions that 
provide basic services. Assistance will support post-transition governing arrangements in order to 
build an effective, representative government. Specifically, programs will support the provision 
of experts from the Somalia diaspora to transfer skills, knowledge, and experience to colleagues in 
specific ministries to build capacity within government institutions. 

Programs will promote peaceful agreement on democratic reform, nilcs, and frameworks, and 
enhanee civil society engagement in democratic processes. In collaboration with other donors, the 
United States will support inclusive consensus-building initiatives related to peace agreements, 
national dialogues, referenda on key issues, and the aiTangcment of the post-transition governance 
structures. ESF will also support ongoing capacity-building programs for the regional and local 
administrations in Somalia, with an emphasis in Somaliland and Puntland. 

Investing in People 

Basic health indicators in Somalia arc among the lowest in the world, with a life expectancy of less 
than 46 years. Maternal and child health indicators arc dire. Limited access to education is a 
serious challenge, as evidenced by a primary gross enrollment rate of only 28 percent. Improving 
access to basic health, water, and education services will pave the way to a more promising future 
for Somalis, and will help boost confidence in the post-transition government and credible regional 
authorities. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): 

• Basic Education: By supporting basic education, the United States expects to increase the 
number of educated Somalis, help develop life skills in students, and advance messages of 
tolerance. Funds will continue to support an integrated education and water program that 
focuses on classroom rehabilitation and the provision of water and sanitation facilities for 
targeted schools. Support will include special emphasis on the enrollment of girls and 
children from vulnerable communities, U.S. assistance will improve both access to and 
the quality of education services through the rapid expansion of non-formal and alternative 
education systems, particularly distance learning through radio-based programs for those 
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most at risk (primarily women and girls, youth, internally displaced persons, and illiterate 
urban youth). The United States will collaborate with the public, private, 
nongovernmental, and religious sectors on these programs. 

Global Heath and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHl) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of GHl, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Maternal and Child Health: To help improve the health of Somalis, activities will focus 
on basic maternal and child health interventions at the health facility and community 
levels. FY 2012 resources will build upon prior-year activities to support maternal and 
newborn health in targeted areas that will align with other health donor resources and 
activities conducted through the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s 
Transition Initiative for Somalia. Support will be provided in FY 2012 to strengthen the 
health sector to address challenges in maternal and newborn care, including access to 
quality care, community support and services, and referral services and skilled outreach. 
U.S. support will focus on antenatal, postnatal, and newborn care for vulnerable rural and 
urban populations. Funding will be provided to train community midwives and female 
community health workers. 

In addition, the United States will continue to fund the World Health Organization’s Somalia Polio 
Eradication Initiative to support countrywide polio campaigns and the polio surveillance system. 
Since routine childhood immunization in Somalia is reported to be about 30 percent, polio 
immunization campaigns arc essential for maintaining high levels of immunity against poliovirus. 
Active surveillance is critical to ensure the rapid detection and response to any imported case of 
poliovirus. 

Economic Growth 

Despite years of conflict and the absence of a central government, the Somali economy has been 
relatively resilient due to the vibrancy of the private sector and civil society. As the security and 
governance institutions at the national level and south-central regions are reestablished, there are 
opportunities to support the economic recovery process, which is crucial to long term stability in 
Somalia. This is a critical time to work to expand business and livelihood opportunities in order to 
build confidence in the peace process and in emerging governing institutions. Broad-based 
growth to generate employment and income is crucial to effective consolidation of peace and 
reduction of poverty in Somalia. Somalia’s private sector has led the economic recovery by 
building schools and medical facilities, and establishing one of the most sophisticated cellular 
networks in Africa. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): U.S. assistance will support local authorities and private sector 
groups to improve the enabling environment for investment, generate more productive 
employment, and improve livelihoods in the targeted regions. Providing Somalis with jobs and 
other economic opportunities may reduce their likelihood of joining extremist groups and piracy 
networks or engaging in antigovemment and criminal operations. By assisting Somali authorities 
and other institutions that arc committed to peaceful political processes, the United States expects 
to help create an enabling environment for business and long-term development. U.S. assistance 
will support two specific areas that are the engines for economic growth in Somalia: private sector 
development, including women’s business development; and livestock and other productive 
sectors (fisheries, gums and resins, and natural resource management). The United States will 
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mitigate risks posed by the dynamic security situation by operating in areas of relative peace and 
security and adopting a community-based flexible approach. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Bvaluation: Somalia is a uniquely challenging operating 
environment, given the difliculty for U.S. personnel to access the country and conduct effective 
oversight. Nonetheless, the United States continues to pilot innovative programs to monitor and 
evaluate the impact of U.S. assistance. In FY 2010, USAID/East Africa engaged a contractor 
under a pilot program to assist in periodic monitoring of its Somalia programs. The current 
contractor is testing its ability to operate in a high-threat environment. This one-year pilot activity 
is examining specific activities in south-central Somalia and other programs throughout 
Somaliland and Puntland. A longer-term third-party contract will begin in FY 201 1 to provide 
monitoring, evaluation, and verification inspection for the U.S, Government to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of its aid delivery in Somalia. USAID will continue to conduct 
quarterly strategic review sessions to monitor and assess the impact of the program, given the 
ever-changing dynamics. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budttet and Programmatic Choices: in FY 2010, 
USAID conducted an evaluation of the Somalia Interactive Radio instruction Program (STRIP). 
The evaluation of the SIRIP program concluded that the program is improving teaching and 
learning in formal school and learning centers, and is providing access to basic education for 
35,000 out-of-school learners in internally displaced persons camps and in marginalized 
communities, in order to strengthen the program, the evaluation recommended an increase in 
capacity development activities for Ministry of Education officials, particularly at 
mid-management levels, to better their understanding of Interactive Radio Instniction (IRl) 
programming. This would increase the sustainability of these investments. The evaluation also 
recommended that SIRIP make every effort to integrate IRI into the formal curriculum for 
sustainability purposes. Finally, the evaluation also suggested that SIRIP strengthen its 
teacher-training component and continue its outreach to Quranic schools. 

As a result of the evaluation of the SIRIP education project. Ministry of Education officials are 
better engaged and have increased their participation in key trainings, technical discussions, and 
monitoring missions. USAID has initiated discussions with Ministry officials on the possible 
integration of IRI into die fonnal curriculum. SIRIP is also reviewing the teacher-training 
component and working closely with Ministry officials and other partners who arc engaged in 
teacher training to improve their own training curriculum. Lastly, SiRlP is continuing its outreach 
to Quranic schools and has partnered with the Ministry of Religion to conduct a study on the 
learning environment. 

Relationship B et ween Budget and Performance: New funds programmed under the Peace and 
Security objective will be directed towards the development and impiementation of activities that 
promote political reconciliation. It is expected that community-driven programs in targeted areas 
will increase economic opportunities in the short term, and will build confidence in the peace 
process and contribute to the development of a comprehensive recovery plan in the long term. 
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South Africa 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

South Africa has made remarkable strides towards building a prosperous and peaceful democracy 
since 1994 and is now a strategic partner of the United States, particularly in the areas of security 
and trade. In addition to the growth of trade and investment between the United States and South 
Africa, the United States is promoting opportunities for increased bilateral cooperation on 
international issues. 

For South Africa to increase its leadership in the region, it must, with U.S. and other donor 
assistance, address high levels of crime, economic inequality, and health threats, including some of 
the highest HIV/AIDS and tuberculosis (TB) infection rates in the world. U.S. assistance will 
focus on improving education standards and teacher training, strengthening governance and 
judicial sector capabilities, building capacity in agriculture to address regional food security, and 
developing clean energy to adapt to global climate changes. Increased investment to address 
South Africa’s economic growth and health needs will yield great benefits to the country’s internal 
stability and poverty reduction, while helping it achieve its Millennium Development Goals. 
Improving the capacity of its security force will enable South Africa to take a lead role in United 
Nations and African Union regional stability and seeurity, including in Zimbabwe, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Madagascar, Sudan, and Cote d’Ivoire. Improving aid effectiveness is a 
joint goal of the United States and South African Governments. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (EnduriBg + War Supp) 

577,560 

579,930 



Development Assistance 

13,941 

16,316 



Foreign Military Financing 

800 

800 

* 


Global Health and Child Survival - State 


545,969 

* 

509,969 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



* 

16,500 

International Military Education and Training 

850 

845 

* 

875 

International Narcotics Control and l..aw 
Enforcement 

0 

0 

♦ 

3,000 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,500 

1,500 

* 

1 ,050 






Noii-War SuppIciiieHtal 

.... Q 


* 

- 

0 

fOTAl. ;> 


579,930 

izim 

5<il,936 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 






mmm\ 

MW* 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Dcvciupment Assistance 



1,530 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 

1 ,530 

Korcign Military Financing 


# 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 




international Military F.tlucatinn and Training 


■H^HI 

87' 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


BBi 

875 

international Narcotics Control and Law F ntnrcemeiit 


— — E 

■iHHI 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



2,500 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 



500 

Nonpruliferarioh, Antltcrrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

l.SIK) 

. * 

. D'-O 

1 . 1 Counler-Ten’orism 

1,500 


750 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

* 

300 

2 C.os 1 1 ning .lustls .iiid ncmoci arl< ally 



A?i,!jrsV 3,000 

- - . a- - ^ 

Development Assistaiuo 






* 


2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 

hb 

3 investing in PeopR ^ _ 

SS2,-»44 

■ * 

531.469 

Dcv’clopmcnt Assistance 

I— iKX^ 

* 


3.2 Education 

2,375 

♦ 


Global Health and Child Survival - State 

' 545.969 



3.1 Health 

545,969 

* 


Clabal Health andChild Survival - IISAID 



■BSIB 

3,1 Health 

■HE^ 

SB 

16,500 

4 EchBonjfSGrtrwth '..a ' , . , , _ , 

■HS 


■IKEilB 

Dcvabpnilif ‘Assistance ' , 

11,941 

til 

i 20,313 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

0 

♦ 

1,020 

4.3 Financial Sector 

3,500 


4,590 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Compeliliveness 

6,441 

* 

7,702 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

5,000 


Request by Program Area and Piscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

South Africa ' ‘ 


lllllllllllll 

561,936 

1 Peace and Security 



7,155 

1 . 1 Counter- Terrorism 

1,500 

. .. 

* 

750 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

* 

300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

1,645 

* 

4,075 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

0 


500 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

2,000 


1 ,530 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

0 

* 

3,000 
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($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

1,500 

2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 

1,500 

3 Investing in People 


S(>2,K»4 


531,469 

3.1 Health 

560,469 

* 

526,469 

3.2 F.ducation 

2,375 

* 

5,000 

4 Economic Growth 

11.911 

1 * 

20. i 1.2 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

0 

* 

1,020 

4.3 Financial Sector 

3,500 

* 

4,590 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6,441 

* 

7,702 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

5,000 

of which; Objective 6 


18, ”5 


20. tU6 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

140 

* 

1,622 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

18,635 


1 8,844 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance programs will enhance South Africa’s capacity to address regional peace and 
security challenges. As a continental leader and a strategic U.S. partner, South Africa is well 
placed to help mediate conflicts and consolidate peace across the continent. The United States 
will also support South Africa’s efforts to fight organized crime and terrorism. 

Development Assistance (DAI: As a continental loader and a strategic U.S. partner. South Africa 
is well placed to help fellow African slates address development challenges and promote 
sustainability, directly serving the United States and South African Governments’ (SAG) mutual 
political, economic, and commercial interests. Furthermore, as a nascent donor, the SAG seeks 
partnerships with seasoned donors to build its capacity and leverage outside resources. 

In FY 2010, the United States continued its Trilateral Assistance program, a groundbreaking 
project implementation model that is consistent with the principles of aid effectiveness by design. 
The projects supported arc demand-driven, based on SAG-determined priorities and sectors, and 
all project activities arc being implemented and managed by the SAG. Seven trilateral activities 
were implemented in FY 2010, including agricultural activities in Malawi, training for civil 
servants in Southern Sudan, regional policy making on gender justice, and completion of an 
integrated tourism development plan. 

With FY 2012 funds, the United States will continue to help build SAG capacity to assist African 
countries in addressing their economic and social development needs. FY 2012 funds will also be 
used to support the SAG’s growing efforts to establish an international development agency. This 
will include direct technical assistance as well as planned support for assessment and evaluations. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl: FMF-fiindcd programs will improve the readiness of the 
South African National Defense Force (SANDF), arguably the most capable military in 
sub-Saharan Africa, to respond to regional conflict and participate in peacekeeping operations. 
The SANDF uses its C-130 fleet to support its personnel deployed to peacekeeping missions. 

FMF funds will primarily be used to provide spare parts, publications, technical support, equipment 
upgrades, simulator training, and maintenance training for their C- 1 .30 aircraft, aircrew, and ground 
support personnel. 
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International Military Education and Trainine (IMET): IMET funding will support professional 
military education and technical training courses for SANDF leadership to maintain and enhance 
the professionalism and technical competence of the SANDF’s officer corps, which in turn will 
improve SANDF’s management of their defense establishment and enable them to provide a more 
effective contribution to peacekeeping operations in the region. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): INCLE funds will be used to 
re-establish the Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (NLEA) position at the U.S. Embassy and 
help increase local capacity by providing training in basic policing skills and forensics. 
Additionally, the NLEA position will ensure there is a strategic focus to all Mission-supported 
law-enforcement training activities, including those provided by Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement, Customs and Border Protection, Drug Enforcement Administration, Federal liureau 
of Investigation, Secret Service, the Department's Diplomatic Security Antiterrorism Assistance 
program, and the Regional Security Office. The NLEA position will also have regional 
responsibilities to include Mozambique. The Department of State’s Bureau for International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs through the International Law Enforcement Academy in 
Botswana will also continue to ensure that law enforcement training is extended to various offices 
within the South African law enforcement community, which in turn benefits South Africa's six 
bordering countries. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Deminintt, and Related Programs (NADR): As the region’s 
predominant economic and military force. South Africa is positioned to contribute significantly to 
counterterrorism activities. NADR funds will enhance the South African Police Service’s ability 
to deny terrorist sponsorship, support, and .sanctuary at home and in the region. The funds will 
provide much-needed counterterrorism training to secure air and seaports, and will help build 
strategic, cooperative relationships among the six nations that border South Africa, 

South Africa is a force for stability in Africa and a vital United States partner in continental 
peacekeeping. SANDF is active in African peace support operations and conflict resolution, but 
its capabilities arc limited. The United States is interested in increasing SANDF’s capability and 
forming a military-to-military relationship that engenders trust and a stronger sense of partnership. 
Domestically, helping South Africa combat its high rates of violent crime is a key U.S. priority. 
Opportunities arc opening up for greater law enforcement cooperation with the SAG. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States will support two new activities in the area of Governing Justly and 
Democratically; providing technical assistance to South African judicial training institutes to 
increase their capacity, and support for local governments to improve constituent services. 

Development Assistance (DA): The South African judicial .system is struggling to meet the 
demands of the country’s new democracy. It suffers from problems in court administration, 
inadequate training of justice sector personnel, and lack of access to justice for marginalized 
citizens. Many South Africans do not believe that the judicial system serves their interests. 

FY 2012 resources will support a justice sector strengthening program that will provide technical 
assistance to increase the capacity of the country’s key judicial training institutes to develop 
judicial staff skills and execute their rc.sponsibiIitics more effectively. With one of the highest 
incidences of rape in a country not experiencing significant conflict, South Africa suffers from high 
rates of gender-based violence. U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) programs 
help increase access to justice and integrated support services (medical, legal, and psychosocial 
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counseling) for rape and sexual assault survivors through expansion of and support to the 
Thuthuzela Care Centre network. 

Over the last few years, local governments have provided poor or nonexistent services resulting in 
protests that often turn violent, harming both public and private property and resulting in personal 
injury. The protests are fueled by the widespread perception of corruption at the local level. In 
FY 2012, the United States will establish a good governance program aimed at assisting local 
governments to improve basic service delivery. This program will also address issues of 
transparency and open procurement of services. 

Investing in People 

An estimated 5.24 million South Africans arc infected with the UIV/AIDS virus - the largest 
number of any country in the world. HIV/AIDS takes its toll not only by cutting lives short, but 
also by draining the country’s workforce, placing a huge burden on the public health system, and 
diverting large sums of public resources away from other needs. Tuberculosis (TB), which has an 
HIV/AIDS co-infcction rate of over 60 percent, adds to the agony of the epidemic, killing more 
HIV-infected South Africans than any other disease and further straining the health system. 

FY 2012 funds will address these and other health challenges in an integrated and country-led 
manner, as a part of the Global Health Initiative. In FY 2010, the SAG and the United States 
signed a new Partnership Framework agreement, providing a path for transition from emergency 
assistance to sustainable care activities under the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 
(PEPFAR) program. 

Development Assistance (DA): In education. South African students arc falling short on 
standardized tests, failing to graduate from secondary school, and often unprepared for university 
or the job market upon completion of their studies despite higher spending per pupil than many 
other middle-income countries. Few pursue the technical degrees that arc sorely in demand by the 
business sector. Teacher standards are also deficient, leading to a serious shortage of properly 
trained teachers. Through a new education program, U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will strengthen 
education policies, in-service teacher and administrator training, and literacy programs, and 
provide technical assistance to promote marketable skills for students. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GUI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Through PEPFAR South Africa will receive significant support to build partnerships to 
provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country and 
support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: 

• Tuberculosis (TB): In the short term, the SAG will strengthen systems and capacity in 
several areas critical to a fully functional TB control program, including infection control 
at service delivery levels and enhancements to diagnostics. Ongoing programs will 
enhance the SAG’s capacity to implement TB Directly Observed Treatment Short-course 
at local and national levels. Funding will also support surveillance system improvement 
to aid in early detection of multi-drug-resistant TB and address other TB service delivery 
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challenges. Resources will also be dedicated to raising awareness and support among the 
general population regarding TB signs, symptoms, referral, treatment, and the importance 
of testing for HIV among TB patients. Assistance will focus on both facility-level and 
community-level programs. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): In line with the South African Health 
Ministry priorities and in support of the Millennium Development Ooals, FP/RH funding 
will contribute to the reduction of maternal mortality. These funds will continue support 
for integrated service provisions for reproductive health services at points of HIV scr\'icc 
delivery. Assistance will also enhance programs that seek to prevent the transmission of 
HiV from mothers to children and other prevention initiatives. 

Economic Growth 

USAID’s economic growth program focuses on increasing the capacity of small and medium-sized 
enterprises (SMEs) to create employment and income for historically disadvantaged people. 

Under the Feed the Future Initiative (FTF), USAID will work with South Africa’s private sector 
and research institutions to support regional food security. 

Development Assistance (DA): Although South Africa is the United States’ largest 
non-oil-exporting trading partner in Africa and the largest investor in Africa, black-owned SMEs 
have remained unable to capture the benefits of South Africa’s economic predominance and 
actively pursue trade and investment opportunities. For South Africa to play a positive role within 
the region as a source of economic growth and stability, it must also ensure the benefits of its own 
impressive economic growth arc more inclusive of its population. With rampant rates of 
unemployment and poverty. South Africa’s socioeconomic stability requires mainstreaming 
historically disadvantaged enterprises into its formal economy. Furthermore, South Africa’s 
capacity to provide education and training for the workforce with the skills that arc relevant to 
market demands needs to be developed. The Fxonomic Growth program will address these 
challenges through activities that aim to improve the competitiveness of historically disadvantaged 
SMEs, increase lending to SMEs, and enhance the skills of the workforce to meet the needs of a 
dynamic economy. 

• Private Sector and Training: USAID will continue to improve SME capacity by 
increasing the number of SME firms that have access to business development services, 
training, and private finance. Programs will provide SME marketing and supply-chain 
development services, build the capacity of business service providers, and link SMEs to 
large corporations. The ongoing workforce development program will link vocational 
institutions and their students with on-the-job training, internships, and entrepreneurship 
and business development programs in searce-skills areas. FY 2012 funds will also help 
South Africa’s Further Fducation and Training Colleges develop staff, curriculum, student 
support services, private-sector linkages, and administrative systems that ensure students 
receive relevant education and skills for competing in today’s economy. 

• Global Climate Change: U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will support the development of 
cleaner, more climate-friendly development in South Africa under the Global Climate 
Change (GCC) Initiative, including promotion of clean energy technology. 

• Financial Services: USAID will continue to help improve the enabling environment for 
and broadening of financial services to South Africa’s historically disadvantaged 
population, helping them to benefit from the country’s relative prosperity. U.S. support 
to financial institutions, businesses, and financial sector regulators will strengthen the 
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capacity of the financial sector to extend affordable services to SMEs and increase 
historically disadvantaged persons’ access to credit and participation in the economy. 

• Feed the Future (FTF): Duo to its strong regional influence and trade profile. South Africa 
is a key participant in regional food security efforts as envisioned under FTF. As an FTF 
strategic partner for addressing food security in the region, the United States will work 
with agricultural institutions in both the public and private sectors to provide technical 
expertise and assistance, agribusiness investments, and training to other Southern Africa 
Development Community countries. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID has developed a monitoring and evaluation plan 
for all mission programs. All USAID programs have current Performance Management Plans 
(PMPs) that incorporate standard measures and definitions for reporting. The PMPs arc updated 
annually to reflected current performance data, data quality risks, and revised performance targets 
for out-years. In addition, USAID holds program implementation reviews to assess the status of 
project results, evaluate funding levels, discuss procurement plans, and identify management 
actions required. As part of the annual Performance Plan Report (PPR) process, USAID 
undertakes data quality assessments for all data reported in the PPR. 

In FY 2010, USAID conducted evaluations concerning medical surveillance systems, 
community-based models of care for TB, and maternal, newborn, and child health programs. In 
FY 2011, USAID will conduct evaluations to assess South African International Business 
Linkages, the Financial Sector Program, and the capacity of regional agricultural institutions. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The results of 
each country’s use of IMET and FMF funds arc regularly reviewed in comparison to the goals 
stated in the Commander’s Intent, United States African Command (AFRICOM)’s Theater 
Campaign and Country Engagement plans, and the Mission Strategic and Resource Plan. Funding 
levels are determined based on the country’s performance against these goals along with 
country-level projections, and sequential reviews by AFRICOM, Defense Security Cooperation 
Agency, the Department of Defense, and the Department of State. Historical performance and 
absorptive capacity are also considered during these reviews. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Basic and higher education activities will help 
improve teacher standards and better prepare students for the workforce. FTF programs will assist 
South Africa’s private sector and research institutions in achieving regional food security. In 
addition, GCC initiatives will work towards a cleaner, more environment-friendly South Africa 
focusing on renewable energy sources, while local government support will help improve basic 
service delivery issues and support transparency. Criminal justice capabilities will also be 
strengthened by evidence collection, crime scene investigation, and police management activities. 
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Sudan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Following the expected conclusion of the 2005 Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) interim 
period in July 2011, the United States will face new challenges as it continues to promote peace and 
stability in Sudan, one of its highest foreign policy priorities in Africa. Despite the results from 
the successful Southern self-determination referendum, Sudan still faces a difficult building and 
rebuilding process while simultaneously encountering a series of local and regional conflicts both 
within and outside its borders. Since the signing of the CPA, the regional Government of Southern 
Sudan (GoSS) has progressed, but remains unable to meet increasing demand for basic services, 
establish an environment conducive to legal reform, or develop a broad economic base beyond the 
extractive industries founded on its comparative advantages. It will face further challenges in 
transitioning to a fully independent national government and assuming responsibility for functions 
previously performed by the Government of National Unity, for which it has had little experience 
or capacity. The United States, along with other donor partners, will proactively engage in 
helping Southern Sudan meet the challenges of maintaining stability while .supporting the 
development of governance capacity and economic growth. 

U.S. assistance in the north will focus on maintaining stability while promoting economic 
diversification, as conditions allow. In Darfur, while humanitarian assistance will continue to be a 
priority, the focus will gradually shift to early rccovciy and development activities in support of 
peace and reconciliation efforts and long-term stability, as conditions permit. 

Activities focused on the “Three Areas” (the Blue Nile and Southern Kordofan States, and Abyei) 
will remain a priority for U.S. assistance. Thc.se areas po.se particular risks and opportunities with 
respect to achieving sustainable peace in Sudan. The Three Areas straddle the country’s 
north-south border, and have special status under the CPA. The question of Abyei ’s status 
(whether it joins the South or remains part of the north) must be resolved, whether through the 
agreed-upon referendum or through negotiation. Historical grievances stemming from colonial 
boundary decisions make this especially sensitive and important. In Blue Nile and Southern 
Kordofan, the successful conduct and conclusion of the popular consultations process is critical to 
continued stability and future development. If effective, these processes could lead to greater 
autonomy for these States, which could serve as a positive model for peace in Darfur and political 
reform in northern Sudan. If popular consultations fail, conflict and instability would likely 
escalate and serve as a catalyst for instability throughout the north. Recognizing this risk, the 
United States will continue humanitarian, recovery, and development programs in the Three Areas 
to help ensure peace for these key regions following the end of the CPA process, and to increase the 
chances of a sustainable peace for both north and South Sudan. 

Below is the detailed description of planned programs by Functional Objective for what is at 
present a unified Sudan. However, given the recent choice for separation, consultations will take 
place regarding proposed program content for both Sudan (Khartoum) and Southern Sudan (Juba). 
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Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Enacted Actual CR 


(S in thousands) 


Request 


FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 




Development Assistance 
Economic Support Fund 


Food for Peace Title 1 1 


Global Health and Child Survival - State 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


International Military Education and Training 


International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


Peacekeeping Operations 


705.021 




liitt I iiHtional 


nfor'ecm.fenr 


liiUinatiniu TN'flftotfrt Coi 


r iiikti[i1ng(l[)ii illuti5 

1 .3 Stabilizatio n Operations and Secunly Seclor Ret' 

I iiinumit Siiiinijni [ui>il ' 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


International Naicotiu Confiul and T ah Fnfoi 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

3.2 Education 

1 ,300 

* 

0 

Kconuniic Support Fund 

41,550 

* 

49,000 

3.1 Health 

16,000 

* 

1 1,000 

3.2 Education 

25,550 

* 

38,000 

Food for Peace Title If 

30,293 


is.ooo 

3.1 Health 

30,293 

* 

15.000 

Clolial Health and Child Survival - State 

7,036 

* 

12,397 

3.1 Health 

7,036 


12,397 

Global Heailth and Child Survival - USAID 

30,010 

‘ ' * 

38,510 

3.1 Health 

30,010 

*■ 

38,510 

4 Econdmic Growth 

136,893 


* 

140,989 

F.conomic Support Fund 

136,893 

S' S ,N * 

125,989 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

10,490 

* 

20,000 

4.2 Trade and inveslmenl 

0 

* 

5,000 

4.4 Infrastruclure 

81,308 

* 

46,355 

4.5 Agriculture 

25,499 

* 

19,855 

4,6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

7,551 

* 

7,274 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

7,045 

* 

19,505 

4.8 Environment 

5,000 

* 

8,000 

Food for Peace Title 11 

P'S Q 


15,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

0 

* 

7,500 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

4,500 

4,8 Environment 

0 

* 

3.000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance . 

275,655 


, 0 

Food Car Peace Title U . jfWiliSir ■' 

275,655 



5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

275,655 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Sudan ii, ■ ijSs 

70Si02I 


51^257 

1 Peace and Security 

98,339 

♦ 

159,669 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

63,693 


92,500 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

34,646 


67,169 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

83,945 


102,692 

2.1 Rule of l.aw and Human Rights 

1 ,000 

* 

9,200 

2.2 Good Governance 

32,350 

* 

42,800 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

36,439 

* 

26,692 

2.4 Civil Society 

14,156 


24.000 

3 Investing ill People 

110,189 

* 

1 14.907 

3.1 Health 

83,339 

* 

76,907 

3.2 Education 

26,850 

* 

38,()()() 

4 Keoiioinic C»rowth 

136,893 

* 

140,989 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Reque.st 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


* 

20,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

0 

♦ 

5,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

0 

* 

0 

4.4 Infrastructure 

81,308 

* 

46,355 

4.5 Agriculture 


* 

27,355 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

7,551 

* 

11,774 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

7,045 

* 

19,505 

4.8 Environment 

5,000 

« 

11,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance • ' . - - 


’ 

0 

5,1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

275,655 


0 

of which; Objective. 6 . ' 

ii.n; 

iliSSil 

* 


6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

7,793 

4: 

7,051 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

23,739 

* 

18,823 


Peace and Security 

The United States will continue to support peace and security initiatives in Sudan during FY 2012, 
which will be the first full year for a new country of Southern Sudan. Urgent support will be 
needed to build consensus around the new geographic reality that will affect the power sharing, 
security arrangements, economic situation, and political balances in the national, regional, and state 
governments. U.S. assistance wilt be geared toward addressing the threat of new or renewed 
conflict in potential flashpoint areas along the north-south border, particularly the Three Areas, 
minimizing the potential for increased tension bctw'een north and the South while supporting peace 
initiatives for Darfiiris, To achieve these goals, it is necessary to bolster and expand programs in 
conflict prevention and mitigation. Peacekeeping operations arc an essential part of these 
prevention and mitigation efforts, finding the conflict in Darfur and ensuring security for Darfuris 
will remain a priority for the United States. The United States will continue to support the 
ongoing peace processes and promote justice and reconciliation processes, as appropriate. 
Additionally, the United States will remain flexible to address emerging priorities related to 
conflict prevention, mitigation, and response in other areas of the north, including Khartoum and 
the cast, and additional areas of Southern Sudan, as conditions allow and as determined necessary 
to support stability. 

Economic Support Fund tESF): U.S. assistance will support key stability and security issues 
through conflict mitigation, preventative diplomacy, and peace and reconciliation work. In 
FY 2012, Sudan will just have completed the interim CPA period, and will be faced with the new 
challenge of sustaining a stable two-state solution. ESF resources in this sector will be managed 
by both the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) and the Department of State. 

In FY 2012, support for post-referenda and post-popular-consultations stability will be required. 
The threat of new or renewed conflict in the Three Areas, the north, and the South will require 
increased attention and funding for conflict prevention and mitigation. The United States will 
promote programs in both the north and South that focus on peace dividends by engaging at-risk 
populations in productive activities, seeking local solutions to resolve community conflict, 
successfully implementing important political processes, and the supporting peaceful mediation by 
state authorities in local conflicts, as conditions permit. Funding will also be directed at mediating 
and preventing conflict around post-201 1 issues, including cross-border development, security and 
movement, intcr-cthnic relationships, and oil security. Department of State programs will 
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continue to promote a comprehensive approach by the GoSS to conflict mitigation and prevention 
through technical advice and support for improved communication and response mechanisms for 
security forces. USAID’s transition and conflict management program will expand significantly 
under a now transitional strategy to mitigate conflict, utilizing a fast and flexible small grants 
mechanism for direct technical and material support to diplomatic efforts to address these issues. 

Working toward or consolidating peace in Darfur will remain a priority, and the United States will 
continue to support peace and reconciliation processes. The United States will provide support for 
political negotiations and diplomatic engagement of armed movements, as appropriate, as well as 
consultations with communities displaced by the conflict. Furthermore, the U.S. -sponsored 
transition and conflict management program will engage with local, state, and central government; 
civil society; and traditional authority counterparts to promote peace in Darfur. The program will 
focus on improving livelihoods while addressing conflict-related grievances, providing 
stabilization dividends, and laying the foundation for improved capacity of local government to 
support early recovery, peace, and reconciliation. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET-financcd training assists the 
military of the GoSS with leadership development by providing Sudanese People’s Liberation 
Array (SPLA) officers with professional military education. These IMET funds will support 
training courses including, but not limited to. Air Defense, Field Artillery, Maneuver 
(Intantry/Annor), Signal, Intelligence, Engineer, Logistics, and English Language. In addition to 
professionalizing the SPLA, those courses expose current and future SPLA leadership to 
U.S. military values and American ideals. They also promote continued U.S. access to and 
nurture the military-to-military relationships between the SPLA and the United States. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEL The Southern Sudan Police 
Services (SSPS) will require significant donor assistance for strategic planning, training, and 
infrastructure development in order to accommodate the necessary and projected increase of 
competent police officers within the SSPS and their increasing role with internal security. Funds 
will provide technical assistance and training for Southern Sudan’s criminal Justice sector and law 
enforcement institutions, as well as contribute to United Nations (UN) civilian police and formed 
police units in Southern Sudan and Darfur. The GoSS Prison Services continue to be 
under-resourced, and a high population of prisoners is held on remand while awaiting trial. 

INCLE funds wilt be used to improve training and overall management of prison facilities, as well 
as to protect vulnerable populations such as juveniles, especially those being held on remand. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, an d Related Programs (NADR); Since 2005, the 
United States has fielded hundreds of humanitarian mine action and explosive ordnance disposal 
clearance teams, and conducted thousands of mine-risk education events throughout Sudan. 
Additionally, the program has focused on the removal of abandoned or illicit weapons caches that 
threaten civilian populations, and has secured or destroyed more than 50 metric tons of dangerous 
items, including high-value weapons such as man-portable air defense systems. Capacity 
development is the backbone of the program, and the United States is the only international donor 
supporting Sudan’s first internationally accredited humanitarian mine action organization, the 
Sudanese Integrated Mine Action Service (SIMAS). SIMAS plays an integral part in the capacity 
development of Sudan’s Mine Action Program. With the impending referenda, securing illicit and 
abandoned weapons is a top priority. Clearance and destruction of these weapons, combined with 
mine-risk education activities and capacity development, will continue to be the focus of programs 
funded by the Department of State during FY 2012. 
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Peacekeeping Operations (PKO^: U.S. assistance to the appropriate national authority in Southern 
Sudan will support defense sector reform of the SPLA and promote local-level conflict mitigation, 
and peace dividends in both Southern Sudan and Darfur. PKO funding in this sector will be 
managed by the Department of State. 

The United States will continue to work with the GoSS to assist in the transformation of the SPLA 
from an oversized guerrilla force to a manageable, professional military that respects human rights 
and protects the people of Southern Sudan. United States assistance is implemented through a 
“dual use” approach that seeks to build the capacity of the SPLA in areas that will also directly 
benefit the citizens of Southern Sudan. In doing so, U.S.-sponsored programs provide technical 
training and non-lethal equipment to the SPLA, as well as expert advisors to assist both the SPLA 
and the GoSS in military development. 

PKO funds will continue to support stabilization, conflict mitigation, and peace dividends in 
Darfur. These funds provide assistance to the African Union (AU) in pursuing the goals and 
objectives of the AU High-Level Panel on Darfur and enhancing their peace and security efforts in 
the region. These activities arc intended to complement and be accomplished in parallel to the 
AUAJN-mcdiated political talks on Darfur in Doha and any subsequent talks. The program 
provides technical and advisory support to the planning procc.ss and support to operationalize the 
plan. The program also includes stabilization projects that arc small-scale, rapidly implemented, 
non-military activities which help increase security, decrease conflict, and support local peace 
agreements under the auspices of the AU. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

FY 20! 2 will be a critical year for Sudan. The newly independent Southern Sudan will require 
focused support of emerging institutions and processes of democratic governance. Interventions 
in the immediate post-independence period will determine the long-term viability and outlook of 
the new ,state. U.S. assistance will build on efforts made since the signing of the CPA to 
strengthen core government institutional capacity at the central, state, and local levels; facilitate 
consensus building; strengthen legislative process and the Southern Sudan Legislative Assembly 
and southern state legislative assemblies; and strengthen civic participation. Potential 
engagement in post-CPA northern Sudan may also be an important strategic opportunity as 
conditions permit. USAID-managed development assistance will be effective in addressing 
unresolved CPA issues in the Three Areas and across contentious border regions, and will also 
promote stability and reform in northern Sudan by promoting citizen participation and equitable 
regional development. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Funding will support all four Program Areas under Governing 
Justly and Democratically w'ith the primary objective in the South to strengthen effective, inclusive 
government at all levels. In Southern Sudan, the United States will build on current programs and 
initiate new activities to expand and enhance political competition, strengthen core functions of the 
GoSS, increase citizen engagement with government institutions, and support an inclusive 
constitutional development process. Inherent in the achievement of these objectives is support for 
improved government service delivery, the rule of law, and increased accountability, transparency, 
and responsiveness of key government institutions. Additionally, enhancing government 
understanding of public views, building consensus between leaders and constituencies, 
strengthening the capacity of political parties and elected legislators to conduct outreach to and 
represent their constituents, and strengthening civil society in both the north and South will all 
continue as elements of U.S. assistance. 
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In FY 2012, the United States will increase support for improving key public-sector executive 
functions in the maturing GoSS and strengthening anticorruption efforts, public financial 
inanagcmcnt and governance, civil service reforms, and GoSS efforts toward decentralization, 
among other core government functions. Following CPA-mandated popular consultations in Blue 
Nile and state elections and popular consultations in Southern Kordofan, U.S. assistance will 
enhance local government capacity in these flashpoint areas to ensure that key power- and 
wealth-sharing issues to be addressed through popular consultations are not forgotten in the 
post-CPA period. 

1 f successful, popular consultations could inform and inspire governance reform across northern 
Sudan’s restive regions and entice the government in Khartoum to loosen its control of local 
governance. Conditions permitting, FY 2012 funds will support local governance reform, 
especially in conflict-prone areas. Funds will also promote political refonn and citizen 
participation through political party development, civil society strengthening, and media freedom. 

In Southern Sudan, U.S. assistance will also continue to support effective civic participation, 
including strengthening of civil society by building the institutional structures of civil society 
organizations, promoting civic education, improving access to and availability of independent 
public information, and promoting the development of independent media. In both states, 

U.S. programs will build upon civil society work to date and promote citizen and civil-society 
organization participation including in civil society and media, governance (state and county level 
government planning and eventually service delivery oversight and accountability), peace-building 
and conflict mitigation, and key political processes that would include any elections that may be 
organized, as there is no roadmap in cither the north or South for political processes post-CPA. 

International Narcotics Control and Law F.nforcement (INCLF.): U.S. funds will assist the GoSS 
legal system to train and develop legal professionals and institutions to assure that peace and 
security can be provided in Southern Sudan through democratic, rights-based rule of law. This 
will include training new professionals and assisting those previously trained in sharia or civil law 
systems to adapt to the new, common-law system under the GoSS. U.S. assistance will also be 
used to address critical needs within the criminal justice sector such as the protection of vulnerable 
populations, especially juveniles. This effort will be in coordination with INCLE efforts with the 
police and corrections services to insure systemic improvement. 

Investing in People 

U.S. Government investments in education and health in Sudan share a common challenge and 
agenda, improving upon some of the lowest human development statistics in the world for literacy, 
educational facilities, maternal and neonatal mortality, child survival, nutrition, and access to safe 
water and the most basic sanitation. Despite exceptionally low educational and health indicators. 
Southern Sudan is entering into a new and promising era with increasing political stability and 
strong government commitment to strengthening the education and health sectors and improving 
delivery of essential services. Many of the weaknesses In Southern Sudan’s health and 
educational institutions arc consequence of emergency efforts made during the decades-long civil 
war. With the hoped-for peace and stability that will follow the recent successful referendum, 
U.S. interventions will make significant progress in strengthening government capacity and 
improving performance of the public health and educational sectors. 

The education portfolio focuses on investments in primary' education (through both traditional and 
non-traditional channels) while continuing to strengthen diverse facets of educational systems at all 
levels of government. The U.S. program will launch a major flagship program on teacher 
professional development this year. The need for trained teachers is acknowledged by the 
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Ministry of Education as its single greatest priority, and the program will seek to address these 
needs through a comprehensive approach that covers policies, pre- and in-ser\'icc training, 
curriculum, and infrastructure. U.S. assistance will improve people’s ability to gain the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes they need to improve their lives and contribute to a peaceful and 
productive society by increasing access to quality education. Support will continue to focus on the 
southern states, the fragile Three Areas, and other vulnerable areas of Sudan, if conditions permit. 
The U.S. program also seeks to strengthen the government’s capacity to manage the education 
system and deliver high quality services by providing technical assistance to education ministries at 
both state and central levels. 

USAID’s investment in health responds to the compelling need to address maternal, infant, and 
child mortality rates that are among the highest in the world. Accordingly, the FY 201 2 Budget 
will provide increased funding to programs that strengthen maternal and child health services in 
target geographical areas, and will expand access to high-quality, voluntary family planning and 
reproductive health care services, counseling, and information. In the South, U.S. assistance will 
support interventions that target priority health threats, improve access to potable water and 
hygiene and appropriate sanitation, and reduce the burden of infectious diseases, particularly 
HIV/AIDS, malaria, tuberculosis, vaccine-preventable diseases, and neglected tropical diseases. 
The FY 2012 Budget will support improvements in six health system components: health 
governance and administration, human resources, health management information systems, 
financial management, health commodities logistics, and service delivery. In doing so, 

U.S, assistance will raise the capacity of central, state, and county governments to plan, manage, 
and monitor health programs. It will also strengthen coordination between USAID’s programs in 
HIV/AIDS, malaria, and tuberculosis and those supported by the Global Fund and other donors. 

Economic Support Fund lESFl: ESF resources will be used to provide assistance for water and 
sanitation and basic education within the Investing in People Objective. These funds will provide 
U.S. technical assistance, training and capacity building, small grants, and commodity support to 
water and sanitation and education activities. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: FY 2012 funding will be used to maintain and operate 
urban water infrastructure and sanitation activities, and enhance central and municipal 
government institutional capacity to manage and preserve investments in infrastructure. 
U.S. assistance will also support water infrastructure projects in rural areas, strengthen the 
supply chain of water and sanitation products and spare parts, and improve government 
and community oversight of water and sanitation activities. The U.S. program will 
provide technical assistance to support central and state governments in the development 
and implementation of water and sanitation policies, strategies, regulations, and financial 
management at central, state, and municipality levels. 

• Basic Education: Funds will be used for formal and informal education activities to 
improve the quality of and access to basic education services, particularly for females and 
through interactive radio instruction programs. U.S. assistance will continue to support 
capacity building of community and government institutions to plan, budget, administer, 
and manage education delivery to help build long-term sustainability of the Southern 
Sudan education system. Assistance will also be provided to support development of the 
policies, training programs, curriculum, and training facilities necessary to produce 
qualified primary teachers, with a special focus on increasing the number of females in the 
teaching force. This assistance will ensure that primary students are actually obtaining 
basic, relevant knowledge and skills through improved pedagogy, materials, management, 
and assessment in formal and informal settings. Funds permitting, the U.S. program will 
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extend its support to communities, focusing on literacy and skills training for out-of-school 
youth to ease their transition into the workplace. Finally, U.S. assistance will provide 
support to enhance school infrastructure by providing separate latrines for females in 
schools and training facilities that may include daycare for children of teachers. These 
measures ultimately enhance the delivery of education services and ensure that female 
teachers are retained. 

• Higher Education: To develop the knowledge, technology, best practices, and human 
capital for local and national development, U.S. assistance will support scholarships and 
partnerships between regional and American institutions of higher education. Education 
activities arc integrated across governance, economic growth, and the health sector through 
several programs. For example, schools arc used for delivering immunizations, 
parent-teacher association meetings for civic groups, and informal education activities that 
promote English language skills for out-of-school youth. 

Food for Peace Title II: 

• Maternal and Child Health: Food for Peace Title II non-emergency funds will support a 
program that focuses on reducing and preventing chronic malnutrition in children under 
two years of ago in three states of Southern Sudan (Northern Bahr el Ghazal, Warrap, and 
Upper Nile). Program activities will aim to improve infant and young child feeding 
practices, prevent and treat childhood illnesses and acute malnutrition, improve the health 
and nutritional status of pregnant and lactating women, empower women to participate in 
household decision making, and promote the adoption of key health, hygiene, and 
sanitation practices. Gi ICS-USAID funds have also been applied to this program. This 
program will be implemented through private voluntary organizations. 

Gl obal Health and Child S u rvival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (Gill) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of QHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health and Child Surviva l ( GHCS) - Slate: 

• Through President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Sudan will receive 
funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: USAID assistance will improve health 
service delivery to reduce mortality and morbidity, particularly for women, children, and other 
vulnerable groups. USAID will work with the Ministry of Health at the central level and with 
state ministries of health, county health departments, and facilities in selected geographic areas 
to strengthen health systems and the technical and management capacity of public health 
officials and health care providers. An intensified focus on community outreach and in 
strengthening community-level health workers’ capacity will help raise community awareness 
and health-seeking behavior. At the request of the GoSS, USAID will provide the lead 
technical assistance support to the national health program in rational pharmaceutical 
management and in family planning and reproductive health. USAID will continue to support 
the placement of long-term technical assistance providers within different directorates in the 
Ministry of Health. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): FY 2012 funding will provide technical support to the National TB 
Control Program to strengthen its management and strategic planning, expand TB 
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laboratory networks, scale up the Directly Observed Treatment Short-Course (DOTS) 
approach, strengthen tuberculosis microscopy and quality assurance, and improve TB 
surveillance, routine monitoring and information management, and assessment. The 
FY 2012 Budget will strengthen service delivery, logistics, information management, 
surveillance, and human resource development in all DOTS centers in USAID-supported 
counties, and it will strengthen appropriate integration between HIV/AIDS and TB 
activities. 

• Malaria: USAID will provide technical assistance to raise skills and capacity in malaria 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment in the National Malaria Control Program. It will 
assist the development of policies and technical guidelines and support monitoring, 
supervision, surveillance, information management, and assessment. FY 2012 funding 
will be used to improve the malaria supply chain, support home management of malaria, 
train state malaria coordinators, and support the social marketing of malaria commodities 
in selected areas. In case of commodity shortages not addressed by the Ministry of Health 
or other donors, USAID will procure anti-malarial drugs, rapid diagnostic tests, and 
insecticide-treated bed nets. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH); FY 2012 funding will support expansion of antenatal 
care and assisted deliveries by trained personnel. USAID assistance will contribute to 
improved maternal health service provision by sharpening referral pathways, increasing 
access to emergency obstetric care, and bolstering the labor and delivery skills of health 
providers through formal pre- and in-service training. FY 201 2 funding will also be used 
to provide support for child vaccinations and vitamin A supplementation, as well as 
training of health workers in immunization including polio, and training in nutrition, 
rational pharmaceutical and supply chain management, and disease surveillance. USAID 
will ramp up maternal and child outreach services to communities and families, 
strengthening the skills of community health workers, home health promoters, and village 
health councils; as well as improving availability of essential drugs, and providing support 
for promotion and social marketing of MCH commodities, including promotion of safe 
water, sanitation, and hygiene through behavior-change communication and point-of-usc 
water treatment. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance will support implementation 
of the GoSS’ new family planning policy in a manner consistent with USAID family 
planning principles and policies, such as voluntarism, informed choice, and compliance 
with standards for voluntary family planning service delivery under the Tiahrt 
Amendment. The GoSS new Family Planning policy calls for increased health provider 
and client education and promotion of family planning services, improved counseling 
skills in family planning and good reproductive health at antenatal clinics and outreach 
sites, and advocacy for modern contraceptive method use. USAID will focus on raising 
demand for voluntary family planning by integrating family planning counseling and 
services into antenatal and labor and delivery settings, as well as through behavior change 
communication, mobilization of community advocates and providers, support for village 
development committees and women’s groups, and the social marketing and promotion of 
voluntary family planning and reproductive health products. USAID will also promote 
the establishment of a network of clinics that will offer integrated, high-quality voluntary 
family planning and reproductive and child health services. 

• Nutrition: Funds will be used to strengthen health care systems and services and promote 
community based nutrition programs, with a focus on enhancing the quality and diversity 
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of the diet of undernourished and malnourished children. Resources will be provided to 
support a variety of activities, such as the training of health staff in nutrition issues, and the 
promotion of exclusive breastfeeding for the first six months, including the benefits of 
colostrum post-partum and optimal complementary feeding practices in early childhood. 
The program will support strengthening the eapaeity to plan, implement, and monitor 
nutrition programs at the national, state, and community levels. 

Economic Growth 

The Economic Growth portfolio features a rccalibration of the U.S. Govcmincnt’s strategic 
approach better to reflect post-CPA opportunities and aid effectiveness principles. Specifically, 
the United States will begin to decrease its historic emphasis on direct, large-scale infrastructure 
investments, substituting in its place interventions to diversify the economy by taking advantage of 
the agricultural base in addition to supporting policy reforms that will encourage private investment 
and enable the effective capture and use of public revenues. This approach has proven in Africa’s 
more stable countries to increase private sector activity and job creation effectively and 
sustainably, while reducing poverty and food insecurity. The improved business environment and 
market orientation will particularly benefit the agriculture sector and support the President’s Feed 
the Future Initiative, with the realization that rural economic development is directly correlated 
with the stabilization of conflict-pronc areas. 

Economic Support Fund fF-SE): Resources for the F.conomic Growth areas were adjusted to 
reflect joint GoSS and U.S, Government priorities. While infrastructure improvements continue 
to be an important priority, particularly rural roads and agricultural related infrastructure, other 
areas have become increasingly critical for achieving U.S. policy objectives in a post-CPA Sudan. 
These include macroeconomic foundation for growth, agriculture, private sector competitiveness, 
economic opporttinity, and environmental protection. Investments in areas such as these arc 
designed, in part, to build host country capability to maintain cxi.sting and foster new infrastructure 
investments; increase food security; enhance livelihood opportunities, especially for youth, 
demobilized soldiers, and vulnerable populations; and foster an enabling environment for private 
investment. The Economic Growth portfolio will also leverage and protect past, present, and 
future non-infrastructure investments undertaken by the United States, host country, and other 
partners. 

• Agriculture: The main focus of U.S. assistance in this portfolio in Southern Sudan will be 
to improve overall food .security and agricultural production. Using technical assistance, 
training, and small grants provided through the Food, Agribusiness, and Rural Markets 
activity and other programs, U.S. assistance aims to more than double agricultural 
production of targeted households, developing markets, and thereby increasing household 
food security and creating livelihood opportunities in Southern Sudan, which is a region 
with great potential for increased agricultural production and agribusiness development, 
employing thousands of workers and creating new employment opportunities for 
low-income rural families, U.S, assistance will support farmers improved access to 
inputs, in addition to the development and maintenance of key agricultural infrastructure, 
such as feeder roads and storage facilities. It will also support linkages with United States 
and regional agricultural institutions in order to foster agricultural research, innovation, 
and extension. 

• Land Rights: U.S. assistance is critical in building new economic opportunities for 
Southern Sudanese entrepreneurs, especially women. Flowcvcr, the lack of land policy 
and secure land rights remains a major impediment to the development of the private 
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sector. U.S. assistance will therefore also support land policy reform further to improve 
land tenure security, a foundation for economic growth and household self-sufficiency. 

• Private Sector: The United States plans to address a variety of economic growth 
challenges through a new economic governance activity that aims to improve fiscal 
discipline, financial management, and the overall commercial operating environment in 
Southern Sudan. This will include the most salient policies, laws, regulations, and 
administrative practices affecting the private sector to support efforts by the Ministry of 
Finance, The United States will also provide support, where needed, to ensure the Bank 
of Southern Sudan is able to carry out monetary policy and operations independently as a 
central bank. A favorable policy and regulatory environment, supported by sound 
banking conditions, investment in critical infrastructure, and improved delivery of 
essential services, should create economic opportunities and attract foreign direct 
investment. 

Food for Peace Title II: A program jointly supported by Title II non-emergency and ESF funds 
will aim to improve livelihoods in chronically food insecure communities affected by conflict in 
Jonglei State. Program activities will seek to enhance market linkages, increase productivity, and 
improve resiliency and risk management of agro-pastoral communities. This program will be 
implemented through private voluntary organizations. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID conducted major program evaluations and 
assessments in FY 2010 to evaluate programmatic and financial performance. For program 
planning and to realign future programming, assessments were made on political party assistance, 
civic participation, and capacity of the core institutions of the OoSS. USAID also conducted key 
evaluations on one of its integrated community development projects, its infrastructure services 
project, a joint health and education project, and its work to build the capacity of the GoSS. The 
Department of State will conduct and coordinate evaluations and assessments of all its programs 
within the Sudan portfolio in FY 201 1. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budact and Programmatic Choices: Based on the 
results of the above assessments and evaluations, USAID has determined that it needs to increase 
coordination of capacity building efforts of the GoSS with other donors, move towards a focus on 
agriculture and related needed rural infrastructure in its economic growth portfolio, continue to 
cultivate the development of political parties and nurture civic action in its democracy and 
governance work, bolster efforts by the GoSS and others to increase the number of qualified 
teachers in Southern Sudan in its education portfolio, and ensure that rural residents have access to 
basic health services while supporting improvements in the health system for all levels of 
government to have the proper capacity to plan, manage, and monitor health programs. The 
Department of State will use the results of its ongoing monitoring and planned evaluation efforts to 
capture lessons learned and shape future program priorities that reflect on-the-ground needs and 
realities. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: As a result of quarterly reviews of performance 
and budget analysis, USAID will not continue one of its key integrated conflict mitigation projects 
that had been unable to carry out its work for most of the past fiscal year. In addition, given the 
concern with the lack of absorptive capacity, specifically for construction, in Southern Sudan and a 
change in focus on rural agriculture, USAID will transition out of programming in large-scale 
infrastructure. 
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Swaziland 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Swaziland focuses on the promotion of democratic values, including 
recognition of human rights by the security forces, and addressing the key health threats of 
HIV/AIDS and associated diseases, such as tuberculosis. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

The Umbutfo Swaziland Defense Force (USDF) consists of an army with an air wing, divided into 
eight battalions. USDF is a small force of about 3,900 men and women. The USDF considers 
both general skill deficiency and attrition of members as factors in their continued need for training. 
Swaziland has chaired the Organ on Politics, Defense, and Security Cooperation of the Southern 
African Development Community (SADC), and therefore has served as the chair of the SADC 
Brigade. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): FY 2012 resources will support military 
assistance programs that promote a higher degree of professionalism in the Swaziland defense 
forces, including education on civilian-military relations. 

Investing in People 

Swaziland has one of the most severe national HIV/AIDS and tuberculosis crises in the world, with 
an adult HIV prevalence of 26 percent and life expectancy of 34 years. There are an estimated 
1 10,000 orphans and vulnerable children in Swaziland, many in households headed by children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI - State and USAID: 

• l.inkagcs with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
acounts will support the principles of the GHI, improving health outcomes by working 
with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Through PEPFAR, Swaziland will receive significant support to build partnerships to 
provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country, and 
support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation : At the beginning of Swaziland’s Country Operational 
Plan (COP) development process and related budgetary allocations, the in-country PEPFAR team 
conducts an interagency portfolio review. Program managers, technical advisors from the 
Regional HIV/AIDS Program, and the Strategic Information team participate in this review and 
provide key qualitative and quantitative data. The review looks at all partners’ accomplishments 
against targets, costs per target, costs per achievement, remaining pipeline, the status of current 
work plans, absorptive capacity, and the quality of the results being achieved. 

Use of Performance Indicators to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices : The interagency 
team mentioned above allocates funds by program area and partner according to this review and the 
strategic plan (as captured in National Strategic Framework and PEPFAR Partnership Framework) 
for the upcoming year. These choices arc capmred in the annual COP, which is then submitted to 
the Office of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator for final approval. 

Reviews focused on program status and funding dctemiine the portfolio’s need and ability to 
increase efforts in orphans and vulnerable children activities. These reviews also guide the 
development of new activities to augment existing programs. IMET funds are reviewed based on 
the goals stated in the U.S. Africa Command Commander’s Intent. IMET levels arc based on 
performance against these goals and country-level projections for resources needed. 
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Relationship between Budaet and Performance : With FY 2012 funding, U.S. programs in 
Swaziland will contribute to significant decline in mother-to-child transmission of HIV as 
Swaziland moves toward its national goal of eliminating pediatric AIDS. The United States will 
also contribute technical assistance to improve human resource management in the health sector. 
Additionally, programs will support children who arc vulnerable as a result ofHlV/AIDS. 
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Tanzania 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Tanzania is a nascent democracy with a strong record of constitutional changes. Tanzania’s 
economy is one of the fastest growing in sub-Saharan Africa, but in 2009, its gross national income 
per capita was estimated at only $501 . Over one-third of the population lives below the poverty 
line. U.S. assistance focuses on health (especially HIV./AIDS and malaria), food security and 
agricultural development, and infrastructure (roads, power, and water). It also promotes improved 
civic participation and transparency, sustainable and inclusive economic development, improved 
military and law enforcement capability, improved education quality, and the preservation of 
Tanzania’s biodiversity. 

Tanzania is one of four countries selected for Partnerships for Growth, an effort flowing from the 
Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development. In these four countries, selected for their 
demonstrated commitment to democratic governance and economic freedom, we seek to intensify 
cooperation toward sustainable, broad-based economic growth through a whole-of-govemmcnt 
approach leveraging a wide range of assistance and non-assistance tools. Our engagement has 
begun with an agreement to launch joint analysis of binding constraints to economic growth. 
Based on the results of this analysis and a robust bilateral dialogue, we will develop joint action 
plans with defined commitments for partner country policy reform and other actions in support of 
economic growth, and shared monitoring and evaluation frameworks to assess progress. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

463,979 

467,739 

HHHi 

B 

571,892: 

Development Assistance 


38,252 



Food for Peace Title II 

0 

6,051 

* 


Foreign Military Financing 



* 


Global Health and Child Survival - State 

336,254 

336,254 

* 

346,342 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

83,525 

83.525 

* 


International Military Education and Training 





International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

450 


* 

950 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

2,1 10 


0 






Nun-Wnr Suppleiurntal 

' 4 ,,> ,,, ,1 <’ ? 

II 

- fr 

* 

0 

TOTAI. '■ 

463,979 

I67,7J«I 


* 

571,892 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 20 1 0 

FY 201 


FY 2012 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

Tanzania \ , 

— 'SBitE 

■A 


1 Peace and Security > 


* 

L_ I'SSO 

I'orcign Military Financing 

— Mim 

* 

200 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

200 

international Military Education and Training 

397 

* 

400 

1 -3 Slabiii/ation Operations and Security Sector Reform 

397 


* 

400 

International Narcotics Control and l,aw Enforccineiit 





] -3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomi 

450 

* 

650 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

0 


300 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs ' . si*"' 

2,110 


* 


] . 1 Counter-1 erronsm 

2,110 


* 

0 

2 Governing justly and Democralically 


, vit'i 

9,500 

Development Assistance 




2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

Hmi^^ 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,952 

* 

5,500 

2.4 Civil Society 

698 

* 

2,500 

3 Investing m, People 

4.3.^77y 


iiu.yfej 

Development Assistance '•■SKfv:- .tiiiffiyS'S::':.: 




3. 1 Health 




3.2 Education 




Global DeaUh and Child Survival - State ... 

336,254 



3. 1 Health 

336,254 

♦ 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

83,525 


■■iti'Wiq 

3. 1 Health 


* 


4 EcoitOBiic Growth : 


HHIIK 

74,000 

Dcvciopracnt Assistance iiSr 

19,102 

% 

74,000 

4.2 Trade and investment 

2,000 

* 

0 

4.4 Infraslruclure 

1,000 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

1 2,500 


60.000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,000 

* 

4,000 

4.8 environment 

2,602 


10,000 

S Humanitarian Assistance 

6,051 

-- 


".:sliS' -O 

Food for PeaceTItle H 

6,051 



5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Sohilions 

6,051 

* 

0 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 


FY2010 

Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


2 






1 .''t> 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 




! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,547 



1.5 Transnational Crime 


■Ik 


2 Govefning Justly and Peffiocrdtlcally 


- ‘sA~‘ 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

500 

* 

1,500 

2.2 Good Governance 



5,500 

2.4 Civil Society 



2,500 




3.1 Health 




3.2 Education 

Buses 








* 

■HH 

4.4 Infrastructure 




4.5 Agriculture 




4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 




4.8 Environment 




ail mu 11 1 111 Wsj tna 




5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

6,051 

* 0 

ofwhirh Objetfhed 


4- -.f-"". 

■.r. . ■ 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

3,871 

* 


6.2 Administration and Oversight 


* 



Peace and Security 

Tanzania’s porous borders and limited capacity in the security sector increases its vulnerability to 
terrorist activity. U.S. assistance is designed to bolster the Government of Tanzania (GOT)’s 
security structures, expand relations within its defense and security bodies, and strengthen 
Tanzania’s border security. Funding will upgrade Tanzania’s border management system and 
strengthen capacity-building efforts to improve Tanzania’s ability to detect and deter terrorism and 
other international criminal activities. To enhance the GOT’s counterterrorism abilities, funding 
will support the national interagency Counterterrorism Center to collect, share, and analyze data 
among agencies. U.S. assistance will also support training and exchange programs to strengthen 
the GOT’s defense and police forces. In particular, funds will help the Tanzanian People’s 
Defense Force (TPDF) develop a professional military that respects human rights and the rule of 
taw by providing training in enhanced crisis response, peacekeeping, and counterterrorism. An 
Africa Contingency Training and Assistance peacekeeping training partner, Tanzania has units 
deployed to two United Nations operations. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl: FMF will support defense and military operations reform and 
border restructuring through the provision of training, equipment, and defense advisory support to 
the TPDF. While the TPDF seeks a larger role in peacekeeping operations and border security, 
their capability is limited. FMF funding will provide the TPDF with the means to fill its most 
critical needs. 
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International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET serves as a foundation for 
Tanzania-United States military relations, helping to professionalize the armed forces, providing 
critical training on core skills, and creating valuable links between militaries. The TPDF identities 
IMET as the backbone of its bilateral military cooperation, and places a high value on the 
U.S. professional militaiy education system. 

International Narcotics Con trol and Law Enforcement (INCLET INCLE funds directly support 
the efforts of Tanzania’s domestic security services (primarily the Tanzanian National Police and 
the Customs and Immigration Service) to professionalize their respective forces and strengthen the 
ability to deter crime and terrorism, as well as promote civil order. Specifically, INCLE funding 
provides training and equipment for policing and security that serves to improve border and 
maritime protection, respond to critical incidents, conduct proper investigations, prepare cases for 
legal proceedings, and develop information to prevent incidents before they occur. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Although considered one of the most politically stable and peaceful countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa, institutionalized democracy and good governance in Tanzania arc challenged by corruption 
and poor delivery of government services. Many of Tanzania’s development gaps arc 
governance-related. Therefore, programs under the Governing Justly and Democratically 
objective will continue to bo a high U.S. priority. 

Development Assistance (DA): The main objectives are to improve justiec for vulnerable 
populations, promote transparency and curb corruption in public financial management, support 
civic education, and build the capacity of civil society organizations to monitor government actions 
and participate effectively in government reform efforts. 

In support of the rule of law and human rights, U.S. assistance will seek to improve justice for 
women who remain unprotected from violent partners, widows of partners with HIV/AIDS who are 
left without an inheritance or denied custody of children, offenders who arc incarcerated without 
access to legal defense, and MlV-positive individuals suffering from discrimination. Under good 
governance, the United Stales will continue expanding public-expenditure tracking systems that 
promote transparency and supporting key institutions responsible for anticorruption enforcement. 
Civil society programming will continue to build the capacity of civil society organizations to 
monitor government actions (especially those pertaining to public financial management), 
Programs will also work with key local and central government stakeholders and participate in the 
GOT’s ongoing local government reform program. 

Investing in People 

Tanzania has some of the highest rates of fertility and maternal mortality in Africa. The elevated 
population growth rate dilutes economic growth and makes poverty reduction more difficult. 
Women arc the primary health care providers in Tanzania, and arc the most vulnerable to many of 
the country’s health problems. As a result, U.S, assistance is often focused on women when 
delivering health services, consistent with one of the main principles of the Global Health Initiative 
(Gill). 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: Education is a key component of Tanzania’s growth agenda. 

However, Tanzania’s education system lacks qualified teachers and learning materials, and 
suffers from weak accountability. As the country undergoes decentralization from the 
central ministry to the district level, the focus of FY 2012 U.S. assistance w'ill be on 
strengthening the quality of the lower levels of the primary education system. The 
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program will strengthen the professional development and resource support for schools to 
enhance instruction in reading, mathematics, and science. It will also strengthen policies, 
information, and management related to reading, mathematics, and science instruction. 
Expected improvements in education quality and accountability will be reflected in 
increased student learning in reading, mathematics, and science in grades one to four. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: The United States continues to support sustainable, 
market-driven water supply, sanitation, and hygiene services through the Tanzania 
Integrated Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene Program. The program will improve health 
and increase economic resiliency of the poor in targeted rural areas and small towns within 
an integrated water-resource management framework. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHl) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GUI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCSl - State: 

• Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), Tanzania will 
receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: Assistance for family planning and 
reproductive health will expand access to high quality, sustainable, voluntary family 
planning services. Specific interventions will include training, behavior change 
communication, and support to create an enabling policy environment. In addition, 
technical assistance in logistics (both public and private sectors) will increase the 
availability of contraceptives. Efforts will be made to increase the private sector market 
share (including faith-based organizations) and strengthen the public sector Community 
Based Distribution program. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Tanzania docs not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI, Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Funds will improve maternal and newborn health by 
strengthening facility-based services in basic emergency obstetric and newborn care and 
focused antenatal care, improve the diagnosis and treatment of severe fevers in children, 
and reduce stunting in the worst affected areas of Tanzania in conjunction with the Feed the 
Future (FTF) Initiative. 

• Nutrition: As part of a comprehensive approach to nutrition under FTF and GHI, 

U.S. assistance will focus on scaling up the delivery of a comprehensive package of 
nutrition interventions in regions of the country with the highest rates of chronic 
undernutrition among children under the age of five, and maternal anemia. 

U.S. assistance will also focus its efforts on raising the problem of undemutrition as a key 
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development challenge and policy issue for Tanzania to meet the Millennium 
Development (ioals by 2015. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): U.S. funding will help improve the systems and capacity for detection 
and treatment of TB infected individuals, with diagnosis and referral of patients 
co-infocted with HIV. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will target the agriculture and natural rcsourees .sectors to increase food security 
and improve livelihoods in the near term, while building a solid foundation for sustainable 
long-term growth and conservation of critical ecosystems. Overall, the program will seek to 
increase agricultural growth and expand the staple food supply via a value-chain driven approach, 
focusing on staples and horticulture in targeted geographic areas and corridors. 

Development Assistance (DA): As part of FTP, the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative, Tanzania performs well on governance, economic policy, and business environment for 
agriculture indicators. Given Tanzania’s large population, high level of need, and strong policy 
performance, deeper investment levels arc requested for FY 2012. Resources will be focused on 
improving rice, maize, and horticidture value chains primarily focused in the central-eastern 
portion of the country, including through improved production, processing, market access, and 
natural resources management. 

Overall, assistance will continue to support smallholder farmers, focusing on women and 
increasing household incomes. Specifically, the new program will promote improved agricultural 
productivity by expanding access to quality seeds, fertilizers, irrigation tools, credit, and training; 
stimulation of the private sector by improving storage and food processing, as well as rural roads 
and transportation; maintenance of natural resources, including assistance in adapting to climate 
change; expansion of knowledge and training by supporting research and development, and 
cultivating the next generation of scientists; expansion of trade; support for policy reform and good 
governance as they relate to the agriculture sector; and support for women and families in 
agricultural development. 

'through the Global Climate Change Initiative, in FY 2012, the United States will continue to be 
the leading donor supporting conservation of critical ecosystems through a livelihood driven 
approach. The goal is to reverse the trend of environmental degradation in threatened ecosystems 
nationwide. Assistance will emphasize local institutional support. Through collaboration with 
central, district, and local governments, community conservation advocacy activities will include 
land-use planning and management, resource zone management plans, and support to zonal 
antipoaching networks; key species (elephant, lion, chimpanzee, etc.) research; linking science and 
research to better policymaking; ccotourism and other tourism or natural resource based sustainable 
economic enterprise development; support to reducing vulnerabilities to climate change; and laying 
the groundwork for future Reducing Emissions from Deforestation in Developing Countries 
programming. 

As a result of recent developments considered to be detrimental to Tanzania’s environment and 
tourism industry including a proposed paved road through the Screngeti, soda ash factories on Lake 
Natron, and increased poaching in the Selous Game Reserve, a well-known United Nations 
Educational, Scicntilic and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) World Heritage site, the 
United States’ support to galvanize community conservation efforts supported by national level 
policies arc more critical than ever. Some of the last remaining biologically significant 
ecosystems hang in the balance. With FY 2012 assistance, the United States will continue to 
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support conservation efforts implemented by both nongovernmental organizations and the GOT to 
protect biological resources. 

Linkages with the IMiliennium Challenge Corporation 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation {MCC)’s five-year compact program in Tanzania, which 
began in February 2008, reinforces the efforts of other foreign assistance programs to reduce 
poverty and improve economic growth. It focuses on removing barriers to inclusive economic 
growth, rehabilitating roads to improve Tanzania’s transport infrastructure, improving the 
reliability and quantity of electric power, and improving water supply infrastnicturc. The 
U.S. Agency for Internationa! Development (USAID) and MCC arc collaborating to provide 
HIV/AIDS and other health services to construction workers and communities, and to mitigate the 
environmental impacts of the infrastructure projects. Additionally, the two agencies arc working 
together to develop critical infrastructure investments as part of FTF. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: USAID/Tanzania took several steps in FY 2010 to 
evaluate the programmatic and financial performance of its activities. Most of these activities 
reflect routine actions that USAID carries out on a regular basis to monitor and evaluate 
performance. Key activities included conducting midterm and end-of-the-year portfolio reviews, 
which include pipeline analyses for all USAID-supported activities; reviewing and maintaining 
up-to-date Performance Management Plans for all USAID programs; conducting Data Quality 
Assessments for all indicator data per USAID’s policy; conducting quarterly field visits and 
reviewing quarterly activity reports; and implementing the Tanzania Monitoring and Evaluation 
Management Services Project, which has significantly strengthened USAID’s ability to effectively 
manage program performance. 

In addition to these steps, USAID conducted multiple program evaluations to assess performance 
and inform future programming. These included a democracy and governance sector assessment 
and decentralization study, several analyses and assessments in the areas of food security and 
agriculture, and several project-level evaluations across the various sectors. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Two sectors were 
evaluated in detail in FY 2010: democracy and governance, and food security and agriculture. A 
democracy and governance sector assessment and detailed decentralization study were conducted, 
which arc infonning USAID’s new democracy and governance sector strategy in Tanzania, to be 
completed in FY 2011. Several analyses and assessments in the area of food security and 
agriculture were conducted, and serve as the foundation for developing Tanzania’s multi-year FTF 
strategy. Specific topics analyzed included the agribusiness-enabling environment, staple value 
chains, food security and vulnerability, credit guarantees, climate change and gender. In both of 
these sectors, the referenced analytical efforts were instrumental in infonning budget and 
programmatic choices. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Due to the success of the economic growth 
programs, especially agriculture and health programs, Tanzania expects to see the largest 
programmatic impact with FY 2012 funding in the agriculture and health sectors. A continuation 
of the agriculture funding under the FTF Initiative will have a significant impact on all agriculture, 
food security, and nutrition-related indicators in FY 2012 and beyond. Additionally, the 
United States’ ongoing, strong commitment to improving health-related outcomes in the areas of 
malaria, maternal and child health, and family planning will continue to significantly impact key 
indicators in these areas. 
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The Gambia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The U.S. Government priority for The Gambia is to continue supporting the country’s contribution 
to regional stability, particularly through African Union Mission in Somalia troop contributions, as 
well as through training to professionalize the Gambian military. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


" ' 120 


' * 

120 



118 

* 

120 






Non-War Supplemental ■ 


0 


0 

TOTAL 

120 

M8 


120 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

The Gambia 

MK 

ij * 

120 

1 Peace and Secnii^' 

118 

, i 11 ♦ 

120 

InternatiuiigljMSJIbiry Education and Training 7?:: 

' ’ 118 

|v iff 

120 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

118 


120 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

llic Gambia 


118 

* 


I'Pcace and Security yv 

118 


.V, J20 

1 .3 SUibilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

118 

* 

120 


Peace and Security 

Peace and Security funds seek to encourage The Gambia’s strong commitment to playing a role in 
regional stabilization and counterterrorism through continued support of Gambian military 
development and training. Department of State programs support military cooperation and 
exchange. Civil-military relations will be an important focus for military training to improve the 
professionalism of The Gambia's armed forces, and to reinforce the rule of law and respect for 
human rights. 

Intcniational Military Education and Training (IMETt: The U.S. Mission will continue to use 
IMET funds to support the training of Gambian peacekeeping forces and the continued 
development of a professional, apolitical military. Programs will enable the Gambian armed 
forces to remain an important regional partner in the global war on terrorism and to servo 
effectively in United Nations, African Union, and Economic Community of West African States 
peacekeeping operations. 
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Togo 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

In the early 1990s, most bilateral and multilateral aid to Togo was cut off because of the country’s 
faltering transition to democracy, poor human rights record, and failure to service its external debt. 
The Government of Togo (GOT) now seeks to convince the international community that it is on 
the path to political and economic reform, and has taken a number of steps to begin the reform 
process. The GOT has made significant progress in recent years, and further steps need to be 
encouraged. President Faure was rc-clcctcd in March 20 1 0, with 60 percent of the vote. There 
was no violence during this period and despite a number of irregularities, the election was declared 
credible by international observers. With the success of the election, the international community 
seeks to encourage the GOT to implement further reform. 

United States foreign assistance to Togo will focus on encouraging a professional military that 
respects civilian leadership while continuing to monitor closely the GOT’s willingness to work 
towards democratic goals. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 1 
Request 



■IKIS 






■■■ni 









mil 

■■ 










'.AL'""' 1 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Togo 

319 

* 

140 






mmm 

. * 



224 

* 

ISSIo 





Dcvclopinput 


»f »_ - 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

95 


0 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Togo pis T- ■ s il 

-319 


140 

1 Peace and Security 

■ 224 


140 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

224 

♦ 

140 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

9? 

* 

0 

2.3 Political Compelilion and Consensus-liuilding 

95 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

'4i 

'"i,„ M, "■ * 

0 

6.2 Adminislralion and Oversight 

45 

* 

0 


Peace and Security 

Togo’s success at democratization depends strongly on the military's non-involvcmcnt in domestic 
politics during this consolidation process, and a reorientation of the military's role away from 
domestic law-enforccinent activities. In 2009, Togo became a member of the African 
Contingency Operations Training and Assistance program and began receiving equipment, 
training, and enhancements to its peace mission training center to increase the countiy’s ability to 
contribute to peacekeeping operations on the continent. 

International Military Education and Training tlMETt: Funds will be used to professionalize the 
military with a focus on respect for human rights, the rule of law, civilian control of the military, 
and appropriate civil-military relations in a democracy. Traditional forms of military training, 
such as maritime operations, search and rescue, and others, will also be provided, as well as English 
language courses that foster better communication and cooperation between Togolese and 
English-.spcaking militaries. 
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Uganda 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Uganda is emerging from a 24-ycar Lord's Resistance Army (LRA) insurgency that resulted in the 
abduction of over 40,000 children and the displacement of an estimated 1.8 million northern 
Ugandans. Uganda is a key regional strategic partner to the United States - Ugandan forces form 
the backbone of the African Union Mission in Somalia - and the country is approaching a critical 
point in its transition to democracy with Parliamentary and Presidential elections scheduled in 
2011. The United States has transitioned its support from humanitarian assistance to longer-term 
development programs that provide for reconciliation and security in northern Uganda, and 
improved social and economic well-being throughout the country. U.S. assistance to Uganda 
focuses on promoting good governance and the institutionalization of multiparty democracy, 
strengthening regional stability and peaceful development in northern Uganda, professionalizing 
police and military institutions for better service delivery and adherence to human rights, 
addressing key health threats including malaria and HIV/AIDS through the Global Health 
Initiative, and addressing critical development issues such as food security, sound agribusiness 
practices, and the protection of biodiversity. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

456,819 


IBHHI 

i 

527,774 

Development Assistance 

70,650 

72,025 


1 

77,933 

Food for Peace Title 11 


40,335 

■mmiB 

25,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

mmm 


* 

300 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

294.084 

271,584 

* 

322,906 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



* 

99,500 

Intemational Military Education and Training 


591 

* 

600 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


235 

* 

1,535 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


1,030 

* 

0 

Peacekeeping Operations 

0 


* 

0 



w^m 



Noii'War SupplemcBtal 





lOI \1 


458.100 




Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and F'iscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 

CR 

FY2012 1 
Request 








»..V. ^ 


Hmss! 

M— 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

I'orcign Military Pinancinf; 


' * 

' 300 

] .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

300 

Iiiternatiunal Military F^ducation and Training 

■H 


600 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

591 

•h 

600 

iiitcrnatiuiial Narcotics Cuntrol and Law Enforcement 

235 

> 

1,535 

1 .3 Slabiii/alion Operations and Security Sector Reform 

■■■1 

* 

1,535 

1 .5 t ransnational Crime 


=1= 

0 

Nonproliferaticm; Aniilti rorism, Utinining and Ktlaled 


umpiij 


Programs 


HhhH 


LI Counter-Terrorism 


* 

0 

Peacekeeping Operations 

■Kill 

* 

— 1 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomi 

6,000 

* 

■S 

2 Governing and DemocraticalK 


* 


Dciclopmcnt j\J^stattce ' 



iiliid^likBii 

2.1 Rule of I.aw and Human Rights 

0 

* 

1,500 

2.2 Good Governance 


* 

5,200 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


* 

3,000 

2.4 Civil Society 


* 

^■EB 

3 Investing in People' 


iHK 

laai 

■iSH 

Development Assistance 'i'., - 

17,875 



3.1 Health 

6.500 



3.2 Education 

1 1,375 

BB 


Food for Peace ' 



— niviiiii 



ss 


Hcaitlt and Child Survival - State , 



322,906 

3.1 Health 


♦ 

322,906 

Globayiealtb and Cbild Survival - USAID 


* 

99,500 

3.1 Health 


* 

99,500 

4 Economic Growt}it-,ss=»: ■ 

L 57.750 

* 

, . 65,733 

Development Assistance 

- 44,250 

* 

52,233 

4.5 Agriculture 

36,750 

* 

47,000 

4.8 Environment 

7,500 


5,233 

Food for Peace Title H 

13,500 

* 

13,500 

4.5 Agriculture 

13,500 

* 

13,500 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

15^335 

* 

0 

Food foi Peace Title II 

11335 


:,,,',,0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

15,335 

*■ 

0 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




' 527.774 

1 IVrfi-e and Seeurltj .T' 





■11110^ 

MMMB 




* 

2,435 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

235 

* 

0 



* 

HHBI 

2 (.nveinincJuMb ami IN .fidrrat.ranv 

SiOOii 

: 'j. * 


2. 1 Rule of l.aw and Human Rights 

0 

* 

1,500 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,000 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

3,000 

♦ 


2.4 Civil Society 


♦ 

2,000 




SMI 

3.1 Health 


* 

435,906 

3.2 Education 


* 

7,600 


^ -IF 



4.5 Agriculture 

50,250 

* 


4.8 Environment 


* 

5,233| 



- — .-ii'- 

1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions | 15,335 

' 

0| 




6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,572 

* 

1,950 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

17,730 

it: 

20,601 


Peace and Security 

The United States and Uganda work closely to advance peace and greater security in Uganda and 
the surrounding region. The Government of Uganda (GOU) stands firmly with the United States 
in combating extremist threats and in finding viable solutions to conflicts in the region. It provides 
the bulk of the African Union peacekeepers deployed in Somalia, an effort the United States 
actively supports. Uganda has also led regional military operations against the LRA, whose 
leaders have been indicted by the International Criminal Court for war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. The LRA now operates in neighboring countries after being pushed out of the north in 
2006. This conflict led to the disintegration of civilian law-enforcement .systems in northern 
Uganda, with a police force stretched to provide security support throughout the country. The 
GOU has established an ambitious development agenda for northern Uganda, in which the 
United States has invested substantial interagency resources for defense, diplomacy, and 
development programs. A well-implemented plan for ongoing stability, recovery, and 
development efforts in the north will improve the lives of conflict-affected persons, making 
Uganda a more peaceful and productive partner. 

Development Assistance tPA): A recent evaluation of progress in implementing the country’s 
Peace Recovery and Development Plan for Northern Uganda showed that, while recovery and 
investment is proceeding well, the peace is fragile and the population still recovering. USAID’s 
conflict mitigation and reconciliation activities under this Objective will continue to support peace 
and recovery activities in LRA-affected areas of northern Uganda, especially for lingering conflicts 
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related to land, work in the conflict-pronc pastoralist region of fCaramoja, and in spceific 
geographic areas where conflict areas arise due to land, ethnicity, or oil. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): The primary objective of the FMF program in Uganda is to 
reduce regional tensions and conflict, heighten adherence to profc.ssionalism and human rights 
principles among the Uganda People’s Defense Force (UPDF), and improve conditions for political 
and economic development and stability. A targeted program of nonlclhal assistance will support 
the UPDF Senior Command and Staff College. 

International Military Education and Training (1 MET ): An important U.S. priority in Uganda is to 
encourage its progress in becoming a transparent, accountable democracy that respects the rule of 
law and the human rights of all its citizens. A key component of this transformation i.s the 
professionalization of security forces through the IMET program. Assistance will continue to be 
provided to the Ugandan military as it develops its human rights training and directorate, 
prosecutes human rights abuses, and participates in U.S. training and international peacekeeping 
operations. In addition to human rights, efforts will focus on enhancing the UPDF’s ability to 
protect civilians from internal tciTorist groups, strengthening civil-military relationships, and 
enhancing senior leadership strategic management skills. The Department of Defense will further 
facilitate professionalization of the Ugandan military by using IMET-fundcd courses to expose 
soldiers to the important roles that democratic values and human rights can play in governance and 
military operations, while increasing regional stability, international peace, and security. 

International Narcotics Control and I.aw Enforcement Funds (INCLFT: INCLE funds will 
continue to support the GOU’s ongoing efforts to promote broad-based rulc-of-law reform by 
professionalizing its civilian law enforcement sy,stcms; improving the coordination between the 
police, prosecution, and the judiciary; and increasing access to justice in northern Uganda. 

Further, INCLE funds strive to facilitate stronger collaboration within legal and law enforcement 
institutions to develop effective investigative techniques and prosecutorial strategies that also 
preserve fundamental rights of the victims of offenses. Assistance will continue to support 
community-based police training, focused on building the capacity of instructors at the National 
Police Academy, and provide intensive training on general police investigative techniques and 
crime scene management. The program will also address emerging transnational threats by 
designing programs and fostering partnerships that improve the capability of Uganda to combat 
terrorism, strategically target corruption, and address other quality of life concerns within Uganda's 
justice sector institutions. U.S. based police training programs will offer advanced courses for 
specialized Ugandan police units working on maritime security, land border security, and the 
preservation and processing of forensic evidence. Finally, INCLE funds will support Uganda’s 
regional efforts in training civilian police from the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Southern 
Sudan, and Somalia. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The rcintrodiiction of multiparty democracy in 2005 provided Uganda an opportunity to create a 
more accountable and responsive government and an electoral system capable of enabling a 
growing number of citizens to participate peacefully in politics. A more accountable and 
responsive government will increase citizen commitment to democratic governance; reduce 
tensions among political, regional, and ethnic groups; and ensure Uganda maintains its position as a 
stable, democratic partner to the United States. 

Development Assistance (DA): To consolidate Uganda’s new multiparty system, the 
United States will support programs that strengthen democratic institutions, enhance democratic 
political competition, and increase public participation. The U.S. Agency for International 
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Development (USAID) programs will also improve the capacity of Parliament to respond to 
citizens’ and civil society’s demands for more effective oversight, improve the capacity of local 
governments to deliver services, and strengthen the capacity of political parties to engage actively 
and effectively in the multi-party system. USAID will also improve links among Parliament, local 
government, political parties, and civil society. 

Investing in People 

The United States invests heavily in the health and education of Ugandans as a means of promoting 
the country’s peace, stability, and prosperity. With a current population of over 32 million, an 
annual population growth rate of 3.2 percent, and a high MIV/AIDS prevalence, Uganda is 
challenged to handle an ever-growing demand for health and education services. Half of 
Uganda’s population is under the age of 15. The country has high maternal mortality rate (435 per 
100,000 live births) and one of the highest tuberculosis rates in the world (154 per 100,000), 
Malaria is the country’s leading cause of morbidity and mortality. For 40 years, Uganda’s total 
fertility rate has remained static at close to 7 children per woman. This fertility rate contributes to 
a range of issues such as high infant mortality, an increasing burden on social services, and 
potential economic and political instability. The United States is the largest international donor to 
Uganda’s health sector, with programs under the Global Health Initiative that address HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, family and reproductive health, child and maternal health, tuberculosis, and other 
infectious diseases, as well as promoting basic education for millions of Ugandans and improving 
access to potable water and improved sanitary conditions. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: USAID works with the GOU to improve the quality of basic education 
and increase education of vulnerable children. Programs will continue to provide teacher 
training and supportive supervision, support curriculum development and reform, promote 
education policy development, strengthen management information systems, promote 
girls’ education, increase community participation in education, improve school 
administration through training, increase teacher retention through improved housing, 
increase awareness among secondary school students of the potential impact of HIV/AIDS, 
and address the needs of schools and students in conflict-affected regions of Uganda, 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: Programs will provide access to potable water and 
improved sanitary conditions to urban and peri-urban centers, as well as to formerly 
internally displaced persons who are resettling in conflict-affected areas in northern 
Uganda. 

Food for Peace Title It: Food for Peace Title II programs will train beneficiaries in diet 
diversification, nutrition, and sustainable sanitation and hygiene practices; rehabilitate or construct 
water points to increase safe water access; and distribute food to extremely vulnerable individuals, 
including pregnant and lactating mothers, malnourished children and those under five years of age, 
and people living with HIV/AIDS. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 
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• Global Health Child Survival fGHCS) - State: 

Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), Uganda will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Global Health and Chil d S urvival (GHCS) - USAID: In order to ensure a healthier, more 
productive society, the long-term foreign assistance priorities in health include building 
capacity to reduce the threat of infectious diseases and infant and child mortality, 
supporting reproductive and maternal health care, and increasing food security. Expected 
results over the next five years include increased use of modern contraceptive methods by 
one percentage point each year, and a decrease in unmet demand for voluntary family 
planning. Child survival activities will reduce maternal and under-ftve mortality rates, 
improve immunization coverage, improve nutritional status of children under five, increase 
number of deliveries with a skilled provider, reduce mortality from diarrheal disease, and 
reduce rates of micronutrient malnutrition. In addition, the health commodity 
supply-chain will be sustainably improved, and health systems will be strengthened with a 
focus on improving human resource management at various levels of the health sector. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID assistance will expand and enhance the Community-Based 
Directly Observed Therapy Short Course, improve TB infection control, improve 
management of TB and HIV, strengthen TB care and support, and strengthen host country 
TB information systems. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 2012 request level for Uganda does not include the total 
projected funding for the PMl. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

• Maternal and Child Health: USAID assistance will increase access, availability, and 
information to increase deliveries with skilled providers; improve comprehensive and 
integrated antenatal care; raise the number of children who are fully immunized at 1 2 
months and receive Vitamin A supplementation; lower rates of diarrheal illness through the 
promotion of safe drinking water; improve appropriate management of diarrhea through 
the use of oral rchydration salts and zinc; increase the number and amount of local foods 
fortified with vitamins and minerals; and improve policies and guidelines for undcr-5 
malnutrition. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Hcallh: USAID assistance will generate country 
commitment to family planning and expand access to a variety of high-quality voluntaiy 
family planning services and information and reproductive health care on a sustainable 
basis. Such programs enhance the ability of couples to decide the number and spacing of 
births, including timing of the first birth. They also make substantial contributions to 
reducing abortion, maternal and child mortality and morbidity, occurrence of fistula, and 
mitigating adverse effects of population dynamics on natural resources, economic grow'th, 
and state stability. 

• Nutrition: Funds will be used to promote community-based nutrition programs, with a 
focus on enhancing the quality and diversity of diets for malnourished children. 

Resources will be provided to support a variety of activities, such as the training of health 
staff in nutrition issues, the promotion of micronutrient supplementation and food 
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fortification programs for women and young children, and the promotion of breastfeeding 
and the optimal complementary feeding practices in early childhood. The program will 
support strengthening the capacity to plan, implement, and monitor nutrition programs at 
both the national and community level. 

Economic Growth 

Uganda has enjoyed economic growth averaging nearly 8 percent over the last 5 years, in large part 
due to GOU-led market-based refonns and sound macroeconomic policies. Despite this .success, 
millions of Ugandans remain in dire poverty, and growth is hampered by the country’s poor 
infrastructure, low agricultural productivity, lack of transparency, and corruption. The recent 
discovery of large oil reserves in the biodiverse Albcrtinc Rift poses sizeable opportunities and 
challenges for Uganda and its neighbors. Oil revenue Hows have been delayed and will probably 
begin in 2012, the year after the presidential and parliamentary elections. To support continued 
economic growth and avoid the pitfalls of resource-derived wealth, the United States will be 
aggressively advocating for fiscally sound, politically transparent, and environmentally sustainable 
management of Uganda’s oil resources. Global Climate Change Initiative flmds will address 
adaptation issues related to the agriculture sector. Focus will be placed on drought-tolerant 
planting materials, fast-growing crops, disease-tolerant planting materials, small-scale irrigation, 
and reducing non-dependence on known seasons. 

Development Assistance (DAT U.S. assistance requested for FY 2012 will focus on increasing 
rural productivity and competitiveness in Uganda using a value chain approach to agricultural 
development. As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed the 
Future, Uganda has an agriculture country investment plan that was technically reviewed in 
September 20 1 0 and a well-coordinated country-led strategy. With 45 percent of its population 
living on less than $ 1 .25 a day and 75 percent of its labor force engaged in agriculture, Uganda has 
a high level of need requiring deeper agriculture investment. Focused on southwest and northern 
Uganda, FY 2012 resources will fund investments required to improve production, processing, and 
market access. The goal is to promote economic growth and poverty reduction through increased 
food security at the household and community levels; improved productivity of agribusinesses and 
producer organizations; dissemination of improved production technologies; rural financial sector 
development, including expanded access to credit; dairy market chain development; and improved 
niral infrastructure. New agriculture programs will expand the agro-input private sector, increase 
regional trade and market penetration, strengthen private sector participation in staple food value 
chains, improve analytical research for policy decision-making, and support the development of 
agriculture research institutions. 

U.S. assistance will also protect biodiversity as oil production begins in the Albcrtinc Rift and in 
endangered areas of northern Uganda. Biodiversity activities will increase adoption of natural 
resource management practices around protected areas, improve biodiversity monitoring, increase 
tourism revenues and improve revenue management, improve land use planning and increase 
capacity to manage buffer zones, strengthen environmental laws and regulations, and establish 
community revenue-sharing policies to encourage sustainable use of natural resources. New 
biodiversity programs will mitigate the impact of oil exploration and production in biodiverse 
areas. 

Food for Peace Title H: Funds for this program will support the transition to peace and stability in 
northern Uganda by assisting former internally displaced persons to return to their farms and 
reestablish agricultural production, thereby reducing food insecurity for those populations. 
Activities will train fanners in appropriate and sustainable farming practices, provide initial inputs 
for vulnerable households during the first farming cycle, reconstruct tertiary roads and supplement 
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food supplies through Food for Work schemes, and rehabilitate secondary roads to improve market 
access. Long-term goals will be reached through capacity building, technology transfer, and 
improved markets for targeted crops and linkages to commercial markets for producer 
organizations. 


Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation’s (MCC) program that ran from 2007-09 for $10 million to 
meet anticorruption objectives through a Threshold program has not been renewed, due to the 
country’s failure to meet several of the MCC performance indicators required for a Compact. 
Therefore, if any new Threshold programs arc initiated, they will address the indicators that the 
GOU has failed to meet. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Uganda conducted live program evaluations and 
assessments in FY 2010 to evaluate programmatic and financial performance. These included an 
assessment of U.S. activities supporting living with HIV/AIDS, a midterm evaluation of the 
Quality of Care Improvement Projccl, and a final evaluation of the Anticorruption Threshold 
Program. Evaluations were discussed al the semiannual portfolio reviews to ensure that they were 
adequately planned and funded and that appropriate lessons were shared with the team. Mission, 
Agency, and international development community. Data quality assessments were completed in 
FY 2010 to enhance data collection, intcrprctalion of indicator definitions, and record keeping. 

All of the evaluations informed FY 2010 and FY 201 1 budget and planning decisions. USAID is 
planning to conduct five evaluations and assessments in FY 201 1 . 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buduet and Prourammatic Choices: The assessment of 
U.S. activities supporting people living with HIV/AIDS resulted in the decision to forego a 
follow-on design and instead to reprogram the funds into existing awards, yielding an overall cost 
savings and a better use of resources in higher impact activities including new advocacy activities, 
which arc currently under design. 

The midterm evaluation of the Quality of Care Improvement Project revealed that improving the 
capacity of the GOU Ministry of Health is an ongoing process that takes time. This finding 
confirmed the importance of continuity in providing capacity support and system strengthening to 
national cntilic.s. 

The final evaluation of the Anticorruption Threshold Program through the Millennium Challenge 
Account will serve as a useful tool that is informing Ihc design of new governance programs that 
will cut across the multiple development objectives in the mission. The assessment also 
stimulated a new focus on the geographic and main stakeholders of the new country development 
strategy in Uganda. 

Relationship Between Buduct and Pcrfonuancc: USAID will use FY 2012 funds to sustain its 
agriculture productivity programs, which arc expected to greatly impact indicators such as 
“Number of rural households benefiting directly from U.S. Government interventions’’ and 
“Number of individuals who have received U.S. -supported short-term agricultural sector 
productivity training.” 
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Funding in the health sector will result in increased use of modern contraceptive methods by 1 
percentage point each year, and a decrease in unmet demand for voluntary family planning over 5 
years. Child survival activities will reduce maternal and under-five mortality rates, improve 
immunization coverage, improve nutritional status of children under five, increase number of 
deliveries with a skilled provider, reduce mortality from diarrheal disease, and reduce rates of 
micronutrient malnutrition. 
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Zambia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Zambia supports the goals of reducing widespread poverty and building 
and sustaining a democratic, well-governed country that contributes positively to regional stability. 
In spite of its immense potential, Zambia ranks low on the Human Development Index, with child 
malnutrition and rural poverty levels among the highest in the world. U.S. assistance promotes 
agriculture-led economic growth and food security; expands and improves the quality of health and 
education opportunities; fights HIV/AIDS; strengthens democratic systems, transparent 
governance, and respect for human rights; and builds Zambian capacity to promote regional peace, 
security, and stability. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTfeD TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

392,S>95 

35S.235 

■ ' •• • ■ 

* 


Development Assistance 


46,054 


46,050 

food for Peace Title It 

12,000 

7.254 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

2X3,661 

253,661 

* 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


50,900 

* 

Bn 

International Military Bducalion and Training 


366 

* 

350 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


0 

« 

900 






Non-War Supplemental ... 




.::,o 

TOTAL "uEr 

392,995 

""'“358,235 




Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Zambia 

358,235 

* 

400,778 

1 Peace and SistSK 

366 

* 

. 1,250 

International MOitaty Education and Training 

366 

* 

350 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

366 

* 

350 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

0 

* 

900 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

900 

2 tHoverning Justly and Democratically 

4,202 

* 

2,947 

Development Assistance 

4,202 


2,947 

2.2 Good Governance 

2,700 

* 

2,947 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1 ,502 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People 

319,861 

* 

368,570 

Development Assistance : 

15,300 

* 

15,100 

3.1 Health 

5,000 

* 

5,100 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

3.2 Education 


* 

10,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 


* 

292,170 

3.1 Health 

253,661 

* 

292,170 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


* 


3.1 Health 


* 


4 I'.conuinic Growth 

CIS 'cr'.'C- 7 



-V-/ .. 'AW ■ 

Ueveiupment Assistance 


* 



7,933 


5,003 




0 




15,000 






fivw 


I 





i 



7,254 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 



V - v 


S'"' “ 




: - — H 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

366 

* 

1,250 




2.2 Good Governance 

■■BES 

2,947 

2.3 Political Compelilion and Consensus-Building 


0 


1 

3.1 Health 


♦ 


3.2 Education 


* 


“ --r-r.- .J?. •».*». ST ....7 

1^* 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

7,933 

if: 

5,003 

4.3 Financial Sector 

2,883 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

13,736 

* 

15,000 

4.8 Environment 

2,000 

* 

8,000 

.5IT,iminita'rh.n \ss.,tanci 1 


* 

11 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

7,254 

r-' ■ 

* 

0 

■■ '■ 

. • 15.S72 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

1,572 

* 

2,401 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

10,994 

♦ 

13,471 


Peace and Security 

Zambia’s history of stability, democratic elections, respect for human rights, and contributions to 
peacekeeping all validate U.S. engagement in building capacity in the peace and security sector. 
U.S. assistance seeks to build support among mid- and senior-level officers of the Zambia Defense 
Force (ZDF) for U.S. policy objectives, increase ZDF and Zambian law-enforcement ability to 
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meet regional security and multilateral peacekeeping commitments, and increase the 
professionalism and technical capacity of Zambian law enforcement. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: IMET funding will concentrate on 
providing professional military education courses to mid- and senior-level ZDF officers including 
through schools such as the U.S. Military War Colleges and Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

International Na rcotic s Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): Department of State narcotics 
and law-enforcement programs will support attendance at the International Law Enforcement 
Academy (ILEA) in Gabarone, Botswana. The ILEA provides an advanced core training program 
and specialized training courses for law enforcement officials in Africa. As Zambia is currently a 
participating ILEA member country, Zambia would have the opportunity to send participants to 
training activities at ILEA Gaborone. 

CJovcrning Justly and Democratically 

Democratic and transparent governance is a key U.S. foreign policy priority in Zambia. Sound 
governance facilitates functioning free markets, enhances delivery of social services, ensures civil 
society participation in decision-making, and maximizes the welfare of Zambian communities and 
individuals. A democratic and accountable government is necessary to ensure Zambia’s 
development, stability, and reliability as a mutually beneficial partner for the United States. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will strengthen democratic institutions that 
support effective stewardship and development of Zambia’s natural resources and human capital, 
and ensure long-term stability and broad-based economic growth. Programs to strengthen 
democratic and accountable governance will complement economic growth, health, and education 
interventions by increasing transparency and accountability through broad-based stakeholder 
participation in government service delivery. U.S. assistance will strengthen citizen oversight and 
engagement to improve the quality of government services such as health and education. 

U.S. funding will support analysis and debate that will lead to policies that respond to the needs of 
Zambians, streamline government business processes, and increase transparency. U.S. assistance 
seeks to improve accountability by helping Zambian institutions provide high service standards 
through transparent operations, 

Investing in People 

Better health and improved education contribute to economic development through increased 
worker productivity and reduced costs to government and business. 

Development Assistance (DAI: U.S. assistance will focus on improving access to clean water and 
sanitation and improving access to quality education for underserved populations. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: Access to safe water and sanitation remains an enormous 
challenge throughout Zambia. Only 4.3 percent of the population in urban areas and 1.3 
percent in iiiral areas have adequate access to water, A new water sanitation and hygiene 
education program will establish water and sanitation facilities and promote hygienic 
practices in 600 underserved rural schools. 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will improve the quality of education for underserved 
populations, including girls and orphaned children, in the worst academic performing 
regions of the country. The U.S. Agency for International Development (IJSAID)’s 
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partnership with the Ministry of Education will prioritize systems strengthening, policy 
development, research analysis, community outreach, and critical school-based technical 
interventions. USAID will further assist the Ministry of Education in the development of 
a Human Resource Information System database and decision-making tool to govern 
60,000 teachers and administrators. In schools, the United States will support improved 
early grade reading and math skills. USAID will empower communities to participate in 
their children’s education through support to the growing community school system, as 
well as direct parental engagement in the local school system. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHl) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHl, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Global Health Child Survival IGHCSI - State: 

Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), Zambia will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Global Health and Child Survival IGHCSI - USAID: U.S. assistance will strengthen the 
Zambian health system’s ability to provide services to its population. An integrated 
approach using family planning, maternal child health, and nutrition funds will improve 
district health-worker management, leadership, and clinical skills; increase the ability of 
communities to address health issues such as safe motherhood and nutrition; and improve 
drug and medical supply distribution systems. Integrated behavior and social change 
communication activities will foster national level support for improved health and 
nutrition practices. Procurement of family planning commodities will support Zambian 
couples’ ability to choose the number and timing of their pregnancies. Family planning 
and maternal and child health funds will expand private sector availability of health 
commodities throughout the country. 

• Malaria: The aim is to reach sufficiently high coverage of prevention and treatment 
measures among the general population (tailored to country needs) in support of the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMl) goal of reducing malaria-related mortality of children 
under 5 by 50 percent. The FY 20 1 2 request level for Zambia does not include the total 
projected funding for the PMI. Decisions on allocations of centrally managed funds will 
be made at the time that the FY 2012 operating year budget is set. 

Economic Growth 

Economic growth is critical to sustainable long-term development and to building a healthier and 
more productive citizenry, U.S. assistance will focus on improving agriculture productivity that 
targets rural poverty and increases food security through an integrated market-driven approach. 

Development Assistance (DAI: U.S. assistance will support nongovernmental organizations, 
farmer cooperatives, trade organizations, international agricultural research institutions, local civil 
society, and Zambian Governmental organizations to increase agricultural productivity and expand 
trade. U.S. support will promote diversification of crops and livestock products that small farmers 
produce in order to improve diets and opportunities for income. Using a whole-of-govemmcnt 
approach, the U.S. Mission will coordinate efforts to link health, economic growth, and 
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environmental approaches to improve food security. In addition, the United Stales will enhance 
the capacity of the Zambian Government to monitor and respond to food security threats due to 
natural disaster. 

• Feed the Future (F'TF): A.s part of FTF, the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative, USAID will support the Government of Zambia to design and implement a 
country-led comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic 
growth through market-led agricultural development. U.S. assistance will improve 
smallholder participation in profitable agriculture-based value chains that boost income 
and improve food security. 

• Global Climate Change: USAID will initiate environmental programs to support the 
government’s ability to assess and manage Global Climate Change impacts, and promote 
community-based solutions to high rates of deforestation. Proposed activities will also 
support a lower emissions development pathway for Zambia. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In January 2011. the Millennium Challenge Corporation Board rcselcctcd Zambia for Compact 
eligibility. The Zambian Government is eager to qualify for the grant assistance for the two 
projects under consideration: the improvement of the Greater Kafuc National Park to increase 
tourism and the overhaul of the Lusaka water supply, sanitation, and drainage system. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and F.valuation: In FY 2010, USAID completed an evaluation of its 
Women’s Justice and Empowerment Initiative activities, which will inform continuing and planned 
programs to mitigate and prevent gender-based violence. Three significant studies were 
undertaken to inform planning for the FTF initiative. One study examined the multiple 
dimensions and causes of undernutrition and food insecurity, while a second examined value 
chains to identify opportunities to reduce rural poverty and malnutrition significantly in targeted 
communities. A third study specifically identified the barriers to full and equal women’s 
participation in value chains and rural economic growth. USAID worked with the Zambian 
Ministry of Education (MOE) to produce a Knowledge, Attitude, Beliefs, and Practices (KABP) 
survey. The survey identified gaps in the MOE’s HIV/AIDS workplace program and proposed 
interventions to strengthen the MOE’s efforts to mitigate the impact of 1 IIV/AIDS on the education 
system. A study of indoor residual spraying to combat malaria helped districts to improve their 
insecticide clean-up operations and facilities, and identified where storage facilities required 
upgrading to prevent any negative environmental impacts. 

Also in FY 2010, USAID sponsored a study of essential medicines logistics to identify the most 
efficient handling and distribution to prevent stock-outs. The study led to the identification of best 
practices that arc now being incorporated nationally. To support strategic planning, the 
United States will conduct a political economy diagnostic and conflict assessment in FY 201 1 . 
The United States will support a program-wide assessment of gender constraints and opportunities 
early in FY 201 1 to guide strategy and program planning. In FY 201 1, the U.S. Mission plans to 
conduct impact evaluations of its Economic Growth and I lumanitarian Assistance programs, which 
will inform strategic planning and resource allocation for the FTF. 
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Additionally, USAID conducts twicc-ycarly project portfolio reviews to examine project 
performance and operational issues and to determine whether USAID-supported activities are 
leading to the results expected. PEPFAR-funded programs undergo an annual portfolio review to 
identify best practices and inform program management decisions. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Results from an 
extensive value chain analysis arc informing the development of the FTF strategy for Zambia, 
especially in geographic and value chain targeting. This analysis will support the determination of 
where and who to target and the allocation of resources to ensure focused and concentrated efforts. 
Analyses in the education sector identified those provinces where the United States will invest DA 
resources to best support improved learning opportunities and outcomes. The KABP study led to 
specific program decisions that concentrated U.S. resources on those approaches determined to 
best mitigate the effect of UIV/AIDS on education outcomes. The recently completed gender 
analysis will specifically identify areas where U.S. investments to increase women’s economic 
participation can be maximized, and will guide both program direction as well as resource 
allocation. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 2012 requested resources will allow the 
United States to support strengthened Zambian democratic institutions and accountable 
governance through improved government service provision and increased responsiveness to 
citizen needs. FY 2012 resources will support reduced poverty and malnutrition in rural homes by 
increasing smallholder farmer productivity and market access. The United States will support 
improved education quality and better-educated Zambian learners by improving school 
management and mitigating factors that impair learning, such as poor water and sanitation and 
HIV/AIDS, especially for girls. U.S. support to strengthen Zambia’s health system will integrate 
interventions and approaches that stress prevention of infectious diseases - including HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and tuberculosis - while building Government capacity to deliver quality health services. 
FY 2012 resources will enable the United States to increase the capability and professionalism of 
Zambia’s security forces, including their ability to support international peacekeeping operations 
and ensure its own border security. 
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Zimbabwe 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance to Zimbabwe seeks to develop a strong, democratic, market-oriented country that is 
able to advance its own domestic development agenda through effective regional and international 
partnerships. To achieve this goal, the United States focuses on civil society strengthening and 
capacity building within local governments to improve service delivery. The United States also 
provides humanitarian and livelihoods assistance to those in need, and supports democratic forces 
within the country to effect a transition to democracy. U.S. assistance complements other donor 
support aimed at achieving a more stable and accountable member of the southern African 
community. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Siipp) *' 


,}., 168)481 

• * 


Economic Support Fund 

40,200 

40,200 

* 

39,120 

Food for Peace Title 1 1 

0 

79,451 

* 

0 

Global Mealth and Child Survival - Slate 

24,330 

24,330 

* 

44,330 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

24,500 

24.500 

* 

26,500 

International Military Education and Training 

0 

0 

He 

25 






Notlr'^ar Supplemental .; 

'"'A-ro 

■ '.r'i^irO 


* 

0 

TOTAL V 

89,030 

168,481 


109,975 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Zlnibabwc ‘‘ 

168,481 

* 

109,975 

1 Peace and Security ^ 

0 


25 

International Military Education and Training 

0 


. . 25 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retorrn 

0 

* 

25 

2 Goverhing Justly and Democratically 

20,600 

* 

21,000 

Economic Support Fund 

20,600 

* 

21,000 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

5,800 

* 

4.500 

2.2 Good Governance 

6,550 

* 

4,500 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

4,750 

* 

6,300 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,500 

* 

5,700 

3 Investing in People 

56,180 

Hi 

72,830 

Economic Support Fund 

7,350 


* 

2,000 

3.3 Social and Lconornic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

7.350 

* 

2,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

24,330 

* 

44,330 
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($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 

24,330 

* 

44,330 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 



2(...MiO 

3.1 Health 

24, .500 

* 

26,500 









4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 



1,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 



1,600 

4.5 Agriculture 



9,120 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

HB 

* 

4,400 

S Humanitarian Assistance . 








TO 






0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 



16M8.F 

4*-^ V y. 


i;. Up 

I Peace and Sccnrily 





25 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

25 

I'Bo'Sttditg fesfly and.Di^ ^ 



E 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 


2.2 Good Governance 


* 

4,500 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


* 

6,300 

2.4 Civil Society 




aiavcrilnginPcrtplc 




72.830 

3.1 Health 


* 




* 

lllllllllllll^ 

4 Fctfnblnfc Growtli ; if 

MIS 



* 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

2,000 

* 


4.2 T rade and Investment 

0 


1,600 

4.5 Agriculture 

10,000 

* 

9,120 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

250 

* 

4,400 

'5 ilumanitarlaii Alisistance 


79,45i 



5,1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

79,451 



0 

of which : Objective 6 


4,556 


ts 

5,0X5 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

40 

♦ 

150 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

4,516 

* 

5,835 


Peace and Security 

The conditions do not yet exist for significant progress in the peace and security sector. The 
military, police, and security forces are still under the leadership and control of non-reformists 
within the transitional government, and they arc focused on maintaining power and control through 
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their political influence in the Zimbabwe African National Union-Patriotie Front party. There is a 
profound lack of respect for human rights and accountability among these actors. They continue 
to act with impunity by arresting individuals at will, harassing civil society partners, and displacing 
individuals through farm invasions. 

If real opportunities for reform arc present, the United States could support institutional reforms to 
promote an apolitical security sector that is responsive to civilian control, practices respect for 
human rights, and resists corruption. Some potential opportunities for engagement include 
supporting a national defense review; strengthening civil oversight mechanisms, especially within 
Parliament; strengthening financial management and oversight by civilian authority; and 
strengthening police capacities in the areas of investigation and long-range planning. 

International Military Education and Training tlMF.T): The objective for IMET funding is to 
leverage opportunities that lay a foundation for reform and promote positive developments in 
Zimbabwe’s security institutions. The United States will coordinate closely with other donors in 
support of training programs that promote the restoration of the rule of law, protection of human 
rights, and the development of an apolitical military. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The challenges that face Zimbabwe arc numerous, not least of which is a fragile transitional 
government that is wrestling with internal power struggles and lack of respect for human rights and 
the rule of law. Since creation of the transitional government in February 2009, reformers have 
managed to tame hyperinflation and ease Zimbabwe’s economic decline; however, the political 
climate remains uncertain and fragile. 

U.S. assistance in Zimbabwe is focused on promoting the country’s transformation from a brutally 
repressed and deeply impoverished nation to one in which the government respects democratic 
freedoms, promotes equitable growth, and meets the needs of its people. The United States will 
continue to promote democratic reforms and provide for those adversely affected by government 
abuses by working with civil society and helping Zimbabwe’s democratic forces advance reforms, 
promote transparency, and protect human rights. 

Economic Support Funds (ESFl: U.S. assistance promotes good governance and accountability 
and supports consensus-building activities aimed at promoting peaceful agreement on democratic 
reforms. Programs are focused on developing the organizational capacity of civil society 
organizations, empowering them to participate in the national dialogue, monitor government 
activities, and protect human rights defenders. Given the restrictive working environment, 

U.S. assistance emphasizes the use of innovative media strategics and building the capacity of 
independent media. In anticipation of elections in 201 1 or 2012, in close coordination with the 
donor community, democracy and governance activities will also emphasize support to strengthen 
the organizational capacity of institutions involved in the promotion of more transparent and 
competitive electoral processes. Assistance will target increasing the transparency of the electoral 
process, improving observation, and increasing access to credible information. The United States 
also continues to support the transitional government in establishing participatory processes to 
promote democratic reforms and develop the capacity of reform minded institutions, both at the 
national and local levels. Respect for human rights, freedom of expression, and transparency 
initiatives will bo a common thread through all activities. 
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Investing in People 

The health challenges facing the country remain formidable. The country has an HIV/AIDS 
epidemic with a current prevalence rate of 1 3.6 percent. Although the health system essentially 
collapsed at the end of 2008, when many staff abandoned their posts due to lack of pay with large 
numbers of staff emigrating to neighboring countries, the national efforts to revitalize health 
serviees are beginning to show some progress. The Zimbabwe Ministry of Health recently 
developed and launched a comprehensive health strategy and investment plan. HIV prevalence 
continues to decline (down from a high of 29.3 percent in 1997) and annual AIDS deaths, although 
still unacceptably high, arc starting to drop as more AIDS patients arc placed on life-prolonging 
antiretroviral therapy. Prevention efforts, particularly male circumcision and prevention of 
mother to child transmission, have shown high success rates. Staff shortages continue to be a 
major issue, but primary nursing vacancies have decreased significantly. Community-based 
health services arc still weak, particularly in rural areas. Assistance to strengthen national drag 
distribution systems is improving the availability of essential drugs and health care supplies, but 
these systems remain fragile and almost totally dependent upon donor funding. The core 
challenges facing the health sector continue to include strengthening human resources for health, 
ensuring the reliable supply of essential drugs, improving the quality and availability of basic 
health services, reversing a decline in many critical public health indicators, and refocusing 
initiatives to achieve the country’s Millennium Development Goals. 

Despite significant donor support to vulnerable households to restore livelihoods, disposable 
income remains inadequate and the number of beneficiaries does not include all those in need. As 
the economy recovers, it is increasingly important to support livelihood projects that help to restore 
rather than disrupt markets. 

Economic Support Funds (ESFl: 

• Social Assistance: ESF, in coordination with other donors, will support the livelihoods of 
families that have been affected by the economic catastrophe in Zimbabwe. Funding will 
also be used to support victims of politically motivated violence and torture to the extent 
the need continues. Currently, no other donor provides direct victim support, which 
empowers activists to speak out. Victim support will include medical and psychosocial 
care, relocation expenses, and possibly assistance to the families of those affected. The 
United States is one of only a few donors that are focusing on community reconciliation 
associated with political violence and promoting mutual understanding among individuals 
with differing perspectives. U.S. a.ssistancc also focuses on reviving the agricultural 
sector through provision of credit, extension services, inputs, and re-establishment of 
farm-to-market linkages. In addition, activities will support business development 
seivices. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Global Health Child Survival (GHCSl - State: 

Through the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), Zimbabwe will 
receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 
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• Global Health and Child Survival CGHCS') - USAID: The primary U.S. objective in the 
health sector is to continue to support HIV/AIDS prevention, control, and treatment efforts. 
FY 2012 funds will expand the scope of U.S. assistance to family planning, maternal and 
child health, and tuberculosis (TB) to support the restoration of the health care system and 
services. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance will increase the outreach of 
family planning services in rural areas through nongovernmental organizations. It 
focuses on improving access to methods of contraception that arc currently underutilized. 
In addition, family planning and reproductive health services arc integrated into other 
health services, notably prevention of mothcr-to-child transmission, HIV counseling and 
testing, care and support for orjihans and vulnerable children, and palliative care. 

• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. assistance is strengthening maternal, newborn, and child 
health services in selected locations in the country to help reduce morbidity and mortality 
in children and reproductive age women. Specific interventions include support for 
immunization, updating health care protocols, training public health care providers and 
upgrading selected health care facilities. At the national level, the United States is 
supporting the Ministry of Health to develop and implement sound policies and strengthen 
program coordination in compliance with its own strategy. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): The United States is helping to improve TB mitigation by supporting 
the national TB program to increase the availability of TB services and to strengthen TB 
case detection and management. In particular, assistance is designed to strengthen human 
resource capacity at .service delivery levels by scaling up TB training in all eight provinces 
and three major cities, improve the management of childhood TB, strengthen 
programmatic management of multiplc-drug-resistant TB, support management capacity 
for planning and supervision, and expand infection control activities. 


Economic Growth 

The economy is continuing to recover from years of mismanagement. Constraints continue to 
limit the growth of the formal sector and sustaining grow'th is tenuous. There is very little formal 
employment (fonnal unemployment is estimated at 80 to 94 percent). Although foreign currency 
is now widely used and goods have returned to store shelves, there is a severe lack of cash, making 
many goods unaffordable for the average consumer. Most individuals survive by a combination of 
informal trading and remittances from relatives working outside the country. The multifaceted 
economic and political crisis has caased many professionals to migrate to neighboring countries. 

In a .society ba.sed on agriculture, commercial farms he fallow following the highly politicized 
implementation of the land reform program. Furthemiorc, smallholder farmers suffer from lack of 
liquidity, training, and access to markets. Agricultural inputs provided by donors have made a 
significant difference during the 2010-1 1 planting season, but overall yields are still below the 
national requirement. The Government of Zimbabwe has begun to take significant measures to 
respond to the economic stagnation, including price and trade liberalization. However, economic 
growth is constrained by a cash-based budgeting system that still needs to meet social sector 
funding requirements and the crowding-out of the private sector by a bloated civil service, which 
accounts for 50 percent of the total FY 201 1 budget. There is an urgent need for Zimbabwe to 
address a number of measures that would improve the business-enabling environment and thereby 
attract private sector investment. Most importantly, the restoration of investor confidence must be 
achieved by demonstrating a commitment to rule of law and good governance. 
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Economic Support Funds (ESF): The U.S. objective is to support economic reform and recovery 
in Zimbabwe. If the transitional government docs not make adequate progress in meeting donor 
benchmarks, assistance beyond the agricultural sector may not come to fruition. Other donors 
have largely deferred private sector development to the United States; however, the Duteh and the 
European Commission arc significant donors in the agricultural sector, and the British, the World 
Bank, and the African Development Bank arc significant donors in macroeconomic technical 
assistance. Currently, there arc no donors engaged in trade issues. 

U.S. agriculture programs in Zimbabwe arc aligned with the priorities and programs of the Feed the 
Future Initiative. The United States will use ESF to continue efforts to increase agricultural 
production, processing, and marketing; enhance competitiveness of key value chains to spur rural 
development; achieve greater food security and nutrition outcomes; and increase rural incomes. 
Resources will be used to complete the transition from humanitarian to agricultural development 
programming in Zimbabwe, 

As conditions permit, the United States will launch activities to rcinvigoratc productive segments 
of the population and increase employment. This will include activities related to both private 
sector development and agricultural recovery. Creation of market linkages, skills development, 
and trade capacity building will be essential components of the U.S. assistance program. In 
addition, the United States will work to strengthen business institutions as they seek to build 
capacity, raise their profile in civil society, and hold economic policy makers accountable. 

The United States will also provide support to a Zimbabwean process to restore property rights and 
resolve the thorny issue of land tenure. These arc critical steps to reviving agricultural production. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on improving the business-enabling environment to generate 
local and foreign investment. 

Resources will be used to help small and medium-sized business gain access to the financial sector 
in order to expand and increase competitiveness. 

As appropriate, the United States will provide targeted technical assistance to key governmental 
institutions (the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Economic Planning, and the Central Statistical 
Office) to strengthen their capacity to develop and institute necessary inclusive growth policy 
reforms. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: During FY 2010, USAID conducted several 
evaluations and assessments that informed FY 2010 and FY 201 1 budget and planning decisions. 
In order to inform project implementation, USAID funded a comprehensive Zimbabwean 
agricultural market study covering 1 8 key agricultural commodities to determine demand for 
principal agricultural products. The study allowed pilot project implcmenters to focus on the best 
crops to select, develop appropriate marketing mechanisms, and identify key stakeholders to 
promote and engage. Several agriculture related studies and assessments, including a Feed the 
Future Assessment and Agricultural Finance demand study are planned in FY 2011 andFY 2012as 
part of efforts to broaden the Mission’s agricultural interventions and feed into future strategic 
developments. 

The United States recently conducted a joint review of the PEPFAR program in Zimbabwe as well 
as a midterm review of the HIV/AIDS prevention of mother-to-child transmission program. In 
addition, annual assessments arc completed related to condom pricing, behavior change 
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communication, and the quality of 1 IIV/AIDS services. Behavior change assessments determine 
the effectiveness of behavior change communication activities related to HIV/AIDS. Such 
assessments inform implementation planning and contribute to program management 
decision-making for health sector assistance. In FY 201 1, the Mission plans to update the last 
democracy and governance sector assessment to validate its results framework and indicators and 
conduct a midterm evaluation of the democracy and governance program. Collectively, the 
findings of the sector assessment and the mid-term evaluation will help inform a revised democracy 
and governance strategy and subsequently the Mission’s new development strategy (Country 
Development Cooperation Strategy) to be prepared in FY 2012, 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Following the 
review of the results of the agricultural market study and the planned agricultural related studies, 
the Mission will use funding for a broader agricultural development program that focuses on 
increasing agricultural production, productivity, and incomes of targeted beneficiary farmers. 

In the democracy and governance sector, the planned sector assessment and midterm program 
evaluation will inform the Mission’s democracy and govcmance programs. USAID will place 
priority on developing sound democratic institutions, including supporting the country's 
democratic forces and reform elements of the transitional government to support a transition to 
democracy. 

USAID will continue to strengthen the public health care delivery system and aspects of the private 
health care system operated by nongovcmmcntal organizations. In August 2010, USAID 
competitively awarded its Strengthening Private Sector Services for Health project, which focuses 
on increasing the availability of HIV/AIDS services and related products through the private sector 
that contribute to national HIV/AIDS mitigation goals. Implementation progress data arc used to 
inform funding and programming decisions and priority is placed on those interventions that have 
the potential of realizing the greatest public health impact. 

Relationshio Between Budget and Performance: Across the portfolio, USAID’s implementing 
partners achieved significant impact in FY 2010, despite a difficult operating environment. 
Because of this success, the Mission will use FY 201 2 funding to expand existing programs and to 
branch out into new areas (c.g,, macroeconomic assistance). The Mission expects to see 
significant impact in each of its programming areas during FY 2012. Democracy and governance 
funding will strengthen the capacity of reformists within the transitional government, enabling 
them to deliver key aspects oftheir medium-term plan. Health funding will help revive a 
recovering health care system, thereby reducing morbidity and mortality. Economic growth 
funding will help to restore agricultural production and productivity and will generate employment 
in the private sector. 
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African Union 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States foreign assistance to the African Union (AU) focuses on supporting the AU’s 
diplomatic and non-military approaches to preventing, managing, and resolving conflict 
throughout the continent, recognizing the importance of governance and development issues in the 
dynamics of both conflict and peace building in Africa. In FY 2012, U.S. assistance will support 
the AU’s long-term goal of building capacity to promote free, fair, and transparent elections and to 
promote effective, equitable, transparent, and accountable governance. The approach of the 
U.S. Mission to the African Union is to assist the AU in strengthening its institutional capacity to 
undertake greater leadership on these issues in Africa. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousand.s) 


FY 2010 
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FY 2010 
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CR 

FY 2012 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

African Union 

3,000 


1.000 

2 Governing Justly and Democratkally 

1,500 


1.000 

Economic Support Fund 

1,500 


1,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,500 

* 

1,000 

4 1 nriiitniii Growth ' ; 




Development .^^^nee ^ 

1,5^ 

■' ■ * 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,000 

♦ 

0 

4.8 Environment 

500 

4= 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

African Union 



i.ono 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 


* 

1,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,500 

* 

1,000 

4 Economic Growth 

1,500 

* 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,000 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

500 


0 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

of which: Objective 6 

400 


0 

6.2 Adminisiralion and Oversight 

400 

♦ 

0 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

Seven years after the AU became the continent’s principal organization for intergovernmental 
dialogue and action, it is becoming an increasingly important institution. In recent years, it has 
shown robust leadership in fielding peacekeeping missions, mediating conflicts, monitoring 
elections, and establishing frameworks for development in member states. Particularly in peace 
and security, but also in political and economic sectors, Africans and others in the international 
community have encouraged the AU to provide a credible voice and be an honest broker as well as 
a fonim for collective action for the continent. Given the All’s commitment to principles of 
democratic and sound governance, peace and security, and sustainable development, the 
United States has an interest in supporting the AU’s efforts to play a meaningful, positive role, and 
strengthening its capacity to do so. 

Economic Support Funds (ESFI: FY 2012 resources will strengthen the AU’s capacity to assist 
African member states in improving institutions and processes for democratic governance. 

Project activities will enable the AU to assist member states in fostering democratic and transparent 
elections, building inclusive governing institutions, and improving the effectiveness of civil society 
engagement. These efforts to ensure broad participation, good governance, and the development 
of democratic cultures and practices will help create political environments that attract investment 
and encourage economic development across .Africa. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID)-funded project to provide support to the AU’s Democracy and Electoral Assistance Unit 
(DEAU) ended in September 2010. A performance assessment undertaken before the project's 
conclusion is being used to guide future programming. The assessment found that the program 
objective was met; namely, that the DEAU was established and was successfully executing its 
mandate. Furthermore, the program’s five intermediate objectives were substantially attained. 
The objectives included enhanced AU elections monitoring and observation, establishment and 
effective operations of a special fund for the DEAU, establishment of an elections expert network, 
development of electoral process standards, and development of a public relations management 
strategy. 

Use of Performance Informatio n to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The assessment 
also demonstrated the need to support the expanded role of the more efficient DEAU. Based on 
the identified remaining gaps and needs in the DEAU. USAID will assist the DEAU to conduct 
additional election observer trainings, as well as expand the use of the election observer database 
across the continent, including the preparation for and monitoring of elections in Chad, Cote 
d’Ivoire, Equatorial Guinea, Guinea, Mozambique, Namibia, Niger, and Tunisia, Funding will 
also support activities to promote the ratification of the African Charter on Democracy, Elections, 
and Governance that, when entered into force, will provide to adopting countries a legally binding 
framework for democratic governance, including free and fair elections. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance : The largest expected impact from FY 2012 
resources is the strengthening of the AU’s capacity to assist African member states in improving 
institutions and processes for democratic governance. 
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State Africa Regional 
Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Department of State’s Bureau for African Affairs (AF) uses regional resources primarily to 
fund programs in African countries that do not typically receive bilateral assistance and that cross 
geographic boundaries to address regional issues. AF programs promote peace and security, good 
governance and democracy, and economic growth in sub-Saharan Africa. Additionally, regional 
resources support projects that demonstrate the U.S. Government’s strong commitment to regional 
security and key foreign policy priorities, including combating terrorism and promoting the 
empowerment of women in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

AOJUSTED TOTAL (Endaring + War Supp) 

65,803 



mmsm 

Economic Support Fund 



* 

22,950 

Foreign Military Financing 

IHEB 


♦ 


International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


4,500 

* 

19,150 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

21,303 

3,625 

* 

■■ 

Peacekeeping Operations 



* 






mm 



0 

-P-viVj'. ■ 



-H 

65,803 

40.675 



80,150 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 


40,675 

* 




* 
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Peacekeeping Operations 8 “sf. 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Kel'orm 

0 

-- - 

* 

7,!50 
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1 Peace and Security 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 . 1 Counter-TeiTorism 

2,500 

4: 

2,500 

liitcrnatioiiai Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 



1,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,000 

4= 

1.000 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

1,350 

* 

7,800 

i . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

1,350 

* 

7,800 

Peacekeeping Operations 

10,000 

* 

10,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 




hh^h 

Horn Of Africa /Combating Weapons of Mass Destmetion 

. 0 



1 Peace and Security 

0 



Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

■ 

* 

BBI 

i .2 Combating Weapons ol'Mass Destruction (WMD) 




Safe Skies for Africa 


* 

■HHBM!] 

1 Peace and Security 

— 

. * 


Economic Support Fund 

HHEOSS 

* 


1 . 1 Counter-T errorism 




4 Econotnic Growth 


1,000 



Economic Support Fund 





4,2 Trade and Investment 

1,000 



Trafficking in People (TIP) 

600 



1 Peace and Security 


* 


Economic Support Fund 


HHHE 

THESIS 

1.5 Transnational Crime 



1,000 

Trans Sahara Counter-Terrorism Parliiership (TSCTP) 


HUB 

16,300 

T Peace and Security 


HllllillliB 


Economic Support Fund 

5,000 


4,000 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

5,000 


4,000 

international Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

2,500 

■ ■ ' * 

3,500 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,500 

* 

3,500 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

2,275 

* 

8,800 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

2.275 

* 

8,800 

West Africa Regional Security Initiative (WARSI) 

0 

* 

14,650 

1 Peace and Security 

0 


6,805 

Interiiationai Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

0 

4? 

6,805 

1 ,5 lYansnatioiial Crime 

0 

sit 

6,805 

2 Governing .lustly and Democratically 

0 

4: 

7,845 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

0 


7,845 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 


7,845 

Africa Regional Democracy Fund 

4,300 


4,300 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

4,300 

4* 

4,300 

Fcononiic Suppoi t Fund 

4,300 

" " 

4,300 

2.2 (jood Governance 

1,600 

* 

1 ,600 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 




2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


cii's Justice 


jrnpctitivcncss 


4 6 Private Sector Compciili 


4,2 Trade and Investment 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


t liinstiiig In i\ 


FY2010 FY20n FY 2012 
Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


4.2 Trade and Investment 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

of which: Objective f) 

o| 


. >¥ 

1,850 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

o| 


* 

1,850 


Peace and Security 

Given the high levels of slate fragility and enormous conflict and transnational issues, the 
promotion of peace and security remains one of the United States’ highest programming priorities 
in sub-Saharan Africa. In FY 20 1 2, State Africa Regional funds will support programs focused on 
counterterrorism, stabilization operations and security sector reform, transnational crime, and 
combating weapons of mass destruction. These programs will continue under the auspices of a 
number of regional efforts, including the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) and 
the Partnership for Regional East Africa Counterterrorism (PREACT, formerly known as the East 
Africa Regional Strategic Initiative). The TSCTP is an integrated, multi-year program focused on 
increasing individual country and regional capacity in the Sahel region. PREACT, designed using 
best practices of the TSCTP, is a multi-disciplinary counterterrorism initiative in East Africa to 
build the counterterrorism capacity of member countries. Other targeted regional peace and 
security efforts include the Safe Skies for Africa program, the Africa Maritime Security Initiative 
(AMSl), the West Africa Regional Security Initiative (WARSI), and the Africa Conflict 
Stabilization and Border Security (ACSBS) program. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): Resources will continue to support cross-border peace and 
security efforts through the TSCTP, PREACT, and the Safe Skies for Africa programs. The 
TSCTP and PREACT programs will continue to focus on dclegitimizing terrorist ideology, 
engaging populations at risk of terrorist recruitment, eliminating safe havens, restricting travel, 
denying terrorists access to finance, and increasing government capabilities. The Safe Skies for 
Africa program helps combat terrorism, narcotics trafficking, trafficking in persons, and 
smuggling. By promoting sustainable improvement of aviation safety and security in the region, 
the United States improves the safety and security of U.S. citizens at home and abroad. 

Program funds will also support projects to combat trafficking in persons in countries that have 
shown a willingness to address the problem, but whose governments are experiencing severe 
funding shortfalls that prevent them from meeting the challenge. This serious transnational crime 
problem includes involuntary domestic .servitude, forced child labor, sox trafficking and 
prostitution, child sex tourism, and child soldiering. 

Foreign M il itary Financing (F MF): Resources will support stabilization operations and 
security-sector reform initiatives focused on defense, military, and border restructuring reform and 
operations. The AMSl will provide equipment to select African countries to increase their 
capacity to protect Africa from illicit fishing, oil bunkering, and illegal trafficking of arms and 
persons. The AMSl will also provide equipment, including spare parts, to sustain priority 
program activities previously implemented through FMF and the Section 1206 program. 
FMF-funded equipment complements AMSl training requested under Peacekeeping Operations 
(PRO) below. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INGLE): Programs will support 
stabilization operations and security-sector reform, and addrc.ss transnational crime. The TSCTP 
and PREACT programs will focus on enhancing security and criminal justice sector pcrfonnance 
and promoting systematic change in partner countries to reinforce their ability to provide security, 
enable institutional reform, support conflict mitigation, and deepen strategic relationships. 
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WARSI resources will enhance stabilization operations and security sector reform in the West 
Africa region. WARSI seeks to enhance the ability of West African states to respond to the threat 
of transnational crime by developing and sustaining effective, professional, and accountable law 
enforcement and other security sector services. WARSI supports strengthening the rule of law and 
human rights in West African countries and sharing information, lessons learned, and best practices 
within the West Africa region to enhance national capacity. WARSI also supports the Economic 
Community of West African States in its efforts to fulfdl its regional role in addressing 
transnational crime. WARSI funds were previously requested in each bilateral budget. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADRI: Programs will 
support counterterrorism efforts and combat weapons of mass destruction. TSCTP and PRE ACT 
resources will support programs to deny terrorist sponsorship, support, and sanctuary; strengthen 
security sector capacity to track and prevent terrorist movement; continue support for a Resident 
Legal Advisor in East Africa to train prosecutors and recommend improvements in 
anti-money-laundcring legislation; strengthen the ability of partner countries to detect and interdict 
illicit cash smuggling across their borders; and strengthen counterterrorism capabilities of law 
enforcement agencies. 

Programs will also increase critical incident management capabilities of partner countries to 
respond to emergencies and restore normal operations, provide VIP protection, carry out post-blast 
investigations, and improve infrastructure security. 

NADR Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance funding will facilitate and 
encourage cross-border enforcement cooperation, information sharing, and the exchange of best 
practices between Konya and the Horn of Africa. Given the existence of terrorist havens in 
Somalia and active terrorist operations in the region over the past several years. East Africa 
presents clear nonproliferation challenges, particularly with regard to transit and transshipment of 
items of proliferation concern. The planned activities, implemented in conjunction with regional 
organizations such as the African Union, would .strengthen steps to tighten regional border controls. 

Peacekeeping Operations tPKOI: PKO resources will support stabilization operations and 
security-sector reform initiatives focused on defense, military, and border restructuring, reform, 
and operations. 

The military component of the PREACT will support the training and equipping of counterterrorist 
military units in the East Africa region. Funds will also support advisory assistance and 
infrastructure enhancements. 

The ACSBS Initiative will continue to support stabilization of regional crises on the African 
continent such as in the Great Lakes region in Central Africa (including against rebel groups such 
as the Lord’s Resistance Army), the Mano River region in West Africa, the Horn of Africa, and in 
Chad and the Central African Republic where there is spillover from the conflict in Sudan. Funds 
will support monitoring teams, advisory assistance, training, logistical support, infrastructure 
enhancements, regional platming meetings, and equipment. 

The Peacekeeping Operations component of the AMSl will support the training component of the 
Africa Command’s Africa Partnership Station and Africa Maritime Law Enforcement Programs. 
While Department of Defense operation and maintenance funds will support the movement of ships 
and some personnel, State AF Regional resources will support training activities with foreign 
militaries, institutional capacity building, support to centers of excellence, and individually tailored 
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programs for a given country or region. AMSI is an example of the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense leveraging each other’s capabilities, funds, and authorities to implcnicnt 
foreign assistance programs. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Strengthening democratic institutions and the rule of law is the U.S. Government’s highest 
overarching foreign policy priority in sub-Saharan Africa. Funds will support democracy and 
governance activities in African countries that do not typically receive bilateral assistance, and the 
work of sub-regional organizations, such as the Southern African Development Community or the 
African Union, fielding election monitors and observers at potentially contentious sites in the 
region. Regional resources will also support programming through the Africa Regional 
Democracy Fund (ARDF) to support good governance and strengthen political competition and 
consensus building, and through the WARSI to enhance the ability of West African states to 
respond to the threat of transnational crime 

Economic Support Funds fESFk Programs will focus on three critical areas: building the capacity 
of independent national electoral commissions to conduct free, fair, and transparent elections; 
encouraging governing and opposition candidates and political parties to focus on service delivery 
and constructive, facts-based policy debate; and enhancing respect for the rule of law and basic 
human rights. Since elections in many countries have become flash points for conflict that can 
spill across national borders and destabilize neighboring countries, activities will focus on 
strengthening the electoral infrastructure of countries in the region. 

The ARDF will also support democratic, electoral, political, and consensus-building processes in 
countries that face serious challenges in these areas. Program activities will facilitate the 
establishment of governing structures that arc accepted by citizens and that serve as a solid 
foundation for successful democratic elections and effective government. 

A new rule-of-law effort, the Anti-Piracy Incentive Fund, will focus on strengthening the capacity 
of governments in the region to accept, prosecute, convict, and jail pirates under local and 
international laws. 

Intern ati onal Narcotics Co n trol and Law Enforcement (INCLE): Resources will support a key 
component of the WARSI, which is to strengthen security sector rcfomi and human rights in West 
African countries. Program activities will promote the rule of law by strengthening justice 
systems to enhance systematic civil and criminal justice sector performance. 

Investing in People 

Programs will advance and strengthen women’s rights through the Women’s .luslicc and 
Empowerment Initiative (WJEI) and support the provision of social services to victims of sexual 
and gender-based violence. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): Resources will continue to focus on raising awareness of 
violence against women and children, changing related attitudes and behavior, and providing 
support to victims. Funds will expand the geographic scope of services, extending care to rural 
communities and additional post-connici or security-challenged African countries such as the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Uganda, and Zimbabwe. 
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Economic Growth 

Economic growth and effective democratic governance arc fundamental to peace and stability, as 
well as to achieving sustainable economic development in African states. Regional funds will 
support African efforts to advance economic growth and development through programs that 
promote cross-border and international trade and investment, and expand private sector 
competitiveness. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): Resources will support projects that expand trade and 
investment flows between the United States and Africa and within the Africa region, strengthen 
Africa’s private sector, encourage the development of capital markets, and increase productivity. 

The Safe Skies for Africa (SSFA) program will continue to promote sustainable improvement of 
aviation safety, security, and air navigation in sub-Saharan Africa as a means of advancing 
economic development. SSFA will also continue to encourage economic integration and growth 
and facilitate the broadening of aviation links that expand opportunities for business travel, 
tourism, and cargo movements. 

Funds programmed under the auspices of the Kimberley Process Certification Scheme will 
continue to focus on arresting the flow of conflict diamonds and enhancing private sector 
competitiveness within the diamond trading community. The Kimberley Process now has 49 
members representing 75 countries. Program activities will strengthen land tenure and property 
rights for alluvial diamond miners in select West and Central African countries, and improve 
policies, laws, regulations, and practices affecting the private sector’s ability to compete nationally 
and internationally. The overarching goal is to bring more alluvial diamonds into the formal chain 
of custody, and increase the benefits accruing to local communities from diamond production. 
Resources also support field reconnaissance, mapping, and archival research to assess diamond 
production capacity and mining intensity. 

Resources will establish a new program to assist African countries with addressing the problems of 
conflict minerals in eastern Congo. The funds will cover start-up costs associated with launching 
and sustaining an interagency process, and promoting coordination among international donors. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: State AF makes policy-level decisions regarding 
programming directions and provides regional resources to bilateral and fimctional Operating Units 
(OUs) for program management and implementation. Detailed perfonnance data are contained in 
the narratives developed by recipient OUs. Brief highlights of a sampling of programs conducted 
in FY 2010 follow. 

The interagency TSCTP working group completed a comprehensive program evaluation in 
FY 2010. It consists of a critical analysis of TSCTP’s overarching policy priorities, objectives, 
and programming approach. Results provide a foundation on which the interagency community is 
able to assess the overall value of the program, replicate best practices, and strengthen identified 
weaknesses. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Budget and 
programmatic decisions for F Y 2012 are informed by program performance detailed here. Funds 
will continue to support successful programs such as the examples provided. Through TSCTP and 
PREACT, regional funds were used to promote security sector capacity-building and cross-border 
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cooperation in West and East Africa. Mali, for example, cooperates closely with the United States 
in counterterrorism primarily through the interagency (Department of State, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, and Department of Defense) TSCTP program. It is a close ally, 
demonstrated by U.S. support for Malian counterterrorism planning and accelerated training, and 
equipping of specialized Malian task forces responsible for counterterrorism operations in northern 
Mali. 

Resources were used to advance a constitution-drafting process in Somalia organized by the United 
Nations Development Program. The United States supported the work of the Independent Federal 
Constitution Commission in its efforts to develop and enhance the skills necessary to support the 
transitional process. As a direct result of program-related workshops, training events, and 
consensus-building activities, members of all 27 parliamentary committees were trained on 
consensus-building techniques and were subsequently able to develop the draft constitution law. 

In Tanzania, regional ESF resources supported civic education activities conducted on the 
mainland to help address the lack of understanding of electoral processes in rural areas of the 
country. Focus groups included women, youth, and people with disabilities, and topics covered 
important key issues associated with understanding constitutional rights and duties in the electoral 
process. More than a million people now have a better understanding and appreciation of their 
role in the electoral process. 

In FY 2010. WJEI programs were more tactically organized into a dual-pronged approach of 
providing direct clinical and social services while simultaneously conducting sensitization 
campaigns, which effectively addressed attitudes of fear, stigma, and deeply entrenched social 
norms. In addition, WJEI programs helped to raise awareness of public policy and laws regarding 
women’s rights, and to assist communities to overcome the barriers to recognizing gender-based 
violence as a problem. Activities engaged community and traditional leaders, media, and other 
outlets to develop and implement awareness campaigns, seminars, and workshops, which 
established a positive community response that encourages victims to seek services without stigma 
and humiliation. 

Funds also supported implementation of Kimberley Process programs through the Property Rights 
and Artisanal Diamond Development (PRAAD) project, which clearly dcllncs property rights, 
creates land rcgi.stcrs, and increases the capacity of artisanal miners to keep mining and production 
records. In the Central African Republic, the PRAAD project decreased the number of active 
conflicts by clarifying and mapping the property boundaries of 1,866 mining claims and publicly 
validating 535 of them through community held workshops. In FY 2010, the program supported 
environmental protection and alternative livelihood activities such as fish farming through training 
and technical assistance to 73 I individuals living and working in mining communities. 
Documentary films chronicling PRAAD’s challenges and success stories won the bronze award at 
the 2010 Houston International Film Festival and the Gold Award for Excellence in the Fiducation 
category in the Communicator Awards Festival. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The Kimberley Process has raised international 
awareness on the issue of conflict diamonds, and its certification program is credited with 
significantly increasing legitimate diamond exports. However, the program struggles to deal with 
the huge proportion of largely unregulated diamond mining in alluvial producer countries, where 
an estimated 1 million workers arc alleged to be producing more than $1 billion in raw' diamonds 
annually. 
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USAID Africa Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s Africa Regional program addresses 
critical regional issues and develops solutions that arc not amenable to single country-based 
approaches. It also builds capacity in a wide array of regional organizations and networks that can 
carry these solutions across borders, and provides policy and technical support to USAID’s 3 
regional missions, 2 other overseas regional programs, and 23 bilateral Missions in Africa. 

Africa faces a number of regional challenges, including; 

• Continued governance and/or conflict challenges with regional impacts, e.g., in Sudan, the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, and the multiple countries affected by the Lord’s 
Resistance Army or by rapid expansion of drug trafficking 

• Managing natural resources that cross country boundaries 

• Expanding African trade within and beyond Africa 

• The introduction of new bilateral partners, including China, India, Brazil and a number of 
new private partners 

• New and growing stresses from climate change 

• Disease and health systems challenges that transcend country borders 

Addressing these challenges through targeted and effective regional efforts - and expanding the 
capacity of African organizations - will enhance growth and poverty reduction, and mitigate the 
impacts of instability. The USAID Africa Regional program addresses various challenges across 
sub-regions and countries, including those where there is no USAID presence on the ground. The 
program strengthens the capacity of African regional public and private institutions and 
organizations to promote democratic reforms, improve access to quality health and education 
systems, mitigate the effects of HIV/AIDS, promote biodiversity conseivation and environmental 
quality, mitigate the effects of climate change, improve food security, and expand trade-led 
investment and economic growth. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 


lADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


FY 2010 
Enacted 


1S9,979| 


FY 2010 
Actual 


129,190 


FY 201; 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


163,433 


Development Assistance 


130 , 205 : 


108,916 


60,023 


Economic Support Fund 


10,000 


500 


0 


Global Healtli and Child Survival - USAID 


19,774 


19,774 


103,410 


Noii-V\ ar Suppkji'cnbil 

loiwi, 




mm 


129,190 


Ut 


I63A33; 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Africa Regional (APR) 

129,190 


163,433 

1 Peace and Security » ' 

2,650 


■ 3,750 

Development Assistance 

2,150 


3,750 

1.1 Counler-Terrorism 

1,175 


325 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

975 

* 

3 425 

Economic Support Fund 

500 

■ * 

11 

l.i Counter-Terrorism 

500 

* 

0 

2 fioverning Justly and Democratically 

4.700 

* 

4,750 

Development Assistance 

4,700 

* 

4,750 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 


500 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 ,900 

* 

2,250 

2.4 Civil Society 

2,800 

* 

2,000 

3 Investing in People ■' . 

72,005 


116,290 

_ Development Assistance ' : 

52,231 

* 

12 SSI) 

3.1 Health 

4,000 

* 

5,880 

3,2 Education 

45,231 

♦ 

7,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

3,000 

* 

0 

Global llcaltli and Child Survival - USAID 

19,774 


103,410 

3.1 Health 

19,774 

* 

103,410 

4 Economic Growth „ 

49,835 


,3Si643 

Development Assistance ' , v 

49.835 


ts6tt 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

5,750 

* 

7,863 

4.3 Financial Sector 

3,400 

♦ 

4.500 

4.4 Infrastructure 

5,400 

* 

8,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,000 

* 

5,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1 ,820 

* 

2,000 

4.8 Hnvironment 

13,465 

* 

1 1,280 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Africa Regional (AFR) 

129,190 

-ksi-u* 

163,433 

1 Peace and Security 

2,650 


3,750 

1 . 1 Counter- ferrorism 

1,675 


325 

1.6 Contlict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

975 


3,425 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically' 

4,700 

i;r * 

4,750 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

500 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,900 


2,250 

2.4 Civil Society 

2,800 

* 

2.000 

3 Investing in People . . 

, 72,005 

♦ 

1 16,290 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 

23,774 

* 

109,290 

3.2 Education 

45,231 


7,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

3,000 

* 

0 

4 Kconomic Growth 



38,643 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

5,750 


7,863 

4.3 Financial Sector 

3,400 

* 

4,500 

4.4 Infrastructure 

5,400 

* 

8,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,000 


5,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,820 


2,000 

4.8 Environment 

13,465 

* 

11.280 

of which; Objective 6 

24. j 2ti 

* 

|9.4()() 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

3,147 

* 

3,716 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

20,979 

* 

15,684 


Peace and Security 

The USAID Africa Regional program provides technical assistance for strategy development, 
analysis, and activity design and implementation, and facilitates interagency coordination among 
USAID, the Department of State, and the Department of Defense in program development 
throughout Africa, especially in West Africa and the Horn of Africa. 

Development Assistance IDAI: Resources will support counterterrorism programs that fight 
extremist exploitation, reduce terrorist recruiting of targeted populations, and limit the areas in 
which terrorists can operate. Programs will also build the capacity of regional partners to prevent 
and manage conflict and promote stability. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Poor governance is one of the principal obstacles to Africa’s development, and strengthening 
democratic institutions is the U.S. Government’s highest foreign policy priority in sub-Saharan 
Africa. The USAID Africa Regional program strives to improve governance and build the 
capacity of civil society to play a critical role in advancing reforms. 

Development Assistance (DAI: Resources will support anticorruption training for young leaders 
in government and civil society. The program will provide small grants to African civil society 
and human rights organizations to build organizational capacity, and thereby help African civic 
activists become effective advocates for reform. The USAID Africa Regional program will also 
continue its support to monitoring and evaluation tools that track democracy and governance trends 
regionally through public opinion surveys, regional capacity building, and comparative studies on 
the operational context and capacity of civil society and the media. 

Investing in People 

Development throughout Africa is impeded by the world’s highest rates of fertility, death, and 
disease. In FY 2012, the USAID Africa Regional program will continue its work to strengthen 
African capacity to plan, manage, and deliver quality health services and increase access to safe 
water and sanitation. It will also strengthen African education systems through support to host 
government-led reforms and capacity building. Staff will provide technical and strategic guidance 
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to higher education partnerships, youth, literacy, and education in conflict or fragile states, to 
address regional and national economic development priorities across all sectors. 

Dcvclonmcnt Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: The education program will continue providing technical support, 
guidance, and leadership to regional organizations and USAID Missions in strategy 
development, program design, performance monitoring, and oversight at the country level. 
The program also supports higher education, youth-focused programming, literacy, and 
systems strengthening, U.S. assistance will expand access to basic education and improve 
education quality and equity through improvements in administration and policy, strategic 
planning, teacher and education workforce development, parent and community 
involvement, and increased access for underserved and disadvantaged groups. The 
program also serves as the intellectual and research hub that promulgates lessons learned 
and evidence-based data on basic and higher education, including children’s access to 
education in conflict settings. Resources will create a network of researchers, scholars, 
and African institutions that will develop and apply policy and practices to strengthen 
African education. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: The water program will continue to support directly the 
Paul Simon Water for the Poor Act of 2005 to meet the Millennium Development Goals of 
providing affordable and equitable access to safe water and sanitation, and to promote 
good hygiene practices. Resources will increase access to sustainable clean drinking 
water and sanitation services and improve hygiene across the region by building the 
capacity of governments, utilities, and other service providers to provide clean water in 
partnership with the private sector and nongovernmental organizations. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• The USAID Africa Regional program will focus accelerating ongoing efforts to foster 
integration across diseases, programs, and providers; assure programs arc woman- and 
girl-ccntcrcd; and increase sustainability by strengthening the health systems that enable 
the effective delivery of basic .services. The program will continue to identify innovative 
regional approaches to improving health and advancing those approaches in the health 
agenda in Africa. 

• HIV/AIDS: Funding will support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of the 
President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief The program will continue its pioneering 
efforts to improve HlV/AlDS programming for orphans and vulnerable children and 
HIV/TB co-infection while promoting the too-often neglected area of pediatric AIDS. 
Special attention will be given to assuring the seamless integration of the HIV/AIDS 
program with the other components of the Global Health Initiative. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): The program will continue to improve treatment using the Directly 
Observed Treatment short course (DOTS), and develop the capacity of countries to detect 
eases of the disease, with special attention given to the detection of co-infection with 
HIV/AIDS and to pediatric and adolescent TB. Priority will be given to community 
DOTS and helping countries scale up sitcccssful community programs. 
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• Malaria; The program will support the President’s Malaria Initiative efforts to promote 
adoption of community approaches to malaria treatment; strengthen commodities 
management capacity; build regional institutional malaria surveillance, monitoring, and 
evaluation capacity; and train host country national partners in strategic information 
management. 

• Maternal and Child Health: Resources will help accelerate the implementation of focused 
antenatal care, rollout of newborn training, and the implementation of newborn 
resuscitation. The program will strive to change policies and introduce the active 
management of the third stage of labor and other innovative approaches. In the context of 
the OHl, the program will support increasing coverage of proven interventions such as 
immunization and diarrheal disease control, and it will promote innovative health service 
delivery approaches. The quantity and quality of in-service midwife training will be 
improved to address the critical gap of this cadre of health worker in most countries. The 
program will continue to strengthen integrated disease surveillance and response programs 
that exist throughout Africa. Finally, emphasis will be placed on integrating 
disease-specific interventions and further developing and supporting the underlying health 
systems (financing, staffing, logistics) required to plan, implement, evaluate, and sustain 
disease prevention and treatment programs. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: The program will continue to develop and 
apply innovative approaches for making family planning methods more accessible at the 
community-level by addressing issues related to training of service providers, 
contraceptive security, and the role of the private sector. 

• Ffcalth Systems Strengthening: Resources will be used to document, disseminate, and 
strengthen innovative health financing approaches, including community and national 
health insurance models, performance-based financing, and increased efficiencies of 
country health budget execution. The program will promote the role of the private sector 
in regards to increasing public and private sector partnerships and helping countries to 
change policies to ensure a positive environment for private sector investment. The 
program will continue to focus on health workforce issues including increasing the 
quantity and quality of in-service midwife training, identifying, and sharing best practices 
regarding community health workers including costs and performance. 


Economic Growth 

In Africa, increasing agricultural production and productivity is central to accelerating 
poverty-reducing growth. Agriculture provides employment for 65 percent of Africans and 
comprises 30 percent to 40 percent of the continent’s gross domestic product. Sustained 
agricultural growth is therefore essential to increase rural incomes, reduce poverty, and improve 
food security. Likewise, small and medium enterprise development and increased trade and 
investment arc needed to stimulate economic growth, generate wealth, and reduce poverty. In 
many sectors, this growth is highly vulnerable to long-tenn climate change. Conserving Africa’s 
natural resource base and promoting mitigation of and adaptation to climate change arc critical to 
the economic prosperity of the continent. 

USAID Africa Regional’s FY 2012 program will support the timely implementation of the Feed 
the Future (FTF) and Global Climate Change (GCC) Initiatives, the Partnership for Growth, and 
ongoing biodiversity, natural resources management, and environment programs to promote 
sustainable regional food security, trade development, and climate change agendas. The programs 
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will work with public-private partnerships, other U.S. agencies, G-20 partners and African 
institutions to foster broad-based growth that will reduce poverty, improve food security, and 
facilitate the ability of Africans to pay for health care and educational services. 

Development Assistance (DA) : 

Funding will support the trade development program, which will complement agricultural 
assistance by fostering policy, legal, and regulatory action to spur trade, investment and regional 
integration, build capacity, and improve the competitiveness of small and medium cntciprises 
important for agricultural value chains. Regional trade in food staples will be increased through 
improvements to food staple market structures and to the operation of key trade and transport 
corridors. 

Infrastructure programs will continue to support crfcctivc interventions aimed at increasing access 
to energy and communications services through a variety of public and private partnerships, 
analysis, and assistance interventions. 

Financial sector programming will help to build the capacity of African institutions to conduct 
economic research, analysis, and knowledge sharing. Sound market-based principles will be 
promoted to ensure that staple food systems arc working effectively. 

The agriculture program will support the FTF initiative efforts in sub-Saharan Africa by working to 
create an enabling environment for agricultural and private investment, improve productivity, and 
connect farmers to markets. Resources will support the introduction of new technologies to 
millions of farmers, facilitation of agribusiness development, reduction of threats to animal health, 
and capacity strengthening of African regional technical and economic organizations. 

Resources will improve private sector competitiveness by continuing to work with African and 
international private companies, local and international nongovernmentai organizations, farmer 
organizations, and nalional and regional agricultural research and trade organizations to increase 
agricultural productivity and production by deploying technologies and management practices. 

In FY 2012, resources will continue support for forcstiy and biodiversity conservation research, 
analysis, and technical assistance, including attention to sustainable landscapes. In addition, 
efforts will focus on improving information sharing among stakeholders and linkages with 
extractive industries and faith-based initiatives. The new GCC Initiative program will focus both 
on reducing vulnerability to climate change and on encouraging low-carbon economic growth 
through investments in improved land management and clean energy. It will help develop the 
scientific and analytic expertise to identify vulnerable populations, sectors, and regions; build the 
necessary governance mechanisms to ineoiporate adaptation to climate change into policy and 
planning; and incorporate specific strategics to reduce vulnerability into development programs in 
agriculture, water, infrastructure, health, etc. In addition, climate change programs will reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions by improving planning for and management of landscapes and energy 
generation, and building the capacity of African countries to enter international carbon markets. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The USAID Africa Regional program conducts an 
annual portfolio review of all activities, focusing on performance results, financial management, 
and evaluation findings. In FY 2010, a retrospective impact and experience evaluation, titled 
“Paradise Lost? Lessons from 25 years of USAID Environment Programs in Madagascar,” 
provided an important capture of lc.s.sons learned applicable to USAID interventions elsewhere, as 
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well as a foundation for potential rc-cngagcmcnt if there is resolution of the current constitutional 
crisis. Other important evaluations in FY 2010 included the midterm evaluation of USAID’s 
countcroxtremism programming in Africa, a program review of USAID support to the African 
Union’s Democracy and Electoral Assi.stancc Unit, and an evaluation of the Empowering Cocoa 
Households with Educational Solutions partnership with the World Cocoa Foundation. A major 
evaluation of the Initiative to End Hunger in Africa is currently under way in order to inform 
implementation of the FTF Initiative. Evaluations of recent literacy, textbook, teacher training, 
curriculum development and girls scholarship programs will be conducted in FY 201 1 to inform 
future programming in basic education. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: During FY 2010, 
one of USAID Africa Regional program’s donor partners, the Swedish International Development 
Cooperation Agency, conducted an evaluation on the past pcrfonnanco of the Afrobarometer, a 
regional public opinion survey and analysis effort that measures trends and perceptions about 
democracy, poverty, and government performance across Africa. Based on the findings of this 
evaluation, the USAID Africa Regional program entered into a new agreement with Afrobarometer 
that will ensure continued public opinion survey and analysis while addressing certain management 
issues identified in the evaluation, 

A program review of USAID- and Department of State-funded assistance to the African Union’s 
(AU) Political Affairs Directorate for the creation of an Electoral Assistance Unit at AU 
headquarters in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, provided useful information for the design of a 
cost-effective follow-on program. The program review also created an opportunity to work 
closely with AU partners to ensure that their views and preferences were incorporated into the 
program design and selection of grantees. With the program review, responsibility for funding the 
follow-on activities will shift from the USAID Africa Regional program to USAID’s African 
Union operating unit. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The focus of the USAID Africa Regional 
program in FY 2012 will be on overall management and oversight, and implementation of selected 
regional components of the GCC, GHl, and FTF Initiatives, as well as programs in democracy and 
governance and education. It is expected that mo.st analytical work will be completed and each 
initiative will begin to achieve overall goals and objectives for improved health, food security, and 
climate change adaptation and mitigation. 
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USAID Central Africa Regional 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

fhrough the Central Africa Regional Program for the Environment (CARPE), the United States 
aims to improve local, national, and regional natural resources management and governance in the 
Congo Basin in order to protect its unique biodiversity, mitigate climate change, and enhance the 
livelihoods of the region’s 100 million inhabitants. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 





21,210 

Development Assistance 

20,500 

20,500 


23,210 




J 


Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

4 

0 

TOTAL 

20,500 

20,500 

■ft 

d ESI 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Central Africa Regional juix 1 

20,500 

* 


4 Economic Cirowtli 

20,500 

* 

HH 

Deveiopmenf Assistance ' • 

20,500 



4.8 Environment 

20,500 

♦ 

23,2 loj 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 ; 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAro Central .Africa Regional 

20,500 

* 

23,210 

4 Economic Growth 

20,500 

* 

23,210 

4.8 Environment 

20,500 

* 

23,210 

of which: Objective 6 

2,600 

* 

2,321 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

500 

t- 

2,321 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,100 

4= 

0 


Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance to the Central Africa region through the USAID CARPE program will promote the 
sustainable nianagcment of natural resources, conserve biodiversity, mitigate climate change, and 
improve livelihoods for inhabitants of the Congo Basin. CARPE will expand its broad program of 
tropical forest landscape management to new areas, potentially to include a “seascape” in the Gulf 
of Guinea, and by intensifying the implementation of the 12 large-scale forest landscape 
management plans developed earlier under the program. 
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Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will consolidate gains achieved in natural 
resource management (NRM) for the region’s millions of hectares of tropical forests, and explore 
sustainable financing opportunities through private trade in carbon markets in FY 2012. CARPE 
activities take place in 12 key biodiversity landscapes in 7 countries: Rwanda, the Republic of the 
Congo, the Central African Republic, Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea, the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, and Gabon. Many of these landscapes extend across more than one country and 
require consultation and cooperation among national governments, thereby fostering regional 
collaboration. CARPE also supports crosscutting activities that serve the entire Congo Basin, 
such as the monitoring of deforestation trends and logging concessions, natural resource 
governance strengthening, and harmonization of natural resource policies. FY 2012 funding for 
CARPE supports biodiversity, climate change, and tropical forest management objectives. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: CARPE implements a rigorous and comprehensive 
perfomtiance management system based on a multi-year Performance Management Plan. The 
Operating Unit conducts annual data quality assessments against pre-determined targets, and then 
allocates its budget among 16 activities according to performance. An annual portfolio review 
covering activity performance and pipeline analysis was last conducted in November 2010. 
Additionally, an external evaluation of CARPE Phase II was conducted in late FY 2010 to validate 
the technical strategy and approach, assess program performance, and make technical and 
management recommendations for the third phase of CARPE. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The findings of 
the external evaluation showed that the landscape approach and landscape-level land use planning 
is one of CARPE’s greatest achievements. It brought diverse stakeholders together to develop a 
common vision for their lands and a set of strategies and plans for their realization. The success of 
this approach has leveraged substantial additional financing from other donors. The management 
of protected areas has been strengthened, illegal logging has been reduced, and the area of humid 
forest under certified forest management plans has increased to 4.5 million hectares. In addition, 
CARPE has been exceptionally successful in the establishment of international agreements setting 
mechanisms for the collaborative management of transboundary landscapes and protected areas. 
Progress on community-based NRM has been limited due to inadequate legal frameworks. 

CARPE has contributed to a wide range of policy and regulatory reforms and developed effective, 
remote-sensing-based monitoring systems for deforestation. Its capacity building efforts have 
been exceptional, with over 30,000 people trained in 2010 alone on conservation-related subjects. 

The evaluation also made recommendations for CARPE Phase 111. These recommendations 
included support for implementation through 2017, support for strengthening and completing 
CARPE’s focus on forest and biodiversity conservation with increased emphasis on the 
implementation of sustainable NRM systems, adding a new distinct objective for climate change 
mitigation with a focus on testing field-level systems for avoided deforestation, and building 
national and regional readiness and capacity to implement Reducing Emissions from Deforestation 
and Forest Degradation programs. They recommended that CARPE III support forest monitoring 
and modeling related to climate change, as well as reasonable allocation of forest carbon revenue 
that respect the right of indigenous peoples and local communities. The findings of the external 
evaluation and the information obtained from the internal monitoring and evaluation systems have 
been taken into account for the development of the Regional Development Cooperation Strategy 
for CARPE III. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In addition to consolidating the achievements in 
sustainable NRM and biodiversity conservation under the current phase, CARPE HI will use 
FY 2012 funds to expand the program of tropical forest landscape management to new areas and 
support climate change mitigation. Sustainable NRM and biodiversity conservation will increase. 
The institutional capacity for natural resource monitoring and climate change mitigation will be 
strengthened. The policy and regulatory environment for NRM and global climate change will 
improve. By the end of FY 2012, approximately 66 million hectares of tropical forests will be 
under improved management, deforestation mapping of the entire Congo Basin forest will be in 
place through remote sensing technologies, all logging concessions will be monitored for legal 
compliance, and tens of thousands of Africans will be trained in a wide variety of subjects related to 
natural resource management, biodiversity conservation, governance, and climate change. 
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USAID East Africa Regional 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Development and democracy in the East and Central Africa (ECA) region remains fragile. The 
Great Lakes region is on a path of post-conflict recovery with peaceful elections in Rwanda and 
Burundi, stability in Rwanda, and recovery investments being made in Northern Uganda. 
However, violence and insecurity remain endemic in eastern Democratic Republic of Congo 
(DRC) and the Lord’s Resistance Army continues to terrorize parts of DRC, Central African 
Republic, and Southern Sudan. In the Horn of Africa, pastoralist conflict continues, and may be 
exacerbated if climate change increases the frequency and severity of regional droughts. The 
ongoing conflict in southern Somalia, which has destabilizing spillover effects in the region, is a 
source of violent extremism and contributes to actual and potential threats in Burundi and Uganda. 
Both of these countries provide peacekeepers to the African Union Mission in Somalia. 

U.S. assistance to the ECA region in FY 2012 will focus on agriculture and global climate change, 
expanding trade and economic opportunities, improving the health status of vulnerable people, 
mitigating cross-border conflicts, and reducing opportunities for cross-border corruption. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 
Enacted Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 


lAOJUSTED TOT AL (Enduring + War Supp) 


Development Assistance 


Economic Support Fund 


Global Health and Child Survival - State 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


TOTAl 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY20n FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


[USAIP East Africa Rtigtonal 


1 Pe ace and Security 


Development Asslstiince 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

Economic Support E'und 
1 . 1 t'ouiuer- I'errorism 

Gu I i-i iiiii): .liisib and Democratically 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 

3,000 

* 

2,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

0 

* 

800 

3. 1 Health 

0 

* 

S{)0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

9,58.5 


9,250 

3.1 Health 

9,585 

* 

9.250 

4 Economic Growth 

40,421 

' ' * 

45.913 

Development Assistance s . 

40,421 


27 45,913 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

6,400 

* 

6,513 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1 ,950 

* 

1,600 

4.4 Infrastructure 

4,621 

* 

4,100 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,000 

* 

22,000 

4.8 Environment 

7,450 

* 

11,700 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID East Africa Regional , Ari 

.SIi.42« 


• 

(12.96.3 

1 Peace and Security 

4,722 

* 

4 I'O 

l.l Counter-Terrorism 

750 

* 

0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

272 

* 

300 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

3,700 

* 

4,050 

2, Governing Justly and Democratically 

700 

. lift;? 

O.-'O 

2.2 Good Governance 

700 

* 

650 

3 Invesiing in People 

2,585 


12.050 

3.1 Health 

12,585 

* 

12,050 

4 Economic Growth , . , 

SiS -40,421 


45,913 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

6.400 

* 

6,513 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,950 

* 

1.600 

4.4 Infrastructure 

4,621 


4,100 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,000 

» 

22,000 

4.8 Environment 

7,450 

* 

11,700 

of which: Objective 6 

9,939 


10,745 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1 ,776 

* 

1,328 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

8,163 

* 

9,417 


Peace and Security 

The ECA region continues to confront multiple conflict issues and sources of insecurity. Factors 
exacerbating conflict include minimal development investment in connict-prone areas due to 
security and logistical concerns, youth alienation and unemployment, widespread availability of 
small arms, pressure on natural resources such as water, presence of illicit drug trafficking and 
organized crime, and cultural and religious beliefs. Regional economic communities, national 
governments, and civil society arc actively engaged in mitigating these conflict and instability 
issues. Early-warning and response systems arc maturing and beginning to have real mitigation 
impact locally, nationally, and regionally. Joint strategics developed by regional economic 
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communities facilitate national government cooperation on cross-border instability issues. Civil 
society has a growing voice in addressing these issues, and is effectively intervening to prevent 
small disputes from escalating into community conflict. 

Development Assistance (DAf: FY 2012 funding will be used to increase the impact of regional 
conflict mitigation and stability initiatives. Funds will support institutional strengthening for key 
regional organizations, including technical assistance to develop and implement regional strategies 
to improve economic integration. Programs will ensure linkages among regional bodies, national 
governments and civil society organizations, and local peace actors. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Democratic development in the ECA region faces multiple challenges, including widespread 
corruption, struggling social service delivery, constraints on civil liberties, and poorly performing 
governance institutions. Openings for progress vary by country, and include Kenya’s new 
constitution, Tanzania’s increased commitment to address corruption, and a second round of 
peaceful post-conflict elections in Burundi; other challenges remain entrenched. ECA regional 
institutions now play an active role in promoting and encouraging democratic reform and improved 
governance, in particular to advance economic integration agendas and address cross-border 
security issues tied to governance and stability. Efforts include reducing corruption; harmonizing 
legal systems, improving the quality of elections, and increasing the participation of civil society 
and the private sector in policymaking, implementation, and oversight. 

Development Assistance (DAf: FY 2012 funds will be used to expand the reach and impact of 
regional initiatives to improve governance and encourage democratic practices. U.S. assistance 
will support cross-country learning to enable best practices and innovations from leading ECA 
countries to be applied in other countries in the region. Technical assistance and institutional 
capacity-building will also be provided to regional bodies for developing and implementing 
regional democracy and governance initiatives to improve their effectiveness and sustainability. 

Investing in People 

The ECA region faces daunting challenges, including high malnutrition rates and deaths of children 
under five and unacceptably high maternal mortality. Tuberculosis (TB) and HIV/AIDS continue 
to decimate populations in the region, not only creating a heavy burden on the countries’ health 
systems but also undermining the well-being and development of the region’s populations. 

Development Assistance (DAI: 

• Water: FY 2012 funds will be used to design and implement a new activity. The new 
program will link potable water and sanitation issues to new activities in adaptive climate 
change. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSt - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHl) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHl, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

• Global Health and Child Survival tGHCSt - State : The East Africa Regional Office will 
receive flinding to support the regional HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR, 
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• Globai Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: USAID will continue to work with 
regional organizations to identify opportunities to address the critical HIV/AIDS, TB, 
maternal and child health (MCH), and family planning needs of vulnerable and 
marginalized populations along the region’s transport corridors and in selected conflict and 
post-conflict locations. Partnering with bilateral missions, USAID will continue 
developing African expertise and leadership in health to advocate for policies that improve 
access to services and information, and the diffusion ol'new interventions that arc effective 
in addressing the health challenges in the region. USAID will also support health-systems 
strengthening activities needed to make sustainable improvements in health. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will continue to lead the policy dialogue on TB as a 
re-emerging threat to the continent, especially with the increased prevalence of TB/HIV 
co-infcction and the threat of multi-drug-rcsistant TB (MDR-TB). USAID will support a 
regional supranational reference laboratory and a Center of Bxcclicncc in managing 
MDR-TB and strengthen their capacity to provide services for the region. Regional 
African partners will also continue training on improving the quality of first-line diagnosis 
and treatment through networks in multiple countries. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): USAID will continue to support regional activities 
targeted at helping countries scale up proven interventions to improve MCH. and new 
evidence-based initiatives will be expanded in the region. 

• Family Planning (FP): USAID will expand testing of high-quality voluntary service 
delivery models that reach men and women in emergency and post-conflict situations. 
USAID will continue its support to regional African organizations to develop regional 
health policies that support voluntary reproductive health .services and to develop 
state-of-the-art training programs for health providers. Activities will address the 
prevention and treatment of gender-based violence, a major barrier to the use of 
reproductive health services in the region. 

Economic Growth 

The regional Economic Growth agenda focuses on two Presidential Initiatives - Feed the Future 
(FTF) and Global Climate Change (GCC) - and incorporates complementary work in trade and 
investment, the financial sector, and improved infrastructure procedures, such as harmonized 
cross-border management and customs practices. USAID has engaged strategic African partners, 
including the F.ast African Community (EAC) and the Common Market for Eastern and Southern 
.Africa (COMESA), as well as regional trade associations and African-led research and 
development institutions. 

Food insecurity can be viewed as a patchwork across the region; some areas arc food-secure, while 
others arc home to some of the poorest, most food-insecure populations in the world. The high 
cost of trading goods regionally contributes to poverty and food insecurity by dampening product 
competitiveness and inhibiting access to regional markets for African-produced goods, often 
leading to inefficient and expensive import substitutes. Capital infrastructure remains a key 
constraint to increased economic competitiveness and food security. Transport and energy costs 
arc among the highest in the world. In the environmental sector, global climate change is severely 
affecting natural resources, as well as the provision of ecosystem services and livelihoods 
throughout the region, particularly in northern Kenya, Southern Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, and 
Djibouti. 
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Development Assistance (DA): USAID’s regional activities will complement bilateral programs, 
effectively leveraging regional stability and growth. Improved and harmonized policies and 
regulations will continue to advance the enabling environment. 

USAID will work closely with other donors to increase efficiencies along the major trade corridors 
and facilitate the free movement of food from surplus to deficit areas. Programs will also build 
upon the successes of the African Growth and Opportunity Act, and continue to assist African 
entrepreneurs and firms to access United States and international markets. 

USAID will continue to provide assistance to increase access to finance in support of trade, food 
security, and competitiveness in the region. USAID will also work with EAC and COMESA to 
harmonize financial policies that arc open, transparent, and conducive to trade. Activities will 
include collaboration with policy makers, regional trade associations, and banks to integrate the 
region’s nascent commodities exchanges. 

Infrastructure activities will increase transparency and streamline processes at the region’s border 
posts. To reduce the time and cost of moving goods, USAID will continue to focus on improving 
key transportation corridors in the region, focusing on software improvements and training. 
USAID will also strengthen the enabling environment of the regional power pool in order to 
encourage investments in the production and transmission of clean energy supplies to buffer 
against price fluctuations and unforeseen shortages or blackouts. 

As a part of FTF, USAID will coordinate with African institutions and governments, as well as 
other development partners, within the framework of the Comprehensive Africa Agricultural 
Development Program. With FY 2012 funds, USAID will help to increase trade flows of .staple 
foods in the region, focusing on two strategic transit corridors. Activities will open up integrated 
regional markets and improve regional access to technologies, knowledge, and inputs. 

As part of the GCC Initiative, USAID promotes the development and use of clean and renewable 
energy technologies, and implements climate change adaptation and mitigation activities. 

FY 2012 resources will be used to implement programs that will focus on regionally integrated 
adaptation knowledge, successful practices, research, and policies. Activities focused on natural 
resources management will lead to improved watersheds and rangelands to improve the condition 
of natural resources upon which millions of livelihoods depend. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID uses evaluations, performance management 
plans, portfolio reviews, pipeline analyses, and joint-partner working sessions to inform 
Mission-wide understanding of performance results and impact. Performance monitoring plans 
for all USAID programs were updated in FY 2010, helping partners to clarify data sets being 
reported for progress and impact. USAID continues to work with an organized group of donors to 
support common frameworks and sets of common indicators for tracking progress towards the 
impact of regional programs. This will help to prevent duplication of effort, and focus 
investments from multiple sources on technologies and innovation systems that increase the 
sustainability of regional programs. USAID will also strengthen its monitoring and evaluation 
systems for the FTF and GCC Initiatives. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The outcome of 
the midterm strategic plan review of the Intergovernmental Authority for Development’s Conflict 
Early Warning and Response Mechanism will inform the nature of continued USAID support with 
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FY 20 1 2 funds. An FY 20 1 0 regional nutrition assessment has informed the regional nutrition 
investment framework, and will be used to expand high impact nutrition interventions. Lessons 
learned from an evaluation of the Regional Enhanced Livelihoods in Pastoral Areas program will 
be used to focus future programs in livestock on attainable and high-priority components; e.g., 
regionally harmonized policies for livestock production and trade, harmonization of regional 
transitory animal disease control strategics, and advocacy for evidence-based policy changes. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request will allow USAID to 
complement bilateral programs to address the dire health situation in the region. Additionally, the 
request will allow the regional program to support and build the capacity of African regional 
institutions to support ministries of health to address regional health challenges. A key component 
will be working with countries to document impact of new health interventions in the region. 

FY 2012 funding allows the USAID program to provide regional leadership and harmonization for 
both FTF and GCC. USAID will also reinforce African leadership on regional integration w'ithin 
the EAC and COMESA. 
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USAID Southern Africa Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The 1 5 member states of the Southern Africa Development Community (S ADC) are very diverse in 
economic, political, and human development terms, yet they share many challenges and common 
resources that arc most effectively managed through improved regional cooperation. 

U.S. assistance to Southern Africa promotes the overall stability and productivity of the region 
through investments that foster increased trade and economic growth; improve food security; 
bolster principles of good governance, including the governance of shared natural resources; and 
address the threat posed by HIV/AIDS. 

The United States will integrate programs that mitigate the effects of climate change into current 
work in southern Africa, in addition to providing continued assistance for trade and investment, the 
agriculture sector, water resource management, and the environment. Support for governing 
justly and democratically will be a focus of U.S. assistance through programs targeting the rule of 
law and human rights, and political competition and consensus building. The United States will 
also continue supporting regional health programs. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 



. 30,727 

* 


Development Assistance 

26,127 

26,927 

♦ 

27,610 

Cilobal Health and Child Survival - State 


1,800 

* 

3,400 




* 
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TOTAL i 






Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Sonthem Africa Regional 

30,727 

* 

33,070 

2 Governing JOstly and Democratically 


♦ 


Development Assistance 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

2,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,000 

* 

500 


6,806 



IKwi'lopmeiit .Assistance 

3,000 



3.1 ilt'iillh 


* 


Global Health and Child Survival • State 




3.1 licallh 

1,800 


3,400' 

( iliilial lli-:ilili iiiid ( liild Survival • USAID 



iS".. 

3.1 Health 

2,000 


■hbb 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4 flconomic Crowlli 

*20,927 

■.* 

23,640 

Development Assistance 

20,927 

* 

23,640 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

7,127 

* 

6,600 

4..? Financial Sector 

500 

♦ 

0 

4.4 liifraslrucliire 

300 


0 

4.5 Agriculliire 

7,300 

* 

5,000 

4.8 Environment 

5.700 

* 

12,040 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

USAID Southern Africa Regional 




2 Governing .lustly and Democratically 




2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


BBS 

2,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1.000 

* 

500 

2.4 Civil Society 

0 



3 Investing in People 




3,1 Health 

6,800 


6,930 

4 Economic Growth 




4.2 Trade and Investment 

7,127 

* 

6,600 

4.3 Financial Sector 

500 

* 

0 

4,4 Infrastructure 


* 

0 

4,5 Agriculture 

7.300 

* 

5,000 

4.8 Environment 


♦ 

12,040 

of which: Objective 6 


* 

2,888 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

0 

* 

992 

6.2 Admini.stration and Oversight 

2,934 

* 

1,896 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

Democratic backsliding and corruption arc becoming more prevalent in southern Africa. 

Although elections that arc regarded as free and fair arc occurring more regularly in the region, 
their significance is diminished when conducted in countries where only one viable political party 
exists. More often than not, governments in the region arc overriding or disregarding 
constitutional provisions, dictating constitutional changes to a compliant parliament, or harassing 
political opposition and civil society groups. Genuine democratic consolidation rests on sharing 
power among government branches, sectors, institutions, and organizations that arc capable of 
serving the interests of the public and acting as a check on the power of the executive branch. 

Development Assistance (DA): Judicial branches, which theoretically can provide checks and 
balances to strong executives, arc under constant political pressure to make judgments lavorable to 
the ruling party. In countries like Zambia, Mozambique, and Namibia, this has hindered the 
ability of opposition political parties to receive fair hearings, and has resulted in the routine 
dismissal of legitimate eases of corruption against ruling-party officials. In these political 
environments, there is a great demand for assistance that allows lawyers and activists to build eases 
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that meet international standards and helps them to understand and access domestic, regional, and 
supra-rcgional judicial legal options. Assistance is also needed to help judges and court 
administrators to further judicial independence and impartiality at home. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) seeks to achieve two main objectives 
through this programming: to provide technical assistance to judicial actors in the region, 
encouraging them to facilitate more impartial, independent, and accountable judiciaries; and to 
provide technical assistance to nongovernmental organizations, lawyers, and advocates regarding 
legal protections for human rights, 

USAID will support regional democracy-building and governance efforts by encouraging 
improvements to regional election norms and standards, and by supporting political competition. 
Planned USAID activities in this field include providing technical assistance and training to 
electoral management bodies (EMBs) in the region. EMBs throughout the continent arc 
struggling to manage expensive and logistically complex elections governed by antiquated 
legislation that is often difficult to interpret and complicated to administer. In a region and a 
continent in which one-party-dominant states abound, sound electoral management is a prerequisite 
to multi-party democracies and pcaccfiil democratic transition. EMBs that can manage elections 
well - particularly in the realm of election logistics - reduce opportunities for election 
mismanagement, increase the transparency of the electoral process, and reduce the possibility of 
electoral fraud. USAID’s programs will help establish norms relating to electoral management 
and legislation. 

Investing in People 

With 9 out of the 10 highest HlV-prevalcncc-ratcd countries in the world, southern Africa is the 
epicenter of the HIV/AIDS pandemic. The disease contributes to falling life expectancy, 
decreased workforce productivity, and overwhelmed health systems. The United States will 
continue to encourage private, government, and civil society commitment to provide strong, 
sustained, and effective leadership of national and regional responses to HIV/AIDS. 

Water scarcity is a growing concern throughout southern Africa. Inadequate planning and poor 
distribution, losses, diversions, and contamination of water threaten to limit economic growth and 
deprive populations’ access to safe drinking water. Shared basins represent approximately 70 
percent of available surface water in southern Africa. Major groundwater aquifers arc also shared 
by neighboring nations and several countries in the region, including South Africa, Namibia, and 
Botswana, and arc approaching the limits of their readily available water resources. 

Development Assistance (DA) : 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: USAID works in the Okavango River Basin (Angola, 
Botswana, and Namibia) to ensure that trans-boundary water resource management 
sustains various needs for the water, including human consumption and use. Building 
upon this successful model, USAID will expand this approach to other river basins. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GUI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
accounts will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 
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• UIV/AIDS: The technical expertise provided by USAID’s Regional HIV/AIDS Program 
(RHAP) helps maximize the contributions of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS 
Relief (PEPFAR) throughout the region. RHAP will continue to work to increase the 
commitments of the southern Africa private sector, governments, and local civil society to 
provide strong, sustained, and cficctivc leadership of national and regional responses to 
HIV/AIDS. In particular, USAID is building SADC’s capacity to address HIV in 
southern Africa’s migrant populations. 

Economic Growth 

A stable, transparent trade and investment environment for all countries in the southern Africa 
region will promote sustainable economic growth, encourage peaceful relations, and reduce 
regional hunger through increased agricultural production. The United States will continue to 
support regional economic growth programs that coordinate policies and regulations, and enhance 
improved agricultural production, marketing, and distribution to benefit historically food-insecure 
populations throughout the region. 

Development Assistance (DAT Southern Africa accounts for only one percent of global 
merchandise trade. High protective tariffs, non-tariff barriers to trade, restrictions on foreign 
investment, and high transaction costs greatly impede regional growth. Given the small size of 
most domestic markets, increased regional and global trade are essential for economic growth and 
stability. Furthermore, Southern Africa has high levels of food insecurity and low levels of 
agricultural production, a condition that has worsened with the collapse of Zimbabwe’s agricultural 
production. A large segment of the population in rural and, to a growing extent, urban southern 
Africa is affected. The poor coordination and implementation of regional and national level 
policies are contributing to this food insecurity. Improved agricultural production technologies do 
not reach a majority of rural farmers, and non-tariff baniers pose constraints to market access and 
improved rural livelihoods, 

• Food Security: USAID will provide a broad range of technical assistance and training in 
support of increased regional economic integration as a path to increasing global 
competitiveness and supporting the Feed the Future initiative through the Southern Africa 
Trade Hub and other mechanisms. These programs will work to improve the trade and 
investment-enabling environment, facilitate regional and global market access, build 
regional trade and investment capacity, and strengthen regional transport systems. 

USAID will increase international competitiveness, intra-rcgional trade, and food security 
in the SADC region by promoting regional integration. Efforts to reduce tariffs and 
non-tariff baiTicrs will be combined with initiatives to address the overall regulatory and 
enabling environment. These initiatives include improving trade facilitation in the areas 
of transit and customs as well as addressing constraints to regional trade caused by 
variations in regional standards. 

USAID technical assistance will assist governments, the private sector, and civil society 
organizations throughout the SADC region, to realize the advantages of greater regional 
and global trade linkages and export-oriented business development. Programs will also 
help increase the trade capacity of regional value chains in selected sectors. 

• Agriculture: USAID will continue to work with African and international companies, 
nongovernmental organizations, farmer organizations, and agricultural research and trade 
organizations to increase agricultural productivity and production. USAID agriculture 
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programs will support the efforts of regional agricultural policy and research networks to 
conduct food, agriculture, and natural resources policy research and analysis; implement 
regional seed agreements and regional sanitary and phyto-sanitary protocols; and improve 
the policy environment for agricultural trade in goods, inputs, and services. 

Programs will increase regional trade in food staples through improvements to food staple 
market structures and warehousing, inspection and product standard certifications, key 
trade and transport corridors, commodity exchanges, fanner organizations, and trade 
information systems. In addition, USAID will promote sound market-based principles to 
help staple food systems work more effectively. 

• Climate Change; Climate change is expected to exacerbate threats and introduce new 
complexities for ensuring socially and environmentally sound management of natural 
resources and biological diversity. In particular, water resource management will be 
critical for the long-term development of the region. USAID will invest in improving 
regional capacities to understand and address the impacts of climate change in critical 
watersheds, including those transboundary areas that require a balanced approach to 
meeting economic development and ecological needs. USAID will work with 
communities, government officials, and civil society to develop and implement adaptation 
strategies that will make resource management more climate-resilient in priority regions. 

• Water: USAID will continue to strengthen transboundary dialogue, negotiation, 
cooperative planning, and management to improve biodiversity policies and governance 
while mitigating potential conflicts over scarce water resources. USAID supports an 
integrated approach to development planning within river basins by collaborating with the 
Okavango River Basin Water Commission and other regional water management bodies to 
improve decision-making, expand technical capacities, and avoid conflict over scarce 
resources. 

• Energy: USAID will also work to promote cleaner energy development pathways within 
the region, with an emphasis on supporting an enabling environment for increased 
investment in renewable energy. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID’s programs undergo yearly portfolio reviews to 
examine program achievements, challenges, and corrective action proposed for follow-up by 
technical teams. In addition, USAID conducts data quality assessments for all data reported to 
Washington. 

Although RHAP receives limited direct PEPFAR funding, it plays a significant role in performance 
evaluations for many of its client missions, especially programs in non-presence countries. At the 
beginning of the Country Operational Plan development process and related budgetary allocations, 
the in-country PEPFAR team conducts an interagency portfolio review. This review, which 
involves program, technical, and Strategic Information staff, provides key qualitative and 
quantitative data. The review examines all partners’ accomplishments against targets, costs per 
target, costs per achievement, funding pipelines, work plans, absorptive capacity, and quality of the 
results being achieved. The interagency team then uses this information to inform its budget 
allocation process. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In FY 2010, new 
programs were launched in all program areas. As result, performance evaluations have not been 
conducted on these programs. All new programs were built using lessons learned from prior 
activities. 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: FY 2012 funds will continue USAID’s 
successful work with the private sector, government, and civil society to provide leadership on the 
national and regional responses to HIV/AIDS. FY 2012 funds will continue technical assistance 
and training in support of the trade and infrastructure projects. USAID will also continue 
successful institutional capacity building in the environment and agricultural sectors. 
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USAID West Africa Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The U.S. Government’s foreign assistance goals for West Africa arc to support regional 
development, integration, and stability through programs in trade and investment, agriculture, 
environment, counterterrorism, governance, and health. U.S. assistance will be used to strengthen 
the capacity of public and private West African institutions to address major development 
constraints. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) West Africa Regional 
Mission implements activities in 18 countries. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

97,242 


* 


Development Assistance 

83,212 

86,212 

* 


Economic Support Fund 


750 

* 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


14,030 

* 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 
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FY 2011 
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2.2 Good Governance 

1,000 


2,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


* 

2,000 

2.4 Civil Society 


* 

2,973 

3 Investing in Pruple 
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{$ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


3.1 Health 

8,000 

* 

6,500 

Gluhal llcaitii and Child Survival -USAID 

14,030 

* 

13,276 

3.1 Health 

14,030 

* 

13,276 

4 Kcoiionilc Growth 

U 50.400 


' 47,000 

Development Assistance 

50,400 

* 

47,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

5,000 

* 

6,500 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,000 

* 

1,500 

4.4 Infrastructure 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

28,000 

* 

20,000 

4.8 Bnvironmcnl 

14,400 

* 

1 7.000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

USAID.Wcst Africa Regional • » 



* 

89,343 

1 Peace and Securilv 



15,594 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

23.450 

* 

12,000 

i.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

2,400 

* 

3,594 

2 fjfeverning Justly and Democratically 

2,712 


6,973 

2.2 Good Governance 

1.000 

* 

2,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

* 

2,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,212 

* 

2,973 

3 Investhigin PcoplesiilSIgir'' . ^ 

22,030 


19,776 

3.1 Health 

22,030 

* 

19,776 

4 Economic Growth '' 

50,400 


47,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

5,000 

* 

6,500 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,000 

* 

1 ,500 

4.4 Infrastructure 

2.000 


2,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

28,000 

* 

20,000 

4.8 Environment 

14.400 

* 

1 7,000 

of wliicli: Objective 6 

10,196 

* 

6,405 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

3,246 

* 

1,787 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

6,950 

* 

4,618 


Peace and Security 

The USAID West Africa Regional Mission will continue to support peace and security in the region 
by countering the threat of extremist ideologies and their destabilizing efleets through the 
Trans-Saharan Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP). The TSCTP program provides ongoing 
assistance to the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) member countries and 
relevant civil society organizations to strengthen their responses to latent and open conflicts and 
design new programs to combat human and narcotics trafficking. The TSCTP program is a joint 
undertaking of three U.S. Government entities: the Department of Defense, the Department of 
State, and USAID. 
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Development Assistance (DA') : There is growing concern that terrorist groups such as al Qaeda in 
the Islamic Maghreb are expanding in West Africa, and that their influence among at-risk 
populations is increasing. In order to decrease the influence of extremist groups, the Mission will 
continue to support the U.S, Government’s TSCTP commitment, and will use FY 2012 funds to 
bolster existing programs in Chad and Mauritania and start new activities in Burkina Faso. In 
addition, should a democratically elected government assume power in Niger, the subsequent 
potential lifting of sanctions would permit the inclusion of Niger in this program. TSCTP 
activities focus on improving the capability of governments and local partners to delegitimizc 
extremist and terrorist ideology and establish strategic partnerships with disaffected populations in 
key urban centers and isolated areas. Programs will fund income generation, capacity building, 
community outreach, and good governance activities to create alternative opportunities and 
increased participation in legitimate civic and democratic political processes, for youth in 
particular. 

USAID will continue to support conflict early warning and response systems through assistance to 
the ECOWAS Warning and Response Network (ECOWARN). Funding will focus on 
strengthening ECOWARN by building the capacity of key sub-regional partner institutions such as 
the West Africa Network for Peace Building (WANEP). With FY 2012 assistance, both 
ECOWAS and WANEP will be equipped with appropriate mechanisms to identify and respond to 
early indications of conflict. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Many countries in West Africa will continue to face challenges related to governance, rule of law, 
democratic political processes, low public participation rates, and weak civil society organizations. 
To address these challenges, USAID is increasingly implementing activities to improve the ability 
of governments in the region to govern justly and democratically. 

Development Assistance (DAI : In collaboration with ECOWAS and relevant organizations, 

U.S. assistance will support regional efforts to strengthen civil society and elected representatives 
to promote transparency, accountability, and public participation. FY 201 2 funds will support 
activities designed to build regional and local advocacy capacity to help spur local-level processes 
that promote positive economic and social development. 

Investing in People 

The overall objective of the regional health program is to enable West African countries to plan and 
implement coordinated, high-impact health policies and quality health programs. 

Development Assistance (DAI: 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: USAID will scale up a major effort that began in FY 2009 
to increase access to sustainable safe water and environmental sanitation services among 
poor and vulnerable populations, emphasizing diarrheal illnesses and water-borne disease 
prevention through evidence-based hygiene behavior change. The program will foster a 
new model of partnership to ensure technical excellence, innovation, and long-term 
financial and environmental sustainability in water supply and sanitation. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl -USAID: 

• Linkages with the Global Health Initiative (GHI) - Assistance provided through the GHCS 
account will support the principles of GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 
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• In FY 2012, USAID will continue implementing a regional health program in four focus 
countries - Niger, Mauritania, Burkina Faso, and Togo - that emphasizes high-impact 
interventions in reproductive and child health. USAID will also provide integrated and 
targeted technical assistance to the West Africa Health Organization (WAHO) to 
strengthen its ability to serve as the lead advocate for health data in West Africa. In all 
projects, USAID will focus on management and leadership development, marketing and 
outreach, monitoring and evaluation, and data and knowledge management. Assistance 
will help countries develop supportive policies to promote advances in family planning, 
malcrnal and child health, HIV/AIDS, nutrition, and other key areas. Effective practices 
will be replicated and sealed-up to make an impact at the country level. 

• Maternal and Child Health; USAID will help West African countries develop and 
implement policies and best practices that promote effective maternal and child health 
interventions, 

• Family Planning: USAID will continue to help countries forecast their need for 
contraceptives and plan for contraceptive security, as well as supply contraceptives to 
certain countries. In Togo and Burkina Faso, country-specific investments will seek to 
expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information on a 
sustainable basis. USAID will help West African countries develop and implement 
policies and best practices for voluntary family planning. 

• HIV/AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria: USAID will help West African countries develop 
and implement supportive policies and best practices for addressing HIV/AIDS. USAID 
will also provide targeted technical assistance to countries and regional institutions so they 
can maximizx the Global Fund for AIDS. Tuberculosis, and Malaria, estimated at around 
$2.2 billion in the region. USAID will provide technical and administrative support to the 
U.S. President’s Fmcrgcncy Plan for AIDS Relief program in Cote d’Ivoire and 
Cameroon. Funds will also be used to support implementation of malaria prevention and 
treatment activities in Burkina Faso. 

• Nutrition: USAID will support efforts to leverage other donor resources to increase the 
available volume of fortified cooking oil and other foodstuffs, including wheat flour, in 
order to address the nutritional needs of mothers and children. Additionally, USAID will 
continue to engage governments and institutions .such as WAHO and the West African 
Monetary Union to accelerate mandatory Vitamin A fortification of cooking oil and other 
food products through technical analysis for the passage of appropriate laws and the 
development of regulatory mechanisms. 

Economic Growth 

Improving food security, promoting trade, and addressing climate change arc the principal focus 
areas under the Economic Growth Objective. USAID will continue to work with regional 
institutions to promote the adoption and implcmcnlation of trade and pro-growth policies and 
practices, particularly at borders and ports, as well as address environmental issues through the 
harmonization of regional and national environmental policies. 

Development Assistance (DA): In FY 2012, USAID West Africa Regional programs will 
increase sustainable agricultural productivity, improve regional markets, and increase trade as part 
of the Feed the Future (FTF) initiative. Activities will focus on promoting the trade of food 
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staples, since increasing the production and marketing of such products will reduce food prices and 
increase household incomes. U.S. assistance resources will also be used to strengthen 
market-based mechanisms for the provision of agricultural inputs (seeds and fertilizers), reduce 
trade and transport barriers for key food staple value chains such as cereals and livestock, improve 
capacity to respond to nutritional issues through improved information dissemination, and promote 
conservation agriculture. Lastly, funding will strengthen the regional policy and regulatory 
environment for agriculture with West African sub-regional institutions, especially ECOWAS, the 
Permanent Interstate Committee for Drought Control in the Sahel (CILSS), and the West and 
Central African Council for Agricultural Research and Development. 

The United States is one of the few donors to support exports of manufactured products to the 
global marketplace, thanks in large measure to the technical assistance provisions of the Africa 
Growth and Opportunity Act. With assistance from the USAID-funded West Africa Trade Hub, 
firms increased exportation from around $1 million in 2005 to more than $12 million in 2010. In 
FY 2012, USAID will build on these results, strengthening linkages between West African and 
United States businesses in particular, to address constraints that impede competitiveness in the 
region. Additionally, USAID will focus on improving trade along key regional corridors. This 
will require fuller implementation of ECOWAS’ trade liberalization scheme and reform of West 
Africa’s transportation sector. USAID will continue to address finance constraints, targeting 
resources that will enable export-ready companies to obtain working and investment capital at 
competitive rates and finding innovative solutions for unlocking credit to promote greater exports. 

Another key constraint to competitiveness in West Africa is infrastructure. As businesses 
continue to struggle with orratic electricity supplies, the United States will direct FY 2012 funds to 
the regional West African Power Pool to attract additional financing for critical energy production 
and transmission projects. U.S. programs will also use FY 2012 funds to track, analyze, and 
publish the formal and infonnal costs of transporting goods on key corridors in West Africa. 

The increased environment funding in FY 2012 will be used to scale up successful work on 
regional biodiversity conservation and climate change response as part of the Global Climate 
Change initiative. In some instances, resources will be combined, jointly funding projects used to 
increase impact and improve livelihoods in the Upper Guinean Forest ecosystem, coastal zones, 
and fisheries. In other eases, climate-change adaptation resources will be used to link suppliers 
and users of climate information and support services to improve decision-making. Other climate 
change funds (sustainable landscapes) will be used to scale up the development and application of a 
community-based carbon-monitoring methodology that is linked to USAID’s support for the 
Reduced Emissions from Deforestation and Forest Degradation agenda among select West African 
states. U.S. assistance will also support implementation of new region-wide biodiversity activities 
in national park and wildlife management. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

USAID manages the $28.8 million education component of the Millennium Challenge Corporation 
(MCC) Compact for Burkina Faso, which seeks to increase enrollment at the primary level, for girls 
in particular. This program, launched in July 2009, is a continuation of the successful MCC 
Threshold Program that USAID managed. USAID’s West Africa Agriculture and Trade and 
Investment programs coordinate with MCC programs in Ghana and Mali to maximize the impact of 
USAID transportation and trade promotion programs. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The USAID West Africa Regional Mission conducts 
portfolio implementation reviews twice a year as a nornial part of performance monitoring and 
evaluation. Assessments and evaluations across all technical areas cither have been conducted or 
will be conducted by the end of FY 2011. The infomiation gleaned from these assessments and 
evaluations is used to guide program direction and document lessons learned for future programs. 

A program assessment and strategy development exercise for the USAID West Africa Regional 
Program was carried out in FY 201 0 to produce new analyses and identify key priorities and best 
practices in the use of U.S. assistance. In addition, an institutional capacity building assessment 
for key regional institutions in the agriculture sector, such as CILSS and ECOWAS, will be 
conducted to inform future programming. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buduct and Programmatic Choices: The USAID West 
Africa Regional Mission has specific management tools to ensure that performance information is 
taken into consideration for strategic direction and new activity design. Portfolio reviews are 
conducted semiannually and funding pipeline analyses arc included in the reviews to identify 
project-specific financial issues. Findings and follow-up recommendations are prepared at the 
conclusion of portfolio reviews and then implemented. 

Evaluations and assessments intlucnccd the USAID West Africa Regional Mission’s budget and 
programmatic decisions in several sectors. For example, the findings of a December 2010 
evaluation led to the inclusion of a seed program in the regional mission’s FTF strategy. A 
feasibility study of the West Africa Trade Hub concluded that more funding is needed for financial 
services. Finally, a mid-term assessment of the regional conflict early warning program 
influenced the design of new regional conflict mitigation activities. 

Relationship between Budget and Performance: USAID anticipates several areas where 
significant impact will be achieved; 

• Stronger and enduring business relationships between international buyers (Americans in 
particular) and West African manufacturers, which will result in an increase in the value of 
exported manufactured goods 

• Increased capacity of regional energy and regulatory institutions to leverage investments 
and complete interstate power connections, which will substantially increase transfers of 
electrical power from one national grid to another 

• Increased local and regional food production through more efficient transfer of technology 
to expand the food supply 

• Substantial increases in the number of hectares of land under improved natural resource 
management 

• Increased civil society participation in democratic political processes, which will lead to 
greater democratic governance and fewer incidents of conflict 

• Sahelian countries at risk for extremism will see increased participation by youth in local 
community development initiatives in key geographic zones 

• Increased number of clients receiving an integrated package of family planning, child 
health, and H1V7AIDS services 
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East Asia and Pacific 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

East Asia and the Pacific (EAP) is a region of great strategic interest for the United States. The 
region contains one-third of the world’s population and continues to be the engine for global trade 
and wealth, producing over 25 percent of world GDP, even after the recent global financial crisis. 
Continuous growth and democratic development have positive implications in the region and offer 
a stabilizing influence in the world. The United States continues to pursue vigorous regional 
engagement by seeking an expanded presence in bilateral relations and multilateral arenas, and 
increased access to trade and commerce. However, the United States and its EAP allies continue 
to face significant existing and emerging challenges that include mitigating the effects of natural 
disasters and the potential adverse impact of climate change, as well as addressing threats posed by 
pandemic disease and transnational crime. These challenges require sustained U.S. attention and 
pragmatic bilateral and multilateral action. 

The United States is meeting these demands by through the President’s Global Climate Change 
Initiative (GCC), the President’s Global Health Initiative (OHI), and the President’s Food Security 
Initiative, Feed the Future (FTF). While the region boasts the world’s largest concentration of 
terrestrial and marine resources, it also includes two of the world’s top greenhouse gas (GHG) 
emitters: China and Indonesia. GHG emissions from the region are projected to approach half the 
world’s total by 2030. EAP populations are especially susceptible to the impacts of climate 
change because many live in low-lying and coastal areas. Weak health systems and the size and 
density of populations have also enabled the proliferation of infectious diseases. Cambodia is a 
priority country under FTF in order to reduce hunger and increase growth through market-based 
agricultural development. All Initiative programs build government and civil society capacity to 
initiate, implement, and sustain systemic reforms and programs. 

Other EAP programs similarly focus U.S. resources to achieve strategic objectives. They include 
engaging Indonesia under the United States-Indonesia Comprehensive Partnership and increasing 
assistance to the Philippines to tackle persistent issues of conflict, corruption, and governance. In 
Vietnam and Mongolia, programs aim to consolidate economic reforms and to strengthen 
governance; in Thailand, they reduce conflict and improve democratic institutions. Efforts 
continue to address the most acute environmental degradation through mitigation and adaption 
strategies that arc coordinated with international organizations and protocols, and conducted in 
partnership with established regional actors. Recent successes in the capture and conviction of 
terrorists highlight the need for intensified U.S. cooperation with nations in Southeast Asia to 
implement more effective counter-radicalization and prison-reform programs that reduce 
recruitment and recidivism. 

U.S. priorities in East Asia also include increasing focus on the Lower Mekong delta. This 
increased interest has led to the formation of the Lower Mekong Initiative to frame policies and 
initiatives in four key sectors: education, environment, health, and infrastructure. In addition, the 
United States seeks to shape an evolving architecture of regional multilateral institutions by 
participating in the East Asia Summit and hosting the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation forum. 
Regional institutions, particularly the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and the 
ASEAN Regional Forum, will continue to serve as vital venues for dialogue and efforts to advance 
regional economic and political integration, security cooperation, and humanitarian relief. 
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The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s regional development platform in 
Thailand will continue to address the transnational aspects of development, including regional 
initiatives in global climate change, global health, and transnational crime. The United Stales is 
committed to increasing its engagement in the Pacific. In FY 2012, the USAID Mission in the 
Philippines will take a leadership role in managing the assistance portfolio in the Pacific, including 
programs to address the acute impacts of climate change in several Pacific islands, disaster relief 
and reconstruction programs in the Republic of the Marshall Islands and the Federated States of 
Micronesia, and an HIV/AIDS prevention and treatment program in Papua New Guinea. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduniig + War Supp) 

776 ® 

" 793453 

* 

818,883 

Developinenl Assistance 

240,824 

240,824 

* 

380,642 

Economic Support Fund 

178.900 

1 78,900 


57,710 

Food for Peace Title li 

0 

19,101 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

62,100 

59,100 


42,175 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

106,968 

106.968 

* 

102,216 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1 28,520 

128,520 

* 

1 7 1 ,450 

Inlemational Military Education and Training 

8,930 

8,878 

* 

9.185 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforceinent 

18,575 

18.575 

* 

21,090 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

31,187 

32.687 


34,415 






Non-^ar Supplemental ■ Si. 

12,000 

12,000 


;o 

Economic Support Fund 

12,000 

12.000 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

788,004 

805,553 

' * 

818,883 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

East Asia aiiil Pacific 

805,553 

* 


1 Peace and Security 


f; ' * 


De\ clopment Assistance 



6,65! 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

4,068 

% 

4,300 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

!.801 

* 

2A51 

Economic Support Fund 

5,102 


1,445 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

1,757 

* 

900 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

3,345 

* 

545 

Eorcign Military Financing 

59,100 

* 

' 42,173 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

.59,100 

t- 

42.175 

International Military Education and Training 

8,878 


•> ' 9,185 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

8,878 

* 

9,185 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

5 13,440 

• * 

15,583 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

Mim 

* 


Nuiipiulircr,itiiin, Xiilftcrioium, ncmining and Reljled 

1*1 ogi Jins 


^ * 

M 4|s 


16,947 

* 

17,050 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

4,300 

* 

4,925 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

12,440 

2 (jutcniiiig >aMl> and DeinArralualfv 

■ I 

- « -7=- 






2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

20,553 

2.2 Good Governance 

16,466 

* 

33,071 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

441 


2,732 

2.4 Civil Society 

4,548 

* 

15,610 

port lull® _ 



I' 65(1 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 



5,750 

2.2 Good Governance 


* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

3,372 



2.4 Civil Society 

16,698 


mam 

liilcriijliiinal NsirroflCS Oontruljind I aw Liiforccmcnt 


■ 

^-SSt 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

5,135 

* 

' ^07 






11 Ml pm nt imu 



.. i 

3.1 Health 

1 1,599 



3.2 Education 

63,382 

* 

HHeHH 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

693 

4: 






3.1 Health 

9,487 

* 

mmmi 

3.2 Education 

6,775 

♦ 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


♦ 

2,800 

C.lub it lie ilth and Clijfd ’Survival 




3 1 Health 

106,968 

■ 

1 02,21 6| 

(.l.ihil III Illh.iiiil( hndSiiivtvjl -t-ISUl) 




1 1 1 Health 

128,520 

■ 

171,150; 





■ 



t^UR15 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

2,205 


8,378 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

5,745 

* 

8,510 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,980 

* 

4,900 

4.4 Infrastructure 

9,441 

* 

19,741 

4.5 Agriculture 

21,106 

* 

24,182 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

17,194 

* 

25,060 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

6,694 

* 

3,044 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.8 Environmenl 

61, .506 

* 

120,000 

Economic Support Fund 

69,799 

* 

8,170 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1 ,000 

* 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

8,352 


3,320 

4.4 Infrastructure 

12,197 

* 

500 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

7,264 

* 

500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,200 


500 

4.8 Environmenl 

39,786 

* 

3,350 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

44,9] 1 

/'V ' * 

27,245 

Development Assistance 

\.000 

* 

t.llOM 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1.000 


3,000 

Economic Support Fund 

24,810 

' j 

. 24,245 

5.] Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

23,700 

* 

23,300 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

l.l If) 

* 

945 

Food for Peace Title 11 ^ ‘ 

19.101 


0 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

19,101 

* 

0 

Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

East Asia and 'Paiific ' 

805,553 



1 Peace and Security 

125,076 



1,1 Counter-Terrorism 

16,947 

* 

17,050 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction ( WMD) 

4,300 


4,925 

13 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

91,408 

* 

78,463 

1 .4 CouiUer-Narcotics 

1 ,4.50 

* 

920 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

5,825 

* 

5,200 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

5,146 

* 

2,896 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

108,472 

* 

93,123 

2.] Rule of Law and Human Righis 

43,356 


31,810 

2.2 Good Governance 

40,057 

* 

34,171 

2.3 Political Compelitmn and Consensus-Building 

3,813 

* 

2,732 

2.4 Civil Society 

21,246 


24.410 

3 Investing in People 

331,424 

* 

367,076 

3.1 Health 

256.574 


285,997 

3.2 Education 

70,157 

8: 

76,879 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

4,693 

8= 

4,200 

Vulnerable Populations 




4 Kcoiiomic Growth 

195,670 

* 

221,985 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

3,205 

8= 

8,378 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

14,097 

* 

1 1,830 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,980 

* 

4,900 

4.4 Infraslruclure 

21,638 

* 

20,241 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

4.5 Agriculture 

21,106 

* 

24,182 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

24,458 

* 

25,560 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

i.m 

* 

3,544 

4.8 bnvironment 

101,292 

* 

123,350 

5 Humanitarian .Assistance 

-t-l.Hl 


27,245 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

42,801 


23,300 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

2,110 

* 

3,945 

ofwhich: Objective 6 ' -F: . . 

.59,556 


* 

(>■' ''SO 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

12,665 


9,976 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

46,891 

* 

53,004 


Peace and Security 

The United States’ foremost priorities in the EAP region are to protect vital national security 
interests and to promote regional stability and security. The strategic objectives are to defeat 
terrorist organizations, deter transnational crime, support peaceful resolution of internal conflicts, 
enhance maritime security, strengthen nonproliferation efforts, and support stabilization operations 
and security sector reform. Countries that receive the majority of support under this Objective 
include Indonesia, the Philippines, Vietnam, and Laos, Funding is also devoted to region-wide 
programs in the EAP Regional budget. The FY 2012 request will fund training for the 
Philippines’ police force to secure lawless and terrorism-threatened areas in Mindanao, build upon 
successful counterterrorism and law enforcement programs in Indonesia, enhance maritime 
security cooperation, and develop countries’ capacities to participate in peacekeeping operations. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The EAP region is home to several nations that have successfully transitioned to democracies, 
including Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan, and in more recent years, Mongolia, the Philippines, 
and Indonesia. The United States has a critical interest in helping the region continue on the path 
toward effective democratic governance, including human rights, rule of law, and vibrant civil 
societies. Good governance is linked to greater economic growth, a lynchpin of stability. In 
Indonesia and the Philippines, programs wilt focus on consolidating democracy and tackling 
persistent issues in corruption and institution-building, including building civil society, 
government ministries, legal institutions, political parties, and local governments. The 
United States will promote an open, democratic Cambodia through support for civil society, rule of 
law, and transparent elections. In Burma, grassroots programs supporting civil society, media, 
and microcredit institutions will help foster a democratic culture and enable local actors to spark 
and sustain democratic reform. Programs in Vietnam will help the government implement new 
policies to strengthen the rule of law and good governance. In Timor-Leste, programs will help 
reform the justice system and increase the capacity of civil society. 

Investing in People 

Infectious diseases and access to quality maternal, child health, and family planning (FP) services 
continue to pose serious regional challenges. Education remains weak, particularly higher 
education. All countries in the region arc striving to meet OHl objectives, which seek to 
strengthen health systems by building capacity, improving metrics through monitoring and 
evaluation, and encouraging research and innovation. Indonesia is prone to disease and provides 
limited access to education, particularly among the poor. The United States will focus on health 
care, water and sanitation, and education reform. Programs in the Philippines and Cambodia will 
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address health policy and system reform, community-level service delivery, and education. 
USAiD/Victnam will continue to implement a robust President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 
HIV/AIDS program with the goal of increasing the sustainability of investments. USAID’s 
regional health platform will focus on HIV/AIDS, TB, malaria, and Avian Influenza in Thailand, 
Burma, China, and Laos, Additionally, USAID/Timor-Lestc’s health program will focus on 
increasing access to health services at the community level. 

Economic Growth 

In FY 2012, the United States will invest resources to consolidate economic reforms and 
competitiveness in countries that arc emerging in the lower-middle income bracket, and help the 
poorest EAP nations reduce poverty. This includes addressing unemployment and 
underemployment in the region. Although Indonesia has experienced robust growth, 50 percent of 
its population still lives at or below the poverty line. Thus, U.S. assistance to Indonesia will 
encourage policies that increase competitiveness across a number of sectors and encourage 
labor-intensive economic activities. In the Philippines, the United States will address constraints 
to economic growth and investment, and increase opportunities in Mindanao. Programs in 
Vietnam will promote judicial reform and the implementation of World Trade Organization 
commitments. In Mongolia, programs will promote private sector competitiveness, financial 
sector growth, and mining industry reforms. In Cambodia and Timor-Leste, programs will 
promote agricultural production and enterprise development. 

Several countries will implement GCC programs in clean energy, sustainable landscapes, and 
adaptation, including Indonesia, the Philippines, Cambodia, Vietnam, and the Pacific Islands, To 
address the energy needs of growing populations while reducing CiHG emissions, USAID will 
focus on assisting governments to set up policies and incentives for sustainable clean energy 
development. Notably, Indonesia and Cambodia still hold significant areas of forest. USAID 
will promote sound governance and the scaling-up of effective economic models in order to reduce 
emissions from deforestation. Given the large population living along coasts in countries such as 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Vietnam, adaptation to climate change will focus on coastal 
communities. East Asia is also renowned for high levels of biodiversity. Therefore, USAID will 
continue efforts to protect species such as orangutans and tigers, reduce the illegal wildlife trade, 
and conserve critical marine and forest habitats. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

In FY 2012, the United States will continue providing life-saving humanitarian assistance to 
refugees and vulnerable populations. In Burma, humanitarian assistance will help Burmese 
refugees and internally displaced people along the Thai-Burma border, while post-disaster recovery 
efforts will commence in the Delta. In the Republic of the Marshall Islands and the Federated 
States of Micronesia, USAID will continue to implement disaster relief and reconstruction plans. 
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Burma 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The overarching United States interest in Burma is the establishment of a representative, stable 
government that respects human rights and the rule of law and plays a positive, responsible role in 
the region, U.S. assistance strengthens civil society, fosters ethnic reconciliation and democratic 
culture and practices, equips key organizations and individuals with the capacity to lead and play a 
larger role in Burma’s future, improves educational opportunities, provides crisis assistance and 
recovery programs to Burmese refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs) along the 
Thai-Burma border, continues post-disaster recovery efforts in the Irawaddy Delta and provides 
humanitarian aid to other neglected areas of the country, and supports efforts to halt the spread of 
highly infectious diseases within Burma and beyond its borders. U.S. assistance programs will 
also develop and strengthen public health response systems, including establishing comprehensive 
HIV/AIDS prevention services. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADiJlfSTEO TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

■KU!!!! 


, * 


Economic Support Fund 



* 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

2,100 


* 

2,100 







fl 

. 'j 
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0 

TotA * ’ 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Ruriiia 


* 

37,200 

2 Governing Justly and DeihocraticaUy 

— ngsffl 



Economic Support Ennd 

® 9,500 


BBtiiiiiM 

2.4 Civil Society 

9,500 

bhhb 

8,500j 

3 liivcttlng in People 

l>. ■ 



1 Ectmomic Support Fund 


* 



BHD 

* 






3.1 Health 

2,100 


mBSSL 

5 lluiiianifarian Assistance 


* 


Eciiiiniiiii- Stippori Fund 




5.1 Proleclion, Assistance and Solutions 



23,300 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Burma 

.i8,600 


.37,200 

2 Uoxeriiing.lu<>tlv and Dciiiucralically 

9,S00 


8,500 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

9,500 

* 

8,500 

Investing in People 

5,400 


5,400 

3.1 Health 

2.100 


2.100 

3.2 Education 

3,300 

* 

3,300 

S Humanitarian Assistance 

23,700 

* 

23.300 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

23,700 

* 

23,300 

of which; Ohjcetivc 6 

3,964 

* 

3,925 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

134 

* 

110 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,830 

* 

3,815 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S, assistance programs focus on addressing gaps in Burma’s democratic performance, 
particularly with regard to the development of civil society. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): U.S. assistance supports democracy and human rights, civil 
society, and independent media by providing information and resources to bolster local efforts to 
achieve democratic reform. The longer-term foreign assistance priorities of the United States 
include protecting the human rights of Burmese citizens, improving access to information, and 
promoting civil society organizations that can serve as foundations for a more democratic society. 
Programs will strengthen civil society by providing institutional capacity building, training, and 
funding to local organizations and their members; promoting participatory learning; encouraging 
critical thinking; and instilling respect for diversity. U.S. assistance will foster network 
development as well as establish and support community microcredit institutions that promote 
local decision-making and empower people to address household and community needs 
independently. The media capacity-building program will continue to help Burmese journalists 
improve quality of reporting and raise professional standards to ensure the availability of diverse, 
balanced sources of information about events in Burma and the world. 

Investing in People 

In collaboration with multilateral agencies and other international development entities, 

U.,S, assistance will mitigate the effects of HIV/AIDS on the Burmese population and support 
activities through its regional platform to lessen the impact of malaria, tuberculosis, and avian and 
pandemic inlluenza in Bunna. U.S. education programs will focus on strengthening and 
expanding educational opportunities at private and community-based schools with emphasis on 
improving teacher skills, developing course curricula, and promoting educator networks. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
support programs in basic and higher education. 

• Basic Education: Programs will provide support for independent (i.c., non-state), 
community-based schools that foster critical thinking and a child-ccnlcrcd pedagogy; 
establishing and strengthening formal and informal independent teacher nctw'orks; 
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strengthening parent-teacher organizations; encouraging community participation in 
alternative educational institutions; and supporting quality basic education programs for 
IDPs, refugees, and migrants along the Thai-Burma border. 

• Higher Education: Programs will provide distance learning and teacher training. 

Activities will include participatory learning, critical thinking, and respect for diversity 
through subject matter and training techniques. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): Funding will support the national HIV/AIDS strategy 
and the goals of the President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. USAID programs will focus on 
a comprehensive prevention package targeting female sex workers and their clients, and men who 
have sex with men. Activities will adopt the principles of the President’s Global Health Initiative, 
which include building capacity, strengthening health systems, strengthening collaboration and 
coordination, improving metrics through critical inputs into monitoring and collection of data, and 
improving data quality, use, and evaluation, as well as continuing to promote research and 
innovation. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

The United States will continue to provide crisis assistance and recovery programs to Burmese 
refugees, migrants, and IDPs along the Thai-Burma border. Programs will also continue to 
support post-disaster recovery efforts in the Delta and assist other neglected areas of the country to 
provide community-based socioeconomic recovery and livelihood rehabilitation. Activities are 
intended to save lives, alleviate suffering, and minimize the economic costs of natural disasters. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): U.S. support will improve the living conditions of Burmese 
living along the Thai-Burma border and those inside the country. 

Through sub-grants to cross-border community-based organizations, programs along the 
Thai-Burma border will increase access to a higher quality education and health services for 
Burmese migrants and refugees living in Thailand, as well as for IDPs living in Eastern Burma. 
Activities will focus on institutional capacity-building and migrant rights advocacy. Technical 
assistance and expertise will support health assessments and allow the design of appropriate health 
interventions. 

Programs inside the country will seek to strengthen families’ capacity to meet their own basic 
needs, alleviate food insecurity through income-generation and livelihood activities, improve 
access to clean drinking water, improve sanitation by increasing access to communal toilet 
facilities, and provide training to villagers in disaster-resistant construction practices to improve 
preparedness for and resilience against high winds and floods. In addition to post-cyclone 
assistance, programs will provide humanitarian assistance elsewhere in Burma by increasing food 
security, supporting improvements in livelihoods through training, and addressing water needs for 
human consumption and agriculture. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 20 1 0, USAID evaluated its programmatic 
performance. Results showed that programs in Burma continued to build the capacity of local 
organizations and foster leadership development toward participatory, transparent decision 
making, so that individuals and groups can exercise more control over their own futures. Capacity 
building activities for civil society organizations and community leaders continued to provide 
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networking opportunities to build partnerships and strengthen the management structures of 
community-based organizations. The outreach and distance education program provided 
participants with skills and participatory leadership competency development, while media 
activities increased the professional standards of independent Burmese journalists inside Burma 
and along the border. The teacher-training program met and exceeded all of its targets, and 
participants went on to load several community initiatives. While program implementation in 
Burma remains challenging, the United States will continue to identify, train, and equip future 
community leaders with analytical, critical thinking and communication skills; increase access to 
accurate and quality news and information; and provide organizational development and advocacy 
skills to civil society organizations. 

In FY 2010, an evaluation was conducted on the Thai-Burma border humanitarian assistance 
programs. Results revealed that the programs overall are highly successful, navigating a complex, 
challenging environment to provide the Burmese with the emergency support they require to 
rebuild their lives. The programs improved Burmese migrant and refugee populations’ access to 
quality, standardized health and education services in migrant settlements and selected camps 
along the Thai-Burma border. The programs also coordinated closely with the Thai Government, 
Burmese civil society, and the international nongovernmental organization community. Because 
of solid advocacy and successful relationship building, the programs have the opportunity to 
expand rights to health services for family members of migrant workers and to address fair labor 
practices and workers’ rights. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The 2009-2010 
policy review reaffirmed the United States’ commitment to the well-being of the Burmese people, 
and called for an increase in humanitarian assistance inside the country. Assistance will be 
delivered in ways that tap the innate capacities of eommunitics and strengthen local civil society to 
engage in decision-making. The USAID Regional Development Mission for Asia conducted a 
“Burma Humanitarian Needs Assessment’’ in FY 2010 to inform programming priorities for an 
expanded humanitarian program in Burma from FY 2010 to FY 201.3. The expanded program 
reflects the wider geographic scope allowed by the FY 2010 Appropriations Act, which provides 
notwithstanding authority for humanitarian assistance country-wide, 'fhis builds upon successful 
U.S. assistance to cyclonc-affcctcd communities in the Irrawaddy Delta. The assessment 
recommended specific interventions for FY 2012 in key areas such as livelihoods; water, 
sanitation, and hygiene practices; and maternal and child health issues where interventions could 
have an impact against a backdrop of vast humanitarian needs throughout Burma. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 2010, the HIV/AIDS program reached 
137,199 individuals, significantly exceeding its annual target of 56,000 individuals. The increase 
relates to a.sscssmcnt-informcd programmatic changes in the timing of outreach activities, whereby 
the bulk of staff are now able to contact commercial female sex workers during peak times in the 
evenings in hot spot areas, namely nightly entertainment establishments. Funds will continue to 
promote HIV/AIDS prevention interventions including community outreach to 97,510 individuals 
in FY 2011 and FY 2012, Additionally, funding in FY 2012 will continue to support individuals 
who received counseling and testing for I IIV and to ensure timely receipt of test results. 
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Cambodia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

After decades of conflict, Cambodia is at peace, with strong economic growth that has lifted many 
Cambodians out of poverty. More than half the population is under age 24, presenting tremendous 
potential as well as challenges to Cambodia’s future. Fundamental improvements in health care, 
education, food security, economic growth, natural resources management, and governance are still 
needed to secure the country’s democratic transition and to provide a better future for the 
Cambodian people. U.S. assistance priorities in Cambodia include building a framework for a 
lasting democracy, increasing political space for civil society, and stimulating reforms for greater 
government accountability. The United States will continue clearing landmines and explosive 
remnants of war, and help reform security forces to promote greater transparency and respect for 
human rights. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 



HHHB 

87, 7M 

Development Assistance 




37,300 

Economic Support Fund 


15,000 



Foreign Military Financing 



* 


Cilobal Health and Child Survival - Stale 
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Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


3 1 ,500 

* 


International Military Education and Training 


99 
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Si 
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Nonproliferalion, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 



* 







NonAVarSupplenicutia 



■» 

wm-f.-D 


72Sfit5 

72.614 




Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




T’r^TTrr. 

1 Peace and Security 

5,664 



Development Assistance 


... 




* 






1 .5 Transnational Crime 


* 

o\ 

Knrrign Militars Financing 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

hUIqq 

* 

800 



* 

1 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

] .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reforni 

99 

* 

260 

liiteriiational ^arcot^cs C'ontrol and Law Enforcement 

0 

* 

670 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reforni 

0 

* 

670 

Noiiprnlifcratiun, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs . 

3,(115 

* 

4,140 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

75 

* 

0 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

* 

200 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refbnn 

2,940 

* 

3,940 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

7 14,450 


14,850 

Development Assistance 

70 


9,850 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

4,650 

2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 

1,000 

2.3 t\)lilical Competition and Consensus-Building 

0 

* 

690 

2.4 Civil Society 

0 

* 

3,510 

Economic Support Fund 

14,450 


5,000 

2,1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

9,300 

* 

5,000 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,100 

* 

0 

2.3 Polilical Competition and Consen.sus-Building 

600 


0 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,450 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People ' 

36,056 

i 

■,iV;::41,I46 

Development Assistance 

1,556 


"'V'SliiSso 

3.2 Education 

1„556 

* 

1,556 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

3,000 


::;3,090 

3.1 Health 

3,000 


3,090 

Global Health and Child Survival - ESAID VS;; 

31,500 

... 

36,500 

3.1 Health 

3 1 ,500 

* 

36.500 

4 Economic Growth 


16,444 


^ 24,544 

Development Assistance ' , 


16,444 

♦ 

''-■i''''*24,544 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,010 

* 

8,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,740 

* 

1,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

4,694 

* 

3,044 

4.8 Environment 

5,000 

* 

12,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

;Caiiibndia 

72,614 


ic 87,760 

il Peace and Security 

5,664 

* 

7,220 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

75 

* 

0 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Deslruclion (WMD) 

0 

* 

200 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

4.039 

* 

5,670 

1.5 rransnalional Crime 

1,550 

* 

1,3.50 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

14,450 


14,850 


289 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

9,300 

* 

9,650 

2,2 Good Governance 

1,100 

* 

1,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

600 


690 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,450 

* 

3.510 

3 Investing in People 



41,146 

3.1 Health 

34,500 

* 

39,590 

3.2 Education 

1,556 

* 

1,556 

4 Kconomic Growth 

16.411 


JL.'i: 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,010 

♦ 

8,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,740 

* 

1,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

4,694 

* 

3,044 

4.8 Environment 

5,000 


12,500 

of which: Objective 6 

• 

« 

5.6.S3 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

655 

* 

1,681 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,121 

* 

3,972 


Peace and Security 

After three decades of conflict, Cambodia faces broad challenges in securing its maritime and land 
borders, ensuring territorial integrity, and maintaining internal stability. Porous borders provide 
an avenue for transnational crime, including trafficking in persons. Reform and 
professionalization of the security forces arc key elements in addressing governance and 
corruption, and arc integral to deter national and transnational security threats. Cambodia remains 
one of the most heavily mined countries in the world, with a high concentration of uncxploded 
cluster munitions that continue to inflict civilian casualties and make otherwise economically 
viable areas inaccessible. 

Development Assistance fPAf: The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
support national- and provincial-level coordination to combat trafficking in persons. USAID 
assistance will strengthen prosecutions by encouraging victim testimonies, ensure victims’ rights 
are protected during rescue and rehabilitation, and train judges and law enforcement officials in the 
implementation of antitrafficking laws. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFf: The Department of State will support bilateral cooperation on 
defense refonn, professionalization offerees, border and maritime security, civil military 
operations, and counterterrorism. 

• English Language Training: As part of a combined approach with the Australian Defense 
Force, FMF will support a U.S. English language advisor to the Cambodian English 
Language program and provide English-language training materials. The advisor will 
strengthen the capabilities of the Cambodian English-language instructors, and help reform 
the selection and training of Cambodian military personnel. 

• Centralized Maintenance and Transportation Units: Grants of excess U.S. spare parts and 
tools needed to maintain the M35 and M800 series vehicles will support transportation and 
maintenance units of the Royal Cambodian Armed Forces (RCAF). FMF will also 
provide these units with specific vehicle maintenance and logistical management training. 
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The result will be a complete wheeled vehicle program aimed at reforming logistical 
management processes within the RCAF. 

• Maritime Security: Under the Department of State Cambodian Maritime Security 
Initiative, FMF will help the Royal Cambodian Navy improve its operational processes and 
technical capacity. This navy program is linked to an interagency maritime security 
project focused on creating a central maritime authority in the Royal Government of 
Cambodia. 

• Counterterrorism: FMF will help the national eounterterrorism special forces improve 
their training standards through purchase of an Engagement Skills Trainer. 

• Civil Affairs Training: FMF will support civil affairs training for RCAF .soldiers in 
FY 2012. This training is an integral part of U.S. civil military operations, and 
humanitarian assistance and disaster relief activities. 

International Military Education and Trainini; (IMETl: The Department of State will support 
RCAF participation in senior- and mid-level Professional Military Education (PME) courses. 
Mid-level PME courses directly support initiatives in maritime security, logistics, peacekeeping 
operations, counterterrorism, and civil-military operations. PME graduates arc better equipped to 
promote and implement defense rcfomis. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLF.): The Department of State will 
support a senior law-enforcement advisor focused on transnational crime, maritime security, and 
law enforcement reforms. Weak training, information sharing, and operational planning present 
the most immediate need. Support will focus on assistance that develops Cambodia’s ability to 
operate and manage its security forces in a manner consistent with the rule of law, international 
human rights standards, and internationally accepted management practices. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): The Department of 
State will continue to address the threat posed by landmines and other explosive remnants of war. 
U.S. assistance will support the clearance of landmines with an overall goal of returning over 5 
million square meters of demined land to productive use. NADR will also support strengthening 
Cambodia's strategic trade control system, including appropriate regulatory, licensing, 
enforcement, and outreach measures. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Fundamental improvements in governance arc key to building a better future for the Cambodian 
people. U.S. goals arc to maintain open political space by supporting civil society groups 
advocating for political and legal rights, while remaining engaged in long-term reforms to increase 
government accountability. 

Development Assistance (DA): USAID will empower government reformers, civil society, and 
human rights groups to advocate for government transparency and accountability, rule of law, 
political rights, and civil liberties. USAID will strengthen systems and procedures For more 
transparent, fair, and efficient administration of justice and will support legal education for 
students, professionals, and aid programs to protect core civil and political rights, including land 
rights. USAID will support public opinion research and improve the ability of civil society, 
government officials, and political parties to analyze and use public opinion data to formulate 
effective policies. 
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In preparation for elections in FY 2012, USAID will provide technical assistance on electoral law 
reform and build public awareness of political finance and transparency. USAID will foster 
dialogue among elected officials, political parties, and citizens on economic and livelihood issues, 
providing a vehicle for citizens to engage with elected officials on community and provincial-level 
problems. USAID will also create opportunities for Cambodian nongovernmental organizations 
to help expand their knowledge of local issues and strengthen their constituency base. USAID 
will help youth develop their awareness and understanding of democratic practices and good 
governance to increase their leadership and policy formulation skills. 

Economic Support Funds (ESFl: The Department of State will provide funding to the Khmer 
Rouge Tribunal to bring to justice Khmer Rouge leaders and those most responsible for crimes 
during the Khmer Rouge era. U.S. assistance will support the trial of the four most senior 
surviving Khmer Rouge leaders, the successful conduct of which will be crucial to the legacy of the 
tribunal, and will support other tribunal initiatives such as victim support and public outreach and 
education. 

Investing in People 

Cambodia’s public health and education systems remain weak and highly fragmented, and continue 
to be dependent on donor financing and coordination. Poor human capacity and leadership in both 
sectors continue to hamper service delivery due to an inadequately trained workforce and 
professionals leaving rural areas with few medical staff Relationships and responsibilities 
between the public sector and the burgconing-but-unrcgulatcd private sector are ill defined. The 
weak capacity of the health system has resulted in a maternal mortality rate that has remained 
stagnant since 1990, at 472 per 100,000 live births. 

Development Assistance (DAI: USAID will increase the accessibility, quality, and relevance of 
basic education, focusing on primary and lower secondary school students, to reflect the needs of 
Cambodia’s largely rural population and to improve the readiness of the workforce to participate in 
a growing economy. Through access to compuW technology, science laboratories, and life skills 
(such as aquaculture and horticulture), USAID will increase the value of education from the 
perspective of families and mature students. School improvement grants, school management and 
leadership training, and teacher training will improve the quality of education. 

Global Health Child Survival Funds (GHCS): USAID will support the development of an 
effective and sustainable health delivery system involving both the public and private sectors, 
consistent with the goals and principles of the President’s Global Health Initiative. USAID will 
improve national policy and delivery systems, health worker capacity, and behavior change. 
USAID will expand health-financing schemes, improve the quality of clinical services, and provide 
basic primary health care support, including maternal and child care and family planning. USAID 
will also work in the prevention and care of infectious diseases, such as HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis 
(TB), and influenza-like illnesses, and will expand health interventions that generate significant 
reductions in mortality, especially for women and children. USAID health programs are closely 
linked with programs in other sectors, specifically the Feed the Future (FTF) Initiative to reduce 
malnutrition, and other efforts to strengthen the capacity and role of civil society. The specific 
focus of USAID health programs will include: 

• HIV/AIDS: USAID will focus on the prevention, care, and treatment for both 
HIV-infected individuals and those most at risk for HIV infection by delivering an 
integrated package of targeted, high-quality services at both the clinical and community 
levels. USAID will integrate reproductive health, family planning, and HIV/AIDS 
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activities to improve the sustainability of Cambodia’s broader health delivery system and 
address maternal mortality and other health priorities. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief; Cambodia will build 
partnerships that provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout 
the country, especially for oiphans and vulnerable children. The U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) will expand and improve laboratory capacity for HIV care and treatment in 
an effort to improve the Cambodian Ministry of Health (MOH)’s ability to collect 
information about the HIV epidemic and its HIV programs; the CDC will also work with 
the MOH to develop strategics and policies for HIV program activities. Funding will be 
used to improve diagnosis and care for people co-infcctcd with TB and HIV. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): Cambodia is one of the world’s 20 high-burden countries for TB. 
USAID will increase access to quality TB diagnosis and care services by providing 
technical assistance to the National TB Program; expanding TB screening and treatment, 
particularly through the private sector and at the community-level; and providing TB 
patients with increased access to HIV/AIDS counseling, testing, and treatment services. 
USAID will take advantage of its strong community-level partnerships to increase 
detection and treatment rates among rural populations. 

• Maternal and Child Health: USAID, in collaboration with other donors, will help to 
reduce maternal and child mortality rates by strengthening Cambodia’s health delivery 
system. Specifically, USAID will reduce barriers related to access through insurance 
schemes and emergency referral systems, improve quality through training for health 
providers and strengthened supervision, and foster demand for quality health services 
through community mobilization, education, and subsidized social marketing of Zinc/Oral 
Rchydration Therapy commodities. 

• Nutrition: USAID will address micronutrient deficiencies by supporting national Vitamin 
A and salt iodization campaigns, and through the distribution of iron for pregnant women 
and new mothers. A primary care package will include promotion of exclusive 
breastfeeding and targeted community-based Infant and Young Child Feeding programs. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive 1 lealth: USAID will improve health-care provider 
training and expand access to high-quality reproductive health care and voluntary family 
planning services and information. 

• Water: USAID will combine hand-washing education with access to socially marketed 
water purification tablets and other sources of safe drinking water, such as water filtration 
systems and water storage facilities to reduce the burden of diarrhea and malnutrition 
resulting from diarrhea. 

Economic Growth 

Cambodia is a predominantly airal country with more than 70 percent of the population reliant on 
agriculture, fisheries, and forest products for their livelihoods. While food availability and some 
health indicators have improved in the last decade, Cambodia’s situation is noted as “Alarming” by 
the Global Hunger Index. 

Development Assistance (DA): As part of the FTF Initiative, the United States will support the 
Government of Cambodia to design and implement a comprehensive food-security strategy to 
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reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural development. 
USAID will work with the public and private sectors to strengthen food security by increasing 
agricultural productivity, improving the incomes of the rural poor, preparing the country to adapt 
and respond to climate change, and reducing the number of Cambodians suffering from 
malnutrition, especially women and children. Key actors include the Cambodian local and 
national government, farmers and farmer organizations, community-based fisheries, agribusiness, 
civil society, and local universities. 

To increase food production, USAID will help Cambodian agribusinesses increase the availability 
of improved and more affordable seeds, fertilizers, value-added processing, and plant protection 
products and services. USAID will also raise and diversify the incomes of the rural poor by 
continuing support for micro- and medium-sized enterprises in swine, aquaculture, horticulture, 
and community-based tourism. USAID will also improve the ability of businesses to organize 
themselves to engage effectively with the government to improve the business environment and 
access to global markets. 

Through the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative, USAID will continue biodiversity 
conservation and climate change activities that encourage government and local communities to 
identify opportunities for revenue generation from ecosystem services. Services such as 
biodiversity conservation, watershed protection for flood control, and erosion prevention will 
continue building on successes achieved to date. Activities w'ill support a lower emissions 
development pathway for Cambodia. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: During FY 2010, an integrated procurement and 
financial team from USAID/Cambodia conducted six limited financial reviews of implementing 
partners. The reviews, which focused on procurement, financial and human resource policies and 
procedures, and internal controls, resulted in stronger administrative systems. Additional 
financial reviews arc planned for FY 201 1 . Participants in professional military education 
programs arc tracked upon completion of training to ensure that skills acquired are applied and 
individuals arc in positions where they arc able to apply those skills. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: To guide new FTF 
programs, USAID conducted an assessment entitled Achieving Food Security in Cambodia 
through Agriculture and Environmental Sustainability, which took an integrated view of food 
security and climate change; developed a comprehensive strategy for FTF in Cambodia, integrating 
food security, nutrition, and climate change adaptation; and conducted an agriculture and food 
security exercise that identified gaps in government and donor programs to achieving broad food 
security in Cambodia. 

In preparation for developing a USAID Country Development Cooperation Strategy (CDCS), 
USAID/Cambodia conducted a country-level assessment of gender issues to ensure USAID 
assistance makes optimal contributions to gender equality; an assessment of opportunities to build 
synergies among USAID programs by focusing on support to civil society; and an assessment of 
biodiversity and tropical forestry issues to ensure that USAID programs make optimal 
contributions to their conservation. Evaluations underway include assessments of programs in 
FIIV/AIDS, maternal and child health, family planning and reproductive health, and 
counter-trafficking-in-persons. These will inform future program direction and the CDCS. 
Overall, CDCS development will be informed by 23 program evaluations, assessments, and 
reviews conducted since 2008. 
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Relationship Between Bud g et Request and Performance: With a sharpened focus on reducing 
maternal mortality under the President’s Global Health Initiative, FY 2012 resources will support 
an increase in antenatal care visits to pregnant women by a skilled provider. With FY 2012 
resources, USAID will support sustainable improvements in the incomes of rural, food-insecure 
households by increasing food production and marketing and diversifying incomes as well as diets. 
USAID/Cambodia will educate and empower more youth with knowledge about the democratic 
process and the opportunities to participate in the 2013 national elections. 
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China 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States Government is engaging China primarily as a development partner with the 
resources to invest in its own future, not as an aid recipient. The United States encourages China 
to pursue policies that enhance U.S. and global economic growth and stability, as well as promote 
fair trade and a transparent regulatory climate. U.S. assistance programs promote the rule of law 
and the judiciary system, and address environmental governance and health concerns, particularly 
those that will impact climate change and HIV/AIDS. U.S. assistance also preserves cultural 
traditions and promotes sustainable development and environmental conservation in Tibetan 
communities. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL {Enduring + War Supp) 




12,^ 

Development Assistance 




0 

Economic Support Fund 

7,400 

7,400 


5,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

3,000 



3,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


4,000 

* 


International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

Bi 

800 

* 

850 







0 


* 



27,aoO 





Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

China 




2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

HHHEi 


MMaigErn 

Development Assistance 1 

iHm 

■* 

|M|W|[|||P 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


♦ 


2.2 Good Governance 


* 


International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

mmri 

« 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

800 

* 

850| 

M Investing in People 

1 1.200 

* 

.... 



4,200 


3.000 

3.2 Education 


* 

200 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection tor 
Vulnerable Populations 


* 

2,800 

I.lolial llt-alili and ( liild Survival - State 


* 


3.1 Health 

3,000 

* 

3,000 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

(duhal Health and Child Survival - LiSAiD 


is 


.3.1 Health 

4,000 

* 

4,000 

4 dconuniic Growth .... 

9,783 

* 

,2.000 

Development Assistance 

6,583 


;-ri 0 

4.8 Environmenl 

6,583 

* 

0 

Eeoiinniic Support Fund 

3,200 

. is 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Cornpeliliveness 

1,200 

if 

500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

700 

if 

500 

4.8 Environment 

1,300 

* 

1 ,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

China A' -.v ■ 

HESSU 


12,850 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 



7';g50 

2,1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 



850 

2,2 Good Governance 

2.308 

* 

0 

3 Investing in People 



IWiMlililiTi* 

3.1 Health 

7,000 

if 


3.2 Educalion 

200 

if 


3.3 Social and Economic Service.s and Proleclion for 
Vulnerable Populations 

4,000 

if 

2,800 

4 Economic.Growth*;'-'"‘%S::‘'#*Si , '3® 

3 9,783 



4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1 ,200 

if 

500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

700 

if 

500 

4.8 Environment 

7,883 

♦ 

1,000 

of which: Objective 6 

10,259 

■ ' * 

1.125 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

7,001 

♦ 

30 

6.2 Adniinislration and Oversight 

3.258 

* 

1,095 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance provides aeadcmic, legal, and civic institutions support to strengthen the rule of law 
and economic governance, increase public involvement in government decision-making, and foster 
the development of civil society. As the space for civil society organizations expands, support 
will be provided to build the institutional capacity of selected civil society organizations to address 
key social issues. 

International Narcotics Control and Drug Enforcement (INCLE): The Resident Legal Advisor 
(RLA) has been in place in the U.S. Embassy in China since 2002 to provide expertise on criminal 
law and procedure to Chinese Government officials, jurists, academics, and the U.S. Embassy in 
order to promote long-term criminal justice reform consistent with international standards of 
human rights. The RLA works to foster and promote development in Chinese criminal procedure 
law and reform with an emphasis on detention issues, including non-judicial detention by the public 
security organs, scarch-and-soizurc issues, coerced confessions, rights of defense lawyers. 
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evidence at trial, and judicial independence; and United Statcs-Chincsc law enforcement 
cooperation, with an emphasis on narcotics enforcement, corruption, money-laundering, 
counterterrorism, computer crime, and intellectual property rights enforcement. Most of the 
RLA’s activities arc conducted by the RLA alone or in cooperation with nongovernmental 
organizations. Govemment-to-govemment discussions of criminal procedure and other matters 
take place after formal negotiation between the RLA and Chinese official counterparts. The RLA 
also engages various Chinese audiences, including courts and bar associations, in explorations of 
plea bargaining, evidence presentation, and other prosecutorial techniques unfamiliar to the 
Chinese. The Chinese have taken action to implement reforms, mainly directed at improving 
review of capital convictions, pre-trial detention, rights of defense lawyers, and certain 
interrogation practices. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance for ethnic Tibetan communities in China aims to build sustainable livelihoods for 
ethnic Tibetans by means of improving rural and urban livelihoods, alleviating poverty, and 
increasing local involvement in the preservation of Tibetan tradition and culture. The focus of the 
U.S. HIV/AIDS program is to leverage and amplify U.S. inputs to foster nationwide scale-up of 
activities by the Chinese Government and other donor agencies with their resources. The goals are 
to assist the Chinese Government with maintaining its HIV prevalence at a minimum level, 
mitigate the impact of HIV on the Chinese people, and provide technical assistance and capacity 
building. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFI: The goals of the program are to improve sustainable livelihoods 
of ethnic Tibetans in rural and urban areas, and institutionalize efforts to preserve Tibetan culture 
and traditions. 

• Higher Education: This activity will increase the number of professional, qualified 
business leaders in Tibetan communities by creating economic, social, and cultural 
linkages, while furthering technical skill development and providing career development 
opportunities for youth and adults. U.S. assistance also provides scholarships to 
professionals and entrepreneurs to attend management training and Masters Degree 
programs in Business Administration. 

• Social Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations: U.S. assistance supports 
innovative livelihoods development programs that address the social and economic needs 
of ethnic Tibetans, and strengthens Tibetan rangeland and agricultural production systems 
through income-generating activities and market-based mechanisms. Programs also 
promote the use of Tibetan language and increase institutional capacity for the 
development and implementation of cultural preservation plans, and the establishment of 
community libraries and cultural centers. 

Global Health and Child Survival IGHCSl - State: 

• HIV/AIDS: The Department of State HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional effort to 
increase capacity for effective responses to infectious diseases. The U.S. Mission, which 
includes the Department of State, the Centers for Disease Control, and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID), continues to support the Chinese Government in 
implementing HIV/AIDS prevention, care, and treatment programs. 
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• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: The U.S. Government 
will build partnerships that provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs 
throughout the country, especially for orphans and vulnerable children. 

Glob al H ealth and Child S urvi val IGHCSt - USAID: 

• HIV/AIDS: The HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional effort to increase capacity for 
effective responses to infectious diseases. The USAID HIV/AIDS program will adopt the 
principles of the Global Health Initiative, which include strengthening health systems, 
improving metrics through monitoring and evaluation, and continuing to promote research 
and innovation. The major focus of U.S. assistance in China is to leverage and amplify 
inputs into models that can be replicated and adopted by the Chinese Government with its 
own sources of funding. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance for ethnic Tibetan communities in China aims to provide alternative niral 
employment and livelihoods development, and facilitate the formation and development of small 
businesses and microcnteiprises. Given the increasing environmental threats to the Tibetan 
plateau, U.S, assistance also helps Tibetans manage natural resources in more sustainable ways to 
reduce vulnerability to the impacts of climate change. 

Economic Support Fund lESFj : Program goals arc to improve sustainable livelihoods of ethnic 
Tibetans in rural and urban areas, preserve the natural environment, promote natural resource 
management, and improve the ability of Tibetans to respond to climate change. 

Programs will increase workforce readiness and expand opportunities for ethnic Tibetans to gain 
employment through vocational training. U.S. programming will akso support small and medium 
enterprises gain access to business development services and microcredit. To build awareness and 
develop capacity in natural resource management, U.S. assistance supports participatory 
environmental education and training-of-traincr activities on rangeland, watershed, and forest 
management. Assistance to ethnic Tibetans also supports workshops to improve the 
understanding of climate-change impacts on water, grasslands, and agricultural systems. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoriim and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID conducted portfolio and 
performance reviews to evaluate its programmatic performance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices: While the Tibet 
program only began in early 2010, results of the reviews showed that the program supported cITorts 
to preserve biodiversity and improve natural resource management by working with local 
communities to find sustainable solutions to challenges in Tibetan areas of China. The program 
provided unemployed youth with technical training, as well as small grants and business training 
for individuals to start their own businesses. The program also aided in preserving Tibetan culture 
through increased use of technology for archiving and cataloging the Tibetan region’s geography, 
which is in and of itself a key part of Tibetan cultural heritage. The creation of an online archive 
website has 720 Chinese visitors per month on average. It is estimated that approximately 500 
Tibetans used the resources over the course of the fiscal year. To improve essential social 
services, one program helped 1,100 families in 8 villages in Dcchcn Prefecture that fell below the 
United Nations Millennium Development Goals threshold of $ I a day. Modeled on the 
Millennium Villages approach used by the United Nations in sub-Saharan Africa, the program 
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delivered an integrated package of activities in each village, including small-scale irrigation, cash 
crops, household greenhouses, household livestock, microcredit, health training, and solar water 
heaters. Though still in implementation, the program has delivered social and economic services 
to 555 poor families in 4 target villages, directly benefiting an estimated 3,444 villagers. Results 
show increased food-crop, cash-crop, and livestock production, resulting in increased household 
consumption of agricultural and livestock products. 

U.S. -supported programs also provided microcredit to support business operations. To promote 
the development of local small enterprises, a Small Business Management Training Program was 
established in Yunnan province. In this partnership, the Diqing Prefecture government will 
provide 150 interest-free loans of RMB 50,000 ($7,500) each to small business start-ups for 
individuals of ages 18 to 40, from ethnic minority backgrounds, who might normally find it 
difficult to obtain credit. A pilot environmental conservation project for grassland rehabilitation 
and desertification control was implemented in Sichuan Province; an estimated 53 hectares of 
degraded rangelands were vegetated with tree seedlings and local fodder grasses. In an effort to 
address climate change issues on the Tibetan Plateau, a riparian climate-change vulnerability 
assessment was completed. As part of the assessment, local stakeholder workshops were 
convened in eight communities in order to survey traditional knowledge and coping strategies for 
climate change and its impacts. Training in global climate change and alpine ecosystem 
monitoring was also organized, increasing the knowledge of global climate change on alpine 
ecosystems, promoting the sharing of response strategies, and laying the groundwork for future 
cooperation. 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: In FY 2010, the HIV/AIDS program built 
capacity, strengthened health systems, supported country ownership, and enhanced government 
coordination. USAID funding in FY 2012 will continue to focus on a technical-assistance-bascd 
model and introduce innovative science-based programs that will be integrated into the routine 
systems. The program will target most at-risk populations in the provinces with the highest 
mV/AIDS prevalence, Y unnan and Guangxi. Program activities will deliver quality prevention 
and care services to the targeted populations by supporting voluntary counseling and testing 
centers, drop-in centers, outreach activities, communication activities, and palliative-care services. 
Activities also built the capacity of civil society, local organizations, and groups affiliated with 
other health nongovernmental organizations to implement prevention or care models through 
capacity-building workshops. 
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Indonesia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Indonesia is a stable, democratic nation committed to a new comprehensive partnership with the 
United States. As Indonesia takes on a greater international role, it faces persistent domestic 
development issues, uneven benefits from democratic and economic advances, new institutions 
that arc fragile and under threat, and risks from the impact of climate change and environmental 
degradation. The recently announced United Statcs-Indoncsia Comprehensive Partnership 
recognizes Indonesia’s leadership role throughout the region and the importance it plays in issues 
of global significance. The Partnership focuses on a forward-looking agenda that increases 
cooperation on a wide range of issues. U.S. assistance plays a critical role in key areas including 
basic and higher education, environment, energy and climate change, regional security and 
stability, science and technology, trade and investment, democracy, health, and agriculture. 

Request bj' Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring -t War Supp) 

220,670 

220,789 


* 

253,175 

Development Assistance 

73,500 

73,500 


* 

138,147 

Economic Support Fund 

65,000 

65,000 

♦ 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

20,000 

20,000 

* 

20.000 

Global Flealth and Child Suivival - State 

5,250 

5,250 

* 

5,408 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

36,950 

36,950 


69,350 

International Military Education and Training 

1,7.50 

i,X19 

* 

1,800 

Inlernalional Narcotics Control and Law 
Rnforcemcnl 

1 1.570 

1 1,570 

* 

11,570 

Nonproliferation, Antiierrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

6.650 

6,700 

* 

6,900 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


* 

0 

TOTAL 

220,670 

220,789 


* 

- 253,175 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Indonesia 


* 

253,175 

1 Peace and Security 



37,770 

Econamic Support Fund 



. 0 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 


2ft 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 


* 

20,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

20,()0() 

* 

20,000 

International Military Education and Training 

1,819 

* 

1,800 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,819 

* 

1 ,800 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

9,070 

* 

9,070 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 




3 ln\c<tl 


D<iv elo|in 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 T rade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.4 Infrastructure 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.x Environment 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

Niiiipiiilifiratinii. \iititriToiisni, Drmining and Kriafcd 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.2 Good Governance 

2 .3 Political Compe tition and Consensus-Building 

2.4 Civil Society 

ln te rnationa'TSXrti^l^aBontr^» n rfj^' 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


3.1 Health 


4.4 Infrastructure 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

4.8 Environment 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

iiidoiicsia 

220,789 


253,175 

1 Peace and Securitj 

37,889 


37,770 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

6,100 


5,900 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

600 

* 

1 ,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

30,439 


30,370 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

450 


500 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

300 


0 

2 Governing Justly and Oemocratically 


* 

32,802 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 



7.950 

2.2 Good Governance 



15,435 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

HmHi^ 

IHHH 

917 

2.4 Civil Society 



8,500 

3 Investing in People 



133,268 

.3.1 Health 



81,091 

3,2 Education 

47,516 

* 

.52,177 

4 Economic Growth 

43,772 

* 

49,335 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1 ,205 


1,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2.682 

* 

3,427 

4,3 Financial Sector 

l,.580 

* 

3,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

5,000 


4,000 

4.5 Agriculture 


* 

7.395 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

2,513 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 


* 

0 

4.H Environment 


* 

28,000 

of which: Objective 6 

1 2,563 

* 

T7,603 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

300 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

12,263 


17,603 


Peace and Security 

Building on Indonesia’s notable success in combating terrorism while establishing a democratic 
society, U.S. investment will further strengthen Indonesia’s role as a leader in safeguarding 
regional peace and security. 

Foreign Military Financint; (FMF): Technical assistance, training, and equipment will improve 
Indonesia’s strategic airlift capability. Resources will help the Indonesian Armed Forces maintain 
its C- 1 30 lift assets to improve strategic airlift capability and response to natural disasters. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Resources will target professional 
military education, civilian control of a professional Indonesian military, and core management 
processes within the military and defense departments. The U.S. Oflicc of Defense Cooperation 
will manage the IMET activities designed for thc.se efforts. 
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International Narcotics Control and Drug Enforcement (INCLE): Technical assistance, 
organizational development, training, and equipment will be provided to strengthen law 
enforcement capacities of the Indonesian National Police (INP) and other Government of Indonesia 
(GOI) non-militaty law enforcement agencies. This support will help GDI law-enforcement 
entities use modem law-enforcement management systems, training, and investigative procedures. 
This will increase forensic and environmental crime investigative capabilities of the GOI as well as 
its capacity to manage ports of entry and borders to prevent transnational criminal activity. Funds 
will also support an integrated multiagency approach to maritime security and countemarcotics. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Deminina. and Related Programs INADRl: U.S. assistance will 
improve INP and other GOI official capacity to investigate national and regional criminal acts of 
terrorism and to deter proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. The United States will 
continue training INP instructors so they can independently teach counterterrorism-related courses 
to members of their organization. The United States will also work with other international 
donors to avoid duplicative assistance initiatives and to ensure important training needs are not 
overlooked. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Indonesia has emerged as a regional leader in democratic governance, and is globally recognized 
for maintaining peace amidst great diversity and pluralism. The GOI has taken concrete steps to 
address a number of constraints to improve its democratic process, including tackling the high level 
of corruption within government. FY 20 1 2 investments under this Objective support GOI efforts, 
and seek to strengthen institutions at both national and local levels. 

Development Assistance IDA): To increase the capacity of representative groups and institutions, 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will build the capacity of civil society 
organizations to represent their interests better at the national and local levels, fund independent 
analysis of legislation and policies having a major impact on democratic governance, and work 
with Indonesia’s key representative bodies, primarily the House of Representatives and possibly 
the Regional Representative Council to help them become more effective, responsive, and 
transparent. 

Recognizing the essential role of political parties, particularly as the principle vehicle for 
participation in and the development of publie policy, USAID will foster more representative, 
democratic, and inclusive parties; and strengthen the ability of parties to develop, articulate, and 
advocate policies that represent their constituents’ views and interests, especially among 
marginalized groups such as women. In addition, USAID will support timely and inclusive efforts 
to create more democratic and credible electoral processes, 

USAID will improve services delivered by local governments in Indonesia. Technical assistance 
and training will build incentive-based systems for delivering quality government services, 
especially in health and education. Assistance will provide more innovative approaches for 
service delivery and scale up the replication of good service delivery practices to other areas within 
the country. Evaluations will be a part of a comprehensive monitoring and evaluation strategy. 

USAID will provide technical assistance and training to support OOl efforts to strengthen the 
integrity and accountability in government at the national level. It will support key accountability 
agencies such as the Comiption Eradication Commission and the Supreme Audit Body, reduce the 
influence of “money politics” through support for efforts that strengthen enforcement of fair 
regulations and political finance, and provide direct support to civil society organizations and the 
media to monitor and advocate for other innovative efforts that ereate a “culture of accountability.” 
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To improve the performance of Indonesia’s justice system, USAID will provide the Supreme Court 
and the Attorney General’s Office with technical assistance and training to assist with their 
institutional reform and capacity building efforts; support nongovernmental organizations, think 
tanks, and professional groups active in advancing Judicial reform; and provide universities 
assistance to improve legal education and policy-oriented legal research, including curriculum 
development and support for advanced legal education. 

International Narcotics Con trol and Drug Enforcement UNCLE): In FY 2012. the United States 
will continue its support to the Attorney General’s Office (AGO) Anticorruption Task Force. 
Managed through the Department of Justice, this assistance strengthens the capacity of the AGO’s 
network of 6,000 prosecutors throughout Indonesia. The Task Force has already begun bringing 
high-profile eases, such as arresting the current and former Directors General at the Ministry of 
Law and Human Rights. 

The United States will continue providing training and technical assistance to the AGO’s Terrorism 
and Transnational Crime Task Force. The ta,sk force has already convicted more than 66 Jamaah 
Islamiyah terrorists and dozens of human traffickers. This support will continue to be the primary 
tool of the United States to ensure terrorist and trafficking-in-persons eases are prosecuted. 

Investing in People 

Indonesia has infectious disease rates such as tuberculosis (TB) that arc among the highest in the 
world, and a generation of dramatic reductions in child mortality has slowed. Moreover, adequate 
water and sanitation services have not kept pace with the rapid rate of urbanization, leaving more 
than 100 million Indonesians without access to safe drinking water, which is one of the leading 
causes of diarrhea, the second largest killer of children under 5 in the country. Therefore, because 
of the prevalence of unsafe drinking water, Indonesia is unlikely to achieve Millennium 
Development Goal Four - to reduce child mortality significantly. Indonesia is also unlikely to 
achieve Millennium Development Goal Five - to reduce maternal mortality significantly. 

The GOl has placed a high priority on improving the quality of the country’s education system. 

As part of that effort, the Ministry of F.ducation has embarked on an ambitious education refonn 
program. Though significant progress has been made in primary school participation rates, 
restrictions remain for access, equity, and quality. In FY 2012, investments in basic and higher 
education will seek to reverse these trends and support greater institutional autonomy, quality, 
engagement with the private sector, and advancemeni in science and technology. 

Development Assistance (DA); 

• Water Sanitation: Resources will help Indonesia expand sustainable and equitable safe 
water supply and sanitation services in urban Indonesia. This will be accomplished by 
increasing the demand for access to sale drinking water and improved sanitation, and 
increasing public and private sector capacity to supply potable water and sanitation 
services sustainably. 

• Basic F.ducation: USAID will help Indonesian children and youth become more 
successful pupils and complete primary and secondary school. USAID will support entry 
in pre-service teacher training and help the GOl replicate Decentralized Basic Education 
(DBE) modules and methodologies in targeted regions. Development agencies such as 
the World Bank, the Australian Agency for International Development, and the Asian 
Development Bank continue to work closely with USAID to consolidate activities 
addressing Indonesia’s priorities. 
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• Higher Education: USAID will support the GOl’s efforts to reform their higher education 
system. The GOl seeks to provide institutions more autonomy and responsibility, 
improve regulations, and create incentives for private investment in tertiary education. 
USAID will stimulate linkages between American and Indonesian higher education 
institutions to improve the curriculum and teaching practices, and increase applied research 
in a variety of disciplines. 

Global Health and Child Survival Funds IGHCS'): FY 2012 investments under this Objective will 
provide technical assistance and training to improve the health of Indonesians by strengthening the 
capacity of the health system to deliver quality services and improve household water, sanitation, 
and hygiene. In support of the GOI national strategy for improving maternal and neonatal health, 
USAID will focus on improving quality of maternal and newborn services, ensuring appropriate 
implementation of international standards of care, reducing delays within the emergency obstetrical 
care referral system, and improving oversight. In addition, USAID will support the Ministry of 
Health in achieving its goal of dramatically increasing the number of hospitals that arc 
internationally accredited. USAID will introduce mechanisms to help civil society work with 
local and central government authorities to improve the quality of care, USAID will also work 
with local authorities and civil society to expand delivery of health services in Papua and West 
Papua. 

To reduce the prevalence of infectious diseases, USAID will provide technical assistance and 
training to strengthen TB detection and case management, including working with the national TB 
program to accelerate diagnosis and treatment of multi-drug-resistant TB as well as early diagnosis 
and treatment of TB. In support of the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief, 
USAID will support the national MIV/AIDS strategy and action plan by focusing on improving the 
capacity of local governments and nongovernmental organizations to prevent HIV/AIDS among 
high-risk groups in high priority provinces, by increasing the effectiveness of GOI HIV/AIDS 
interventions, and by accelerating access to MIV/AIDS services in Papua and West Papua. 

Economic Growth 

Despite Indonesia’s impressive rate of economic growth, persistent economic inequality is 
exemplified by the 115 million Indonesians surviving on less than 2 dollars a day. New policies 
are required to promote sustainable, broad-based equitable growth, a sound business climate, and a 
more diversified economy. 

Indonesian capacity to develop and transfer agriculture technology needs to be strengthened. 
Productivity and quality of rice and export crops are low and often do not meet demand. Coffee, 
cocoa, and horticulture are important high-value crops. Together, these enterprises arc major 
sources of rural livelihoods and income for millions of smallholders, and are key for addressing 
food security and reducing poverty. 

The natural-resources sector is the largest source of employment in Indonesia, and presents an 
opportunity for low-carbon economic development. Indonesia’s forest and marine ecosystems arc 
among the most diverse in the world. However, these resources are being degraded at an alarming 
rate, and deforestation is resulting in significant greenhouse gases. Resources will strengthen the 
capacity of the GOI to manage Indonesia’s terrestrial and marine resources sustainably, and to 
catalyze its clean-energy development potential. All activities support GOI national strategics, 
and are buttressed by the National Climate Change Action Plan. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Over the past year, USAID/Indonesia conducted 
evaluations and assessments in health and education to inform and direct efforts under its 2009-14 
Assistance Plan for Indonesia. Additional assessments in critical areas such as global climate 
change are planned for the coming year. Comprehensive portfolio reviews conducted in late 
FY 2010 assisted USAID Indonesia to develop a thorough understanding of programmatic 
advances under the 2009-14 Strategic Plan. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID 
conducted an extensive external assessment to measure the gaps in teacher training in Indonesia. 
Monitoring visits and strengthened communication with technical ministries provided substantial 
insights about U.S. Government assistance performance and impact. GOI replication of DBE 
activities using local government funds is a strong sign of the effectiveness of U.S. assistance. 
Findings and recommendations of assessments and site visits resulted in significant modifications 
to the scope of existing contracts with resources redirected toward sustainability of the DBE model 
and served to inform the design of a new basic-education project that will be underway in FY 201 1 . 

An external evaluation of the Aceh Polytechnic project was also conducted to determine successes 
and challenges and to provide recommendations to both USAID and the Acehnesc government to 
promote sustainability and strengthened management capacity. An external evaluation of the 
Indonesian Sesame Street program found that it has improved educational outcomes. 

USAID assisted the GOI to develop and implement a planning tool to achieve provincial-level 
maternal and child health Millennium Development Goals. These plans are being further 
implemented at the district level, and constitute an important element at the local level. In 
maternal and child health. USAID programs worked with the Ministry of Health to develop 
standards and approaches for reducing deaths during labor and delivery in health facilities. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: As part of the new five-year strategy, 
USAID/Indoncsia is using a comprehensive Activity Approval Documentation (AAD) process. 
This comprehensive process uses projected performance information to inform budget and 
programmatic choices prior to procurement. AAD approval entails a Mission-wide vetting 
process that scrutinizes objectives and indicators to measure achievements and required 
investments necessary to attain desired results. This iterative design process results in projects 
that have cross-sector buy-in, meet high standards of design, and foeus on strategic objectives as 
defined in the five-year strategy. 
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Development As si s tance (DA): U.S. assistance will support agricultural technology development 
through investments in biotechnology, biosafety, integrated pest management, and the 
development of high-value vegetables and vitamin A-fortillcd rice. Assistance will also support 
agricultural competitiveness through improved productivity, quality, and marketing of selected 
high-value crops. 

While Indonesia lacks capital for long-term investments in infrastructure, USAID will increase the 
Ministry of Finance’s capacity to regulate and develop the non-bank financial sector, particularly 
insurance, pensions, and mutual funds. USAID wall also work with industry groups to create a 
regulatory environment that is more conducive to stimulating economic growth. 

U.S. assistance will provide research and policy analysis to the GOl that will help it strengthen the 
macroeconomic foundations for growth. This assistance is specifically designed to provide 
flc.xiblc and rapid mechanisms to reform sectors that are critical to sustaining Indonesia’s economic 
development, including energy, trade, finance, private sector development, and agriculture. 

US.AID will help Indonesia address the primary barriers to developing clean energy by providing 
assistance that will address policies affecting investment in and development of clean energy 
resources, support collaboration between local governments and the private sector to develop 
small- and medium-scale renewable energy projects, and target the development of strategics and 
plans for climate change mitigation in the energy and transport sectors. 

USAID will support sustainable forest and marine resource management to protect biodiversity, 
reduce carbon emissions, support community livelihoods, and promote low-carbon economic 
development. USAID will partner with governments at all levels, the private sector, and 
communities dependent upon forest and marine resources. Assistance will focus on reducing 
threats, improving governance, developing suslainabic land and resource use, and increasing access 
to markets and financing for sustainably managed natural resource products. USAID will 
strengthen community resilience to the effects of climate change while reducing the risks 
associated with disasters in highly vulnerable areas. Priority areas will include high conservation 
landscapes, orangutan habitats, and primary lowland forests, as well as critical marine protected 
areas and fisheries. 

USAID forestry projects support the GOl national REDD+ strategy, reducing carbon emissions bv 
50 percent from change in land u.sc and improved forest management. Forestry and climate 
change activities support U.S. commitments made at Copenhagen while marine activities support 
Coral Triangle Initiative goals. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Currently, the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) and Indonesia arc working on 
developing a Compact that could provide up to $700 million in resources over a 5-ycar period. 
MCC work in Indonesia began in 2006 with a 2-ycar, $55 million Threshold Program. In 2008, 
Indonesia was selected as eligible for a Compact. In close coordination across the U.S. Emba.ssy, 
a team is currently working to complete the Compact before the end of 2011. 
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Laos 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The overarching goals of United States assistance in Laos arc to improve governance and increase 
independence by assisting Laos to integrate fully in the Association for Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) and the global economy. U.S. assistance also addresses the humanitarian and 
development challenge of clearing iincxplodcd ordnance (UXO), and supports efforts to combat 
HIV/AIDS and other infectious diseases through human- and institutional-capacity building. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJi;STED TOTAL (Enduring + Mr Supp) “ 

'Th 7,613 


' * 

9,208 

Development Assislcince 

513 

513 

* 

1,508 

Food for Peace Title 11 

0 

3.343 


0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,()(K) 

1,000 

•* 

1,000 

International Military Education and Training 

100 

71 

* 

200 

International Narcotic.s Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,000 

1.000 


1,500 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

5,000 

5.000 

X! 

5,000 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

■ * 

'"'""vri'O 

TOTAL ,„w 

SB . 7,613 

10,927 

■ 

'».2()8 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Laos ' ' 

10,927 


'9,208 

1 Peace and Security 

6,071 

* 

6,628 

intcrnatiunal Military Education and Training 

71 

* 

, , - 200 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

71 

♦ 

200 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

1,0(K) 

* 

1,428 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

0 


1,208 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

1,000 

* 

220 

Nonproliferation, AnliteiTorism, Demining and Related 
Progiams 

7:5,0W 


5,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomt 

5,000 

* 

5,000 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

0 

* 

72 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

0 


72 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

72 

3 Investing in People 

1,000 


1,000 

Global Health and Child Survival- USAID 

LOGO 

* 

1,000 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 

1,000 


1,000 

4 Kcouomic (inmlh 

513 


1,508 

l)i-\ rliipini-iit .Assistance 

513 


1..50S 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

463 

* 

1,458 

4.8 Environment 

50 

* 

50 

5 lluniaiiitarian Assistance 

v?D 


0 

foixl for Peaci! Title 11 '' 

3,343 


0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,343 

4= 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Laos was, 




I Peace and Security 

6,071 

mgs 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

5,071 


6,408 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 


8S 

220 


BSEliilS 

♦ 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

HHIS 

Ji^^sting in Pebplc'' ■ : 'vv' ■ 

mmm 



3.1 Health 


* 


4'tiMmMnhtGfiiwai . ,,, 




4.2 Trade and Investment 


* 

msBrn 

4.8 Environment 

mSm 

* 




« 


5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


* 

0 





6. 1 Program Design and Learning 


♦ 

25 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

602 

* 

733 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance in clearing Laos of UXO from the Indochina War advances humanitarian and 
economic goals, and creates a climate of cooperation that advances other policy goals. The 
Department of State countemarcotics assistance will bolster the Lao law enforcement and criminal 
justice systems to interdict organizations trafficking methamphetaraincs, cocaine, and heroin 
through Laos. It will also support drug-related public awareness campaigns and 
addict-rehabilitation programs, while using targeted interventions to keep former cultivators from 
returning to planting opium. To further the United States’ growing military-to-military 
relationship with Laos, U.S. assistance will also fund English-language development and 
professional military education courses. 

International Military Education and Training IIMET): The goal of the U.S. program is to 
improve the English-language and professional skills of the Lao military. Ministry of National 
Defense (MND) personnel arc increasing their exposure to other professional militaries through 
international engagement, but need improved English language skills to maximize these 
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opportunities. Participation in training and education programs at U.S. military schools exposes 
MND personnel to U.S. values, military functions in a democratic setting, and professional military 
standards and responsibilities. 

International Narcotics Contro l a nd Law Hnforcement nNCLE): U.S. assistance supports Lao 
efforts to fight opium planting, drug trafficking, and addiction, and to build the professional 
capacity of eager new partners in the Lao Government. The core program will continue to 
emphasize drug addiction prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation, and training of law 
enforcement and criminal justice personnel. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR'I: Given the high 
number of casualties and fatalities attributed to UXO, the United States is expanding efforts to 
assist UXO victims. UXO clearance programs continue to prioritize the return of land to 
productive use in order to alleviate poverty and bolster food security. U.S. assistance will also 
strengthen the capacity of the Government of Laos (GOL) UXO agencies. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The Lao National Assembly, which has become increasingly important, has expressed interest in 
expanding cooperation and exchanges with the United States. Funding aims to encourage the 
development of the rule of law through the National Assembly and Ministry of .lustice, and a more 
robust and active civil society. 

Development Assistance (DA): The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) plans 
to expand training programs for Lao government officials in the area of commercial law. USAID 
will continue to work closely with the United Nations Development Program, the lead donor on 
rulc-of-law and national-assembly capacity building. Programs will promote respect for 
transparency and economic good governance through legal reform, exchanges, and training. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of the President’s 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief USAID will continue its implementation of HlV/AlDS 
programs that focus on preventittn and treatment, increasing local capacity for a more sustainable 
response. The Defense HIV/AIDS Prevention Program funds similar programs specifically for 
the Lao People’s Army, in accordance with the national IIIV./AIDS strategy. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS-USAID): The Global Health Initiative (GHl) will guide 
health programs with a particular focus on strengthening health systems, improving metrics 
through monitoring and evaluation, and continuing to promote research and innovation. All 
activities supported by the United States arc aligned with the GHl goals to develop national and 
local capacity to integrate new activities into routine, sustainable systems. These programs will 
support an integrated governmental, nongovernmental, and private-sector model for prevention, 
care, and treatment programs throughout the country. 

Health programs in Laos will focus on lowering the risk of infection among groups that arc most at 
risk of contracting and spreading the disease. The HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional effort 
to increase capacity for effective responses to infectious diseases. HIV/AIDS funding wilt 
develop innovative public health interventions to increase access to health services for most-at-risk 
and other vulnerable populations; build technical and program capacity of local partners, including 
drug quality and management; improve health-related policies; and increase the evidence base for 
decision-making. 
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Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance helps Laos engage in the global marketplace through compliance with the Bilateral 
Trade Agreement (BTA) and accession to World Trade Organization (WTO), as well as regional 
commitments under ASEAN to an integrated Economic Community by 2015. 

Development Assistance (DA): Programs will significantly scale up support to GOL efforts to 
implement reforms necessary to move Laos towards its goal of accession to the WTO, to 
implement the United States-Laos BTA successfully, and to fulfill its commitments under the 
ASEAN Economic Community Blueprint. This assistance will help build the necessary political 
will, ownership, and capacity for Laos to integrate fully with the rest of the ASEAN Community, 
thereby narrowing this development gap and creating a stronger trading partner for the 
United States. Resources will be used to develop and implement robust work plans, assist in 
drafting the required laws and regulations, and build understanding and capacity of public and 
private stakeholders through workshops and trainings. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The Post routinely monitors its progress through 
portfolio reviews conducted by tire Regional Development Mission for Asia. For example, a 
group of senior GOL officials visited Vietnam to gain insight from studying Vietnamese 
WTO-accession experiences. Thus, demand for the program’s technical assistance is growing 
stronger throughout the relevant ministries and in the National Assembly. The program is heavily 
engaged in the drafting and review of a broad range of key laws and regulations. It also provides 
analysis based on international best practices and the requirements of the trade agreements, and 
supports workshops to raise awareness and encourage comment from key private and public 
stakeholders. 

Use of Performance Infonnation to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Performance 
information gathered from ongoing program monitoring and end-of-activity evaluations is closely 
tied to budget and program decisions. For example, opium cultivation remains far below 
historical levels, but it has roughly doubled over the past three years. U.S. assistance was again 
used for the annual opium-cultivation helicopter survey and for civic awareness on drug laws and 
drug-addiction treatment options in fonner opium growing areas. U.S. funds were used for 
training and administrative support for countemarcotics police, and to support greater Lao 
law-enforcement engagement in the region. Future assistance will be used for capacity building in 
other parts of the Lao criminal justice system, based on new requests for bilateral cooperation by 
various Lao agencies, beginning with the Customs Department, Ministry of Justice, and Office of 
the Supreme Prosecutor. 

HIV infection in Laos is currently maintained at a low prevalence rate. However, infrastructure 
development, increased tourism, continued poverty and unemployment, and increased population 
mobility have amplified risk factors. HIV prevalence among all vulnerable groups surveyed to 
date is highest among men who have sex with men. Funding will continue to allow USAID to 
work closely with the Provincial Committees for the Control of AIDS, targeting the country’s two 
most at-risk populations: men who have sex with men, and female sex workers. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 20 1 2, significant progress will be 
achieved in areas that arc critical to the development of Laos. Nearly 85 million UXO remain 
undiscovered in the Lao countryside. The United States is the largest donor to this sector, and its 
support is vital in helping the Lao resolve this deadly legacy. Much of the UXO lies in remote 
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rural areas, and the poor infrastructure of Laos, along with the impassability of roads during the 
rainy season, makes clearance work difficult and time-consuming. Funding will permit the 
United States to continue working closely with the Lao Government despite these difficulties. 

The Lao Ministry of National Defense recently expanded its participation in regional workshops 
and training events, exposing increasing numbers of Lao People’s Army officers and soldiers to 
other professional military standards. Cooperation with the United States on medical programs, 
UXO clearance, and other humanitarian programs has strengthened considerably, including several 
important precedents such as the first combined U.S. Army Military Medical Readiness Training 
Exercise with Lao civilian and military medical personnel. Increased IMET funding in FY 201 2 
w'ill allow Post to offer additional English language training and professional courses to the Lao 
People’s Anny. 

Funds will continue to promote HIV/AIDS prevention interventions including community outreach 
to 15,000 individuals in FY 2012, up from the annual target of 12,500 in FY 2010. 
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Malaysia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance to Malaysia focuses on counterterrorism, counterproliferation, and military 
assistance and training. Counterterrorism assistance builds capacity within Malaysian law 
enforcement and judicial entities responsible for combating terrorism, and includes development of 
a network of radars along coastal areas of eastern Malaysia that are designed to deter maritime 
terrorism. Counterproliferation assistance aims at enhancing Malaysia’s ability to prevent 
transshipments of munitions, dual-use commodities, and weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and 
related commodities through the country. Military assistance and training builds capabilities 
among Malaysia’s armed forces, allowing it to take on an expanded international role, including 
peacekeeping operations and participation in stabilization efforts in Afghanistan. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

950 

^1 

950 


Peace and Security 

Terrorism remains a serious threat to the country’s national security. Malaysia cooperates closely 
with the United States and the intcrnalional community on counterterrorism, building capabilities 
of Malaysian law enforcement and judicial officials to identify and apprehend terrorists. Because 
Malaysia continues to be used as a transshipment point for WMD and dual-use commodities, 

U.S. assistance is helping Malaysian authorities enforce international and domestic export control 
regimes, especially Malaysia’s new 2010 Strategic Trade Act. 

International Military Assistance and Training (IMF.Ti: IMET assistance will support the 
professional development of senior and mid-level officers, enhance interoperability with 
U.S. forces, and increase maritime security by preventing terrorists from transiting Malaysian 
w'aters. IMET will also help train military personnel in conducting multinational operations, 
medical and contingency preparedness, peacekeeping, intelligence techniques, and effective 
defense resource management. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Dcminini;. and Related Programs INADRI: Funds provided 
through the Department of State’s Antiterrori.sm A,ssistancc (ATA) Program will be used to train 
Malaysian law enforcement and judicial officials to detect and detain terrorists and to strengthen 
counterterrorism cooperation with countries in the region. The Export Control and Border 
Security (EXBS) program will build the capacity of Malaysian Government offices to prevent 
transshippers from using Malaysia to circumvent international law and agreements, in particular by 
assi,sting Malaysia with the implementation of the 2010 Strategic Trade Act. NADR 
counterterrorism funds will also support a legal advisor to strengthen counterproliferation and 
counterterrorism legislation. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evalu ation: Day-to-day implementation of IMET programs is 
managed directly by the Office of Defense Cooperation in the U.S. Embassy. ATA programs arc 
monitored by the Regional Security Officer. EXBS programs arc monitored by the EXBS 
Regional Advisor, located in the U.S. Embassy. 

Use of Performanc e Information to Inform Budget and Programm atic Choices: IMET training for 
Malaysia provides the basis for close tics with rising military leaders, with whom the Embassy 
retains close contact after the completion of training in order to foster those relationships over time. 
IMET graduates serving at senior levels of the defense establishment have been instrumental in 
increasing Malaysian participation in multilateral e.xcrciscs and multinational operations, and arc 
crucial to the growth of bilateral military tics. These relationships have progressively contributed 
to the United States’ ability to achieve a valuable level of cooperation with the Malaysian military 
across the board, as well as with the Malaysian Maritime Enforcement Agency. ATA funded 
programs have increased the Malaysian police’s ability to apply forensics techniques, useful for 
both crime and terrorism situations. The Embassy coordinates with other Embassies and 
international agencies to ensure that training is complementary. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 2012 funding will improve 
government-to-government cooperation to deter terrorism throughout Southeast Asia and enhance 
the ability of Malaysia’s defense forces to conduct multinational operations. Training and 
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capacity building, together with technical advice provided by a Department of Justice legal advisor, 
will ensure Malaysia implements its new export control law effectively. 
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Marshall Islands 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

A nation with a small population but massive Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ), the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands (RMI) is increasingly vulnerable to transnational threats, natural disasters, and the 
effects of climate change. U.S. assistance will support RMI’s ability to perform vital maritime 
security functions and to prepare for and mitigate disasters. On November 4, 2008, primai'y 
Federal responsibility for disaster assistance to RMI was transferred from the Department of 
Homeland Security’s Federal F.mcrgcncy Management Agency (FEMA) to the U.S, Agency for 
International Development (USAID), 
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Peace and Security 

fntcmational Military Education and Training tlMET'): U.S. assistance will continue to support 
RMI’s ability to guard maritime boundaries, specifically the Kwajalein Atoll, where the 
U.S. Anny-Kwajalein Atoll Reagan Test Site performs operations. The single vessel of RMI Sea 
Patrol, provided by Australia, is responsible for covering the country’s massive EEZ, protecting 
against domestic and transnational crime. While the United States is responsible for the strategic 
defense of the RMI through the Compact of Free Association, the U.S. military does not engage in 
day-to-day maritime security activities. Department of State support to the RMI Sea Patrol will 
complement Australia’s larger assistance role by providing focused professional training for RMI 
Sea Patrol staff. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

The Amended Compact transferred responsibility for disaster assistance in the RMI from FEMA to 
a joint USAID - FEMA venture. 

Development Assistance (DAI: U.S. assistance will reduce response time in a number of 
emergencies by pre-positioning equipment in Majuro, the RMI capital, and will be available for 
further deployment within and among the islands. Such pre-positioning is intended to reduce the 
cost and management burdens of delivering frequently and urgently needed commodities, and 
heavy and bulky equipment during an emergency. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID conducted portfolio and 
performance reviews to evaluate its programmatic performance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The key 
performance indicator examined is “Enhance preparedness for natural disasters.” Standby 
arrangements have been made for supplies and services within the Pacific region, which represent 
the first and quickest response mechanism. As needed, USAID may draw first on personnel and 
supply resources available as close to the islands as possible within the Pacific region. It also 
maintains a standby network of backup support through U.S. Government civilian Federal agencies 
and the U.S. military. The U.S. Coast Guard may be considered as a first failsafe air-transport 
option. All of these arrangements will serve as failsafe networks in case the magnitude of the 
disaster requires greater levels of assistance than USAID’s standby network can provide. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 2010, 245 individuals were trained in 
disaster preparedness in workshops and exercises focusing on the operational aspects of the 
Operational Blueprint facilitated by USAID, FEMA, the U.S. Joint Task Force - Homeland 
Defense, and USAID’s implementing partner, the International Organization for Migration. In 
FY 2012, programs will continue to train approximately 500 people in disaster preparedness. 
These figures reflect the anticipated number of participants to receive sector-specific training in 
addition to ongoing Operational Blueprint refresher training. 
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Micronesia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Federated States of Micronesia (FSM) is a constitutional confederation in free association with 
the United States. U.S. assistance will support FSM’s ability to perform vital maritime security 
functions and to prepare for and mitigate disasters. On November 4, 2008, primary Federal 
responsibility for disaster assistance to the FSM was transfeircd from the Department of Flomcland 
Security’s Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) to the U.S. Agency for Internationa! 
Development (USAID). 
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Humanitarian Assistance 

The Amended Compact transferred responsibility for disaster assistance in the FSM from FEMA to 
a joint USAID - FEMA venture. 

Development Assistance (DA): Programs support ongoing disaster preparedness and mitigation 
activities, including an on-site presence in the region, which are aimed at limiting the impact of 
natural and manmade disasters. The USAID representative, stationed in Majuro, has established 
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an excellent rapport with his Micronesian counterparts. The International Organization of 
Migration (lOM) has offices in Pohnpci to serve as USAID’s implementcr in the event 
disaster-recovery assistance becomes necessary. The Embassy will work with USAID and lOM 
and liaise with the national government on their behalf. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID conducted portfolio and 
performance reviews to evaluate its programmatic performance. 

Use of Performance Infonnation to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The key 
performance indicator is “Enhance preparedness for natural disasters.” Standby arrangements 
have been made for supplies and services within the Pacific region, which represents the first and 
quickest response mechanism. As needed, USAID may draw first on personnel and supply 
resources available as close to the islands as possible within the Pacific region. It also maintains a 
standby network of backup support through U.S. Government civilian Federal agencies and the 
U.S. military. The U.S. Coast Guard may be considered as a first failsafe air-transport option. 

All of these arrangements will serve as fail-safe networks in case the magnitude of the disaster 
requires greater levels of assistance than USAID’s standby network can provide. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 2010, U.S. assistance procured and 
propositioned emergency supplies, warehoused in Pohnpei and Yap, and has entered into standby 
service agreement with medical, construction, and logistics companies to provide emergency 
services on an “as needed” basis. Moreover, 320 individuals were trained in disaster preparedness 
in workshops and exorcises focusing on the operational aspects of the Operational Blueprint 
facilitated by USAID, FEMA, the U.S. Joint Task Force - Homeland Defense, and USAID’s 
implementing partner, the International Organization for Migration. In FY 2012, programs will 
train approximately 500 people in disaster preparedness. These figures reflect the anticipated 
number of participants to receive sector specific training in addition to ongoing Operational 
Blueprint refresher training. 
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Mongolia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Mongolia may potentially emerge as one of the world’s fastest-growing economics in the next 
decade. Much of this promise hinges on the management of its natural resources and 
consolidation of its democracy to achieve greater transparency and civic involvement. In the last 
ten years, the country’s gross domestic product per capita has grown exponentially from $410 to 
$2,027; however, the benefits of this growth have not been equally shared among its citizens. 
Corraption is perceived to be widespread; Mongolia’s ranking on the Perceptions of Corruption 
Index is 1 1 6"’ out of 1 80 countries surveyed. 

U.S. assistance will help promote privatc-scctor-lcd growth and long-term capital investments, as 
well as aiding the Government of Mongolia (GOM) to address corruption, strengthen the 
implementation of its laws, and create greater transparency and accountability, Mongolia 
continues to solidify its role in the international sphere through its military contributions in 
Afghanistan (and previously Iraq) as well as its continued commitment to peacekeeping operations 
throughout Africa. Training and equipment provided by the U.S. Government supports the 
professionalization of its defense forces and their continued support for United Nations 
peacekeeping operations. In FY 2012, Mongolia will hold its fourth Parliamentary election, and 
will be one year into its planned two-year chairmanship of the Community of Democracies. 
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Peace and Security 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): in FY 2012, FMF will focus on the equipment needs of the 
engineering unit in Mongolia’s Peace Support Operations (PSO) Brigade, and provide the 
Mongolian military with modernized communications equipment. The creation of this unit is in 
direct response to the U.S. Government’s need for new professional peacekeepers that can be 
deployed internationally. Engineering equipment will facilitate Mongolia’s capacity to deploy 
critically short engineering forces in support of PSO missions worldwide. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): In FY 2012, IMET will continue to 
strengthen the professionalism of the Mongolian Armed Forces (MAF), making them more 
compatible with the United States and other international coalition partners. This training 
includes providing professional military education and technical training, supporting Mongolia’s 
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expeditionary medical capability, creating and maintaining English language labs, and supporting 
the English teachers dedicated to those language labs. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs tNADR): Mongolia is 
engaged with the international community in nonproliferation, and is actively cooperating with the 
Department of State under the Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance (EXBS) 
program. The goal of EXBS in Mongolia is to establish an effective strategic trade control system, 
including an effective border security capability that complcmcnfs the Department of Energy’s 
Second Line of Defense program. This will be done through the drafting of strategic trade-control 
legislation, implementing regulations, and the establishment of a robust dual-use and munitions 
export license process that conforms to international nonproliferation standards. 

In FY 2012, EXBS will build on a foundation of four consultations held in FY 201 1 to draft 
comprehensive export control laws and related government regulations. FY 2012 EXBS activities 
will include concluding consultations on required .secondary legislation, and a practical training 
workshop on the establishment and implementation of a national control list and license 
processing. The goal is to ensure that a full body of secondary legislation is developed, that 
Mongolia has the capacity to set up the trade control licensing organization, and that licensing 
organization personnel arc properly trained in export classification based on Mongolia’s notional 
control list. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Development Assistance (DA): IJ.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) activities 
will focus on political institutions and procc.sscs, with a view toward promoting anticorruption, 
administrative law, and judicial sector programs; the latter two will continue through FY 2016. 
Activities to strengthen anticorruption efforts will enhance the ability of institutions and 
stakeholders to combat underlying causes of corruption. Through technical assistance, they will 
also be able to educate and train government and civil society actors in their continued effort to 
battle corruption. The goal is to achieve broad compliance across the public sector in meeting 
international standards. The initiative will also support legislation that addresses corruption at all 
levels. 

U.S. assistance will strengthen the independence of the judiciary through continuing education and 
training and developing clear procedures for the appointment of judges and judicial budgeting. 

The intent is to develop consistent application of the rule of law and establish legal processes that 
are both accountable and transparent while building public confidence in the judicial sector. 

Other donors such as the World Bank (WB), Japan, and Germany have conducted training and 
provided assistance to administrative court judges and law schools on civil law. USAID is 
consulting closely with these donors to ensure programs arc complementary. On anticorruption, 
the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) will conclude a three-year program in 2011, 
targeting governance and providing assistance on achievement of the Millennium Development 
Goals in good governance, civil society strengthening, and anticoiTuplion goals. The WB is 
working with the national anticorruption agency on conflict of interest cases, and the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) will conclude a two-year program in 2012 on public sector 
accountability. 
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Economic Growth 

Development Assistance (DAi: U.S. assistance will promote private sector competitiveness and 
strengthen the nascent financial sector’s ability to support growth in the mining industry. 

In the area of private sector competitiveness, U.S. assistance will improve the GOM’s capacity to 
implement economic policies, strengthen trade capacity, and broaden public-private partnerships. 
Funds will also be used to expand partnerships for entrepreneurship and innovation, and to build 
the capacity of business associations to promote effectively programs that enhance their 
competitiveness, 

Mongolia lacks a robust financial sector necessary for long-term capital investments. As 
Mongolia undergoes significant growth in the mining industry, there will be increasing demand for 
alternatives to bank financing. U.S. assistance will promote the development of non-banking 
financial institutions and increase the capacity of regulatory institutions to monitor the capital 
markets. 

The European Bank for Reconstruction and Development promotes private sector competitiveness 
and aims to increase the competitiveness of Mongolian firms. Other donors such as the WB’s 
International Financial Corporation and the ADB provide assistance to promote bank lending to 
small and medium-size enterprises. ADB and WB have worked closely with USAID on 
consolidating the banking sector. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In October 2007, the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) signed a 5-year, $285 million 
compact with the GOM. Five projects arc currently underway. They are designed to build 
infrastructure, improve training, address environmental challenges, promote economic growth, 
reduce poverty, and support public health. 

The Property Rights Project installed 6 continually operating reference systems and 1 6 GPS 
systems, essential for making cadastral maps and boundaries of plots. The Peri-Urban Rangeland 
Leasing Activity of the Property Rights Project aims to introduce a system of leasing peri-urban 
pasturclands to herder groups and provide key infrastructure and training to improve livestock 
management, productivity, and, ultimately, farm income. The Centre for Policy and Research 
associated with the Research Institute of Animal Husbandry partnered with Millennium Challenge 
Account - Mongolia to provide training to herders through 2011. 

The Health Project will reduce the incidence and severity of non-communicable diseases and 
injuries. It targets approximately 95 percent of the adult population nationwide. In 2010, the 
health project conducted public health-focused training of trainers in order to roll out a nationwide 
public health training in the near future. 

The MCC-funded North-South Road Project began construction of a 176.4-kilometer road 
connecting the towns of Choir and Sainshand, south of Ulaanbaatar. The road should be finished 
in 201 3, completing the last unpaved segment of highway connecting Europe with East Asia. The 
project’s second component, a bridge and major highway upgrade just cast of Ulaanbaatar, will 
begin construction in the summer of 201 1 . The Energy and Environment Project addresses the 
need for energy-efficient, low-polluting products used for wintertime heating in Ulaanbaatar’s 
poorer districts. Working closely with other donors such as the UNDP and ADB, it provides 
subsidies, distributes, and field-tests products such as energy-efficient home mortgages. 
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The Vocational Education Project works with key industries (such as mining and agriculture) to 
reform vocational education policy and strengthen public-private partnerships. 

Competency-based training systems and curricula were developed to improve standards of 
education and training. Eleven vocational education institutes received competitive grants. 

Although MCC activities are distinct from proposed USAID efforts, the two agencies meet 
frequently to discuss potential overlap and areas of possible cooperation. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The Bureau of International Security and 
Nonproliferation (ISN) at the Department of State is the primary impicmcnlcr ofEXBS 
programming, with the Embassy serving as a liaison between ISN and the COM. ISN personnel 
will visit Mongolia several times in FY 201 1 and FY 2012 to conduct training and assist with the 
drafting of legislation. These visits will also provide opportunities to advise the U.S. Embassy if 
EXBS implementation is proceeding as anticipated. 

The Defense Attache Office (DAO) manages Mongolia’s FMF and IMET programs. Upon 
receipt of FMF equipment, DAO personnel will conduct Joint inventories with their MAF 
counterparts. Furthermore, equipment received under FMF is subject to end-use monitoring. 

The DAO also processes IMET applications, ensuring all applicants arc screened by the post, 

USAID’s monitoring and evaluation framework incorporates annual work plans and reports, 
quarterly performance reports, and frequent updates from its impicmenters. Monthly Chief of 
Party meetings with USAID and the U.S. Embassy enable free and open discussions, including 
question-and-answer sessions on ongoing or forthcoming activities. These sessions include the 
Ambassador and USAID Representative. USAID reports such as the Operational Plan and 
Performance Plan and Report, along with the annual portfolio review, provide further opportunity 
to assess project activities and impact. Field and site visits allow USAID staff to survey activities, 
learn about local needs, and gauge the efficiency and efficacy of USAID programming. New, 
centrally funded options provided by USAID/Washington also provide an opportunity to assess 
ongoing activities and evaluate programs in the field. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Prior to 2003, 
Mongolia had never sent an armed peacekeeper abroad. It is clear that FMF and IMET 
investments have had an enormous impact, resulting in a steady increase in the number of 
professional Mongolian peacekeeping troops deployed abroad. Additional funding will further 
build and sustain the deployment of Mongolian peacekeeping forces abroad, as well as contribute 
to the overall professionalization of the Mongolian military. 

USAID/Mongolia is developing a new five-year strategy to reflect programming decisions based 
on a six-month strategic planning process, including three sector assessments in the economic 
growth, environment, and governing justly and democratically portfolios. The strategy is based 
on anticipated funding levels while building on past USAID experiences and Mongolian priorities. 
Recent portfolio reviews, and feedback from civil society and GOM stakeholders, also provided 
insights into the strategic planning process. Feedback received on USAID project activities, a 
dialogue on national priorities, and consultations with other donors further helped identify and 
underscore areas of need and potential comparative advantages offered by USAID. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Pcrfoimancc: In late 2010, Mongolia deployed its 
Expeditionary Medical System to Sudan, where it established a United Nations Level II Hospital. 
This deployment of a niche capability, beyond Mongolia’s typical provision of site security forces 
and observers, marks a significant step forward in Mongolia’s peace support operations capability. 
At the same time, Mongolia deployed armed personnel to Afghanistan in increasing numbers. 
IMET expenditures have also demonstrated overwhelming success in furthering Mongolia’s 
defense reform goals and its integration with Western defense institutions. Every leader of a 
Mongolian contingent in support of Operation Iraqi Freedom and Operation Enduring Freedom, as 
well as most United Nations peacekeeping contingents, has been a graduate of an IMET-funded 
program. Many of the critical positions on the General Staff of the MAF and Ministry of Defense 
arc IMET graduates, most from senior-level (War College and equivalent) courses. These 
achievements mark significant milestones in the reform of the Mongolian defense forces, as well as 
in the establishment of a MAF PSO Brigade. FMF and IMET expenditures will continue to 
support the PSO Brigade through 2015, at which time it is projected to reach operational status. 

The impact of USAID’s economic growth and democracy and governance programs, relative to 
funding and staff size, continues to demonstrate an efficient and effective allocation of resources. 
In the areas of policy assistance for privatc-scctor-lcd growth and anticorruption assistance, 
USAID’s performance demonstrates the exceptional efforts undertaken by its implcmenters. 
USAID’s performance also complements Department of State and MCC efforts in governance and 
economic growth, avoiding overlap in programs and achieving a high degree of consensus. 
USAID assistance in tax reform streamlined operations in the tax system and increased revenues, 
even as tax rates have fallen. Input on draft legislation resulted in the Concession Law in 2010, 
paving the way for more public-private partnerships and greater investments in the economy. 
Surveys show that there arc fewer incidences of household corruption now than in prior years, and 
provincial government actors and state run enterprises arc increasingly involved in addressing 
corruption through anticorruption plans and workshops. USAID will develop its Performance and 
Monitoring Plan that will enable it to continue tracking progress, and to assess the linkages between 
inputs and project outcomes. 
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Papua New Guinea 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Weak political institutions and the primacy of local political interests over national concerns has 
undermined governance and fostered corruption in Papua New Guinea (PNG), The government’s 
ability to deliver basic services has deteriorated, while a serious and growing I IIV/AIDS problem is 
further challenging its already-overwhelmed medical services system, U,S, assistance programs 
will develop and strengthen health systems, including HIV/AIDS prevention, care, and treatment. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJliSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

2,500 

2 500 

* 

BBD 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

0 

0 

* 

mmm 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

2,500 

2,500 

* 

2,500 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

ie 

0 

TOTAL 

2,500 

IP? 2,500 


7,500 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Papua New Guinea ■ 

2,500 


7,500 

3 Investing in People IS,,,, , 




Global Ileahli and Cliild Survival - State 


■ # 


3.1 Health 

0 

* 

5,000l 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

2,500 



3.1 Health 

2,500 




Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Papua New Guinea ' ' 




3 Investing in People 

2,500 

* 

7,500 

3.1 Health 

2,500 

* 

7,500 

of which: Objectives 

374 


0 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

50 

51= 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

324 

* 

0 


Investing in People 

PNG will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of the 
President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. U.S. Agency for International Development 
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(USAID) assistance will address the growing threat of 1 11 V/AIDS in Papua New Guinea, which has 
the highest rate of HIV/AIDS in Asia and the Pacific. Programs will adopt the principles of the 
Global Health Initiative (GHI), which include strengthening health systems, improving metrics 
through monitoring and evaluation, and continuing to promote research and innovation. All 
activities arc aligned with the GHI principles and goals to develop national and local leadership and 
capacity to create an enabling policy environment and integrate new activities into routine, 
sustainable systems. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: USAID’s Regional Development Mission in 
Asia (RDMA) supports the program in PNG. USAID/RDMA will continue building off current 
HIV programming to mobilize HIV/AIDS service providers to ensure a continuum of services from 
prevention to care to treatment (CoPCT). In FY 20 1 2, USAID/RDMA will provide technical 
assistance to help with the expansion and adoption of the CoPCT model to other high-priority 
provinces through the Global Fund and support to the Government of PNG. RDMA will also 
increase coverage of most-at-risk populations with primary prevention outreach, and referral to 
voluntary counseling and testing and sexually transmitted infection treatment services. 
USAID/RDMA will continue to seek opportunities to address gender-based violence and overall 
violence in PNG, a key determinant of HIV infection. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: The HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional 
effort to increase capacity for effective responses to infectious diseases. HIV/AIDS funding will 
be used to mobilize HIV/AIDS providers to continue a program that promotes CoPCT services 
nationwide. The prevention programs arc more effective when linked with care, support, and 
treatment sorviees in a well-coordinated manner. This approach will help in coordinating the 
efforts of all stakeholders and ensuring that anyone wanting or needing to access HIV/AIDS 
services has a clear understanding of exactly where to access these services. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Post routinely monitors its progress through portfolio 
reviews, regular reporting, and site visits conducted by the RDMA. 

U.SC of Performance Information Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: PNG now has the 
highest rate of HIV/AIDS in all of East Asia and the Pacific. To implement an HIV/AIDS 
program in PNG, USAID will build on existing HIV/AIDS programs and coordinate the efforts of 
all stakeholders. It will support activities under a comprehensive prevention model focused on 
reducing HIV prevalence in at-risk groups and preventing the further spread of HIV in the general 
population. This approach will complement the work of most other donors who support activities 
targeted more at the general population. The United States has made a difference in the lives of 
Papua New Guineans. The HIV/AIDS programming in PNG has focused on achieving 
sustainability by strengthening existing systems and structures, and increasing knowledge, 
understanding, and ownership of the program. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 2010, the number of individuals who 
received testing and counseling services for HIV and received their test results significantly 
exceeded targets, from 1 ,500 to 1 ,909 individuals. This is due to the change in the 
community-outreach intervention strategy. In FY 20 12, funds will continue to support individuals 
who received counseling and testing for HIV and received their test results. U.S. support is 
expected reach to approximately 22,000 individuals each year. Additionally, funding in FY 2012 
will continue to support prevention efforts, including community outreach to 1 1 ,1 00 individuals 
each year. 
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Philippines 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

In FY 2012, the USAID Mission in the Philippines will take a leadership role in managing the 
assistance portfolio in the Pacific, including programs to address the acute impacts of climate 
change in several Pacific islands, disaster relief and reconstruction programs in the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands and the Federated States of Micronesia, and an HIV/AIDS prevention and 
treatment program in Papua New Guinea. 

The Philippines is a strategic ally of the United Stales. The partnership forged between those two 
countries is helping the Philippines to become a stable, prosperous, and well-governed nation that 
denies sanctuary to terrorists. U.S. assistance helps promote peace and security in the Philippines; 
strengthen governance, rule of law, and the fight against corruption; invest in people to reduce 
poverty; and accelerate growth through improved competitiveness. Greater prosperity and 
sustainable development offer a stable foundation for political stability, economic opportunity, and 
.strong trade and investment prospects. The Department of State, Department of Defense, and the 
U.S, Agency for International Development (USAID) will continue to implement programs in the 
contlict-affcctcd areas of Mindanao to strengthen the foundations for peace and development in the 
region and promote investor confidence. 

The Philippines is one of four countries selected for Partnerships for Growth, an effort flowing 
from the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development. In these four countries, selected 
for their demonstrated commitment to democratic governance and economic freedom, we seek to 
intensify cooperation toward sustainable, broad-based economic growth through a 
whole-of-govcrnment approach leveraging a wide range of assistance and non-assistance tools. 
Our engagement has begun with an agreement to launch joint analysis of binding constraints to 
economic growth. Based on the results of this analysis and a robust bilateral dialogue, we will 
develop joint action plans with defined commitments for partner country policy reform and other 
actions in support of economic growth, and shared monitoring and evaluation frameworks to assess 
progress. 

In FY 2012, the USAID Mission in the Philippines will take a leadership role in managing the 
assistance portfolio in the Pacific, including programs to address the acute impacts of climate 
change in several Pacific islands, disaster relief and reconstruction programs in the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands and the Federated States of Micronesia, and an HIV/AIDS prevention and 
treatment program in Papua New Guinea. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTF.D TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


157,178 



Development Assistance 

40,310 

40,310 

* 

99,355 

Economic Support Fund 

30,000 

30,000 

* 

0 

Food for Peace 'Ulle 11 

0 

15,7.58 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

32,000 

29,000 


15.000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

33,220 

33,220 


35,500 

international Military Education and '('raining 

1,850 

1,850 

* 

1 .850 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


FY 


2010 


FY 


201 


FY 


thousands) 


Actual 




1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


'j. V- "‘li' '■ 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


atioii il Nuiioliis ( niilrni an Enforcement 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

NiinpiuTilLi Jtiiin a\nfftii riirfsni Dt^niHitng and Related 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

2 f \ I nhi|i Ju jdj i> nioc! .ifti .ill^ 

Otvilrinnuiil \*.Uslincc 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.2 Good Governance 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2.4 Civil Society 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,365 

1,365 

* 

2,450 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

5,625 

5,675 

* 

9,525 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

3.) Health 

1 ,2.30 

* 

2,047 

3.2 hducalion 

12,900 

* 

1 4.696 

(ttobal Health anil Child Survival - USAID 

33,220 


35,500 

3.1 Health 

33,220 

* 

35.500 

4 [economic (irowth 

W t 42,510 

* 

54,451 

Development Assistance 

25,260 

* 

54,45! 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundalion for Growth 

0 


6,578 

4.4 Infrastructure 

8,126 


15,241 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,853 

* 

3,010 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

12,622 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

2,000 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

12,281 

* 

1 7,000 

Economic Support Fund 

17,250 


0 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,000 

* 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,989 

* 

0 

4,4 Infrastructure 

7,197 

* 

0 

4,6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6.064 

* 

0 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

15,758 


^0 

Food for Peace Title U , i:;, -,; ' 

srit 15,758 


'■ 0 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

15,7.58 

* 

0 

Philippines Office for the Pacific 

0 


9,500 

4 Economic Growth . 

0 



9.500 

Development Assistance 

0 



9,500 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

9,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY2010 FY20n FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


Philippines :'7.77S3iliiiste;:: 


* 


1 Peace and Security 

38,720 

* 

29,625 

1.1 Counler-Terrorism 

5,050 

* 

8,900 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

625 

* 

625 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3 1 .593 

4= 

18,650 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

900 

=1= 

900 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

550 


550 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

12,820 

♦ 

17,861 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

5,820 

* 

6,903 

2.2 Good Governance 

4.897 

4: 

9.833 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,103 

* 

1,125 

2.4 Civil Society 

1 ,000 


0 

.3 Investing in Penpie 

47,370 

* 

52,243 

3.1 Health 

34,470 

* 

37,547 

3.2 Education 

12,900 


14,696 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4 Economic Growth 

42,510 

* 

63,951 

4.] Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,000 

* 

6,578 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,989 

* 

0 

4.4 Infrastructure 

15,323 


15,241 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,853 

* 

3,010 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6,064 

* 

12,622 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

2,000 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

12,281 

* 

26,500 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

1.N7S8 


0 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

15,758 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

4,723 


11,488 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

2,045 

* 

6,850 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,678 

* 

4,638 


Peace and Security 

Philippines is an important counterterrorism partner that is committed to stopping the flow of 
transnational terrorists in Southeast Asia. In FY 2012, United States priorities in the Philippines 
will remain countering terrorist groups and promoting stability and security. U.S. assistance will 
build on the improved counterterrorism capacity of the military and civilian law enforcement 
agencies, and provide assistance to reduce the conditions that foster support for terrorists and 
insurgents. U.S, assistance will also help consolidate counterterrorism gains and improve the 
capacity of the criminal Justice system to prevent, investigate, and prosecute successfully cases of 
terrorism, narcotics, trafficking, money laundering, and other forms of transnational crime. 

Development Assistance tPAl: U.S. assistance will support the Philippines' efforts to implement 
its anti-trafficking in-persons law, promote prosecution of trafficking cases, strengthen civil 
society’s ability to provide protective services to victims, and advocate for preventive measures 
tbrough community education and awareness campaigns. DA will further strengthen 
community-based alternative dispute resolution mechanisms in conflict-affected areas of 
Mindanao to prevent disputes from flaring into violent conflict. 

Foreign Military Financint; (FMFl: Building on the gains from the implementation of the 
Philippine Defense Reform program, U.S. assistance will continue support its successor Defense 
Transformation program (201 1-16), FMF will improve the Philippine military’s territorial 
defense. FMF will also support the Philippine Department of National Defense’s major 
administrative programs, ranging from personnel practices to strategic planning. FMF support 
will also continue to promote respect for human rights and civilian control of the military, and to 
improve transport and logistics capabilities. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET will complement FMF resources in 
assisting the Philippine Government’s counterterrorism efforts and in sustaining the 
implementation of Philippine defense reforms through education programs at U.S. military 
schools. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): The International Criminal 
Investigative Training and Assistance Program (ICITAP) will support police by providing 
equipment and training in criminal investigation techniques and community policing, further 
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enabling law enforcement to take responsibility for internal security. ICITAP will deepen 
U.S. assistance in police development and maritime police projects, particularly in the 
Autonomous Region in Muslim Mindanao (ARMM). Without a substantial investment in police 
training, equipment, and mentoring, it would be extremely unlikely that the police will evolve into 
an effective civilian force capable of acting in accordance with democratic principles and human 
rights. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADRV U.S. assistance 
through the Diplomatic Security Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) Program is integral to Post’s 
priorities to eliminate terrorists, deny them sanctuary, strengthen security forces, and promote 
peace and development. NADR will enable law enforcement agencies to secure restive areas in 
Mindanao where the terrorist threat is most acute. Philippine military reforms arc expected to lead 
to a return to a traditional military role, leaving the Philippine National Police (PNP) responsible 
for internal security and assuming the lead for counterterrorism. The ATA program is paramount 
in the PNP's preparation to assume these responsibilities. NADR funds will help strengthen the 
Philippine strategic trade system by helping the Philippine Government reinforce customs and 
border controls to detect and interdict w'capons. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will combat corruption, promote the rule oflaw and a more clTcclive judiciary, 
increase capacity to monitor human rights, support local democratic govemance and 
decentralization, and strengthen civil society. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• In rulc-of-law and human rights, USAID will deepen support to judicial reform measures, 
particularly in increasing court efficiency, judicial integrity, and access to justice, 

• In good governance, U.S. assistance will promote fiscal management at the local level, 
enable local governments to generate own-source revenues, and improve delivery of 
services. USAID will support the Philippines' performance-based incentive program for 
local governments. USAID will also continue to build the capacity of anticorruption 
agencies and strengthen civil society oversight of public sector revenue. 

• In political eompelilion and consensus building, USAID will promote peaceful, 
broad-based political participation and support the administration and monitoring of the 
upcoming midterm elections. 

• In Civil Society, USAID will strengthen the capacity of local organizations and support 
their engagement in democratic and governance processes. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): U.S. assistance will help the 
Philippine criminal justice system build its capacity to prevent, investigate, and prosecute domestic 
and international crimes successfully. INCLE will also support the material and training needs of 
Philippine law enforcement working on transnational crimes so that Philippine authorities can 
work more effectively with their maritime neighbors. 

Investing in People 

USAID will improve maternal and child health (MCH), family planning services, tuberculosis 
(TB) treatment, I IIV/AIDS prevention, and nutrition. Assistance will focus on improving the 
health sector at the local level; addressing inequity in access to services, especially among poor and 
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marginalized communities in Mindanao; increasing private sector contributions to improve public 
health outcomes; and increasing utilization of health services and commodities. USAID will help 
develop improvements to water and sanitation, including the promotion of hygiene practices to 
reduce incidence of diarrhea and other water-borne diseases. 

USAID will support education reform and improvement in education services, as well as 
elementary and secondaiy student achievement. U.S. assistance will provide options for 
out-of-school children and youth to enable them to re-enter the formal school system or obtain 
employment. USAID support for higher education will improve the quality of selected colleges 
and universities, particularly in Mindanao. 

Development Assistance IDA): 

• Water: USAID will help develop improvements in water and sanitation at the local level, 
and increase private sector financing of water and sanitation infrastructure. USAID will 
also support efforts to establish a robust and transparent regulatory framework for water 
and sanitation. 

• Basic Education: USAID will improve access to basic and higher education, particularly 
for people in high-poverty and conflict-affcctcd areas. Specific programs will focus on 
improving the quality of instruction in English, science, reading, math, and communication 
technologies, USAID will improve school administration and management by increasing 
local government capacity and mobilizing community associations, and constructing and 
maintaining classrooms and community learning centers. USAID will also support 
alternative learning systems to reintegrate out-of-school children and youth into school and 
provide basic literacy training for adults. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: With GHCS ftinds, USAID will scale up 
effective interventions in family planning services, MCH, nutrition, TB treatment, and HIV/AIDS 
prevention. 

• Family Planning: USAID will promote access to high quality voluntary family planning 
services and information to help the Philippines meet unmet demand for services and 
achieve self-reliance in contraceptive supplies. 

• Matemal/Child Health and Nutrition: GHCS will promote pre-natal and post-natal care 
and optimal nutrition during pregnancy and enable women to deliver in safe settings, with 
priority on reaching women in underserved, poor communities. USAID will help 
improve women’s access to trained MCH service providers, including birthing facilities. 

• rubcrculosis: USAID will promote quality TB diagnosis and treatment services by both 
the public and private sectors. To reduce multi-drug-resistant TB (MDR-TB), USAID 
will work closely with the Global Fund. The Global Fund is focused on strengthening and 
expanding MDR-TB diagnosis and management, providing technical assistance in setting 
up referral networks for suspected MDR-TB cases, and continuing to build the capacity of 
the Department of Health in MDR-TB program management, drug management, and other 
care-related issues. 

• HIV/AIDS: Programs will improve the coverage and quality of prevention activities 
targeting most-at-risk groups, including behavioral change. 
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Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will address key constraints to economic growth and private sector investment, 
USAID will promote investment and capital formation; improve administration of revenue; 
provide adequate infrastructure, particularly in energy and transport services; reduce barriers to 
competition; and decentralize policymaking. Supporting these programs will enable the 
Philippines to integrate effectively with the global economy, strengthen regional market linkages, 
and achieve sustainable growth. USAID will continue work to increase economic opportunity in 
the connict-affcctcd areas of Mindanao. In the energy and environment sectors, USAID will 
increase support better to manage rapidly deteriorating forest, coastal, and marine resources, and 
promote clean and renewable energy for fuel and power uses. USAID will continue to support the 
Coral Triangle Initiative, which promotes sustainable fisheries and takes a regional approach to 
marine conservation. Because the Philippines is one of the countries most vulnerable to climate 
change impacts, USAID will also increase assistance for clean energy, sustainable landscapes, and 
climate change adaptation initiatives. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will improve the Philippines’ competitiveness 
and mitigate the impacts of climate change. 

• USAID will increase support I'or refonns that will establish a stable and predictable 
environment for private sector participation in emerging economic sectors. Specific 
programs will help develop transparent revenue collection and public expenditure systems. 

• USAID will place greater emphasis on improving economic competitiveness at both 
national and local levels. DA will facilitate trade and investment through policy and legal 
reforms that reduce transactions costs, eliminate barriers, and promote a transparent, 
predictable regulatory environment, USAID will also help the Philippines harness 
tourism in rural zones and develop agribusinc,ss. 

• U.S. assistance will build the Philippines Government’s ability to negotiate, finance, and 
administer public-private partnerships in key infrastructure projects. Assistance will also 
ensure a stable and affordable supply of energy, thorough reforms, and privatization. 
USAID will continue to construct and rehabilitate selected small-scale energy and 
transpoil infrastructure in the conflict-affected areas of Mindanao. 

• In agriculture, USAID will support the Philippines Government’s efforts to increase 
agriculture productivity, improve security through policy reform, and adopt technological 
innovations. 

• U.S. assistance w'ill boost private sector development through polices that promote 
competition and deregulation. Workforce development programs will provide 
out-of-school youth with technical and vocalional training, short-term livelihood skills, 
and scholarships for certificate programs offered by colleges and universities. 

• USAID will continue to promote the growth of small and medium enterprises by 
improving access to technical assistance, banking, and other financial services. 

• U.S. assistance will help the Philippines manage its terrestrial and marine biodiversity 
resources. Assistance programs will protect critical habitats and reduce greenhouse gas 
(GUG) emissions from deforestation and land-use changes. Other programs will expand 
climate change initiatives in clean energy, sustainable landscapes, and adaptation. 
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Activities promoting clean energy will focus on management and use of renewable energy 
sources for power as well as the use of transportation to reduce GHG emissions. For 
sustainable landscapes, activities will reduce emissions by stemming the destruction of 
tropical forests. In adaptation, programs will develop and implement strategies to manage 
natural resources, mitigate disasters, and develop sustainable agriculture and fisheries. 

Philippines Office for the Pacific 

Global climate change poses the most significant challenge in the Pacific region, increasing 
pressure on potable water resources and limiting land suitable for agriculture. Ri.sing sea levels 
pose a crisis for others, especially low-lying atolls, fligh energy costs and depleted fisheries and 
forests, often resulting from insufficiently regulated foreign companies, have imperiled traditional 
livelihoods, particularly over the past decade. 

Development Assistance (DA): USAID will help mitigate the potential adverse effects of global 
climate change, reduce the islands’ net OUG emissions, accelerate the adoption of renewable 
energy technologies, and protect significant tropical forest ecosystems. The Philippines Office for 
the Pacific will build capacity and intcrorganizational cooperation on climate change between two 
key Pacific regional organizations: the Secretariat of the Pacific Community, and the Pacific 
Regional Environmental Program. USAID’s proposed programs will provide both organizations 
with technical assistance through regional specialists and support for capacity building. These 
programs will also provide financial support for climate-change adaptation strategies previously 
identified in the organizations’ research. They will build national-level capacity and expertise on 
climate change, strengthen the infonnation base through the creation of national databases, and 
provide best practices. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The Philippines completed a Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) Threshold program in 
2009 that focused on fighting corruption, improving performance of revenue administration 
agencies, and strengthening the Office of the Ombudsman (the office of the special prosecutor 
charged with investigating and prosecuting corrupt government officials). USAID is building on 
the successes of the Threshold program by continuing assistance to counter corruption across 
government agencies, improving rule of law and judicial efficiency, and improving management of 
public finances. 

In 2010, the MCC approved a 5-yoar, $434 million Compact with the Philippines Government 
aimed at reducing poverty through economic growth. The Compact will support reforms and 
investments to modernize the Bureau of Internal Revenue, expand and improve a 
community-driven development project of the Department of Social Welfare and Development, 
and rehabilitate a secondary national road in Samar province. The MCC is closely tracking 
progress on indicators, particularly the “control of corruption” indicator. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID/Philippines conducted eight program 
evaluations and assessments in FY 2010. These include a nationwide demographic and health 
survey, an anticomiption assessment, an appraisal of decentralization in the Philippines, a 
comprehensive evaluation of the Mission’s health programs, an assessment of USAID’s strategy in 
the ARMM, and evaluations to assess programmatic performance. The results of these 
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assessments contributed significantly to the design of new activities, the redesign of ongoing ones, 
and the development of new strategics. A total of 17 evaluations and assessments arc planned in 
FY 2011. 

In FY 2010, USAID/Philippincs conducted a Mission-wide portfolio review that focused on 
program results (impacts and outcomes) and performance indicators (target vs. actual), financial 
performance (pipeline and budget analysis), findings of recent evaluations, implementation 
progress and challenges, and anticipated results in FY 201 1 (including priorities, planned 
evaluations, and planned obligations). The portfolio review served as an input to the preparation 
of the FY 2010 Performance Plan and Report. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The assessments 
captured lessons learned and helped to expand work, develop follow-on projects, and replicate best 
practices in support of the Mission’s Country Assistance Strategy. In the health sector, the results 
of the assessment of the ARMM strategy helped determine the feasibility and direction of a 
follow-on project. A nationwide health survey gathered infonuation on population, family 
planning, and health. Specifically, data captured household characteristics and practices, health 
insurance coverage, prevalence of common communicable and infectious diseases, health 
preferences, marriage and sexual activity, knowledge and use of family planning methods, 
breastfeeding practices, childhood mortality, awareness and prevalence of TB, knowledge of 
FIFV/AIDS, and the extent of violence against women. This infonnation will assist policy makers 
and program managers in evaluating and designing programs and strategics for improving health 
and family planning in the country. In democracy and governance, the results of the 
anticorniption assessment helped shape the goals, design, and prospective activities of an 
anticorruption program in FY 20 1 1 . In the education sector, evaluations were used to fine-tune 
teacher-training programs. In environment, the findings of a policy study for sustainable fisheries 
provided impetus for the design of a follow-on program. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Under the health program, more resources arc 
expected to be allocated to help mobilize broader private sector delivery of family planning and 
MCH services. In environment, the design of a new fisheries project bcncfittcd from a policy 
study undertaken in collaboration with the USAID Regional Mission in Bangkok, In education, 
successful teacher-training programs will be replicated and expanded in other provinces. In 
Mindanao, community infrastructure, economic growth, and conflict mitigation activities help 
sustain peace and development. 
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Samoa 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Samoa is experiencing gradual economic liberalization due to the official foreign aid and 
remittances from family members living abroad. These contributions significantly help stimulate 
an economy heavily dependent on subsistence agriculture and tourism. Samoa has a healthier 
economy than many of the Pacific Island nations, and is playing an increasingly important role in 
Pacific Island affairs through its participation in regional organizations. U.S. assistance helps 
Samoa improve maritime security and respond to natural disasters. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Sopp) 

40 


■IIIIIBB 


International Military Education and Training 

40 






imiii 



Non-W«r Supplemented i 


m 






40 

1 mi:: 


40 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Samoa . i ^ " 

S6 


.40 

1 Peace and Securi% | f 

: ' M 


40 

International Military Education and Training | 

36 

* 

40 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

36 

* 

40 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Samoa 

36 

W 

40 

1 Peace and Security 

36 

-■ ,* 

40 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

36 

* 

40 


Peace and Security 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET will assist the Government of 
Samoa to improve maritime security and better withstand natural disasters. Samoa, which is 
vulnerable to cyclones, volcanoes, earthquakes, and tsunamis, has developed the most effective 
disaster response capability in the region. 
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Singapore 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

As one of the world’s busiest container ports and major transshipment hubs in Asia, Singapore’s 
importance to regional communications, finance, energy, and transportation makes it an important 
partner in deterring, deteeting, and interdicting the flow of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), 
their delivery systems, and related technology. U.S. assistance will continue to focus on 
combating WMD proliferation and countering terrorist threats against the United States and 
U.S. intcrc.sts in Singapore and the region. This will be accomplished by building on existing 
intelligence, law enforcement, and security cooperation, and by expanding training and 
investigative assistance. Singapore participates in the Proliferation Security Initiative, the 
Container Security Initiative, and the Megaports program to detect radioactive material in cargo. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


.‘'(10 

50ff 

* 

250 



.500 

* 

250 








0 

* 

0 

Itotal 


500 

* 

250 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ ill thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Singapore 


* 

250 

1 Peace and Security 

500 

* 

250 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

500 

* 

250 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

500 

* 

250 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 20)0 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Singapore 


•* 


i Peace and Security 



250 

i .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Desiruction (WMD) 

500 

sf: 

250 


Peace and Security 

Nonproliferation. Antilcrrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): The Department of 
State’s Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) program supports Singapore’s effort 
to harmonize the country’s strategic trade controls with multilateral nonproliferation norms. 
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including licensing, enforcement, and industry-government outreach. EXBS programs will 
continue to help Singapore establish its own internal commodity-identification training program, 
enhance and update licensing procedures, create a more active targeting and risk management 
system, and better investigate eases involving the illegal shipment of controlled or dual-use items. 
EXBS programs continue to facilitate the exchange of information between United States and 
Singapore officials, and will broaden the bilateral relationship to include evidence sharing and 
enforcement collaboration. While Singapore has made progress on nonproliferation and export 
control cooperation, EXBS outreach continues to be vital due to the lack of technical depth. 
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Taiwan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

While Taiwan has improved its export control system in recent years, it is important to continue 
targeted bilateral exchanges under the Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) 
program in order to secure the gains they have made, and provide infonnation on new threats. 
Because it has relatively few multilateral and bilateral opportunities to address 
export-control-rclated issues with peers, Taiwan depends on EXBS and U.S, interagency partners 
to keep it abreast of developments in the multilateral regimes as well as other international efforts, 
including UNSCR 1 540. EXBS will continue its high-level policy-level engagement with Taiwan 
by U.S. interagency partners and the international nonproliferation community. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AOJliSTED TOfA t (Enduring + War Supp) 

S75 





Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

575 

575 

* 

250 






Non-War Supplemental s. 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL — -"Sfys; 

575 

575 

* 

250 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Taiwan 



250 

1 Peace and Security 

575 

* 

-s-'>'250 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 

Pi ugrams 

■ 575 

* 

250 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Desiruction (WMD) 

575 

* 

250 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Taiwan 

575 

“ - * 

250 

1 Peace and SecurUy 

575 

::;:F • 

250 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Desiruction (WMD) 

575 

* 

250 


Peace and Security 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Taiwan’s high-tech 
manufacturing base makes it an attractive source of sensitive materials to a number of countries of 
concern, its location and infrastructure make it a significant potential transshipment point for 
strategic goods to North Korea, Iran, and elsewhere, in recent years, Taiwan has made significant 
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improvements to its export control system. As in past years, the United States anticipates 
U.S. assistance will help Taiwan continue modernizing its ability to control transfers of technology 
and transit and transshipment cases. 
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Thailand 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Thailand is a key treaty ally of the United States and a critical partner on security, law enforcement, 
public health, and other regional issues. Bolstering Thailand’s democratic institutions and 
strengthening bilateral security cooperation are the most important foreign assistance priorities of 
the United States in Thailand. U.S. assistance programs will promote peace and security, foster 
criminal justice system reforms, promote good governance and respect for rule of law, provide 
assistance to displaced persons, and control the HIV/AIDS epidemic and stem the spread of other 
infectious diseases. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

HY 2010 
Unacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOfAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

f 16,841 

18,362 

* 

13,151 

Development Assistance 

6,151 

6,151 

* 

6,151 

Economic Support Fund 

2,500 

2,500 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

1 ,600 

1 ,600 

* 

1,060 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

500 

500 

* 

500 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,000 

1,000 

Of 

1,000 

International Military Education and Training 

1,500 

1,571 

* 

1,400 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,740 

1,740 

* 

1,740 

Nonproliferation, AiUilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,850 

3,300 

* 

1,300 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAF'v- -’'SiSSf 

16,841 

18,362 

* 

13,151 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Thailand 

18,-362 

* 

13,151 

I Peace and Security 

12,362 

♦ 

6,881 

Dot elopment Assistance 

2,251 


. 2,251 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

450 

* 

450 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

1,801 

* 

1,801 

Ecoiiuniic Support Fund 

2,500 


0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

2,500 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

:: 1,600 

* 

1,060 

1.3 Stabilization Operation.s and Security Sector Refomr 

1,600 

* 

1 .060 

International .Milifary Education and Training 

1,571 

* 

1,400 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,571 

* 

1,400 
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FY2010 FY201! FY2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 


FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


Intel iiiiliimiil N iiemiis ('iiiilrnl ,inii I .in I nfnn. iin lu 


\(inpniliri'r,ition. Aiititt-riyiisni, Pcmining and KeUlod 
I’nijji iini'. 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

Coif rili ng .Ti istlj flild Deniocr.ilii.aPy 


l>e\elu|iiiient .\ssr 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.4 Civil Society 


liileriiiitiviiiil Nairotles Coiiliol (lod Laiv FnrorceinenI 


3.1 Health 


I hniland 


I Peace and Security 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


1 .2 Combating Weap ons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .5 Transnational Crime 


1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


2 Gffvernlag Justly anitl&emocratlcaUy 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 

2,4 Civil Society 


3.1 Health 

of which: Objective 6 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 


Peace and Security 

Thailand is an important partner of the United States in law enforcement, counterterrorism, and 
global security. U.S. assistance supports citizen engagement with the Royal Thai Government 
(RTG) in order to promote more accountable democratic governance and a peaceful resolution to 
the conflict in the south. U.S. assistance supports the Thai military through training and education 
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to increase respect for civilian control and to improve interoperability with U.S. forces. The 
Department of State’s programs advance conflict mitigation in southern Thailand, where an 
cthno-nationalist insurgency pursues a separatist agenda through violence. Programming will 
promote minority rights, strengthen civil society peace-building efforts, and address national-level 
consensus building. With its large economy and central location in the region, Thailand is a 
critical ally in efforts to suppress transnational crime, including money laundering and trafficking 
in narcotics, endangered species, and persons, U.S. programs provide counsel on legislative 
reform, sponsor consultation between American and Thai judiciaries, and fund a broad curriculum 
of training courses for judicial and security officials with the strategic goal of fostering a criminal 
justice system that can prosecute transnational crime, prevent terrorism, and operate as a stabilizing 
force. U.S. assistance also supports a wide range of nonproliferation trade-eontrol initiatives, 
from offering licensing workshops and training enforcement agencies to providing detection 
equipment. 

Development Assista n ce fPAt: DA programs focus on strengthening the capacity of civil society 
organizations to advocate for their interests and promote conflict mitigation in the border provinces 
by providing support to civic groups, at-risk youth, and vulnerable peoples affected by the ongoing 
insurgency through a variety of peace-building initiatives. DA programs also support an extensive 
collaborative partnership with the Thai Government to raise public awareness of human trafficking 
among at-risk populations and assist communities in taking action against traffickers. Activities 
will focus especially on youth in Thailand, including the millions of migrants who arc resident in 
Thailand. This partnership includes extensive govemment-to-government collaboration as well as 
with the U.S. Government’s partner. Music Television: End Exploitation and Trafficking program. 

Foreign Military Financint! (FMF): FMF helps build the Thai military’s counterterrorism, border 
control, and peacekeeping capabilities. Assistance includes support for the armed forces’ C-130s, 
border surveillance program, special operations, and training. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET will support the development and 
technical capability of the Thai military through education and training courses at U.S. military 
schools. The focus will be on junior and mid-level officer courses that include branch-specific 
military doctrine as well as respect for human rights and civilian control of the military. Technical 
courses will support equipment and capabilities aligned with U.S. .strategic goals. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLBt: The Transnational Crimes 
Affairs Section (TCAS) will continue to provide the Royal Thai Police and other Thai law 
enforcement agencies with training and technical assistance in areas that include the International 
Law Enforcement Academy, narcotics demand reduction, general enforcement capacity-building, 
judicial and prosecutorial capacity, countercorruption, police investigatory capacity, measures 
against trafficking in persons, intellectual property rights protection, and anti-moncy-laundcring. 

Nonproliferation. AntiteiTorism, Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Through the 
Department of State, NADR trains entities in the RTG, especially the Royal Thai Police, to respond 
to terrorist and criminal threats through a counterterrorist operational center that incoiporatcs 
civilian and military resources. 

• Antiterrorism Assistance Program (ATA); The Embassy’s ATA Program works in close 
cooperation with the Royal Thai Police, providing training programs in all areas of 
criminal investigation, .security, and emergency rcspon.se. The courses offered by ATA 
include Airport Security Management, Cyber Management Consultation, Airport Security 
Demonstration Assessment, Investigative Information Management, K-9 Handler Course, 
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Combating Domestic and Transnational Terrorism, Senior Crisis Management, Critical 
Incident Management, and Preventing Attacks against Soft Targets. Several ATA 
investigative courses have contributed directly to successful Royal Thai Police 
investigations and captures of dangerous felons. 

• Personal Identification Secure Comparison Evaluation System (PISCES): The 
Department of State’s PISCES program is used by Thai immigration authorities to gather 
information and intercept suspected terrorists departing, arriving, or transiting through 
Thailand. The program is useful in identifying imposters traveling on altered documents, 
human smugglers and traffickers, and those who have active arrest warrants. Thailand’s 
PISCES program is installed in 9 of Thailand’s major ports of entry, accounting for 80 
percent of the passenger traffic traveling in and out of Thailand. The Thailand PISCES 
program also has the highest pa.sscnger intake rate in the world (over 80,000 passengers a 
day). 

• Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS): The Department of State program 
is the primary funding and coordinating mechanism for working with foreign governments 
to establish and implement effective export and border controls, which serve as a key tool 
in stemming the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, their delivery systems, and 
related technologies. EXBS works to ensure that potential suppliers have proper controls 
on the export of munitions and dual-use goods, and that transit and transshipment countries 
have the tools to interdict illicit shipments crossing their territories and implement controls 
to prevent diversions. Areas of special focus for assistance in FY 2012 will include legal 
and regulatory development (including a National Control List), targeting (including 
commodity identification), industry outreach, and maritime interdiction. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance programs arc essential to continue training and supporting critical law enforcement, 
prosecutorial, judicial, and other agencies of the RTG. The United States will also support 
independent government bodies and civil society organizations to encourage transparency, good 
governance, rule of law, and civic participation. To promote respect for human rights, programs 
will focus on rule of law and violence in the southern provinces, trafficking in persons, and the 
rights of ethnic minorities, refugees, and asylum seekers residing in Thailand. U.S. assistance 
programs will also continue to strengthen media and independent agencies as key players in 
formulating policy and peace building. Primary goals include empowering community media 
outlets with improved technical capacities and financial sustainability, promoting media coverage 
of conflict and human rights issues that is more balanced and informed, and providing professional 
journalists with the skills required to cover conflict and policy issues. 

Development Assistance (DA): Programs aim to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of 
independent governmental bodies by providing technical assistance and training to improve the 
formulation and enforcement of laws, regulations, and administrative policies. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): TCAS will provide training and 
technical assistance to the Royal Thai Police, emphasizing human rights and community 
responsibility. The training will include the provision of legal experts to help Thai 
countercorruption efforts and to bolster the criminal justice system, particularly the expertise of 
judges, prosecutors, public-private attorneys, and other officials. 
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Investing in People 

The United States will assist government and nongovernmental organizations in addressing 
Thailand’s concentrated HIV/AIDS epidemic, focusing on prevention activities that target the 
most-at-risk populations, particularly men who have sex with men and people living with HIV. 
The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) HIV/AIDS program will adopt the 
principles of the Cdobal Health Initiative (GHI), which include strengthening health systems, 
improving metrics through monitoring and evaluation, and continuing to promote research and 
innovation. All activities supported by the U.S. Government arc aligned with GHI goals to 
develop further national and local leadership and capacity to integrate new activities into routine, 
sustainable systems. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: The Department of State HIV/AIDS program 
is part of a regional effort to increase capacity for effective responses to infectious diseases. The 
U.S. Mission, including the Centers for Disease Control and USAID, continues to support the RTG 
and nongovernmental organizations in implementing prevention, care, and treatment. 

• Linkages with the Prc.sident’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Thailand will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country, and to support orphans and vulnerable 
children. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - USAID: The HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional 
effort to increase capacity for effective rcspon.scs to infectious diseases. USAID’s HIV/AIDS 
program will develop innovative public health interventions to increase access to health services 
for most-at-risk and other vulnerable populations, build technical capacity of local partners, 
improve health-related policies, and increase the evidence base for decision-making. Activities 
leverage RTG; Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria; and donor resources. 

Performance information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorint! and F.valuation: Due to the diverse nature of activities at U.S. F.mbassy 
Bangkok, programs use various methods to evaluate the success and appropriateness of a given 
project. Quantitative methods, for example, accurately evaluate how well the HIV/AIDS 
programs have achieved their targets by the number of people who participated in FllV prevention 
education, or received voluntary counseling or testing. Capacity building in the criminal justice 
system faces unique challenges in gauging performance. TCAS can count participants in 
instructional events, but numerical data alone docs not represent the true performance of the 
program. Therefore, TCAS also employs qualitative methods, such as responses they receive 
from police commanders, the Attorney General’s Office, or senior judiciary, and particularly the 
successes they meet in improving the education and training of law enforcement personnel. 

For its ATA program, the Regional Security Office (RSO), like TCAS, relies on feedback from the 
Royal Thai Police. Because ATA activities involve training of the police to respond to a criminal 
or terrorist event, RSO can only gauge the success of this program after an event occurs. During 
the unprecedented violent lO-weck protests in downtown Bangkok in 2010, the Thai police 
demonstrated training lessons learned through their controlled containment of demonstrators 
without resorting to historically prevalent and practiced use of force and violence that have been 
criticized in the past as possible human rights violations. In addition, they demonstrated their 
proficiency in VIP protective measures by safely conducting Thai government officials to and from 
their daily administrative and operational duties under difficult conditions of assault by Red-Shirt 
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activists. However, these events also identified areas requiring additional focused and 
concentrated training. The Royal Thai Police have exhibited a serious interest in professionalizing 
their organization. This receptivity to U.S. training options keeps this viable relationship on track. 

Export control technical experts perform formal country assessments of EXBS approximately 
every' five years. Some assessments involve interviews with host nation officials; others are 
conducted based on open source information. The standard is a framework of requirements 
reflecting international best practices, which closely mirrors the UNSCR 1540 Committee's 
assistance matrix. Areas noted for improvement to reach international standards are programmed 
for assistance activities, and budgets arc developed to address the most significant and pressing 
needs. A similar abbreviated assessment is done within the Office of Export Control Cooperation 
annually. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Examples of 
where performance findings guided allocation decisions include the following: TCAS decreased 
funding for the Office of the Narcotics Control Board in 2010, and emphasized training and judicial 
exchanges. Other programs were deemed to have run their course under U.S. assistance and ready 
to be wholly funded by the host country. USAID’s ongoing analysis of the “Sapan” program, 
which strengthens the role of civil society organizations, revealed requirements for further 
investigations, opportunities for programming, and decreased the likelihood of funding ineffectual, 
inappropriate, or overlapping interventions. Performance evaluation has shown that the initial 
“learning processes” and outreach organized in 2010 provided oppormnitics to learn, as well as 
develop relationships and networks that inform and guide startup activities. The program will be 
conducting assessments of at least three constitutionally mandated independent agencies and 
provide recommendations for activities with these agencies. 

The Joint U.S. Military Assistance Group - Thailand determined that the Thai military lacked a 
system adequately to sustain military equipment purchased from the United States, and FMF will 
continue to build that capability. IMET apportionment is evaluated annually to ensure that 
allocations support objectives, which include professional military education, force modernization, 
English language training, and joint war-fighting capability. Perhaps most importantly, current 
shortcomings in IMET allocations, a key symbolic indicator of the status of the relationship for 
Thai counterparts, arc being supplemented through FMF training. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: For TCAS, the greatest impact in performance 
will be in police tactical unit training, community policing, and in judicial training. USAID 
expects that independent agencies in Thailand will be stronger, with better linkages to civil society, 
and capable of providing more effective oversight of government activities. USAID also expects 
there will be increased advocacy of nongovernmental organizations and civic leaders working to 
promote peace-building initiatives, expanded constituencies for a peaceful resolution of the 
southern conflict at all levels, and more sustainable livelihood opportunities for youth. For ATA, 
programmatic emphasis will likely be placed on cyber and other electronic crimes. 
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Timor-Leste 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Timor-Leste is Southeast Asia’s newest country, having gained formal independence in May 2002. 
Timor-Leste is also one of the poorest countries in the world, with basic income, health, and 
literacy levels similar to those of countries in sub-Saharan Africa. Both infrastructure and 
resources arc lacking in urban and rural areas. Unemployment and underemployment combined 
are estimated to be as high as 70 percent. Half of the country’s population lives below the poverty 
line. U.S. assistance seeks to help the Government of Timor-Leste achieve greater economic and 
political stability by supporting the professionalization of the Timorese police and military; 
strengthening the key foundations for good governance; bolstering the rule of law; ensuring full 
respect for human rights; supporting the development of civil society; assisting health, water and 
sanitation, and hygiene programs; and facilitating an environment conducive to accelerated 
economic growth. Economic growth programs include investments to enhance agricultural sector 
productivity, strengthen private sector competitiveness, and increase access to economic 
opportunities. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 i 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOf AT (Enduring + War Supp) 




* 

18,(88 

Development Assistance 

20.200 

20,200 

♦ 

13,228 

Economic Support l^und 


3,000 

■* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

500 

500 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

2,000 

2,000 

* 

4,000 

International Military F.ducalion and fraining 

330 

303 

<¥ 

300 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Pinforcemenl 

XOO 

800 

* 

660 






Noii-War Suppleiticntal 


^ 0 


0 

TOTAL ' 

26;830 

26,803 

* 

18,188 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and FYscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Timor-lA'Stc 



18.188 

1 Peace and Security ' ' 

988 


: 560 

foreign Military Financing 

500 


0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

500 

* 

0 

Inlernatinnal Military Education and Training 

303 

* 

300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

303 

* 

300 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

185 

4: 

' ’ 260 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

185 

* 

60 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 


200 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Govemance 


.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Ri 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4 I v>n(nllllc(i 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 



3,289 

1,850 

193 

1,053 


1,000 


. 615 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR Request 


{$ in thousands) 


Timor-Leste 


1 Peace and Securitv 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

(^veriiing and Democratically 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.2 Good Govemance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 

^ Investing in P«)[ 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4 Lcoiiuniic <irowth 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

of w hicb: Objective 6 

'2,955 

* 

2,465 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

781 

* 

550 

6.2 Adminislralion and Oversight 

2,174 

* 

1,915 


Peace and Security 

Although Timor-Leste has enjoyed three years of uninterrupted peace and stability, the potential 
for an outbreak of conllict and violence still exists. A backlog of criminal eases and decisions by 
the Timorese leadership to offer amnesty or parole in eases involving political violence have 
undermined an already weak justice system. The security institutions need further strengthening 
and professionalization in order to guarantee long-term stability. Although the national 
Parliament has enacted important security-related legislation recently, the draft national security 
policy has yet to be approved, and considerable efforts arc still needed to implement the recent 
legislation. 

International Military Education and Training tlMET'l: IMET will improve the 
professionalization of the Timor-Leste Defense Force (F-FDTL) by supporting the F-FDTL’s 
English Language Training Facility (jointly run by the United States and Australia). Developing 
the English language capability of the F-FDTL is the key to enabling its personnel to communicate 
better with potential regional partners and participate in international professional and military 
education and exchanges. The participation of even small numbers of selected F-FDTL officers in 
future professional and military exchanges should function as an effective “train-thc-traincr” 
framework in this small defense force. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEl: INCLE will support technical 
assistance to the Timor-Lcsic National Police to expand their knowledge and skills in general law 
enforcement principles, theories, and techniques. INCLE will also support a countcrnarcotics 
project to provide training, equipment, and technical assistance to counternarcotics law 
enforcement officials. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In the last three years, the Timorese Government has apprehended the perpetrators of the 2008 
assassination attempts on the President and Prime Minister, resettled over 150,000 people 
displaced by the 2006 civil unrest, and has generally maintained peace and stability. Although the 
United Nations and the International Stabilization Force mission in Timor-Leste arc expected to 
depart after the 2012 national elections, Timor-Leste is likely to remain vulnerable to civil and 
political unrest. Previous factors that have contributed to unrest include weak and politicized 
public institutionis, inadequate justice system, the absence of reliable information, and a largely 
disaffected, disillusioned, and disempowered population. 

Development Assistance (DA): DA will strengthen public institutions that oversee the judiciary 
and prosecution services and build civil society’s capacity to monitor and ensure the administration 
of justice. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will work closely with the 
Resident Legal Advisor (RLA) in the implementation and coordination of justice programs. 
USAID programs will strengthen the independent media by training a cadre of professional 
journalists and media managers, and by supporting the development of an environment in which 
the media can report objectively. USAID will also develop the capacity of local civil society 
organizations for independent monitoring of the Timorese Government’s decentralization program. 
USAID programs also will improve the quality and consistency of political representation through 
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activities aimed at strengthening political parties. USAID programs will work with political 
parties to become more effective, transparent, and responsive. In preparation of the upcoming 
national elections in 2012, USAID will work with civil society to respond to election needs and 
processes. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEI: INCLE will continue to support 
the activities of a RLA from the U.S. Department of Justice at U.S. Embassy Dili. The RLA will 
help foster nilc-of-law and legal institutions in Timor-Leste by advising the Timorese Government 
on the development of appropriate laws and regulations, and by offering targeted training and 
support for prosecutors and law enforcement agencies. The RLA will work closely with the 
Office of the Prosecutor General to determine priorities and to strengthen the skills of the 
prosecutors, particularly in priority areas such as domestic violence cases and corruption. 

Investing in People 

Despite some recent progress, Timor-Leste continues to suffer from poor maternal and child health. 
Only 22 percent of deliveries are attended by skilled birth attendants, increasing the risk of 
maternal and newborn deaths due to delivery-related complications. Other major causes of death 
for children under five years of age arc pneumonia, diarrhea, and malaria; high rates of malnutrition 
exacerbate the effects of these diseases. By improving the application, quality, and coverage of 
scientifically proven interventions and practices, it is estimated that 70 percent of the deaths of 
children under 5, approximately 3,000 per year, could be averted. 

Development Assistance (DAI: DA will increase local government capacity to provide water and 
sanitation service delivery to communities living in remote rural areas. Key efforts include 
technical training for local governments to manage and provide quality water and sanitation 
services, installation of new water systems, sanitation and hygiene, and sustainable management of 
natural resources. USAID’s District Water Supply, Sanitation, and Hygiene Program supports the 
objectives of the Paul Simon Water for the Poor Act. 

Global Health Child Survival and Health (GHCSI - USAID: The GHCS will apply scientifically 
proven maternal and child health interventions such as immunization for vaccine-preventable 
childhood diseases, nutrition and micronutrient care, and treatment to prevent malaria, diarrhea, 
and pneumonia. U.S. assistance for family planning and reproductive health is designed to expand 
access to high quality voluntary family planning and reproductive health services and information. 
Family planning programs enhance the ability of couples to plan and decide the number and 
spacing of births, including the timing of the first birth. They also make substantial contributions 
to reducing abortion, maternal and child mortality, and morbidity. 

Economic Growth 

The share of the population living in poverty rose from 40 percent in 200! to nearly 50 percent in 
2007. Unemployment is estimated at 20 percent in urban areas, and 43 percent among youth. 
With over 80 percent of the population engaged in subsistence agriculture, underemployment is 
widespread. Private sector development is hindered by low-skilled workforce. 

Development Assistance (DAI: USAID will increase agricultural productivity, strengthen the 
private sector, and increase economic opportunities. U.S. assistance will focus on improving 
private sector performance, particularly in the agricultural sector, which employs 80 percent of the 
workforce. USAID will strengthen agriculture sector by transferring technologies to producers, 
diversifying the agricultural base, and strengthening small-scale enterprises in villages. These 
programs provide viable skills and generate employment, and thereby help reduce poverty. With 
funding from the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative, USAID will support local 
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communities to improve the quality of their natural environment as well as manage their natural 
resources. USAID will also participate in the Coral Triangle Support Program to develop an 
integrated resource management and conservation plan. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC)’s three-year Threshold Program, which begins in 
FY 2011, will focus on administration of public revenue and local community access to health care. 
DA, GHCS, and INCLF, funds in the democracy and governance and health sectors will reinforce 
the MCC investment without duplicating efforts, and support Timor-Leste’s bid for a full Compact 
in 2014. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorinii and Evaluation: In FY 2010, the USAID Mission conducted two 
portfolio reviews and prepared the annual Performance Plan Report as part of its ongoing efforts to 
monitor progress and assess program performance. In addition, quarterly financial reports and 
pipeline analyses were used to monitor the expenditure rate of projects and inform programming 
and budgeting decisions for the next fiscal year. USAID also conducted evaluations or 
assessments on the following projects: law enforcement assistance, water and sanitation, 
development of independent media, and the demographic and health survey. Plans arc in place to 
conduct midterm and final evaluations in FY 2011. Each activity has a performance management 
plan in place. The data quality is good and considered valid, reliable, and sufficiently precise for 
monitoring performance. In monitoring program perfomiance, USAID also considers how 
projects and achievements support the Government of Timor-Leste’s national priorities. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices: USAID uses 
information from the portfolio reviews, performance reports, and assessments and evaluations to 
make decisions on budget allocations. In FY 2010, the Mission did not make any changes to its 
budget allocations based on performance-related information. Program implementation is on 
track for the majority of the Mission’s activities, and none of the performance measurements 
resulted in the need for major changes in allocating the Budget. 

Relationshin Between Budact and Performance: The largest anticipated impacts from the 
FY 2012 request include expansion of the family planning and matomal and child health program, 
and mitigation of potential impact of climate change on economic and social development. 
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Vietnam 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Vietnam’s rapid economic transfonnation and global integration has lifted millions out of poverty 
and has propelled the country to the ranks of lowcr-middle-incomc status. Despite this success, 
Vietnam’s level of development trails many of its neighbors. U.S. assistance in Vietnam will 
focus on consolidating gains to ensure sustainable economic development and on promoting good 
governance and the rule of law. Assistance projects will deepen regulatory reforms, improve the 
capacity and independence of Vietnam’s judicial and legislative bodies, and promote a more 
vibrant civil society. U.S. assistance will also support Vietnam’s response to climate change and 
other environmental challenges, strengthen the country’s health and education systems, and 
provide assistance to vulnerable populations. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


122,078 

122,078 

■he 





■■■ 


Economic Support Fund 




0 

Foreign Military Financing 



* 


Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

94,978 

94,978 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

400 

400 

* 

650 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

0 

0 

♦ 

550 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

4,200 

4,200 

♦ 

4,200 








12vQA1 






* 

. 0 

TOTALS- 



★ 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY201! 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

VtetuiU' ■ 

134,078 

* 


1 Peace and Security 


♦ 


Development Assistance 

418 



1 .5 iYansnational Crime 


* 


riircigii .Military Financing , 



* 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

hhsd 

* 

. . 

■KSE 





1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

400 

* 


liiternatiniial Narcotics Control and Law ilMsrcement - 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

385 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY2012 

Request 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

4,200 


4,200 

] .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

700 

* 

700 

1.3 Siabili/,alion Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

3.500 

2 Cuveming Ju.stlj and Democratically 

(>,660 

4: 

.5,368 

Development Assistance 


* 

5,203 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,710 

* 

2,100 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,265 

* 

2,603 

2.4 Civil Society 

685 

* 

500 

Kconomic Support Fund 

1,000 


..asB: 0 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,000 


0 

International Narcotics Control and Caw E!ifdi:ccmcnt 

io 


'e,l. ■■ 165 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 


165 

3 Investing in People 

96,67.1 

'is * 

89,428 

Development Assistance ■ 

1,693 

"tfiliiSf 


■1,150 

3.2 Education 

1,000 


3,050 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

693 

* 

1 ,400 

Global Health and Child Survival - State _ 

*94,978 


84;978 

3.1 Health 

94,978 


* 

84,978 

4 Economic Growth 

231.729 


•* 

2:2,700 

Development Assistance 

8J29 


22,700 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,000 

* 

800 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,600 

* 

2,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

400 

* 

400 

4.4 Infrastructure 

315 

* 

500 

4..5 Agriculture 

517 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Compclitiveness 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

4.8 Environment 

1,897 

♦ 

1 7,000 

Economic Support Fund 

15,000 

♦ 

0 

4.8 Environment 

15.000 

♦ 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Vietnam 


■ ' * 

I2SA46 

1 Peace and Security 

wsssm 

* 

7,850 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

700 

* 

YOU 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

5,900 

4: 

6,850 

1.5 'fransnationai Crime 

418 

4= 

300 

2 Governing .Justly and DeiilDCratically 

6,660 


5,368 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,710 

♦ 

2,265 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,265 

* 

2,603 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.4 Civil Society 

685 

* 

500 

3 Investing in People 

II 1. 1 


89,428 

3.1 Health 

94,978 

* 

84,978 

3.2 Education 

1,000 


3,050 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

693 

* 

1,400 

4 Economic Growth 

.M.I.w) 

' ' * 


4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,000 

* 

800 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,600 


2,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

400 

* 

400 

4.4 Infrastructure 

315 

* 

500 

4,5 Agriculture 

517 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,000 

* 

2,000 

4.8 Environment 

16,897 

* 

17,000 

, ■*' -mmi » 

• n.tio-’ 


M. 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

438 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

13,229 

* 

11.920 


Peace and Security 

The United States and Vietnam continue to build an increasingly robust bilateral relationship, 
based on a growing friendship, mutual respect, and a common vision of bilateral and regional 
cooperation. Improving cooperation in the area of defense and security is a reflection of the 
overall improving relationship. Mutual interest in humanitarian assistance and disaster relief, 
search-and-rescue, and maritime security has allowed the defense relationship to accelerate in the 
past three years. With increased cooperation in maintaining regional security, the ability to 
operate and train with Vietnam becomes more important. Helping Vietnam upgrade and 
modernize its military will allow Vietnam to become a more effective regional partner. 

Development Assistance (DA): The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
support national legislation and inter-ministerial coordination to combat human trafficking, 
including forced labor. USAID assistance will improve the quality and coverage of service for 
victims of trafficking and strengthen trafficking awareness and prevention measures. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): As Vietnam’s military undergoes modernization, FMF will 
strengthen and increase Vietnam’s capacity to participate in regional stability operations, 
humanitarian assistance and disaster relief, scarch-and-rcscuc, and global peacekeeping efforts. 
FMF will also improve Vietnam’s air mobility, maritime security, and domain awareness 
capabilities through the provision of equipment such as helicopter spare parts and communications 
equipment. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET will bolster Vietnam’s 
English-language program and other specialized skills training to build Vietnam’s cadre of English 
speakers, which is essential to Vietnam’s participation in regional and international military 
activities. IMET will strengthen Vietnam’s capability to work with the United States and 
participate in regional stability operations, humanitarian assistance and disaster relief, 
search-and-rescue, and international peacekeeping. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): INCLE will provide Vietnam’s 
law enforcement organizations training and technical assistance to combat narcotics trafficking, 
trafficking in persons, and other transnational crimes. INCLE will also help strengthen 
professionalism and aecountabilily among law enforcement agencies and increase bilateral 
cooperation. These efforts will be closely tied to good governance and rulc-of-law programs. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): NADR will 
strengthen the capacity of Vietnam to be a regional nonproliferation leader, eliminate explosive 
remnants of war, and develop comprehensive border trade controls to detect, deter, prevent, and 
interdict illicit transfer of weapons of mass destruction and their components. NADR will also be 
used to strengthen the capacity of the Vietnam Bomb and Mine Action Center, including assistance 
in implementing a national strategy and centralized database to address explosive remnants of war. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Vietnam has undertaken fundamental legal reforms to transition to a more open and rule-based 
economy. Much remains to be done to implement policies fully that arc in place and have started 
to produce results, particularly at the provincial level. The United States will continue to support 
Vietnam in strengthening the rule of law, promoting good governance, and building an active civil 
society. Vietnam’s single-party state is not monolithic, and one of the most promising channels to 
promote good governances is the National Assembly, which has demonstrated increasing 
independence in drafting legislation and greater oversight responsibilities. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will accelerate the transformation of Vietnam’s 
legislative and judicial branches to create more responsive governance systems: promote a more 
independent, transparent, and accountable Judiciary and legislature; and improve labor relations. 

• In coordination with the Danish International Development Agency, the Canadian 
International Development Agency, the Japanese International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA), and the European Union, USAID will strengthen the capacity of Vietnam’s 
National Assembly to coordinate its Judicial and legal reform activities, U.S. resources 
will also build institutional capacity and independence of Vietnam’s Judicial branch. 

• USAID will support Vietnam’s adherence to standards required by the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) and other multilateral trade and investment treaties 

• As part of Vietnam’s comprehensive administrative and regulatory reforms, USAID will 
implement a Regulatory Impact Assessment process, encouraging government to become 
more responsive to the needs of citizens and businesses through public participation, 
transparency, and the strengthening of local governments 

• U.S. assistance will support the National Assembly’s Institute for Legislative Studies to 
improve the quality of research, training, and other legislative support services available to 
National Assembly members 

• USAID will encourage improved land administration through technical assistance for 
revisions of the Law on Land, development of a land management database, and training 
and capacity building for local government officials in land management 

• USAID will also support the development of legislation for local nongovernmental 
organizations and the creation of mechanisms to spur civic participation in lawmaking 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): To promote the rule of law and 
continue critical justice reforms, INCLE will help build Justice sector institutions and improve their 
coordination with relevant law enforcement organizations. 

Investing in People 

Donor support for HIV/AIDS is waning in Vietnam and organizations including the Australian 
Agency for International Development, the World Bank, the United Kingdom Department for 
International Development, and the Clinton Foundation have all announced plans to phase out their 
support over the next two to three years, in the context of developing the President’s Emergency 
Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR)’s Partnership Framework, a joint planning document with the 
Government of Vietnam (GVN), the U.S. Government has led an effort to increase coordination of 
donor activities and to jump-start the discussion on the most effective ways to streamline collective 
support with diminishing resources. As PEPFAR Vietnam funds decrease over time, transparent 
and effective use of the Global Fund portfolio grows increasingly important to reduce 
inefficiencies, lower costs, and achieve maximum impact for the national HIV/AIDS response. 

The United States will also continue to work with Vietnam and international partners to address 
public health efforts, and to contain the spread of avian and pandemic influenza. U.S. assistance 
will be instrumental in helping Vietnam reform its education system in its efforts to assist 
vulnerable and marginalized groups in the Central Highlands. 

Development Assistance (DAj: USAID will support GVN education reforms and assist 
vulnerable groups, including people with disabilities, the poor, and ethnic minority populations. 

• Higher Education: Resources will leverage funding from the private sector and 

U.S. universities to develop more responsive university undergraduate programs. USAID 
will continue to support innovative programs to improve the quality of faculty, 
administration, management, and curricula. These programs will also promote autonomy 
and academic freedom through work on Higher Education accreditation. 

• Social Services: Funding will be used to improve the lives of ethnic minorities in the 
Central Highlands, and support people with disabilities (PWDs) in dioxin-contaminated 
areas in Danang by expanding early detection and intervention programs. USAID 
assistance will also improve local capacity for service provision for PWDs, increase health 
database monitoring, and expand public outreach on dioxin contamination awareness and 
prevention measures. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Vietnam will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country, targeting the most-at-risk populations, 
including people who inject drugs and those engaged in high-risk sexual behavior. 

Economic Growth 

Vietnam has made significant strides in economic growth, poverty reduction, and global economic 
integration over the last decade. However, ongoing global developments and domestic challenges 
(weak legal and judicial systems, low competitiveness, worsening macroeconomic stability, and 
poor infrastructure) generate concern about the sustainability of Vietnam’s economic growth. 
USAID will help Vietnam consolidate their achievements and accelerate future growth. 
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Development Assistance (DA'): USAID programs will promote policy reform and institutional 
capacity building to Further Vietnam’s global economic integration, infrastructure development, 
and economic support for marginalized populations. USAID programs will also support 
initiatives that improve Vietnam’s response to climate change. 

• Funding will strengthen Vietnam’s institutional capacity to implement Vietnam’s 
international commitments in the WTO and other multilateral trade and investment 
agreements 


• Resources will promote private sector development by making national and local 
regulations more conducive to conducting business, by supporting the development of 
capital and security markets, and by promoting competition, consumer protection, and 
regional cooperation 

• Funding will support microfinancc activities to improve income and living standards for 
rural farmers 

• Working in coordination with JICA, U.S. assistance will help Vietnam develop and 
implement a new Public-Private Partnership legal framework for infrastructure financing 
and development 

• Funding for the Prcsidcnl's Global Climate Change Initiative will support development of 
a Low Emissions Development Strategy for Vietnam 

• The United States will support Vietnam’s response to climate change 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID programs undergo yearly portfolio reviews. 
These reviews examine program achievements, challenges, and proposed corrective actions. The 
reviews also assess programs’ compliance with USAID policies and guidance, such as 
environmental compliance and the status of Performance Management Plans. Activity bum rates 
and pipelines arc used to assess financial performance. USAID conducted quality assessments for 
all data reported to Washington. 

In anticipation of the ending of two five-year HIV/AIDS Prevention, Care, and Treatment projects, 
USAID conducted an external program evaluation that provided information about the 
achievements, strengths, gaps, and direction for the remaining year, and guided the design of 
follow-on activities. 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD)’s review of the 
USAID-supported GVN Administrative Reform Project (“Project 30’’) highlighted strengths and 
challenges ahead, and suggested future reforms to capitalize on the results of Project 30 and usher 
in the full range of regulatory reform instruments. 

As part of United States efforts in dioxin remediation, USAID carried out an Environmental 
Assessment that considered potential applicability of various technologies for treatment of dioxin 
contamination in soil and sediments at the Danang Airport. An external evaluation of 
environmental health projects in Danang was also undertaken to inform programming directions in 
the coming years. 
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The ongoing Climate Change Assessment, to be completed in the second quarter of 20 1 1 , will 
guide strategic directions and prioritization of USAID Climate Change interventions in the coming 
years. The ongoing independent evaluation of USAID’s Support for Trade Acceleration (STAR) 
program will identify lessons learned and best practices, and infonn programming for the 
follow-on STAR PLUS. An impact assessment of the current SUCCESS Alliance cocoa project 
in the Central Highlands and an evaluation of the Avian and Pandemic Influenza program will be 
conducted in FY 201 1 to provide key recommendations for future assistance and programming. 
Final FY 201 1 evaluations are being determined. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: As a result of the 
external evaluation of the HIV/AIDS projects, USAID’s follow-on program will focus on 
strengthening civil society organizations to deliver quality services and eventual GVN ownership 
in lino with PEPFAR PHASE II objectives. The OECD’s review of Project 30 recommended that 
Vietnam adopt an overall regulatory reform strategy, starting with the development of a Regulatory 
Impact Assessment for evidence-based policymaking. USAID’s Environmental Assessment of 
the Danang site recommended thermal treatment technology for remediation implementation. 

The Climate Change assessment’s recommendations arc informing USAID’s programming of 
future climate-changc-rclatcd assistance that will include biodiversity conservation and control of 
environmental pollution. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID expects the largest programmatic 
impacts to occur in the education sector, where funding increases will generate significantly more 
interest in public-private partnerships in higher education. USAID will expand mitigation and 
adaptation support in the climate change sector. A significant portion of assistance will be used to 
strengthen health systems, which will improve the ownership and sustainability of the health 
program. 
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State East Asia and Pacific Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The strong United States presence in East Asia as a preeminent trade and investment partner, 
security guarantor, and example of democracy and good governance has greatly facilitated Asia’s 
remarkable transformation into a major engine of global economic growth and stability. 
Construction of a multilateral architecture that solidifies linkages within Asia and with the rest of 
the world presents the next phase of East Asia’s development. Because it is critical that the 
United States remain involved in this process, the East Asia and Pacific (EAP) Regional program 
shapes key partnerships, including the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum, the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF), the Lower 
Mekong Initiative (LMI), and the East Asia Summit. The EAP regional program fulfills the 
President’s commitment to deepen the United States’ relationship with ASEAN, APEC, and the 
region. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 



* 


Economic Support Fund 


12,000 

* 

12,610 

Inlernational Military Education and 'training 


739 

* 

67 .‘i 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,300 

1.300 

* 

1,100 

Nonproliferation, Anlilcrrorisin, Demining and 
Related Programs 

2,172 

2,172 

♦ 

1,100 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTABf^’'" :,C" ' 

I6A22 

16,211 

* 

.,15,485 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

State East Asia and Paeific Regional 

16,211 

* 

15,485 

1 Peace and Security 

5,413 

tl! 

4.320 

Economic Support Fund 

1,202 


1,445 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

907 

* 

900 

1.6 Contltct Mitigation and Reconciliation 

295 

♦ 

.545 

International Military' Education and Training 

739 

* 

675 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

739 

* 

675 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

1,300 


1,100 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,300 

♦ 

l.lOO 

Nonproliferation* Antiterrorism, Deitiinihg and Related 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
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Peace and Security 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): The Department of State will facilitate U.S. involvement with 
multi-country programs and multilateral organizations including ASEAN and ARE, the principal 
(bra for Asia-Pacific transnational security issues. The Department of State will support ARE 
disaster-preparedness, including joint civil-military coordination and capacity-building activities. 
These activities arc designed to encourage ARE to focus on transnational security cooperation and 
diplomacy. ARE will also focus on promoting capacity-building of nonproliferation and 
disarmament, as well as the light against transnational crime and terrorism. 

The Department of State will use the APEC process to support projects that protect the region’s 
economy (including financial and trade systems) from terrorist attack or other risks of abuse, 
combat financial crimes and money laundering, and enforce intellectual property rights, APEC 
has also built the region’s trade and transportation systems to recover from catastrophic disruption. 

Cooperative programs with ASEAN respond to the President’s November 2009 mandate under the 
joint statement of the United States-ASEAN Leaders’ Meeting to combat transnational crime, 
including human trafficking, money laundering, and other financial crimes. 

International Military Training and Education (IMET): IMET programs of South Pacific island 
nations including Kiribati, Nauru, Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, and 
Vanuatu arc consolidated into one regional portfolio to increase flexibility in allocating funds 
among these small nations. IMET is intended to strengthen host-nation maritime security 
capabilities, enhance the professionalism of the forces, and build a stronger bilateral defense 
relationship. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): INCLE will build the 
capabilities of law enforcement officials in the EAP region to fight transnational crime. 

U.S. assistance will focus on strengthening cooperation between police in neighboring Southeast 
Asian countries, and in the region as a whole to address cross-border crimes and to enhance the 
security and stability of the EAP region. Assistance may include but is not limited to training and 
technical assistance, limited equipment donations, infrastructure support, study tours, seminars, 
and support for multilateral training missions and exercises. Assistimee projects will complement 
ongoing bilateral efforts in Southeast Asia, and may incorporate bilateral assistance programs into 
regionally funded activities. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Regional NADR 
funds support a comprehensive approach to U.S. national security by addressing the wide array of 
existing threats posed by terrorist organizations and criminal networks. Programs will continue to 
focus on the Tri-Border countries (Philippines, Indonesia, and Malaysia), as well as on other 
countries that arc members of ASEAN, to build U.S. partners’ capacities to address 
counterterrorism, border security, nonproliferation of WMD, transnational crime, narcotics 
trafficking, and anticorruption, NADR funds will also provide for additional equipment and 
training. Multilateral technical assistance and capacity building will be implemented in 
cooperation with ASEAN. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Economic Support Funds (ESP): The Department of State will support good governance in the 
public sector, as w'ell as anticorruption initiatives through ASEAN and APEC. ESF will promote 
good governance, the rule of law, and human rights in the wake of ASEAN’s creation of a 
high-level human rights body and council on women’s and children’s rights. APEC initiatives 
will support the development and implementation of anticorruption and transparency measures in 
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the Asia-Pacific region. In addition, ESF will support the development and implementation of 
APEC’s regulatory refonns. 

Investing in People 

Economic Support Funds (ESFt: The United States will support APEC and ASEAN programs 
aimed at strengthening basic and higher education. ASEAN will include initiatives announced by 
the President to expand and improve English language and other technical training, a high priority 
for governments that arc increasingly engaging with the United States and international institutions 
like the World Trade Organization. APEC will promote human resources development that 
supports more balanced, inclusive, innovative, sustainable, and secure growth. 

Economic Growth 

Economic Support Funds (ESFT The United States will support APEC programs that address 
trade and investment (including standards and elimination or reduction in non-tariff barriers to 
trade), food security and safety, innovation and entrepreneurship, small and medium-sized 
enterprises, green growth, and energy security (including deployment of clean energy technology 
and low-carbon development strategics). Cooperative programs with ASEAN will support the 
joint statements from the 2009 and 2010 United States-ASEAN Leaders Meetings, which called for 
enhanced trade and investment in order to expand economic opportunities in both the United States 
and ASEAN. The United States and ASEAN will pursue programs to support trade facilitation, 
ASEAN connectivity, and the rule of law that will make ASEAN an attractive and productive 
destination for U.S. exports and investment. 

The Department of State will support key environmental and clean energy projects and programs 
with ASEAN, APEC, the LMI, and across the region, particularly efforts to promote energy 
efficiency and security, water security, and environmental preservation, including tropical forests. 
The Department of State will coordinate with the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID)’s Regional Development Mission for Asia (RDMA) and the State Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific Affairs on identifying and prioritizing environmental 
initiatives and projects in the region. Programming will include initiatives on low-carbon 
transportation, buildings and urban infrastructure, projects to facilitate trade in environmental 
goods and services, and small environmental projects in the region implemented by the Regional 
Environmental Offices in Bangkok and Suva to catalyze civil society engagement in environmental 
management. Department of State will also protect areas of environmental significance such as 
Borneo and the Mekong Delta through sustained engagement in the multilateral Heart of Borneo 
and LMI programs. 

In promoting trade and investment, the United States will develop best practices in promoting 
private investment; reducing regulatory burdens to encourage business, especially small and 
medium enterprises; increasing understanding of the importance of good corporate governance for 
increased investment flows and investor confidence; coordinating with other major economies in 
the region on energy efficiency standards and reduction of greenhouse gas emissions; and training 
food safety practitioners on regulatory best practices. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Economic Support Funds (ESF): U.S. humanitarian assistance will be devoted to APEC-linked 
programs designed to increase cooperation, coordination, and awareness among emergency 
management agencies; strengthen business and community resilience against disasters; and 
facilitate the use of public-private partnerships. As part of the President’s pledge to strengthen 
disaster response in the region, ESF will also support the establishment of the ASEAN 
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Humanitarian Assistance Center and implementation of an ASEAN Multi-Hazard Early Warning 
System. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: U.S. agencies managing foreign assistance programs in 
the EAP region monitor progress through regular reporting and site visits. The Department of 
Defense monitors all IMET recipients upon completion of training in U.S. schools by tracking their 
progress through the military ranks. Each USAID activity is guided by a performance 
management plan, and all performance indicators arc subject to data quality assessments. In 
FY 2010, USAID used semiannual portfolio reviews to inform planning and to gauge pcrfomiancc. 
USAID’s RMDA implements the majority of the Department of State programs, including ASEAN 
and APEC activities. RDMA conducts thorough reporting on all its programming. 

In August 2007, the Government of Indonesia proposed the Coral Triangle Initiative (CTI), a new 
multilateral partnership to safeguard the region’s extraordinary marine and coastal biological 
resources. Since welcoming the CTI in the APFiC Declaration of 2007, 21 leaders from across 
Asia recognized the importance of regular monitoring as a critical function in evaluating the 
progress of the CTI. Each partner in the region, including the Department of Stale and USAID, 
plans meetings and events to draft and present CTI National Plans of Action that monitor and 
evaluate the CTI. Moreover, the Department of State hosts regular interagency meetings that 
include nongovernmental organization implemcnters to examine the progress of various aspects of 
this long-term project. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The Department 
of State makes decisions that will maximize pcrfomiancc, and regularly consults with USAID and 
other subject-matter technical experts to obtain information and advice on its programs. 

The Tri-Nation Heart of Borneo (HOB) Initiative in the contiguous forests stretching across 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and Brunei on the island of Borneo, represents a collaborative effort to 
conserve an estimated 24 million hectares of biodiversity-rich equatorial rainforests covering a 
third of the island of Borneo. To ensure effective implementation, the HOB Initiative has 
developed monitoring activities and information sharing mechanisms that help the Department of 
State and USAID establish funding levels contingent on progress achieved in tri-border 
enforcement of anti-poaching and -trafficking laws, mapping of protected reserves, and training of 
law enforcement, legal, and judicial sectors in each of the three countries. Based on a January 
2010 visit to protected areas designated through the HOB Initiative, a team from the Department of 
State, USAID, and other U.S. Government agencies concluded that additional funding would 
leverage recent gains in program goals. 

Relationship Between Budget and Pcrfonnancc: Funding is allocated to the highest priorities 
through programs that arc proven performers. If there is a performance issue, a thorough internal 
review is held, and changes arc made based on revised programmatic choices that reinforce 
U.S. strategic priorities. For example, the Department of State is monitoring and evaluating 
performance of the INCLE programs begun in FY 20 1 0. The Department of State Criminal 
Justice Sector Assessment Rating Tool may also be used to conduct a more thorough assessment of 
the countries’ resource and programmatic needs. 
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USAID Regional Development Mission-Asia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) Regional Development Mission for 
Asia (RDMA) implements initiatives to strengthen regional cooperation, provide strong leadership 
in regional economic governance, mitigate transnational threats to stability, improve health 
systems, combat human trafficking, improve food insecurity, and address global climate change 
and other critical environmental issues. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
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FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

L.S.AIl) Kcgiunal Dcvciiipiiicnt .Mission-Asia (RD.Vl/A) 

58,640 

* 


1 Peace and Security 



. 1,300 

1.5 Transnational Crime 


* 

1,300 

3 Investing in People 

■■BIM 

* 

111,240 

3.1 Health 

2 1 ,490 

* 

18,240 

4 F.cnnpmic Growth 

35,850 

* 

39,200 

4.2 Trade cind investment 

0 


1,625 

4.5 Agriculture 
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* 
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4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1 ,625 

* 

1,625 

4.8 Environment 

31,225 

* 

32,950 

of which: Objective 6 

5,188 


5,864 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

905 


485 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

4,283 

* 

5,379 


Peace and Security 

Trafficking in Persons remains one of the top priorities of the United States in Asia. Economic 
challenges, increasingly mobile populations, and the desire of millions of young people in Asia to 
get ahead leave many young Asians susceptible to one of the worst forms of modern day slavery: 
human trafficking. While efforts continue to fight human trafficking, hundreds of thousands of 
young people arc still tricked and coerced into the worlds of labor c.xploitation, domestic servitude, 
sexual exploitation, and slavery. As Asia’s economics react to global financial fluctuations, 
ongoing attention to raising societal awareness about human trafficking remains critical. 

Development A.ss is tancc Fund (DA): The anti-trafficking-in-persons program aims to raise 
awareness and increase prevention of trafficking in persons across Asia through on-air, online, and 
on-thc-ground events, including the production of documentaries, short films and antitrafficking 
materials, and multimedia campaigns. The program creates a regional platform to develop an 
infonned citizenry with greater awareness about trafficking and exploitation, and addresses both 
supply and demand for human trafficking while .strengthening joint efforts with law enroreement 
and advocacy through engagement with governments, nongovernmental organizations, and other 
antitrafficking campaigners and advocates. 

Investing in People 

Social factors such as poverty, dense living conditions, interregional migration and movement, 
emerging drug resistance to tuberculosis (TB) and malaria, and close human-animal habitation all 
contribute to Asia’s high rates of infectious diseases. .Additionally, support to detect and regulate 
counterfeit and substandard medicines is critical to limit the threat of drug resistance developing in 
certain strains of malaria and TB. 

USAID adopts the Global Health Initiative principle in strengthening health systems, improving 
metrics through monitoring and evaluation, and promoting research and innovation. RDMA 
programs focus on HIV/AIDS, TB, malaria, and avian influenza prevention, care, and treatment at 
the country level and though its regional platform. These programs aim to increase Southeast 
Asian countries’ abilities to respond effectively to infectious diseases. This prevention and 
response strategy includes developing innovative public health interventions to increase access to 
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health services for populations that arc highly vulnerable to infectious diseases; strengthening local 
partners’ ability to manage the technical and administrative requirements of ongoing and future 
programs, as well as their ability to oversee drug quality and management; improving the local, 
national, and regional health-related policies; and increasing government and organizational access 
to data and information that allows for evidence-based and informed decision-making. 

Lack of access to clean water supply and basic .sanitation in Asia has led to high rates of child 
mortality from preventable waterborne illness, as well as lost economic productivity. RDMA 
activities will extend access to clean water and sanitation for hundreds of thousands of people, and 
reduce the incidence of diarrheal disease and other waterborne illnesses. 

Development Assistance tPAL In support of the Paul Simon Water for the Poor Act, RDMA will 
continue to increase access to clean water and sanitation services to the poor through public-private 
partnerships and regional knowledge sharing. RDMA activities will stimulate private sector 
participation in the provision of affordable household water treatment, sanitation, and hygiene 
products to the rural poor. Working with Asian water utilities, local and national governments, 
and community organizations, RDMA will also replicate proven best practices for improving and 
extending access to water and sanitation services based on the successes from WaterLinks, an 
innovative utility-to-utility “twinning” partnership program between Chinese, other Asian, and 
U.S. water utilities. Since women play a pivotal role in water and sanitation services as household 
managers, USAID will incoiporate gender in all program plans and activities. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - State: The HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional 
effort to increase capacity for effective responses to infectious disca.ses. USAID and the Centers 
for Disease Control will continue to develop a comprehensive intervention model replicated by the 
Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria (GFATM) in other sites. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: The HIV/AIDS program is part of a regional 
effort to increase capacity for effective responses to infectious diseases. With FY 2012 funding, 
USAID will continue to evaluate and document regional networks and replicate national models 
leveraging GFATM resources. Coordination among government, nongovernmental 
organizations, GFATM, and other donors is facilitated by the United States through participation in 
government and multilateral meetings, and participation on the GFATM country coordinating 
mechanism. 

The TB program will build on current successful programs to strengthen capacity of regional 
laboratory and human resources to mitigate the .spread of muitiplc-drug-rcsistant (MDR) TB and to 
improve diagnostics and treatment with quality TB dmgs. The FY 20 1 2 TB funds will support the 
Regional Model Center initiative to provide training targeted to national TB programs on the 
adoption and implementation of proven strategies to combat MDR-TB and TB/HIV co-infection. 

Malaria activities will provide services and care to improve the health of vulnerable populations, 
while limiting the spread of resistance to antimalarial medications. Malaria projects will focus on 
improving case management and diagnostics. 

Economic Growth 

Among USAID/RDMA’s top priorities are Asia’s greenhouse gas emissions and its high 
vulnerability to climate change. RDMA addresses these through the development of clean energy, 
sustainable landscapes, and adaptation and resilience strategies; and the promotion of biodiversity 
conservation. East Asia is important to the United States and international efforts to address 
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climate change, due both to its significant and growing greenhouse gas emissions (projected to be 
approaching half the world total by 2030), and its vulnerability to climate change. 

RDM A programs also directly support cooperation with the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) in trade and investment, education, human rights, combating transnational 
crime, and disaster management. U.S. assistance improves the region’s competitiveness through 
economic integration in ASEAN’s priority sectors, including textiles, and through the 
establishment of a regional Single Window for customs clearance that will reduce the cost and time 
required to processes transactions, and stem corruption. These programs contribute directly to 
ASEAN’s goal of establishing an integrated Economic Community by 2015. 

The USAID/RDMA food security program will expand intrarcgional food commodity trade in 
Southeast Asia. The program will build the capacity of the ASEAN Secretariat to address regional 
food insecurity through implementation of the ASEAN Strategic Plan of Action for Food Security, 
as well as improve the poliey and regulatory environment for trade. A second focus of the 
program is strengthening regional public and private sector engagement in agriculture to improve 
access to information and tcehnology in order to limit the risks associated with trade. The 
assistance addresses a broad range of practical measures to promote trade and investment, share 
experiences and best practices, and increase access to market information and new technology in 
the agricultural sector. 

Development Assistance ( DA): RDMA’s programs will address Asia’s predominant share of 
global greenhouse gas emissions and bolster opportunities to partner with the United States to 
address Asia’s vulnerability to climate change and associated severe environmental conditions. 
RDMA will also continue to work with ASEAN to build an even stronger and more integrated 
regional economy that brings along its weakest members as part of the overall 
United States-ASEAN partnership to maintain regional security and stability. 

RDMA will support the following priorities as they relate to the President’s Feed the Future 
Initiative: efforts to address climate change and biodiversity conservation, strengthening regional 
approaehes to food security, and efforts to improve nutrition among poor and vulnerable groups. 

RDMA will expand and build on efforts to catalyze financing, investments, public-private 
partnerships, and harmonized standards for clean energy technologies and industries. 

Additionally, RDMA will address sustainable management and regulatory enforcement of natural 
resources to conserve high-value biological diversity as well as to reduce carbon emissions from 
deforestation and land degradation. RDMA will continue to combat illegal wildlife trade and 
strengthen capacity in managing coastal and marine resources. 

RDMA will bolster key initiatives within ASEAN’s Blueprint for Economic Integration to create a 
single market and manufacturing base in the region. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID./RDMA assessed the impact of several of its 
programs, including an innovative eountcr-trafficking-in-persons campaign, efforts in the health 
sector to prevent the spread of HIV, and accomplishments associated with its environmental 
programs. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID/RDMA 
assessed the impact of its countcr-trafficking-in-pcrsons campaign that was conducted through 
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social marketing media and broadcast in more than 20 countries, with a potential reach to 300 
million households in Asia. In FY 201 0, the campaign effectiveness was evaluated using pre- and 
post-intervention surveys surrounding events in specific locations. Survey results showed that the 
program’s methodology for impact assessment was effective across a range of markets in Asia, 
including both rural and urban environments, and illustrates that interventions (documentaries, 
concerts, etc.) have caused a significant reduction in the number of individuals considered most at 
risk of trafficking. 

In FY 2010, the HIV program demonstrated strong achievements against its targets, with partners 
reaching over 50,000 people in Thailand with HIV prevention education, as well as Voluntary 
Counseling and Testing and Sexually Transmitted Infection services. 

USAID also conducted a regional biodiversity assessment to guide future programming, which led 
to the design of a new five-year follow-on program to combat illegal wildlife trafficking in Asia. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: RDMA expects to achieve significant impacts 
with FY 2012 funding. Through the U.S. Embassy and RDMA collaboration, FY 201 2 funds will 
provide continued support to design and implement future activities supporting the successful 
countcr-trafficking-in-pcrsons campaign. Building on demonstrated achievements described 
above, FY 2012 HIV/AIDS funds will continue to support capacity-building of community-based 
organizations; increase educational outreach, risk reduction, and condom promotion targeted to 
inost-at-risk populations; and increase accessibility to counseling and HIV testing. Further, 
USAID will continue to support and expand efforts to promote the sustainable management of 
wildlife, timber, and fisheries and to combat illegal trade in natural resources through both a new 
five-year program and increased efforts to promote policy development, training, increased 
enforcement capacity, promotion of science-based decision making, and demonstration site 
activities. FY 2012 environment activities will focus on U.S. foreign policy goals and 
commitments in support of the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative as well as the 
Framework Convention on Climate Change, the Convention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species, the Convention on Biological Diversity, and the Lower Mekong Initiative. 
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Europe and Eurasia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S, foreign assistance in Europe and Eurasia remains critical to ensuring stability through the 
development of democratic systems of government and free market economics. The focus of 
U.S. policy in the region is to integrate the countries of the Caucasus and Eurasia’s reformers into 
the Euro-Atlantic community, ensure the stability of the western Balkans while promoting the 
Euro-Atlantic integration of countries in the region, support bilateral engagement with Russia 
while emphasizing human rights and democracy, and provide continued security assistance to those 
partners in the region that engage with the United States on global challenges, including 
counterterrorism, countcrnarcotics, and coalition operations in Afghanistan and peacekeeping 
operations cisew'hcrc. 

In Eurasia, the request focuses support on countries that have demonstrated a clear orientation 
toward democratic and economic reform. Following a significant influx of assistance in the wake 
ofGcorgia’s August 2008 conflict with Russia, United States assistance to Georgia continues to 
support long-term efforts including fostering the development of stable democratic institutions, 
promoting sustainable and broad-based economic growth, reducing endemic corruption, and 
addressing challenges to the country’s health care and education systems. In Ukraine, the 
United States will continue to promote the development of sustainable institutions that advance 
democracy, nuclear security, nonproliferation, the rule of law, energy security, human rights, and 
economic growth, in Moldova, the United States seeks to support ongoing refonns that improve 
democratic processes, help diversify export markets, and lessen energy dependence. In 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, U.S, assistance works to promote free market and democratic reforms 
that will enhance long-term growth and stability, in Belarus, U.S. assistance works to advance 
basic rights and freedoms by strengthening civil society, independent media, and democratic 
political parties, and by supporting private sector growth. 

in the western Balkans, U.S. assistance emphasizes fulfilling criteria for Euro-Atlantic and 
European integration, essential to the region’s long-term stability. F.fforts to bolster democratic 
institutions, strengthen the rule of law, encourage tolerance, and promote economic development 
through enhanced trade, investment, and job creation arc encouraged by the prospect of European 
Union (BU) and North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) membership. However, an 
ethnically charged political environment continues to pose challenges, notably in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, where efforts to consolidate state-level institutions continue, and in Serbia, where 
failure to come to terms with Kosovo’s independence hinders regional cooperation and could pose 
an obstacle to Serbia’s EU aspirations. The FY 2012 request focuses resources on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to promote efforts to establish more effective government structures and expand 
economic opportunity, thereby enhancing progress towards European integration, while supporting 
international efforts to strengthen the country’s stability. Although assistance to Kosovo is 
reduced in FY 2012, U.S. priorities remain the consolidation of political and economic reform 
while strengthening Kosovo’s institutions and the rule of law. in the FY 2012 request, the 
United States also seeks to support reforms in Serbia and to keep Macedonia, Albania, and 
Montenegro moving toward full Euro-Atlantic integration. 

in Russia, U.S. assistance emphasizes democratic development through support for civil society, 
independent media, the rule of law, and human rights. Conflict mitigation programs in the North 
Caucasus region aim to reduce the threat of instability. Simultaneously, U.S. assistance to Russia 
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seeks to strengthen cooperation in areas of mutual national interest, including border control, health 
initiatives, and combating trafficking in persons and transnational crime. 

U.S. assistance also supports European coalition partners in their deployments to Afghanistan and 
assists in the modernization and long-term reforms that arc improving the capability of these 
countries to meet their NATO obligations. In countries such as Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria, 
U.S. training and equipment continues to support security partnerships that allow the recipients to 
undertake operations in Afghanistan and peacekeeping missions elsewhere, lessening the burden 
on U.S. forces. Despite a decrease in the amount requested for security assistance, the 
United States strongly supports the development of security institutions in these partner countries. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 
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5,34,5 


1,450 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

9,830 

* 

10,295 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomi 

5.874 

* 

12,465 

2 tioverning Justly and Oemocratically 

234,938 

' C,, II 

' 210,013 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

234,938 

1 i ' * 

210,013 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

60,220 

* 

57,982 

2.2 Good Governance 

53,992 

* 

52,733 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

19,889 


18,944 

2.4 Civil Society 

100,837 

* 

80,354 

3 Investing in People „ , 

89,331 


75,541 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

■ 56,353 

• ; ■■ ■ % 

28,863 

3.1 Health 

36,780 

* 

18,434 

3.2 Education 

13,033 

* 

5,733 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

6,540 

♦ 

4,696 

Economic Support Fund 

5,000 


0 

3.2 Education 

5,000 

♦ 

0 

' global Health and Child Survival - State 

13,378 

* 

.v,';:";32,228 

3.1 Health 

13,378 

* 

32,228 

Clobal Health and Child Survival - USAID 

14,600 

* 

14,450 

3.1 Health 

14.600 


14,450 

4 Economic Growth 

167,272 

* 

.140,535 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

167,272 



140,535 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1 1,588 

sf: 

7,240 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

13,649 


13,693 

4.3 Financial Sector 

10.5X1 

ip 

7,370 

4.4 Inlraslructure 

33,354 

* 

25,873 

4.5 Agriculture 

28,03(1 

* 

1 8.570 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

57,510 

* 

60,736 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

9,809 

* 

4,053 

4.8 Environment 

2,75 1 

* 

3,000 

5 Humnhitarian Assistance 

10, .504 

* 

8,352 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

10,504 

* 

8,352 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

10,504 

* 

8,352 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201! 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


« , » 1 


V 744,t‘»5 




Mll.t'l 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

5,345 


1,450 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

34,360 

* 

34,197 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

222,635 

* 

205,384 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

1,419 


1,448 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 


* 

6,330 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 


2* ajilf l)i 



. 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

60,220 

umiii 

57,982 

2.2 Good Governance 

53,992 


52,733 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

19,889 


18,944 

2.4 Civil Society 



80,354 



■ . 

75.541 

3.1 Health 


* 

65,112 

3.2 Education 


* 

5,733 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


* 

4,696 

4,1‘ConQniicCiuvtl^ ^ 


. ^7^ 

140. ns 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 




4.2 Trade and Investment 


♦ 


4.3 Financial Sector 

10,581 



4.4 Infrastructure 

33,354 



4.5 Agriculture 




4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 




4.7 Economic Opportunity 




4.8 Environment 



■ibd 



. 


1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

10.504 


8,552 


.. ■ 


S0.'’5(l 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

6,371 

* 

7,622 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

44,646 

♦ 

43,128 


Peace and Security 

Funding under this Objective facilitates the participation of partners in coalition and peacekeeping 
operations; combats the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD); supports reform, 
professionalization, and capacity-building of militaries, law-cnforccment agencies, border guards, 
and customs officials; promotes integration into Euro-Atlantic institutions by supporting reform, 
increasing interoperability, and building the niche capacities of military forces; supports the work 
of the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe; and builds host-government capacity 
to address transnational threats including terrorism, organized crime, and trafficking in persons, 
narcotics, and WMD components. 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance programs support free, fair, and competitive political processes and elections; 
improve governance; facilitate anticorruption efforts; support institutional reform and checks and 
balances; strengthen the justice sector; promote the development of and access to balanced 
information; build civil society organizations and enhance their capacities to advocate for positive 
and constructive political, economic, and social reforms; empower activists and human rights 
monitors throughout the region, including in authoritarian societies; and provide exposure to 
democratic practices and values through civic education, speakers’ programs, and small grants to 
civil society organizations. 

Investing in People 

U.S. health programs continue to address major threats, including HIV/AIDS and drug-resistant 
tuberculosis, while helping the region’s countries restructure their health care systems in order to 
deliver services more effectively. All of these efforts arc being implemented as part of the Global 
Health Initiative (GHl), which the President announced in May 2009. The GUI represents a new 
business model for delivering the broad range of U.S. health investments. This model will help 
achieve significant health improvements and create an effective, efficient, and country-led platform 
for the sustainable delivery of essential health care and public health programs. The resulting 
improvements in health will, in turn, help create confidence among citizens that the transition to a 
froc-market, democratic system is actually improvcing their quality of life. Funding will support 
programming to develop local capacity to prevent and treat infectious diseases, and improve 
primary, maternal, child, and reproductive health standards and practices. U.S. programs also 
further both higher and primary education reform. Working with teachers, university professors, 
and education officials, the United States seeks to improve curricula and in.struction, with the goal 
of creating the skills-basc needed for effective participation in the economy. 

Economic Growth 

Funding continues to be needed for economic and private sector reform, particularly in relation to 
economic regulation and market refomts. Programs also support energy-sector privatization, 
efficiency, and transparency; strengthen the business environment; promote trade and investment; 
advance participation in international economic institutions; promote improved revenue collection, 
budgeting processes, and banking systems; stimulate job creation; support private-sector regulatory 
reform; and enable access to credit for small- and medium-sized enterprises. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Funding will support the provision of shelter, medical care, counseling, education, and W'atcr and 
sanitation for displaced persons; provide food aid for vulnerable groups; and procure and deliver 
commodities donated by U.S.-based private voluntary organizations, including medicines, 
equipment, clothing, and food, to improve conditions in schools, clinics, orphanages, and homes 
for the elderly. 


Linkages with the IVlillcnnium Challenge Corporation 

Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) programs arc a significant factor in this region. There 
are throe Compacts currently in operation: Moldova’s entered into force in September 20 1 0, 
Amienia’s will expire in September 2011, and Georgia was recently selected as eligible for a 
follow-on Compact. The MCC programs arc designed to underpin and reinforce all other 
U.S. investments without duplicating efforts. 
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Albania 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

IJ.S. assistance to Albania seeks to reinforce the country’s partnership with the United States on 
security issues and strengthen Albania’s rule of law by helping the country investigate and 
prosecute eorrupt practices, close down criminal networks, and support democratic institutions. 
U.S. support also aims to increase Albania’s internal stability and accelerate its integration into the 
Euro-Atlantic community by boosting economic growth and strengthening w'orkforcc 
development. This assistance will bo implemented by a number of U.S. Government agencies, 
including the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) and the U.S. Departments of 
State and Defense. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

adjusted Total (Enduring + War Supp) 


S .^29,521 

* 

22,650 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 


22,000 


16,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

3,000 

3,000 

* 


International Military Education and training 

950 

962 

* 

1,000 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

2,650 

3,559 

♦ 

2,650 


BB 




N«n‘War SupBlemenbil . * 

HBHE 




TOTTli. .. I R 






Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


29421 


22 6511 


rH 11.494 


9,757 


2 ^5^ 


.3.107 


3,473 

* 

3,107 


500 

* 

0 



* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,000 


■HP 

liiternalioiial Military Edilfcathtn tutd TlHinbig 

962 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 




^ollpFolifL■^ation, Antitorrorlsm, Deminiug and Related 
Prngrams 


*?: .vt 

T. » 'J.7 .'■* • • iV 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


* 

650 

1 1 Siahili/ation Opcnuions and Security Sector Refonn 

2,909 

* 

2,000 

2 (luvi-rniDg Justly and DrmucraticaUy 

7.47K 


8,224 

.\ssistancc for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

7,47S 

* 

8,224 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

4,922 

* 

3,785 

2.2 Good Ciovernance 

1,160 

* 

3,694 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,396 


745 

3 1 nvesting in People 

2,300 

* 


Assistance for ICurope, Eurasia and Central Asia 

i;;:|U»2,5(K) 

* 

“■'krtv. 0 

3.1 Health 

2,500 

* 

0 

4 Economic Growth 




4,669 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

8,049 


4,669 

4.2 Trade and Inveslmenl 

700 

* 

800 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1 ,207 

* 

910 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1 ,050 

* 

1,050 

4.5 Agriculture 

1 ,650 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

3,442 

* 

1,909 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Albania 7 

iiiaPBCTi 

* 


1 Peace and Security 




1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

650 


650 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

10,344 

♦ 

9,107 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

500 

* 

0 

2 Gdyeirning Justly and Democratically 

X,m 


8,224 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

4,922 

* 

3,785 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,160 

* 

3,694 

2.4 Civil Society 

1,396 

* 

745 

3 Investingin 'People S'l;"?:;;-: 

2,500 

* 

0 

3.1 Health 

2,500 

* 

0 

4 Economic Gtbwth 

8,049 


4,669 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

700 

♦ 

800 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1 ,207 

* 

910 

4.4 infrastructure 

1 ,050 

* 

1,050 

4.5 Agriculture 

1 ,650 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

3,442 

♦ 

1,909 

of which; Objective 6 

1,295 

* 

1,054 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

140 

* 

100 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,155 

* 

954 


Peace and Security 

The United Stales supports Albania’s goal of full integration into Euro-Atlantic institutions and 
being an effective member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), Albania is a strong 
supporter of and participant in coalition operations and continues to contribute troops in 
Afghanistan. It has also participated in peacekeeping operations in the region and elsewhere. 
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Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA>: U.S. assistance will improve the 
organization and professional standards of law enforcement staff and structures, specifically in the 
areas of combating transnational and organized crime, including trafficking in persons, combating 
terrorism, interdicting weapons of mass destruction, and cutting sources of terrorist financing. 

Foreign Military Financing fFMFl: The focus of U.S. assistance is to help develop and modernize 
the Albanian Armed Forces in order to provide a better-prepared and more NATO-interoperable 
force. FMF funding supports Albania’s NATO integration and participation in coalition 
operations. Funding will support defense advisers, and support Albania’s goal of developing a 
motorized infantry battalion. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Funding will provide training and 
technical support to bolster the development of modem and technologically capable Euro-Atlantic 
integrated defense structures, including the development of trained administrative support and 
planning capabilities. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Programs fNADR): Funding supports 
training and technical assistance to help Albania be an effective U.S. partner in counterterrorism 
coordination and in demilitarization. NADR funds for the Conventional Weapons Destruction 
program will continue to support range demolition and safety oversight operations that are 
eliminating unstable munitions, while improving indigenous explosive ordnance disposal 
capabilities. Together, these activities reduce threats of illicit proliferation and unintended 
explosion. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

One of the priorities of the United States is to improve governance and respect for the rule of law in 
Albania. This requires a eomprehensi vc effort to strengthen the justice sector, counter corruption, 
improve governance at the central and local levels, and improve accountability in the public sector 
and the judiciary. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEF.CAt: The United States will work to 
promote rule of law in Albania by increasing the fairness, transparency, and efficiency of the court 
system; expanding access to justice; and strengthening legal education. U.S. assistance will focus 
on consolidating government decentralization by helping municipal governments improve asset 
management, quality service delivery, transparency, urban planning, and other competencies. The 
United States will help Albania’s nongovernmental organizations advocate on behalf of citizens 
and promote government accountability. U.S. programs will strengthen independent audit and 
oversight institutions that detect and deter corrupt practices, build the capacity of prosecutors, 
promote cooperation between prosecutors and police, and assist in reforming criminal procedure 
legislation and the Constitution, with a view to making the justice system more accountable to the 
Albanian people. In addition, the United States will provide technical support for the upcoming 
2013 Parliamentary elections. 

Economic Growth 

As a result of decades of isolation, Albania lags behind most of its neighbors in economic 
development and the condition of its infrastructure. Sustained economic growth is critical to 
advancing Albania's Euro-Atlantic integration and sustaining its role as a stabilizing force in the 
Balkans. Reducing unemployment and promoting private enterprise arc essential elements for 
long-term internal stability. Although the economy shows positive signs of growth, fueled by 
macroeconomic stability and remittances, it remains fragile and vulnerable to the broader economic 
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downturns in the region. To assure sustained, broad-based economic growth, Albania must 
improve domestie production and improve its trade balance. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia tAEECAt: U.S. support will have four areas of 
focus. First, the United States will help Albania improve the productivity, value chains, 
marketing, and competitiveness of private-sector enterprises. Second, the United States will 
support reforms that stimulate domestic and foreign investment in Albania and export of Albanian 
goods, particularly to European Union countries. Third, the United States will play an important 
role in improving Albania’s information and communication technology infrastructure in fields 
ranging from cyber security to e-business. Fourth, U.S. programs will continue to reform the 
Albanian financial system in order to strengthen the banking sector and increase public access to 
capital markets. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, the U.S, Embas.sy in Tirana regularly 
conducted Mission-wide and agcncy-spccific reviews to evaluate programmatic and financial 
performance. USAID carried out an annual portfolio review as well as comprehensive 
assessments of its programs in the rule of law and governance sectors. USAID also conducted an 
assessment of the information and communication technology sector and a gender assessment that 
will be integrated into all USAID programming. Finally, USAID started a Country Development 
Cooperation Strategy process that will be completed in FY 201 1 and address the strategic direction 
of USAID activities in Albania for FY 2012 through FY 2016. As part of the law enforcement 
assistance managed by tlic Department of State, the Department of Justice carried out a toclinical 
analysis of Border Police biometric passport control processing times, which led to a 
reconfiguration of hardware and software resulting in a significantly reduced processing time while 
integrating automated International Criminal Police Organization database queries for every 
traveler and vehicle. Quarterly evaluations of the Department of State’s criminal justice 
programming have enabled Albania’s Joint Investigative Unit (JIU) to advance at a more rapid pace 
and to bring more complex eases against higher-level officials. The JiU now serves as a model for 
six additional units throughout Albania, many of which arc staffed by JIU alumni. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices: Based on Mission 
strategic priorities and sector assessments, the United States plans to increase its focus on the rule 
of law in FY 2012. The USAID nilc-of-iaw assessment highlighted the need to increase the 
performance and transparency of courts, and strengthen capacity of attorneys and judges. The 
Department of State’s FY 2012 criminal justice programming includes reduced levels of equipment 
purcha.scs. The Albanian police force has increased its commitment to sustain its information 
technology systems independently. This improvement was brought about through performance 
analysis and increased training lor police programmers. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Funding at the FY 2012 proposed levels will 
allow continued .support for U.S, priorities of strengthening the rule of law and acccleratiiig 
Albania’s integration into the Euro-Atiantic community. All governance, rulo-of-law, and 
economic development programs noted above will have a direct and positive impact on both 
priorities. 
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Armenia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance to Armenia continues to support democratic, economic, and social reforms 
designed to promote regional stability and supplement U.S. diplomatic efforts to resolve Amionia’s 
long-running conflict with Azerbaijan over Nagorno-Karabakh, and reopen the closed borders with 
Azerbaijan and Turkey. U.S. assistance is designed to help Anncnia sustain its development into 
a stable partner at peace with its neighbors that respects democracy, human rights, and the rule of 
law, and ensures that the benefits of sustained economic growth arc widely shared. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Snpp) 





Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

41,000 




Foreign Military Financing 


3,000 


3,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


400 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 


449 

* 

450 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 


750 

* 

850 

Related Programs 










Non-War Supplemratai 

0 



0 

’PQTAk. - F - t 


45,59? 


44A0O 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Armenia.''..'. ■■ ' . -g , 



iHEH^ 

ITeaee and 'Security:' .. ■! | '' 


* 

IUHtlSIpl 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central As|a 1 

.4,721 

* 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

2,602 

♦ 

■■QB 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

660 

1 .5 fransnational Crime 

538 

* 

750 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

560 

* 

540 

Foreign Military Financing 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

HjjllQES 

HHHB 

HBB 

lllfl•m.nillllal Military Fducatiou and Training > 



o-»" . 2«-l 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

449 

* 

450 



-i? 

■HHI 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

750 

* 

850 

: (iiitei mil!: Justly and Dinwcratically 

13,437 


w- ■ 


..vie* 

^feMSwTifUiiTirifUT 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,253 

* 

2.500 

2.2 Good Governance 


* 

4,820 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


* 

1,550 

2.4 Civil Society 



4,450 

3 Investing in People 

8,067 

* 

5.958 

Assistance for Kurope, Eurasia and ('entrni Asia 

■■ 7,667 

* 

5,958 

3.1 Health 

5,287 

* 

3.802 

3.2 Education 

0 

* 

l.lOO 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

1 Vulnerable Populations 

2,380 

* 

1 ,056 

! Global Health and Child Survival - IISAID 

400 


O 

3.1 Health 

400 

* 

0 

4 Cronomie Growlh v , 

13,573 


V- 14,772 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia ; 

13,573 

iSiSiXr* 

' • 14,772 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation For Growth 

1,156 


1,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,053 

* 

3.50 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,401 

* 

1.100 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1,251 

* 

2,100 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,100 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,612 

* 

10,222 

5 Humanitarian Assistance ■ - ■■-Sli'l- 

:j"1j602 


1,500 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia ' 

ltKiR:'i^602 


1,500 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

1.602 

* 

1.500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

F'Y 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY2012 

Request 

Armenia ' 


* 


I Peace and Security ' 


* 


1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

3,352 

* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

4,470 

* 

4,1 10 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

538 

* 

750 

1 .6 Conthet Mitigation and Reconciliation 

560 


540 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

13,437 

.... * 

13,320 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,253 

* 

2,500 

2.2 Good Governance 

4.103 

* 

4,820 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,251 

* 

1,550 

2.4 Civil Society 

5.830 

* 

4,450 

3 Investing in People 

; 18.067 

* 

5,958 

3.1 Health 

5,687 


3,802 

3.2 Education 

0 

* 

1,100 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

2,380 

* 

1,056 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

4 Economic Growth 

13,573 

♦ 

14,772 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,156 

* 

1,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,053 


350 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,401 

* 

1,100 

4.4 infrastructure 

1,251 

* 

2,100 

4.5 Agriculture 

5.100 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,612 

* 

10.222 

S Humanitarian Assistance 

l.(.02 


1,500 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,602 

* 

1,500 

of which: Ohjcclive 6 , 

tjo-: 

♦ 

3.UM 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

409 

* 

335 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,056 


2,719 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance to Armenia will work to enhance regional and global security by strengthening 
Armenia’s border controls; helping the Government of Armenia implement effective strategic trade 
controls to prevent trafficking in weapons of mass destruction (WMD), small arms, narcotics, and 
persons; and enhancing Armenia’s capacity as a productive partner in international peacekeeping 
missions. U.S. assistance will support confidence-building measures designed to build 
civil-society linkages with Azerbaijan and Turkey. These activities will be implemented by the 
U.S. Departments of State, Defense, and Energy, and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The United States will provide 
training and technical assistance to investigators and financial institutions to fight money 
laundering and promote transparency; research and grants, including to nongovernmental 
organizations, for conflict mitigation projects and efforts to prevent WMD proliferation; 
international visitor exchanges to promote mutual understanding between neighboring countries; 
and training to police forces to increase their capacity to maintain internal peace and security. 

U.S. assistance will also continue to support safety enhancements at Armenia’s nuclear power 
plant. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF)-. FMF funding will support the establishment of a professional 
and transparent Armenian military and support systems capable of combating terrorism, protecting 
Armenia’s territory, and participating in international peacekeeping exercises and operations, 
including the capacity to operate in conjunction with North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
forces. Assistance programs will focus on improving Armenia’s capacity in areas such as 
peacekeeping and crisis and disaster response and management. 

International Military Education and Training flMET): IMET funding will also help establish 
NATO-interoperability within the Armenian security forces by providing professional military 
education, English-language training, and technical training. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Funds will support 
Department of State programs to help Armenia counter transnational threats such as international 
terrorism and proliferation of WMD-rclatcd commodities and technology. FY 2012 funding will 
enhance the nonproliferation and export-control capabilities of Armenia through the continued 
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provision of training and equipment, legal reform, and strengthened institutional capabilities. 
Specifically, the Export Control and Related Border Security (HXBS) Program will further enhance 
the enforcement capabilities of Armenia’s Border Guards and Customs Service through equipment 
donations and focused training. EXBS will conduct train-lhc-traincr events to create a cadre of 
border security personnel responsible for providing initial and follow-on training at Armenian ports 
of entry. EXBS will also provide training on export-control authority and licensing procedures to 
improve further Armenia’s strategic trade control system. EXBS will also assist Armenia in 
improving its commodity identification and classification capacities. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States will continue to promote adherence to democratic principles by helping to 
strengthen Armenian civil society and local governments, increasing access to objective 
information, reducing corruption, and promoting political pluralism. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The United States will seek to 
increase civic advocacy; improve the strategic planning capabilities of local governments; promote 
interaction and discussion between civil society organizations and government officials; enhance 
analysis and debate of public policy; expand citizens’ access to objective information by 
developing and bolstering regional and alternative media; strengthen respect for human rights, 
including by law enforcement officials; expand access to capable and professional legal 
representation; promote political pluralism by strengthening local political party organizations; 
improve the electoral environment and support the administration of free and fair elections; and 
improve government accountability and responsiveness by strengthening the legislature, local 
governments, and the judiciary. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will seek to redress remaining challenges in fundamental social protection areas, 
education, and water management. The United States will focus health efforts on maternal and 
child health, as well as family planning and reproductive health. Health activities under this 
heading will support the principles of the Gill, improving health outcomes by working with partner 
countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA'I: In addition to the project areas 
outlined below, the United States will expand its focus on domestic and gender-based violence as 
well as promoting women’s empowerment. Specific programs under the Investing in People 
heading will primarily target: 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance will be focused on expanding 
access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information and 
reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. 

• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. funds will help strengthen the primary healthcare 
system’s capacity to address the needs of the Armenian population in this vital area. 

• Water: AEECA funds will also help to improve the transparent governance of the water 
sector and will seek to support scif-suslainability of water companies and communities. 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will seek to address critical gaps in the basic education 
system. 
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• Higher Education: The United States will support new efforts to improve Armenia’s 
national innovation system by enhancing opportunities to capture value from the findings 
of institutions of higher learning and scientific research. 

• Policies, Regulations, and Systems: AEECA-funded efforts wil 1 seek to develop capacity 
in areas including implementation of pension reform and development of labor market 
institutions. 

• Social Services: AEECA funds will support social assistance for vulnerable populations, 
including those with disabilities. 

Economic Growth 

Armenia has begun to recover from the devastating aftereffects of the global financial crisis, which 
caused Armenia’s real gross domestic product to contract by just over 1 4 percent in 2009. During 
the crisis, exports of goods and services dropped by 34 percent, imports fell by 25 percent, and 
remittances declined by almost a third. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAf: The United States has supported 
efforts to mitigate the impact of the dramatic decline in the Armenian economy by providing 
technical assistance in key sectors to spur innovation and increase sales and productivity. This has 
included providing assistance to improve energy and water infrastructure, including integration 
into the Caucasus regional electricity grid; helping to strengthen the financial sector to ensure the 
availability of private financing for small and medium enterprise development; assisting in the 
reform of Armenia’s tax system; and improving the business-enabling environment. In addition to 
these ongoing efforts, U.S. assistance will focus on ensuring a systematic approach to energy and 
water resource management to address the issues of scarcity and sustainable water and energy 
development, and continue to address the needs of Armenia’s struggling agricultural sector through 
technical assistance supporting the development of value chains, market-oriented and 
scicncc-bascd agricultural policy, and improved access to affordable credit. Those efforts will 
broaden access to economic opportunity, thereby contributing to U.S. investments in political 
stability, democratic reforms, and anticorruption efforts. U.S. assistance will also help Armenia 
develop indigenous, diversified, renewable, and alternative energy resources. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Armenian health and social welfare agencies struggle to meet the needs of the country’s most 
vulnerable populations, particularly given the poor performance of the economy. 

U.S. humanitarian assistance programs are designed to alleviate the suffering of these groups in 
remote areas of the country and build relationships between Armenian and American citizens 
through the U.S. private voluntary organizations that deliver the assistance. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): AEECA funds will be used to assist 
the neediest populations in Armenia, including those displaced by the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, 
through the provision of goods (such as medicines, medical supplies and equipment, food, clothing, 
and emergency shelter items), disaster relief, and small-scale reconstruction projects. 

Linkages with the IHiliennium ChalJenge Corporation 

Armenia’s five-year Millennium Challenge Account Compact will expire in September 2011. 

The requested funding will sustain implementation of a democracy assistance strategy that targets 
the deteriorating environment identified by the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) in June 
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2009, when it suspended a portion of the Compact due to concents about democratic backsliding. 
In FY 2012, AEECA-funded programs will continue to seek to leverage gains made through MCC 
assistance. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Perf ormance Monilorina and Evaluation: In FY 2012, USAID will draw on the results of its 
annual portfolio review to guide (he reporting of results and inform programmatic decisions, and 
will use its strategic results frameworks to guide the development and design of new programs. 
USAID has begun developing a performance management plan for each program Objective. 
USAID will regularly conduct pipeline analyses to inform budget plans and procurements. In 
FY 2010, USAID conducted a gender assessment to inform all of its programs on gender issues and 
better to integrate gender considerations into new and c.xisting programs. In addition, five USAID 
programs were evaluated by independent evaluation teams, and the results of these evaluations 
were used to make adjustments in existing USAID programs or the design of new programs. 

Three of the evaluated projects were in the area of economic reform, one in the area of democracy 
and governance, and another in the area of social reform. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buduet and Programmatic Choices: The USAID 
Mission utilizes performance data to guide funding decisions. In the area of democracy and 
governance, evaluation data from the Evaluation of the Mobilizing Action against Corruption 
program was used to redesign the program and better align it to the changing environment in 
Annenia and U.S. Government priorities. In the area of economic reform, the findings of the 
evaluation of the Competitiveness of the Armenia Private Sector program were used in the design 
of a follow-on flagship program, and the findings of the evaluation of the Commercialization of 
Energy Efficiency Program were used to align USAID's economic reform infrastructure activities 
better to the its broader economic reform objectives and desired results. USAID staff used the 
performance of two health projects to design a new flagship program encompassing healthcare 
reform and maternal and child health. An assessment of the Armenian-Amcrican Wellness Center 
was the basis for the decision to continue to focus on women’s health and reproductive health 
issues. 


Relationship Between Buduet and Performance: In the area of democracy and governance, the 
U.S. Government’s newly launched civil society program is expected to improve scores on 
USAID’s Nongovernmental Organization Su.stainability Index for advocacy, and the alternative 
media program is expected to result in increased media pluralism as measured by the Media 
Sustainability Index. In the area of economic reform, the competitiveness program is expected to 
result in a lO-perccnt expansion of sales and an incremental expansion of market share in targeted 
export markets for selected value chains, as well as improve Armenia’s ranking on the World 
Economic Forum’s Global Compctivcncss Index Score by 2013. U.S. support for pension reform 
is expected to increase the average pension benefit as a proportion of pre-retirement wages from 25 
percent to 30 percent by 2013. 
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Azerbaijan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Azerbaijan is targeted to encourage reforms that promote regional 
security, the development of key democratic institutions and processes, and sustainable economic 
growth. Security assistance works to bolster Azerbaijan’s border security and increase 
Azerbaijan’s ability to contribute more effectively to international efforts on peacekeeping, 
counterterrorism, nonproliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), and counternarcotics. 
U.S. programs work to advance democracy by promoting good governance and democratic reforms 
and increasing public participation in governmental policy-making and oversight. U.S. assistance 
also seeks to combat domestic and transnational criminal activities, and helps broaden and 
diversify economic growth by addressing critical economic policy and institutional constraints and 
promoting stability and sustainable growth in the non-oil sectors of the economy. The 
United States is partnering with the Government of Azerbaijan (GOA.I) to co-finance some 
assistance programs, particularly in the areas of economic growth and regional socioeconomic 
development. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AWUSTED tOTAl, (Enduring + War Supp) 

^ 28,11? 

28,101 

. * 

21^65 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

22,000 


* 

16,600 

Foreign Military Financing 

3,000 


* 

3,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,250 


* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

900 

886 

* 


Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

965 


■ 

865 






Sunptenieutal x 


Stv 0 








Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Azerbaijan 


. 


1 Peace and Security 

5,341 



Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

490 

♦ 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


* 


1.5 Transnational Crime 


* 


foreign Mililars financing 


» 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomi 

bhh 

♦ 

3,000 

liilcniationai Mililaiy Education and Tralnfaig 


MffiBIIWWIWIi^ “dr,? 

I;-/ . 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

Bmn 

Nonpriilifcraliiin, .Antiterrorism, llemining and Related 

965 

* 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Programs 




! .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destniction (WMD) 

600 

* 

500 

1 .3 Slabilizalioii Operalions aiul Security Sector Reform 

365 

* 

.365 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

12495 


,* 

9,228 

Assistance for F.urope, Eurasia and Central Asia 

.12,295 

.siijE':* 

> 9'" 9,228 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.055 



2,213 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,360 


4: 

1,482 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,410 

* 

1,517 

2.4 Civil Society 

7,470 

* 

4.016 

3 Investing in People 

. 4,118 

* 

0 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

.2,868 

* 

0 

3.1 Health 

2,868 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survivai - USAID 

1,250 

„ 4: 

0 

3.1 Health 

1,250 

* 

0 

4 Economic Growth ■ ' 7 ■ 

5,797 


■ 6,421 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

5,7.97 

. • * 

9':/:, ,^,,,...6,421 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,019 

* 

1,938 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,619 

* 

1.641 

4.4 Infrastructure 

300 


0 

4.5 .Agriculture 

1,100 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,759 

* 

2,842 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

550 

"■'Vlv * 

It.S 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia , 

550 

, Y ♦ 

7,)ft7:468 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

550 

♦ 

4b8 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

I 

FY 2012 
Request 

Azerbaijan 

28,101 

* 


1 Peace and Seciirily 

5,341 

* 

5,248 

1.2 Combating Weapons ol Mass Deslruction (WMD) 

840 

* 

683 

1 .3 Stabilization Operalions and Security Sector Reform 

4,251 

* 

4,265 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

250 

* 

300 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

12,295 

* 

9,228 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,055 

* 

2,213 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 ,360 

« 

1,482 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,410 

* 

1,517 

2.4 Civil Society 

7,470 

* 

4,016 

3 Investing in People 

4,118 

* 

0 

3.1 Health 

4,1 18 

* 

0 

4 Economic Growth 

5,797 

4; 

6,421 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,019 

* 

1,938 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,619 

* 

1,641 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.4 Infrastructure 

300 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

1,100 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,759 

* 

2,842 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

.5 so 


468 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

-S 1 

* 

468 

of which: Objective 6 

i.t:: 


2,459 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

139 

* 

134 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,583 

* 

1 

2,325 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will work to enhance Azerbaijan’s capacity to combat terrorism and aid in the 
struggle against transnational threats. It will strengthen Azerbaijan’s security institutions, moving 
them towards North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) standards and improving their ability to 
work with coalition partners in multinational operations. U.S. efforts will also continue to help 
develop Azerbaijan’s maritime capabilities and contribute to the overall security of the 
resource-rich Caspian Sea. In addition, programs will help improve Azerbaijan’s airspace 
management capabilities. The Partnership for Peace will be used to help modernize the military 
and improve interoperability with NATO. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (ABECA): Programs will enhance Azerbaijan’s 
ability to secure its borders by improving the capacity to detect and deter trafficking in persons, 
WMD, and narcotics. Through the Department of State, U.S. assistance will strengthen the rule of 
law and combat organized crime, money laundering, and terrorist financing. 

Foreign Military Financing tFMF): The United States will continue to work with Azerbaijan’s 
navy to increase Caspian maritime security, develop professional military education, enhance 
peacekeeping capabilities in support of coalition operations, and promote progress towards NATO 
interoperability, including through support for Azerbaijan’s designated NATO Operation 
Capabilities Concept Unit, FMF will also support development of English-language capabilities 
and assist in the use of technically sophisticated equipment. 

International Military Education and Training OMET): Funds will advance overall military 
professionalism and continue to develop interoperability with NATO. IMET will provide 
professional military education for officers to promote institutional capacity and staff development, 
as well as English language training to build international interoperability. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Funds under this 
account will support Department of State programs to help the GOAJ counter transnational threats 
such as international terrorism and proliferation of WMD-rclated commodities and technology. In 
FY 2012, the Export Control and Related Border Security Program will work to strengthen 
Azerbaijan’s capacity to control strategic trade, meet international nonproliferation obligations, 
and improve border security capacities. In particular, programs will support customs officials’ 
efforts to develop an effective national targeting center to enhance interdiction of suspicious cargo 
in transit. U.S. assistance will also provide limited training and equipment support to the 
Maritime Border Guard to help sustain an effective capability to conduct maritime enforcement 
operations. The Conventional Weapons Destruction (CWD) program responds to security threats 
and risks to indigenous populations posed by landmines, unexploded ordnance, and from excess. 
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loosely secured, and otherwise at-risk small arms and light weapons, portable air defense weapons, 
and ammunition. In FY 2012, the CWD program will continue to support activities aimed at 
improving stockpile security and destruction of explosive remnants of war. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

To address a restrictive environment for democratic activists and other independent voices, the 
United States will continue to focus assistance on increasing access to objective information and 
helping to develop a vibrant, independent media; enhancing the capacity of nongovernmental 
organizations to participate in governance; and promoting government transparency and 
accountability, citizen participation in political processes, the rule of law, and protection of human 
rights. 

Assis tance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Through the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) and the Department of State, assistance will strengthen 
democratic institutions and improve governance by bolstering the rule of law and protection of 
human rights; building parliamentary capacity, responsiveness, and accountability; and supporting 
anticorruption initiatives. The United States will help nongovernmental organizations more 
effectively represent citizen interests and increase public participation. U.S. assistance will also 
increase access to objective infomtation by improving the professional capacity of journalists and 
by expanding access to nontraditional media platforms such as the Internet and mobile devices. 
Targeted programs will empower citizens to engage the government constructively in regional 
socioeconomic development, strengthen legal defense for democratic actors, and support 
improvements to the regulatory environment for civil society and independent media. Activities 
will target women and youth to improve their capacity to participate more actively in governance. 
Advances in each of these areas will promote the government transparency and accountability 
needed for Azerbaijan to be a reliable U.S. partner and to ensure that Azerbaijan’s energy revenues 
are used to improve the lives of its citizens. 

Economic Growth 

Azerbaijan’s gross domestic product in the non-oil economy was hit hard during the economic 
crisis, and has not yet fully recovered. The businc.ss-cnabling environment that would allow for 
widespread growth in investor confidence is not yet in place. Nonetheless, the country 
methodically continues along the path toward World Trade Organization (WTO) accession. 
Growth in the agricultural sector, where nearly 40 percent of the population obtains its income, has 
traditionally lagged behind other .sectors. U.S. assistance will support legislative and regulatory 
refonns that support competitive practices in Azerbaijan, while supporting the development of a 
more robust trade environment. Agriculture will continue to be a sector of focus in efforts to 
increase private-sector competitiveness and trade. 

Assistance for Eiirone, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. assistance, provided through 
USAID and the Department of State, will focus on economic diversification, private-sector 
development, sustainable development, trade and investment capacity-building, 
confidence-building in the financial sector, and growth in targeted agricultural value chains. The 
United States will continue to provide technical assi.stancc to Azerbaijan on implementing rules 
and regulations that improve competitiveness and investment potential and assist with the 
country’s bid for WTO accession, share best practices in commercial banking and banking 
supervision, including anti-moncy-laundcring regulations, and target agricultural value chains that 
have a high potential for income growth, employment, and export to meet United States or 
F.uropcan Union market standards. Funding will also provide universities and independent 
economic think tanks with increased economic technical assistance to support the GOA.rs efforts 
to increase trade. 
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Humanitarian Assistance 

Persistent poverty and significant numbers of internally displaced persons (IDPs) resulting from 
the continuing conflict in Nagorno-Karabakh necessitate continued U.S. humanitarian assistance to 
Azerbaijan. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEBCA): Through the Department of State, the 
United States will provide humanitarian assistance to vulnerable groups, particularly the large 
number of IDPs uprooted from their homes by the ongoing conflict in Nagorno-Karabakh. 

Projects will deliver and distribute medical supplies, food, clothing, and emergency shelter items; 
respond to other urgent needs; and execute small reconstruction projects. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 20 1 0, a survey of parliamentary staff found that 
the more streamlined approaches to constituency outreach supported by USAID resulted in 
constituent concerns being solved more systematically. A Democracy and Governance Strategic 
Assessment is currently being conducted to assess the democracy and governance environment in 
Azerbaijan and identify strategic priorities for USAID’s next five-year strategy. 

Use of Performance Information to Infonn Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based in large 
part on the analysis of data on citizen complaints in the regions, USAID modified the scope of its 
support to Transparency Azerbaijan’s Anticorruption and Legal Aid and Advocacy Centers to put 
greater emphasis on advocacy for systemic changes in most problematic areas such as the 
educational system, judiciary, and civil service. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request is targeted to encourage 
reforms that promote regional security, the development of key democratic institutions and 
processes, and sustainable economic growth. Specifically, the FY 2012 request for Peace and 
Security assistance is intended to bolster Azerbaijan’s border security and increase Azerbaijan’s 
ability to contribute more effectively to international efforts on peacekeeping, counterterrorism, 
combating WMD proliferation, and countcmarcotics. The FY 2012 request will also advance 
democracy by promoting good governance, democratic reforms, increasing public participation in 
governmental policy-making and oversight, and combating domestic and transnational criminal 
activities. In addition, the requested fiinds will address critical economic policy and in.stitutional 
constraints, promoting stability and sustainable growth in the non-oil sectors of the economy. 
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Belarus 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance to Belarus seeks to support the Belarusian people in achieving a government that 
respects their democratic rights and fundamental freedoms. For years, the authoritarian 
government of Alyaksandr Lukashenka has repressed pro-democracy groups and independent 
political voices, and prevented most citizens from accessing objective information. The 
Belarusian Government’s brutal crackdown following the December 2010 presidential election 
illustrated the clear need for continued international action and assistance to develop the country’s 
civil society, capacity for political competition, and independent media. In the context of 
Bclams’s restrictive operating environment, U.S. assistance will continue to focus on supporting 
the country’s independent actors in their pursuit of a democratic government based on respect for 
democracy and human rights. Where openings for assistance arc consistent with U.S. foreign 
policy, FY 2012 funds will be directed toward strengthening Belarus’ private sector, thereby 
expanding the domestic capacity for sustainably supporting civil society. At the same time, 

U.S. social sector and humanitarian assistance programs will help tight transnational threats, 
relieve suffering of the most vulnerable populations, and demonstrate U.S. support for the 
Belarusian people. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduringf WaFSiipp) 





Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 










Noh-AVar Supplemental 


AiSiv; 0 

- * 

0 

TOTAL’ f'”' 

15,000 

15.000 

* 

11,000 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Belarus ' > 



11,000 

1 Peace and Security 



400 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

400 


400 

1.5 Tninsnalionai Crime 

400 

* 

400 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 


■SSI- 

8,470 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

;4<),234 


8,470 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,480 


1,200 

2.4 Civil Society 

8,754 

* 

7,270 

3 Investing in People 

2,606 

...... . * 

1,350 

.Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central .Asia 

2,606 

v- if; 

1,350 

3.1 Health 

696 

* 

0 

3.2 Education 

1,350 

* 

850 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

560 

* 

500 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Vulnerable Populations 




4 Economic Growth 


* 

580 

Assistance for Kurope, Eurasia and Central Asia 

1..W1 

* 

580 

4.5 Agriculture 

300 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,060 


580 

5 Humanitarian Asstence , 

400 

> 

Poo 

Assistance for Europe, Enrasia and Central Asia 

400 

' • * 

200 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

400 

* 

200 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY2012 

Request 






•ai. 





400 




r.-ljlF-J 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,480 

* 


2.4 Civil Society 

8,754 


7,270 




3.1 Health 




3.2 Education 


* 

850 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

llllllllllll^^ 

* 

500 


- " si^ 



■; Y. 

* ' - * ! 

4.5 Agriculture 




4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 


— -.-'-si. 


.7.: 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions | 400| 

200 

-J - ■_ .Sz. ' 


6. 1 Program Design and Learning 


* 

150 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

587 

* 

620 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will help prevent and reduce trafficking in persons from Belarus by targeting the 
major root causes of trafficking in persons: poverty and unemployment. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEF.CA): Assistance wilt focus on trafficking 
prevention, particularly in border areas and economically depressed areas, and on victim assistance 
and reintegration. U.S. antitrafficking programs support increased awareness, job training, and 
victim reintegration services for both victims and at-risk persons, and will continue to build the 
sustainability of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and emphasize cross-border NGO 
cooperation and networking to strengthen local civil society. 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

In FY 2012, U.S. assistance to Belarus will be targeted toward strengthening the capacity of 
political parties, civil society, and independent media to engage a growing share of the population, 
with the goal of increasing infonned participation in civic and political processes. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAl: Assistance provided by the 
U.S. Department of State and the U.S, Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
promote a vibrant and effective civil society that serves as a foundation of a functional democracy. 
Through support for the efforts of a broad array of civic organizations, those programs will raise 
awareness of the constructive role that these groups can play to address civic challenges and 
empower Belarusians to contribute to systemic reform and the advancement of human rights. 
Support for organizations such as think tanks w'ill promote debate of public policy issues. 

U.S. assistance to independent media outlets operating from both within and outside of Belarus will 
increase public access to objective information, and U.S.-sponsored exchange programs will 
expose Belarusians to democratic cultures and values. The United States will fund programs that 
reach the broadest number of beneficiaries and involve cooperation with alumni of 
U.S. programming, local government entities, and private sector entities. These programs will 
also strengthen relations between Belarus and the United States, and wilt generate a positive public 
perception of the United States. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance under this Objective will expand independent higher education opportunities for 
Bclaiusian students and provide assistance to vulnerable populations, such as children and people 
with disabilities. U.S. assistance wilt also focus on building the capacity of national and local 
nongovernmental actors to deal effectively with social challenges caused by the economic crisis. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Assistance under this Objective will 
focus on higher education and the provision of basic social services. 

• Higher Education: The United States will increase the number of options for indepedont 
higher education, promoting critical thinking and academic freedom among Belarusian 
youth, as well as helping align the Belarusian education system with European Union and 
international practices. The requested funding will support the development of an 
English-language Master’s Degree in Business Administration (MBA) program to provide a 
Western-trained management cadre for the Belarusian economy. USAID will support the 
MBA program’s efforts to achieve sustainability and meet international standards. 

• Social Services: USAID assistance will .support social service programs for orphans and 
children by building the capacity of targeted NGO service providers. U.S. funding will 
provide parenting and life skills training courses, strengthen the capacity of local 
communities to provide social services, and push for the adoption of national models for 
child protection based on international best practiccs. 

Econoinic Growth 

By helping to expand Belarus’ private sector, U.S. assistance seeks to reduce the number of 
Belarusian citizens dependent on the state for employment (currently 80 percent of the workforce), 
increase their self-reliance and independence, and build the country’s economic framework in a 
way that supports new civil society structures. 
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Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. assistance will focus on 
strengthening independent business associations and entrepreneurs, and expanding the small- and 
medium-size enterprise (SME) sector, as well as helping them organize and advocate for change. 
Goals for USAfD programs include helping businesses get increased access to credit, and 
improving private sector productivity, competitiveness, and trade potential to EU member and 
pre-accession countries. USAID assistance will support the provision of relevant business 
information and training services through a leading web portal, which serves as a local bilingual 
electronic resource. The United States will work in concert with other donors to reduce the 
regulatory burden on businesses associated with pcnxiits, licenses, and other complex 
administrative procedures, as well as nontransparent and inefficient inspection practices. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Social services in Belarus are underdeveloped, and vulnerable populations suffer as a result. This 
problem is exacerbated by the long-term health effects of the Chomobyl disaster. 

U.S. humanitarian assistance programs provide relief to these populations and, through related 
U.S. public diplomacy efforts, reinforce positive messages about the United States by relaying 
U.S. concern for the welfare of the Belarusian people. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAk The Department of State will 
continue to facilitate the delivery of donated medicine, medical and relief supplies, and medical 
expertise to support those in need, and will support the distribution of non-medical humanitarian 
assistance to the institutionalized and other vulnerable populations. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The FY 2010 Performance Plan and Report for Belanis 
evaluated progress in all major areas of involvement and collected performance information. 
Performance monitoring plans were reviewed and validated, data quality assessments confirmed 
the reliability of data, and pipeline analyses assessed the use of funds. In FY 2010, USAID 
undertook an evaluation of the needs of the civil society sector and ongoing civil society 
programming. Also in F Y 201 0, the Department of State funded an external assessment of 
independent media outlets broadcasting into Belarus from outside the country. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: A recent 
assessment of SMEs in Belarus and ongoing performance data from existing activities informed the 
design of a major new SME development program in FY 2010. USAID’s ongoing support for a 
Western-style MBA program in Belarus reflects the partner institution’s progress in identifying 
faculty and developing a curriculum for an English Language Center scheduled to be opened in 
September 2011. In addition, the results of the FY 2010 civil society evaluation arc being used to 
inform future project design in these areas. The results of the Department of State’s assessment of 
external media broadcasters will be used to refine ongoing programs. 

Relationship Between Budect and Performance : Based on the findings of the assessments and 
evaluations described above, the United States identified appropriate FY 201 2 funding levels in the 
areas of higher education (business education), economic growth and independent media. These 
programs provide an efficient way for the United States to promote private sector growth, greater 
integration of Belarus into international markets, and informed civic participation. Despite the 
difficult working environment, the United States plans to provide a robust level of funding for 
programs under the Governing Justly and Democratically Objective to support the country’s 
independent actors in their pursuit of a democratic government based on respect for fundamental 
freedoms and human rights. 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

It is essential for stability in the Balkans that Bosnia and Herzegovina (BiH) be democratic, 
economically sound, secure, and moving toward full integration into Euro-Atlantic structures. 
Over 1 5 years after the Dayton Accords, however, BiH remains ethnically fractured, dysfunctional, 
and vulnerable. It lags behind almost every other country in the Balkan region in its progress 
toward European integration and in implementing economic and political reforms. Robust 
funding for U.S. assistance and continued active engagement wilt be crucial in order to reverse 
recent backsliding on integration goals and to ensure the country’s stability. 

Because Euro-Atlantic integration represents the only option for BiH’s security, stability, and 
democratic and economic development, U.S. assistance continues to help BiH pursue its future 
within the Euro-Atlantic community and make necessary reforms to enable European Union (EU) 
and North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NA'fO) accession. U.S, assistance seeks to ensure a 
tolerant, multiethnic democracy that safeguards the rights of all citizens, values tolerance and 
diversity, and enables women, youth, and minorities to flourish. U.S. assistance also supports 
effective government institutions and civil society, which encourage and enable active citizen 
involvement and combat corruption; transparent, effective, and accountable law enforcement and 
judicial systems that uphold the rule of law for all citizens; an integrated military that meets 
security needs and NATO membership goals; and a single economic space that provides economic 
opportunity for all citizens, fosters private-sector development, and attracts investment. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

aIWUSTED total (Enduring + W^ SupgT 


42,840 


* 

—kaia] 

Assistance for Europe, Eura.sia and Central Asia 


36,000 


39,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

4,000 

4,000 


5,000 

international Military Education and Training 

1,000 

990 


1,000 

Nonproliferalion, Antilerrorism, Demining and 

2,100 

1,850 


* 

5,250 

Related Programs 











Non-War Supplemental 



■..'"0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

43,100 

42,840 

* 

50,250 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Bosnia and llcr/egovina 

12.840 

* 

50,250 

1 Peace and Security 

19,457 

* 

24,433 

.Assistance for Europe. Eurasia and Central Asia 

12,617 

* 

13.183 

1 .3 Slabilizalion Operalions and Security Sector Reform 

7,005 


6.273 

1.5 I’ransnational Crime 

0 

* 

750 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

■HiE 

* 

6,160 

Foreign Miiitary Financing 


% 

5,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



5,000 

International Military Education and Training 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



1,000 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 



♦ 


Programs 





1.1 Counter-Terrorism 



550 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 



700 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



4,000 

2 Governing Justly and Ocmocraticany , : 

EMM 

ii— 

m 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia ' 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 




2.2 Good Governance 


* 

3,231 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

0 

♦ 

1,229 

2.4 Civil Society 

4,071 

* 

6,767 

4 Economic Growth W® . 




Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 





4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation lor Growth 

765 

♦ 


4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,515 

* 


4.3 Financial Sector 

1,000 

* 


4.5 Agriculture 

2,300 


2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

4,570 

* 

4,534 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 


* 

jUKIfSH 

1 Peace and Security 

19,457 



1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

700 

♦ 

550 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

700 



700 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

12,445 


* 

16,273 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

0 

* 

750 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

5,612 

* 

6,160 

2 1 .ii\erniii« Justly and Oemocrattealty 

12,233 

wms 

* 

i7.n> 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

4,877 

* 

5,906 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,285 

sh 

3,231 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

0 

* 

1,229 

2.4 Civil Society 

4,071 

* 

6,767 

'.'.'•S' *'• .* ■ c , 

4 Economic Growth ' • 

ll.l'i. 

« 

8,684 

4, 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

765 


* 

0 

4.2 Trade and investment 

2,515 


* 

2,150 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,000 

4= 

0 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,300 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

4,570 


4.534 

of which: Objective 6 

. 2,567 


2,048 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

30.5 

* 

263 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,262 

* 

1,785 


Peace and Securitj' 

It is vital to U.S. national security interests that BiH be able to defend its borders, contribute to 
United States and NATO operations, and combat terrorism, while also nurturing tolerance and 
independent thinking and respecting diversity. Bill has made progress in modernizing military 
structures and improving its NATO interoperability. Fifty-five members of the Armed Forces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (AFBiH) arc embedded within NATO units in Afghanistan, and 
additional deployments are under consideration. BiH law enforcement is increasing cross-border 
operations, improving investigations, and establishing a 24-hour joint task force to investigate and 
respond to terrorist threats. Despite these successes, weak national government structures and 
political interference complicate BiH’s peace and security reform efforts. While the AFBiH is an 
integrated and functional organization, recent cracks in hard-won defense reform gains arc 
disturbing. The AFBiH operates in an ethnically polarized political environment with limited 
resources for training and equipping its troops. Bill's security services continue to face significant 
challenges and internal security threats. Most recently, a police station was bombed in .Tune 20 1 0. 
Widespread corniption, weak interagency communication, and competing and complex security 
jurisdictions inhibit effective law enforcement. Porous borders provide potential openings for 
trafficking in persons, narcotics, conventional weapons, and weapons of mass destruction (WMD). 
Despite considerable efforts at ethnic reintegration and reconciliation, Bosnia remains deeply 
divided along ethnic lines. Many of today’s youth have no experience living with other ethnic 
groups and attend ethnically segregated schools, making them more susceptible to ethnic 
polarization and at-risk for radicalization. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and C en tral Asia (AEECA): Strengthening law enforcement 
institutions and cooperation is a prerequisite for sustained and effective action against terrorism, 
terrorism financing, and criminal activity, including money laundering, corruption, narcotics and 
human trafficking, and organized crime. The U.S. Departments of State and Treasury will help 
BiH law enforcement and prosecutors identify and stop illegal activity that could potentially fund 
or otherwise support terrorism in BiH and beyond its borders. Funding will improve border 
controls by developing BiH’s capacity to obtain and analyze biometric data as part of its visa 
processing procedures. U.S. assistance will provide equipment and training to enable state-level 
and entity-level police to fight crime effectively and secure the court system, support the Office of 
the High Representative as the guarantor of the civilian aspects of the Dayton Peace Accords, and 
mitigate possible future conflict and youth vulnerabilities to radicalization. Youth arc pivotal to 
BiH’s future economic and democratic development, Euro-Atlantic integration, and stability. 
Unfortunately, BiH youth arc growing up in ethnically segregated schools and communities. 

U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) conflict mitigation and reconciliation 
programs will continue to increase youth employment, civic participation, and interethnic links. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): BiH has made an ongoing commitment to contribute to 
coalition operations. Military assistance increases arc requested to support the Department of 
Defense’s vigorous engagement with the defense sector to ensure that hard-won defense reforms do 
not recede, stalled reforms move forward, and Bill advances further toward NATO, well-equipped. 
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trained, and prepared to contribute further to coalition operations. FMF funding will expand 
BiH’s military capacity to participate effectively in coalition operations, such as the International 
Security Assistance Force (ISAF), by meeting critical equipment needs. In FY 2012, 

U.S. assistance will continue to support the development of NATO-compatible, deployable units 
such as explosive ordnance disposal, military police, infantry, and intelligence. The United States 
will also continue to support BiH’s unified defense structure under a state-level ministry and 
operational command, with common training and personnel systems. 

International Military Education and Training HMET): BiH lacks a fully developed professional 
military education program, and relies on the United States and other donors to help address key 
education needs and build BiH’s long-term training capacities. Soldiers who received IMET 
training have subsequently deployed to ISAF and United Nations peacekeeping missions. IMET 
funding will help counter potential divisions and maintain a unified military by training AFBiH 
members in multiethnic groups and joint exercises critical to team-building, build a professional 
AFBiH midlcvcl officer and noncommissioned officer corps, facilitate enrollment in critically 
needed specialized basic branch courses (c.g., infantry, military police, signal corps, and military 
intelligence), and develop English language skills, which arc essential to participation in NATO 
operations. Funding will also support training for senior military personnel at U.S. institutions 
such as the War College and National Defense University. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorisnt, Demining, and Related Programs tNADRl: NADR-funded 
activities seek to reduce BiH’s vulnerability to terrorism, secure its borders, and bolster Bill’s 
ability to identify, interdict, and control WMD before these threats reach U.S. borders. 

U.S. assistance will help implement an export control licensing system in compliance with 
United States and European standards and will help national-level security and border control 
agencies to institutionalize capabilities to combat terrorism. In the FY 2012 request, NADR 
Conventional Weapons Destruction funding previously included in centrally managed budgets for 
the International Trust Fund for Demining and Mine Victims’ Assistance is shifted to the BiH 
bilateral budget request to increase transparency. This funding, which is managed by the 
Department of State in cooperation with the Department of Defense, will be used to help destroy 
conventional and light-weapons stockpiles. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

An accountable, functional, and responsible government and justice sector responsive to citizens’ 
needs underpins all U.S. assistance goals, and is key to BiH achieving lasting stability, economic 
growth, and Euro-Atlantic integration. Likewise, an active and involved citizenry, independent 
and objective media, and robust civil society must demand change and action from government. 
Unfortunately, corruption is endemic in BiH, political leaders use ethnically charged rhetoric to the 
detriment of political and economic reform, a frustrated citizenry remains apathetic, and media arc 
subject to political manipulation and financial pressure. U.S. assistance during the 20 1 0 general 
elections contributed to the participation of 200,000 new young, urban voters and supported online 
accountability tools reaching over 300,000 citizens. Voters and civil society demanded necessary 
change from government. Building on this momentum, U.S. assistance will continue to foster 
interethnic reconciliation and support civil society to engage BiH citizens, including women and 
youth, to participate actively in government, demand transparency and strong anticorruption 
measures, and capitalize on opportunities to reform BiH’s constitution, laws, and legal institutions. 
Municipal-level government and citizens’ involvement in municipal processes are additional areas 
in which U.S. assistance will support efforts for greater transparency and effectiveness in 
governance. 
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Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. assistance will target key 
democratic actors who face pressure in an increasingly polarized environment and will strengthen 
state-level, entity, and municipal governments; help advance legislative and judicial rcfomi 
ncccssaiy for European Union integration; and ensure citizen access to policy-making processes. 

USAID programs and Department of State grants will help develop civil society’s capacity to 
promote structural reforms, participate in policy development, cany out watchdog functions, and 
engage youth through democracy, human rights, and civic education curricula and activities; 
increase women’s engagement in the political sphere; support interethnic reconciliation efforts 
through sports, interethnic youth exchanges and projects, and other activities; increase citizen 
access to government through strengthening the state and entity parliaments; advise and encourage 
young Bosnians to study in the United States; and strengthen media independence and quality. 

USAID will build on its successes by leveraging other donor co-linancing to improve BiH’s local 
governance transparency, accountability, and effectiveness through policy assistance to 
municipalities. 

Building on important gains made during the October 2010 general elections, USAlDw'ill work at 
the municipal level in the run-up to local elections in 2012, encourage greater women’s and youth 
participation, and encourage consensus building and dialogue among parties while building their 
internal capacity to govern effectively and engage in the reform process. 

Through USAID- and Department of State-managed support, the United States will continue to 
increase justice-sector capacity, independence, and administrative effectiveness; provide 
international expertise at the State Court and the State Prosecutor’s Office; and other entities for 
prosecutions and adjudications of serious crimes, including terrorism and organized crime cases. 

U.S. assi.stanco will enable Bill to seek justice, address the legacy of war, and foster interethnic 
reconciliation. As the International Criminal Tribunal for Former Yugoslavia works toward 
concluding eases and transfers eases to BiH, AEECA funds will help BiU to expand war crimes 
investigations and prosecutions. AEECA-funded training and mentoring of judges, prosecutors, 
and investigators, and assistance in missing-persons identifications will continue to be of critical 
importance to BiH. 

Economic Growth 

Private-sector expansion and foreign investment are vital to BiH’s economic future, fiscal 
sustainability, and integration into EU markets. Harmonized legislation and export standards; 
effective state institutions with sufficient authority to streamline export procedures and implement 
reforms to reduce corruption, improve the ease of doing business, and improve BiH’s business 
climate; and transparent and fair privatization processes arc all important to creating a single 
economic space. BiH remains relatively poor with high unemployment, a large gray-market 
economy, limited foreign direct investment, and consistently low rankings in ease of doing 
business, corruption perception, and other economic indicators. In order to provide economic 
opportunity to all of its citizens, BiH must expand the size and productivity of its economy, shrink 
its public sector, attract increased domestic and international investment, and develop small- and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA); U.S. assistance will help Bill meet 
World Trade Organization (WTO) and EU accession requirements, and help BiH make progress on 
major economic challenges including the expansion of international investment, improved energy 
regulation and increased production, and enhanced competitiveness of SMEs. Agriculture 
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programs will support the President’s Feed the Future initiative. AEECA-funded programs will 
help increase agriculture- and other-sector productivity with a focus on SMEs. USAID will help 
better prepare producers for EU market requirements. USAID programs will also seek to increase 
SME profitability, expand employment opportunities, and remove obstacles that hinder new 
business formation and discourage investment. Technical assistance will also help SMEs to adopt 
and better utilize information and communications technologies to improve their competitiveness 
in regional and EU markets, will foster entrepreneurship through the development of business 
incubators, and will increase economic participation by women and youth in successful SME 
sectors. In addition, U.S. assistance will support energy-governance reform, improve consumer 
access to energy, and harmonize regulation across jurisdictions - all of which are key to integrating 
BiH into EU energy markets. U.S. efforts will also seek to improve BiH’s compliance with trade 
and investment regulations critical to WTO and EU accession. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce will continue intellectual property rights (IPR) training forjudges, prosecutors, police, 
and customs officials better to enforce respect for IPR, and USAID will continue its public- and 
private-sector partnerships for promoting BiH competitiveness in EU markets. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID conducted independent program evaluations 
and internal annual portfolio reviews, and analyzed program pipelines, performance indicators, and 
major achievements. The Department of State conducted an Antiterrorism Assistance (AT A) 
program review in FY 2010, and completed an Export Control and Border Security (EXBS) 
program formal progress review in FY 2009. Department of State criminal-justice programs are 
evaluated and monitored through a variety of means, including reviews by independent consultants 
and academic assessments. Law enforcement programs arc subject to semiannual program 
evaluations and quarterly pipeline analyses. Programs targeting prosecutors and the judiciary are 
monitored through quarterly evaluations, training evaluations, program reviews, and tracking of 
prosecutions and verdicts. Embassy staff regularly monitor the State Court project; the State 
Court itself provides quarterly reports to donors and is subject to an independent audit on an annual 
basis. Similarly, the Department of Defense monitors programs with BiH officials to ensure 
NATO membership progress goals are met. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Ongoing 
monitoring, assessments, and evaluations have informed a range of programmatic and budget 
decisions. USAID evaluations resulted in programmatic redesigns to establish youth and gender 
as crosscutting issues in economic growth and democracy programs and an increased emphasis on 
private sector partnerships for SMEs. Additionally, as a result of identified capability gaps in BiH 
defense forces, the Department of Defense is increasing its emphasis on training and will provide 
additional equipment allocations to the BiH defense forces. In addition, as a result of a 
NADR-funded ATA program review of BiH’s police academy, ATA has shifted funding to support 
new training activities. The EXBS program used independent and internal assessments of BiH’s 
strategic control system to select training, support regional initiatives, and procure a Zodiac boat 
and x-ray van to address deficiencies. Democracy and human rights programs were expanded 
based on needs assessments and the results of previous programs. Department of State 
law-enforcement program assessments identified backsliding to pre-Dayton-Accord policing 
methods due to premature termination of entity police-focused activities before new methodologies 
were institutionalized. Some funds were subsequently redirected to support entity-level law 
enforcement training. Embassy project monitoring also resulted in redirecting funding for BiH’s 
state prison from construction to providing essential training for the new facility’s guards. 
Independent and internal assessments clearly point to BiH’s need to improve counterterrorism 
capabilities and combat organized crime. As a result, the Department of State established a 
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second legal adviser position at the State Court focusing on counterterrorism, and the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury established an economic crimes adviser position to help Bill 
combat tenorism financing, money laundering, and organized crime. 

Relationship B e tween Budget and Pcrfonnancc: The FY 2012 request will help BiH advance on 
its Euro-Atlantic path by building on successes to increase Bin’s NATO interoperability, make 
necessary reforms for EU integration, increase law enforcement and judicial sector capacities to 
combat terrorism and crime successfully, advance democratic gains to foster responsible and 
accountable government, and increase foreign direct investment and private-sector 
competitiveness. U.S. assistance will also increase political and economic engagement of 
marginalized and vulnerable groups such as women and youth, and will continue to integrate 
gender, youth, and interethnic reconciliation issues in assistance programs as crosscutting issues. 
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Bulgaria 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Ensuring that Bulgaria remains a dependable and increasingly capable North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) ally is a key priority for U.S. assistance, Bulgaria has almost 600 troops in 
Afghanistan, and, despite its difficult economic situation, has proposed adding 2 more military 
liaison teams and 20 institutional trainers and medical personnel. In FY 2012, Bulgaria may 
provide larger missions in Afghanistan and around the world so long as U.S. assistance continues to 
provide much needed logistical and training support. At the same time, Bulgaria depends on 
U.S. assistance to complete its military modernization, improve interoperability with NATO, and 
increase its deployment capabilities. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Snpp) 



gnng 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 





Foreign Military Financing 

BBqh 

9,000 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

1,650 

1,719 

* 

1,700 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

400 

0 

* 

0 






Npn-Ww Suptdementpl , 

0 

0 

* 

0 

Tom.' , . ' . . 1 

11,850 

. 11,519 


10.700 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Bulgaria 




1 Peace and Securitj' ;i 


".■■■- * 

mmim 

Foreign Military Financing | ‘ ^ 

9,000 

■* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

9,000 

jjmm 


International Military Education aAd Training 

1,719 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

■■DBE 



2 (ioseruing Justly and Democratically 








2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

500 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

300 

* 

0 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Bulgaria 

11,519 

* 

10.700 

1 Peace and Security 

10,719 


'■ 10,700 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

10.719 

* 

10,700 

2 (;overi)ing.liistly and Democratically 

800 


0 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

500 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

300 

* 

0 


Peace and Security 

The top priority for U.S. assistance to Bulgaria in FY 2012 is to complete its military 
transformation and improve its NATO interoperability to enable effective participation in NATO 
and other coalition operations. U.S. assistance will support security restructuring, reform, and 
operations by building Bulgaria’s capabilities to deploy and sustain its ongoing and future 
participation in coalition operations. 

Foreign Military Financini; (FMF): Assistance to the Bulgarian Armed Forces will focus on 
training and modernization, force restructuring in order to improve interoperability with NATO 
forces, and helping Bulgaria to fulfill its NATO requirements. In the past, FMF has concentrated 
on purchasing Western equipment and systems in an attempt to accelerate the transformation 
process. FY 2012 assistance will ensure Bulgaria has the long-term capability to sustain its 
NATO commitments, including building a deployable maneuver battalion. 

International Military Education and Training (IMFT): IMF.T will be used to advance the overall 
professional military education in the Bulgarian Armed Forces and Ministry of Defense. 

Enhanced IMET will be used for the professional education of key Bulgarian Government officials 
involved in the development of Bulgaria’s defense establishment. IMET training will also 
advance the professional development of Bulgaria’s military personnel and improve the country’s 
capabilities. While continuing to send senior level officers to strategic planning courses, the 
United States also wants to increase the number of junior officers, and especially 
noncommissioned officers, in operational-level courses. In line with the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Defense’s desire to have a deployable maneuver battalion operational by 2012, the United States 
will focus IMET assistance on preparing this battalion. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) at the 
U.S. Embassy in Sofia hosts periodic reviews of military assistance programs with the goal of 
determining each project's progress and performance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Previous-year 
FMF assistance focused on support for training and equipment needs for deploying units. An 
FY 20 1 0 program review by the ODC determined that a greater need existed for longer-term 
defense transformation. At the same time, in 2010, the Mini.stry of Defense (MOD) produced a 
public Defense Policy Review document that is a road map for how the Bulgarians will transform 
their military into a smaller but more capable force. In doing so, Bulgaria will be able to deploy 
more capable troops to support NATO and other international peacekeeping operations around the 
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world. This road map will also guide U.S. decisions on resource allocation. The current 
Bulgarian Government is reform-minded, but hampered by a lack of resources and legacy 
infrastructure and systems that are not fully compatible with NATO partners. However, through 
an FMF project in support of Bulgarian defense reforms, the Center for Civil-Military Relations 
continues to provide valuable advice and mentoring to MOD leaders to assist in the Force Structure 
Review process. 

Relationship Between Budget and Pcrfomiancc: Maintaining FMF and IMET levels will ensure 
the continued high level of military cooperation between Bulgaria and the United States. Under 
the Defense Cooperation Agreement signed by the United States and Bulgarian Governments in 
2006, the United Statcs-Bulgarian joint facilities provide new opportunities for exercises and 
training with Bulgarian and third-country forces. Joint United Statcs-Bulgaria military training 
facilities will be completed in 201 1 , creating the opportunity for a regular and increasingly larger 
series of joint training exercises in 201 2 and beyond. These exercises will not only improve the 
quality and interoperability of Bulgarian troops, but also will send an important and reassuring 
signal to allies in the region. Past U.S. assistance has enabled Bulgaria to send its first teams to 
Afghanistan to train Afghan National Army units. The United States will encourage Bulgarian 
support for Kosovo and the integration of the Western Balkans into Euro-Atlantic institutions. 
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Croatia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Croatia is a strong United States partner and an anchor of stability in the Southeastern Europe 
region. The United States’ top assistance priorities are to support Croatia’s North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) membership requirements and to improve Croatia’s ability to contribute to 
coalition operations. It is in the interest of the United States that Croatia, as one of NATO’s 
newest members, assumes its role as a well-equipped and active ally that can promote peace and 
stability in its immediate neighborhood and beyond. As Croatia works toward fulfilling its 
requirements in NATO, U.S. programs enhance Croatia’s militai'y capabilities so that it can 
steadily increase its contributions to the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in 
Afghanistan and missions elsewhere. Croatia also actively supports its international commitments 
to prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), and the United States will 
continue its work to strengthen Croatia’s strategic control system and law enforcement 
mechanisms with the goal of meeting inteniational standards by FY 2012. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 
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* 
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International Military Education anti Training 
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* 
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450 

* 

1.450 

Related Programs 
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0 

0 

* 

0 
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* 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 
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* 


1 Peace and Security 
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4,850 

Foreign Military Financing 


'■■'A-''!” 

t"- 2,500 

1.3 Slabilizalion Operations and Security Sector Reform 


=1: 

2,500 

International Military Education and Training 

864 

* 

900 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

864 

* 

900 

Nonproliferation, Anlitcrrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

450 


«J;),,,i,1.450 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

450 

* 

450 

1 .3 Slabilizalion Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

1 ,000 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Croatia 

3,814 

* 


1 Peace and Security j 

3,814 

* 

l,.SS(. 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

450 

* 

450 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,364 

* 

4,400 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance is needed to secure Croatia’s borders, improve cross-border cooperation, strengthen 
law enforcement capabilities, and combat the proliferation of WMD. Funding will also promote 
defense reform and military restructuring, which arc essential for establishing the interoperability 
required both to participate in coalition operations with the United States and to meet its NATO 
responsibilities. These programs will be implemented through the U.S. Departments of State and 
Defense. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): U.S. security assistance in Croatia will fill critical equipment 
shortfalls for Croatian military units in Afghanistan. Equipment will include interoperable secure 
radios, night vision devices and thermal sights, medical equipment, and up-armored, high-mobility, 
multipurpose wheeled vehicles. FMF-funded equipment from prior years is allowing deployed 
Croatian forces to call in air strikes independently, as well as providing helicopter upgrades and 
secure radios. U.S. support has been instrumental in the ISAF contingent growing from .300 
troops in 2009 to 350 troops projected to be in theater later in 201 1 . 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: IMET funding is critical in helping 
Croatia’s military develop the professional personnel needed to fulfill Croatia’s NATO obligations. 
Professional military education courses will be provided to senior noncommissioned officers, and 
middle- and senior-level officers. Training will also be provided in Croatia’s niche capabilities, 
and English-language training will continue to expand Croatia’s coalition interoperability and 
provide additional candidates for U.S. professional military courses. Croatia has a remarkable 
record with its ISAF commitments and serves as a model for other allies. Training funded by 
IMET will also help Croatia implement an initiative to work with other countries in Southeastern 
Europe to deploy regional training teams to Afghanistan to support the Afghan security forces. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Programs (NADRl: A critical 
component in helping Croatia meet its international obligations, including those under United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 1540, is the establishment of export controls and enforcement 
mechanisms to prevent proliferation of WMD, thereby contributing to the security interests of the 
international community. U.S. funding in FY 20 1 2 will continue to strengthen relationships and 
partnerships with both law enforcement personnel and the Ministry of Economy to support 
Croatia’s implementation of its strategic trade control system. U.S. assistance, through both 
training of law enforcement personnel and donation of basic inspection and detection equipment, 
will support Croatian law enforcement daily operations to interdict illicit trafficking in items of 
concern. In the FY 2012 request, NADR Conventional Weapons Destruction funding previously 
included in centrally managed budgets for the International Trust Fund for Demining and Mine 
Victims’ Assistance is shifted to the Croatia bilateral budget request to increase transparency. 

This funding will be used to continue U.S. Government efforts to abate the dangers of conventional 
weapons by destroying unstable weapons stockpiles. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The U.S. Embassy in Zagreb regularly conducts 
program evaluations and assessments to evaluate programmatic performance. U.S. Embassy 
Zagreb’s Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) provides program management and oversight for 
FMF and IMET programs in Croatia. ODC maintains an active database of all Croatian military 
personnel receiving IMET-funded training. The database is important in tracking the long-term 
benefit of training for the military personnel because of the recognized delayed payoff when a 
captain or major receives training. ODC evaluates the IMET program through monitoring the 
career progression of IMF.T recipients in its database and evaluating impact based on the number of 
IMET recipients that arc senior noncommissioned officers, field grade officers, and general officers 
in key leadership positions. 

Use of Perfonnance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The ODC in 
Zagreb considered the positive results of its IMET activities, Croatia’s increased contribution to 
ISAF and other regional peacekeeping missions, and Croatia’s current alliance staffing obligations 
as a NATO member to determine the FY 2012 request level for IMFIT funding. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Now that Croatia is a member of NATO, its 
military will need to provide specific numbers of personnel for NATO positions to fulfill its 
obligations in the alliance. The Croatian military docs not have sufficient numbers of bilingual 
personnel nor staff officers sufficiently trained to fill these positions while continuing participation 
in ISAF and other peacekeeping missions. The IMET program in Croatia is addressing this gap 
through its training, which will improve Croatia’s ability to fulfill its NATO obligations without an 
impact on its participation in other peacekeeping missions. 
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Cyprus 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States goal in Cypras is to build regional stability through a comprehensive settlement 
of the Cyprus dispute. Foreign assistance focuses on creating conditions conducive to resolution 
of the Cyprus dispute, supporting reunification of the island, promoting mutual understanding 
between the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities, addressing economic disparities 
between the two communities, and supporting initiatives that encourage a durable, comprehensive 
settlement. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cyprus': 

11,000 

, ,* 

3,^0 

1 Peace and Security 

1 1,000 


; 3,500 

EconomictSupport Fund H 

11.000 


3,5i00 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

11,000 


3,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cyprus 




1 Peace and Security 



wmBW 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

11,000 

* 

3,500 

of which: Objectire 6 

570 

• 

500 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

570 

* 

500 


Peace and Security 

The United States, the Government of the Republic of Cyprus, and the Turkish Cypriot leadership 
share the long-term vision of a stable, prosperous Cyprus that acts as a partner for progress and 
peace in the region. However, the longstanding, unresolved conflict in Cyprus continues to 
undermine that vision by consuming time, energy, and resources that would otherwise be used to 
fight terrorism and transnational crime, promote economic development, and foster the process of 
reconciliation. The U.S. assistance program in Cyprus is designed to reduce tensions and promote 
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peace and cooperation between the two communities through measures aimed at the reunification 
of the island. After decades of division, however, challenges remain for the program and for 
reconciliation in general. The U.S. assistance program is focused on strengthening the capacities 
of Cypriots to participate actively in reconciliation and the peace process. 

Economic Support Fund fESFf U.S. assistance addresses the factors impeding a political 
settlement, encourages the growth of pro-solution political will, and builds the capacity of civil 
society across the island to advocate for reconciliation and reunification. Activities may include 
scholarships, technical assistance, training, and grant programs that provide opportunities for 
individuals and civil society groups throughout Cypnis to work together in areas of common 
interest; projects in community media, youth activism, and evidence-based research on issues 
related to settlement that encourage the public to gel more involved in peace and reconciliation, 
which for so many years was left almost exclusively to politicians; and projects that promote 
reform of the banking sector, privatc-sector-lcd growth, and the adoption of international standards 
that help the Turkish Cypriot community prepare to be a strong partner in a future, reunified 
Cyprus, 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorinu and Evaluation: The U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) conducted its annual portfolio review in June 2010, with participation by the 
U.S. Department of State. The portfolio review confirmed that the United States continues to 
facilitate progress towards peace and reconciliation. Further, the review noted that it was 
imperative that the program remain flexible, due to the critical phase of the formal negotiations 
process. As a result, USAID concluded that it would delay preparation oi'thc new country strategy 
until 2011. During the review, USAID revised and revalidated its performance monitoring plan, 
performed a pipeline analysis, and reviewed its vulnerabilities, USAID completed an impact 
evaluation of its Cyprus Partnership for Economic Growth (CyPEG) program. The evaluation 
concluded that while addressing di.sparitics between the communities, CyPEG must now focus on 
finding more opportunities to bring Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots together in professional, 
academic, and community settings while publicizing the benefits, including economic benefits, of 
solution. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buditct and Programmatic Choices: The 
U.S. Government met or exceeded all but one of its performance targets in FY 2010. The results 
indicate that although the United States has been successful in forging contacts and habits of 
cooperation and reducing disparities, fear of the unknown and comfort with the status quo present 
serious obstacles to success. Overall levels of trust remain low throughout both communities. 
Polls show that 68 percent of Greek Cypriots and 65 percent of Turkish Cypriots want the peace 
process to succeed, but 65 percent and 69 percent, respectively, have little faith that it will. To 
meet this challenge, the United Slates is supporting the efforts of local partners to take a more 
active role in the peace process. With U.S. assistance, local partners are now utilizing mass 
communication to share their vision of a reunified Cyprus with the public; reaching out to new 
partners and participants through the community media center; using polling and the publication of 
evidence-based, peer-reviewed research to increase dialogue on settlement; and leading 
participatory decision making to encourage citizens to actively engage in the reconciliation process 
and demonstrate success to local communities. 

Relationship between Biidact and Performance: Despite the U.S. Government’s continued belief 
in the importance of a settlement and in the value of these programs, the FY 201 2 request has been 
reduced significantly in order to allow for the distribution of assistance resources to other global 
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priorities. If the ongoing peace process yields results in 20 1 1 , the U.S. Government will reassess 
its approach to ensuring a smooth transition and demonstrate U.S. support for implementation of a 
sustainable settlement. 
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Czech Republic 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

With its membership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the European Union, 
combined with increasing activism in international affairs, the Czech Republic has proven an 
important and reliable ally in promoting democracy, market reforms, antiterrorism, missile 
defense, and nonproliferation. Despite the increasing political, material, and human costs of 
supporting and participating in coalition military operations, the Czech Republic stands resolute 
among the United States’ strongest security partners. In fact, the Czech Republic pledged to 
increase its International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) commitment from 535 soldiers in 2010 
to 720 soldiers in 201 1 1 and to 640 soldiers in 2012. Of note, this increase will include 100 Czech 
Special Forces personnel that will deploy without caveat to ISAF and that expect to be partnered 
with Afghan National Police provincial response units in Nangarhar Province, in addition, the 
Czechs will deploy additional police trainers, and have updated the mandate of their 
already-deployed chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear unit to include training of the 
Afghan National Army. 

Providing specialized support has become a priority for the Czech Republic, as shown by these 
contributions, and the willingness of the Czech Republic to not only maintain but also increase its 
contributions to operations in Afghanistan is a testament to the effectiveness of the Foreign 
Military Financing (FMF) and International Military Education and Training (IMET) programs. 
Continuing IJ.S. security assistance provides an opportunity to secure the benefits of peace and 
stability for the region, and to support further participation of the armed forces of the Czech 
Republic in coalition operations alongside the United States in pursuit of mutual security interests 
and goals. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 20)0 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AMtlStED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 
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. - ♦ 

8,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

6,000 
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* 

6.000 

International Military Education and Training 

i.OOO 

1,892 

* 
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Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 
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* 
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CR 
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Czech Republic 

7.892 



1 Peace and Security 

<,692 

>|5 
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Foreign Military Financing 
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<• * 

6,000 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

6,000 

4= 

6,000 

liitcrnatiunal Military Education and Training 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

1 FY2012 

Actual 

CR 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 1,892| 


*1 2,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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FY 2011 
CR 
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Czech BepuWlc f 

7,892 

* 

8.I)U() 

1 Peace and Security 

7,892 

v,,.* 

8,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

7,892 

* 

8,000 


Peace and Security 

The Czech Republic is making important strides in modernizing its military to provide 
better-equipped and -trained forces to participate in international security operations. 

U.S. assistance helps secure the Czech Republic’s capability to enhance regional stability and 
contribute to coalition operations around the globe. Funding will provide a range of training and 
equipment to fulfill NATO niche requirements, as well as support English-language training and 
professional military education, which will better prepare Czech forces for interoperability with 
NATO and U.S. forces. These programs will be implemented through the U.S. Department of 
Defense. 

Foreign Military Financing tFMF): FMF assistance to the Czech Armed Forces will advance their 
modernization, improve interoperability with NATO forces, and fulfill NATO requirements. 
Assistance will increase the Czech Republic’s capacity to prepare and deploy forces for 
United States and coalition operations, primarily in Afghanistan; assist in the development and 
enhancement of NATO-supported niche capabilities; and support the ability of the Czech Republic 
to meet its NATO Force Goals. U.S. assistance will also support the ongoing defense 
modernization of the Armed Forces of the Czech Republic required to maximize military 
capabilities available to NATO and coalition operations. FY 2012 FMF funds will focus on 
supporting the acquisition of NATO-compatible command and control systems, as well as 
providing additional ground and Special Forces equipment to support deploying forces, such as 
night-vision devices and other specialized equipment. Additional emphasis will also be placed on 
supporting Czech helicopter crews and enhancing their capabilities. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET will be used to advance overall 
professional military education and further develop interoperability. In FY 2012, IMET 
assistance will also fund training in acquisition management, as well as technical skills needed in 
Afghanistan such as joint terminal air controller training, explosive ordinance disposal and 
improvised explosive device training, combat lifesaver training, and mine-resistant 
ambush-protected vehicle training. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Embassy in Prague oversees and assesses the 
effectiveness of the IMET and FMF programs through a weekly political-military working group 
chaired by the Ambassador. The Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) provides day-to-day 
planning, coordination, and execution. Assessments are based on the observations and 
evaluations by the Country Team and those of other elements of the U.S. Government interacting 
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with the Czech military. Effectiveness is gauged in terms of demonstrated Czech capabilities to 
train, equip, deploy, and sustain interoperable units participating in NATO operations. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The performance 
indicators derived from multiple sources within the U.S. Embassy Country ream and from 
elsewhere in the U.S. Government arc assessed within the context of the goals of the Mission 
Strategic Resource Plan (MSRP) and Strategy of Active Security (SAS). Performance gaps arc 
identified, as arc newly arising opportunities related to the evolving nature of operations in theaters 
such as Afghanistan. Once performance gaps arc identified, they arc reviewed thoroughly with 
the Czech General Staff, Joint Forces Command, and unit experts. If the application of IMET or 
FMF grant funding could help to reduce these performance gaps, the Senior Defense Official on the 
Country Team, through the ODC, notifies the Combatant Command, Defense Security Cooperation 
Agency, and Office of the Secretary of Defense of the proposed measures believed necessary to 
reduce the gaps. Upon approval, those measures arc programmed into the future budget plans to 
be executed at the earliest opportunity. For FY 2012, MSRP and SAS objectives arc best achieved 
through a continued focus on the development of Czech militaiy deployment capability for NATO 
out-of-area operations, particularly in Afghanistan. The Czech Ministry of Defense’s 
Government-approved midrange (2010-12) strategic planning objectives arc similarly focused on 
this priority. FMF programmatic choices to fund NATO-interoperable tactical 
socure-communications equipment and improve the command and control capabilities of Czech 
special-operations units slated for deployment to Afghanistan arc derived from this goal. FMF 
and IMET allocations to enhance and expand the capabilities of a newly deployed Mi- 1 7 helicopter 
transport unit, as well as those of a helicopter Operational Mentor and Liaison Team arc likewise 
linked to the achievement of out-of-area logistical support and training capabilities. Finally, 

FY 2012 training in the area of acquisition management supports an ongoing need identified by the 
U.S. Embassy Country Team to foster cvcr-grcatcr transparency within the Czech military 
procurement system. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Budgeting and programmatic choices for 
FY 2012 arc specifically linked to sustaining continued success in relevant areas including 
professional military education, improving performance capabilities according to the priority of the 
supported operation, and leveraging Czech niche capabilities. U.S. assi.stancc has complemented 
the Czech Republic's military resources, greatly increasing U.S. potential to cooperate w'ith Czech 
defense policymakers, and helping the Czech Government stay on track in its reforms and continue 
supporting United States- and NATO-led operations. 
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Estonia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Estonia is an effective and reliable transatlantic partner in advancing peace, stability, and 
democracy in Europe and beyond. Estonia is a strong supporter of coalition operations, at 
considerable financial and political cost. U.S. assistance provides an opportunity to sustain and 
expand the firm partnership the United States has formed with Estonia, to contribute to improved 
interoperability with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and to support Estonia’s 
military commitments abroad, including in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Kosovo. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
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Estonia 




1 Peace and Security 


* 

3,650| 

Foreign Military financing 

2,500 


mam 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,500 

* 

2,500 

iDiernational Military EdncatloD and Trainliig: ' ' ' 




1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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CR 
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1 Peace and Security 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,656 

* 

3,650 


Peace and Seeurity 

U.S. assistance is critical to achieving United States peace and security goals in Estonia, which in 
turn support the broader U.S. policy to enhance multinational deployments so that American 
soldiers are backed up by well-trained, effective allies. U.S. security assistance will promote 
increased NATO interoperability and improve Estonian defense capabilities and force readiness 
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through training and the provision of military equipment. These programs will be managed by the 
IJ.S. Department of Defense. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF>: In 2010, the Estonian Defense Forces (EDF) maintained a 
deployment rate of approximately eight percent, the vast majority in support of International 
Security Assistance Force (ISAF) operations in Afghanistan. This pcr-capita deployment rate is 
the highest among NATO members. FMF funds assist the EDF in sustaining its deployments by 
alleviating the wcar-and~tcar costs incurred from a high operations tempo in extreme environments. 
FMF funding will help to enhance the skills acquired from NATO operations and rebuild 
capabilities reduced by wear, including communications equipment, thereby improving Estonia’s 
NATO interoperability. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Estonia is currently at the optimum level 
of IMET trainees (50 to 55 students per year). The focus of IMF.T funding will be on meeting 
internal and external force goals, supporting NATO operations, and developing Special Operations 
Forces teams. A more centralized candidate selection process will also ensure that trainees arc 
selected in a way that promotes these goals. New course completion requirements, including a 
comprehensive written report by students and trainees, will help determine which types of training 
best help Estonia and the United States meet their goals. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2009, the U.S. Embassy’s Office of Defense 
Cooperation (ODC) conducted an assessment of FMF and IMET programs to determine how well 
these programs arc supporting Estonia’s long-term defense goals. The ODC also completes 
comprehensive end-of-training reports for all IMET-trained students. In addition to these, the 
ODC has implemented an alumni program, which should provide a more effective way to evaluate 
the impact of training, and will be used to evaluate whether the overall IMET program for Estonia 
is helping it to meet its long-term goals and improve its NATO interoperability. Prior to the 
selection and procurement of complex equipment or systems with FMF, the Estonian Ministry of 
Defense (MOD) in coordination with the ODC conducts thorough research to determine if a 
particular platform or system will meet the needs and force development goals established by the 
Estonian Oovcrnincnt. 


Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based on the 
FY 2009 assessment of FMF and IMET, the ODC is implementing several changes to enhance the 
U.S. Government’s abilities to help Estonia both improve its ability to defend itself and to be a 
more effective NATO ally, including skills training and equipment to rebuild capabilities reduced 
by EDF deployments in ISAF operations in extreme environments. In 2010, the bulk of Estonia’s 
overseas commitments went to Afghanistan and the NATO Response Force, which is a key 
indicator of the success of U.S. security assistance to the country. Estonian police trainers also 
provide critical support to the Afghan transition with their active participation in both the NATO 
Training Mission: Afghanistan and the police-training mission. Another important performance 
indicator used by the United Slates to determine the effectiveness of IMET activities is the number 
of IMET alumni who arc placed in influential positions. Monitoring data continues to show that 
the EDF and MOD arc placing IMET alumni in inllucntial positions upon their return to their 
duties. Additionally, Estonia is on track to reach its NATO commitment of 2 percent of gross 
domestic product spent on defense by 2012, also a major benchmark of performance for 
U.S. security assistance. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 20 1 2 request is based on the strong 
results that U.S. investments in EDF and the MOD have generated in terms of the career 
progression of IMET alumni, continued Estonian deployments in support of international coalition 
operations, the need to sustain future Estonian deployments, and NATO interoperability. 
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Georgia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance is designed to sustain, leverage, and build upon programs launched with the $ 1 
billion U.S. assistance package in the wake of Georgia’s August 2008 conflict with Russia, and to 
institutionalize gains made in the post-conflict period to ensure strong democratic and economic 
foundations for Georgia moving forward. The United States will continue to develop assistance 
projects that bolster democratic and participatory governance, improve the quality and delivery of 
social services, promote integration with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
increased regional cooperation, develop institutions that uphold and enforce the rule of law, foster 
stable economic growth, and lay the groundwork for a sustainable resolution of conflicts with the 
separatist regions based on Georgia’s territorial integrity. The United Statcs-Gcorgia Charter on 
Strategic Partnership continues to provide a framework for meeting these goals. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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!|! 

2,500 
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1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2,110 

* 

2,200| 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 i 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Georgia 


-k 


1 Peace and Security ^ 


* 


1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction ( WMD) 

900 

* 

1,729 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

22,225 

* 

21,964 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

766 

* 

254 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

100 

* 


1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

0 


* 

555 

2 (.i»ciiiiiig.liisll\ and lleiiiocraficaUjr 

- 19,145 


* 

21.500 

2 . 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

4,660 


* 

4,909 

2.2 Good Governance 

5,740 

* 

5,190 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY20I2 

Request 

2.3 Political Compelilion and Consensus-Building 

3.180 

* 

4,960 

2.4 Civil Society 

5,565 

* 

9,441 

3 Investing ill People 

10,860 

* 

7,297 

3.1 Health 

7,475 

* 

5.282 

3.2 Education 

3,385 

* 

2,015 

4 Economic Growth 

22,850 

* 

28,681 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

2,790 

* 

690 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,554 

* 

5,355 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,126 

* 

0 

4.4 Infrastructure 

3,800 

* 

4.500 

4.5 Agriculture 

4,910 

* 

6,5.50 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,560 

* 

9,086 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

3,960 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

1,150 

* 

2,500 

S liumanitarian Assistance 

2,110 

if * 

2,200 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2,1 10 

* 

2,200 

of which: Objective 6 

4,825 


4.297 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

633 

* 

837 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

4,192 

* 

3,460 


Peace and Security 

Georgia is a committed U.S. partner in promoting global peace and security and a steadfast ally in 
coalition operations. U.S. assistance will continue to support stabilization operations and security 
sector reform through programs administered by the U.S. Departments of Defense, Homeland 
Security, and State, and the U.S, Agency for International Development (USAID). 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AERC Ab Through the Department of State, 
U.S. assistance will strengthen the mlc of law through practical skills training for law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, defense attorneys, and judges. Efforts will also be focused on improving 
local capacity to fight transnational crime, including human trafficking, narcotics trafficking, and 
cybcrcrimc. The U.S. Government will also work wdth Georgian corrections officials to help 
bring the country’s correctional institutions up to international standards. These efforts will bo 
complemented by other assistance programs to enhance the ability of the Government of Georgia 
(GOG) to secure its borders to deter the illegal movement of persons and illicit materials, including 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and their components, USAID will continue to implement 
peace and reconciliation activities in the occupied territories of Georgia. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): U.S, assistance will focus on enabling Georgia to acquire the 
equipment needed to support deployment operations while improving the quality of 
pre-deployment training and operations and continuing to support defense reform efforts. FMF 
acquisitions will directly contribute to Georgia’s ability to deploy troops successfully to 
Afghanistan. Programs will be designed, consistent with international legal considerations, to 
improve the professionalism, training, defensive operations, and peacekeeping capabilities of the 
Georgian Armed Forces, assist their continuing progress towards NATO interoperability, and 
enable them to host future NATO exercises. 
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International Military Education and Training (IMETV IMET will be used to advance overall 
professional military education and further develop interoperability. Resources will be used to 
provide training for the professional development of officers and noncommissioned officers as well 
as training to develop staff interoperability. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Funds will support 
Department of State programs to help Georgia counter transnational threats such as international 
terrorism and proliferation of WMD-rclatcd commodities and technology. Funding will provide 
training, equipment, and technical assistance to help Georgia be an effective U.S. partner in 
counterterrorism coordination and improve its capacity to maintain border security and an effective 
interagency system of export controls. The Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) 
Program will continue to reinforce Georgia’s capabilities to detect, identify, and interdict the 
export, re-export, transit, and transshipment of WMD and related materials, delivery systems, 
dual-usc items, and conventional weapons. A major program emphasis in FY 2012 will be 
training and equipping frontline border guard and customs officials. EXBS will also provide 
equipment and advanced training for the Georgian Coast Guard as part of its continued effort to 
rebuild maritime enforcement capabilities following the 2008 conflict with Russia. The 
Conventional Weapons Destruction (CWD) Program responds to security threats and risks to 
indigenous populations posed by landmines, uncxploded ordnance, and excess, loosely-secured, 
and otherwise at-risk small arms and light weapons, portable air defense weapons, and 
ammunition. In FY 20 1 2, the CWD Program will continue to support activities aimed at 
improving stockpile security and destroying explosive remnants of war. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Despite continued institutional reforms and a motivated civil .society, challenges remain in 
strengthening Georgia’s system of institutional checks and balances, increasing civic participation, 
conducting free and fair elections, and strengthening political pluralism, good governance, media 
independence, civil society, and judicial independence. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAT U.S. assistance through the 
Department of State and USAID will enhance the ability of civil society and independent media to 
promote informed civic participation and public debate, including among youth; advocate on 
behalf of citizen interests; and promote government accountability. U.S. assistance will 
strengthen municipal and national governance, enhance parliamentary oversight and public 
outreach, strengthen judicial independence, and advance implementation of criminal procedure 
reforms. These reforms arc central to helping Georgia meet international democratic standards 
and realize its aspiration for Euro-Atlantic integration. U.S. efforts will bolster political pluralism 
in Georgia by strengthening political parties, foster tolerance and integration, facilitate 
implementation of anticorruption measures, support free and fair electoral processes, and increase 
respect for human rights, including among law enforcement officials. U.S. assistance will also 
support civic education to foster a better understanding of public oversight in a democracy. Taken 
as a whole, these activities will bolster democracy and the rule of law in Georgia, thereby 
enhancing regional stability. 

Investing in People 

Despite improvements in this area, the GOG’s technical, administrative, and financial capacity to 
deliver health, education, and other social services to its people remains limited. Health activities 
under this heading will support the principles of the GHI, improving health outcomes by working 
with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting 
innovation. 
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Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): USAID programs will support 
ongoing policy reform, including public expenditure targeting mechanisms, as well as efforts to 
improve education and social systems. AEECA health programs will support the GOG’s health 
sector reform efforts and improve the quality of clinical practice and skills in Georgia, through 
activities primarily targeting maternal and child health and family planning and reproductive 
health. 


• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. efforts will seek to build on ongoing progress in this area 
by improving the quality of services and strengthening local capacity. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health; U.S. assistance will be focused on expanding 
access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and infonnation and 
reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will seek to increase carly-gradc reading and numeracy 
skills, reinforce decentralization, and improve education, accountability, finance, and data 
management systems. 

• Higher Education: U.S. assistance will increase transparency and promote curriculum 
reform in higher education as well as enhance capacities in education administration and 
instruction. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl: Funding will support increased outreach to vulnerable 
groups to prevent and control infectious diseases like HIV/AIDS and tuberculosis, and address 
system-wide issues that contribute to the growing problems of infection prevention and control. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will continue to help Georgia deepen its economic reforms and improve economic 
competitiveness in order to create a more stable and efficient economic environment that can attract 
foreign capital and generate broad-based and sustainable economic growth. Constraints to 
achieving these goals include fragmented markets, a lack of economic infonnation, and low 
productivity. In addition, high poverty levels and economic inequalities in rural Georgia create a 
perception of economic injustice that poses a threat to the country’s social, economic, and political 
stability. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. assistance will address these 
constraints by strengthening private-sector economic institutions; sustaining and coordinating 
capacity-building initiatives; developing systems to enable the Mow of economic information; 
expanding trade relations; enabling a broad and well-regulated financial sector; building capacity 
for sound agricultural, economic, fiscal, and monetary policymaking; and developing secure 
energy sources and markets. Programs will also support ongoing free market reforms to improve 
the trade and investment climate; improve market linkages and productivity in agriculture, 
including subsistence farming; support vocational education; and develop micro-, small-, and 
medium-sized enterprises. Programs will improve rural income and food security as well as 
remove constraints in agriculture and critical small-scale rural and community infrastructure that 
hinder economic development. These activities will strengthen the capacity of entrepreneurs and 
farmers, for example, to access Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC), other donor, and 
private sector financing and infrastructure projects. U.S. assistance will continue to build capacity 
in Georgia’s energy sector, demonstrate the benefits of strategic energy management, promote 
efficiency and renewable energy sources, and support diversification of Georgia’s domestic energy 
resources as well as energy imports, Proposed activities will support a lower emissions 
development pathway for Georgia. Additionally, the U.S. Oovemment has initiated 
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comprehensive approaches to natural resource management that are helping rural communities 
utilize and sustainably manage the social, environmental, and economic resources within target 
watersheds. The United States will also continue to support the implementation of the GOG’s 
National Environmental Action Plan, which addresses the country’s commitments to international 
treaties and conventions as well as several initiatives identified as priority for the United States, 
including global climate change, clean energy, and biological diversity. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Georgia’s 2008 conflict with Russia resulted in tens of thousands of internally displaced persons 
(IDPs) in addition to the estimated 220,000 IDPs created by wars in Abkhazia and South Ossetia in 
the early 1 990s. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. assistance provided by the 
Department of State will support the GOG’s strategy to address the needs of vulnerable populations 
by improving social services and protection for the elderly, disabled, extremely poor, and 
institutionalized; providing medicines, medical supplies and equipment, food, clothing, health and 
emergency shelter items; responding to disasters; and executing small-scale reconstruction projects 
such as drinking water projects in villages and heating projects in IDP centers. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Georgia is implementing its existing $295 million MCC Compact focused on rehabilitating 
regional infrastructure and promoting private sector development. In response to the needs that 
arose after the 2008 conflict, MCC amended the Compact to include an additional $ 1 00 million for 
roads, regional infrastmeturo development, and an energy sector activity. Although Georgia’s 
first compact is scheduled to expire in April 201 1, the MCC Board selected Georgia as eligible to 
develop a second compact in January 2011. AEECA-funded programs in the economic growth 
sector arc coordinated with MCC, and will continue to reinforce and leverage the MCC investment 
without any duplication of effort. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Government’s approach to monitoring and 
evaluating U.S. assistance in Georgia includes a wholc-of-govcrnment monitoring and evaluation 
effort, agency-specific reviews, and an interagency budgeting process. All U.S. Government 
agencies with staff in Georgia regularly participate in a collaborative process overseen by the 
Assistance Coordination Committee (ACC), which reviews the country’s development context and 
U.S. assistance priorities in Georgia. The ACC serves as a forum for programming and budget 
allocation decisions informed by performance data as reported through the Performance Plan and 
Report and other sources. In addition to ongoing monitoring efforts, USAID conducted six 
assessments, three impact evaluations, and two final evaluations of its programs, including gender 
and biodiversity assessments. 

USAID, in accordance with new agency policy, will conduct at least one external evaluation of 
each large project. Working with its GOG partners, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
is conducting impact evaluations and assessments of its technical assistance activities in the areas 
of animal health, agricultural statistics, and agricultural education. In addition, in recognition of 
the extraordinary nature of the $1 billion U.S. assistance package for Georgia, the 
U.S. Government has allocated $2 million for a special Georgia Monitoring Project, which is using 
an outside contractor to monitor the impact of the funding. As of January 2011, the Georgia 
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Monitoring Project has released a pre-monitoring review and a report on the $250 million cash 
transfer, with additional reports to be published in the future. 

Use of Performa n ce Information to Infomn Budget and Programmatic Choices: The results of a 
number of assessments and evaluations conducted in FY 2010 were used to inform budget and 
programmatic decisions. USAID’s Biodivereily Assessment provided an analysis of the current 
state of Georgia’s biodiversity by identifying priorities and threats as well as stakeholders and 
potential partners. This information was used to design new biodiversity activities and promote 
biodiversity conservation within each assistance objective. The USAID Mission’s Gender 
Assessment provided recommendations that will better integrate gender issues into its strategic 
thinking. Similarly, USAID’s Watershed Assessment recommended potential locations and 
approaches to advance effective watershed management in Georgia and contributed to the design of 
a new project. In addition, an impact evaluation recently carried out by USAID has helped clarify 
the relationship between the improvements at the electricity utility in Georgia and the country’s 
improved energy security. Findings will inform USAID Missions w'orldwidc that plan to finance 
utility management improvements through management contracts. Another impact evaluation 
conducted by US.AID identified the need to improve food safety regulations and increase the 
sustainable provision of agricultural information and services in coordination with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

USDA conducted a midterm evaluation of its private veterinary sector support work in three pilot 
regions. Findings of the evaluation reinforced the need to continue supporting regional provision 
of veterinary certification training, the importance of developing stronger partnerships with 
regional agricultural education institutions, the need to maintain continuing education for private 
veterinarians, and the importance of supporting the development of veterinary associations. In 
addition, a semi-experimental evaluation of USDA’s private veterinary sector .support will generate 
both a summativc assessment of program impaets and empirically based recommendations for 
program improvement. An assessment of the USDA-funded National Animal Health Program 
Steering Group indicated that the Steering Group was effective at addressing throe of six strategic 
animal health objectives, including promotion of the private veterinary sector. Another key 
finding highlighted the Ministry of Agriculture’s increasing capacity to manage a complex 
donor-coordination process, suggesting that USDA’s approach to government capacity building is 
effective. An ongoing strategic assessment of USDA agricultural education programming is 
expected to result in recommendations informing future programming decisions in support of 
regional agricultural education institutions. 

Relationshi p Betw e e n Budget and Performance: The largest programmatic impacts with 
requested FY 2012 funding arc expected to be in private sector competitiveness, health, and civil 
society. While U.S. assistance has facilitated Georgia’s vastly improved ranking on the World 
Bank’s “Doing Business” report (from I 12"' place in 2005 to 1 1 place in 2010), Georgia still lags 
in certain areas. The FY 20 1 2 request therefore includes additional resources in the area of private 
sector competitiveness to help the GOG, business associations, firms, and farmers to improve 
practices alfecting their ability to compete nationally, as well as promoting further transparency 
and strengthening the rule of law. As capacity grows in the Georgian judicial system, in part as a 
result of the new Criminal Procedure Code, there is a need for increased funding to build 
commercial legal capacity and independence. The United States is in a pivotal position to support 
lurthcr democratic rclorm. Georgia will hold Parliamcntaty elections in 2012 and a Presidential 
election in 20 1 3. The engagement strategy for democratic development in Georgia will require 
sustained levels of funding in order to work with citizens to encourage them to take an active role in 
their own democracy and to understand the methods by which active citizens can constructively 
engage in political dialogue and oversight over their government. 
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Greece 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Greece occupies a strategic location in the Eastern Mediterranean and contributes to North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) operations in Afghanistan and Kosovo, as well as counterterrorism 
and counterpiracy maritime efforts. U.S. assistance contributes to the interoperability of Greek 
forces within NATO, and helps focus Greek officers on the positive impact Greece can have within 
the wider Alliance. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

Greece i 

105 


' 100 

1 Peace and Security S ' 

105 

mBH 

100 

I nternationai Military Education and Tr^ning 

105 


100 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

105 




Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

Greece 

105 



1 Peace and Security 

105 

* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

105 


100 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance is focused on enhancing regional stability, building close ties and mutual 
understanding, and assisting with Greek military transformation. U.S. assistance substantially 
increases NATO interoperability through hands-on equipment training, facilitates understanding 
between militaries, and augments sales of U.S. defense-related items that are crucial to NATO 
effectiveness. U.S. assistance also reinforces the involvement of the Greek Armed Forces in 
multinational regional peacekeeping, Balkan stabilization efforts, and cooperative programs with 
other regional and NATO allies and Partnership for Peace members. Greece is also a location for 
pre- and post-deployment training for U.S. military serving in Iraq and Afghanistan. These 
programs will be implemented through the U.S. Department of Defense. 
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International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET assistance is targeted at 
encouraging Greece’s efforts to modernize its military and expand interoperability with other 
NATO forces through officer and noncommissioned officer training. It is also aimed at ensuring 
the junior ranks of the Hellenic Armed Forces gain familiarity with U.S, methods and culture 
through the projection and sustainment of positive views toward America. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: IMET activities arc periodically reviewed to determine 
the extent to which they arc enhancing Greek interoperability and participation in multinational 
operations, as well as their contribution to a strong United Statcs-Grcccc military-to-military 
relationship. One of the indicators used to track these outcomes is the advancement of IMET 
graduates to senior positions, where they contribute to governmental policy decisions on 
participation in multilateral operations and procurement of defense items. Another important 
indicator used to monitor the effectiveness of IMET funding is the degree to which Hellenic Armed 
Forces arc involved in multinational operations, regional peacekeeping and Balkan stabilization 
efforts, and cooperative programs with other NATO allies and partners. 

Use of Pcrfonnancc Information to Inform Budact and Programmatic Choices: IMET funding in 
FY 2010 directly contributed to U.S. strategic goals. Greece continues to participate in NATO 
missions in Afghanistan, Kosovo, the Mediterranean Sea, the Gulf of Aden against Somali pirates, 
and in United Nations missions such as the UN monitoring operation in Lebanon. Greece has also 
taken on the leadership of the NATO Maritime Interdiction Operational Training Center at Souda 
Bay, Crete, and provides training to allies and partners in this area, which directly impacts regional 
security and beyond. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request for IMET funding is 
needed to enhance military-to-mililary relations and to bring direct foliow-on benefits such as 
strong United States-Greck cooperation at the U.S. Naval Support Facility at Souda Bay, Crete, as 
well as support for NATO operations elsewhere. 
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Hungary 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Hungary is a firm ally in coalition operations, contributing troops to North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) missions in Afghanistan and the Balkans. U.S. assistance to Hungary 
contributes to regional stability and helps maintain strong political support in Hungary for coalition 
operations, including a willingness to provide personnel, equipment, and other resources for these 
operations. Funds will promote the development of a smaller, flexible, sustainable, and 
NATO-interoperable Hungarian military capable of meeting NATO commitments and 
participating in peacekeeping operations. Funds will also help Hungary develop niche capabilities 
and provide English language training and professional military education to ensure 
interoperability with NATO. 

Request by Aeeount and Fiscal Year 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Hungary 
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■V '■ * 

2.000 

t Peace and Security 
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2,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

1 1,000 

* 

1,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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* 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Hungary 


* 


I Peace and Security 



2,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,060 

* 

2,000 


Peace and Security 

Hungary has a modest defense budget of approximately $2 billion in FY 201 1, or 1.5 percent of 
GDP, below its NATO-committed goal of 2 percent. At $2 million, U.S. security assistance 
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represents 1 percent of the Hungarian Defense Forces (HDF) budget, and represents most of the 
HDF’s formal training program. With U.S. assistance, Hungary sends its officers and 
noncommissioned oriiccrs to the United States or NATO schools for formal training. Although a 
cadre of U.S. -trained leaders is rising through the ranks, there remains a possibility that Hungary 
will lack suftlcicnt military and civilian skill sets to enable the HDF fully to develop deployable, 
NATO-standard capabilities. The International Military Education and Training (IMET) and 
Foreign Military Financing (FMF) requests will help sustain the HDF as a strong partner in 
U.S. efforts to counter transnational threats and to contribute to peacekeeping operations. 

International Military Ed ucation and Training (IMETT IMET funds arc the most important 
component of the security assistance program and arc key to continued transformation of the HDF. 
Currently, the two most senior military leaders arc U.S. War College graduates. In addition, a 
solid core of officers and noncommissioned officers arc graduates of IMET-funded professional 
development programs. In FY 2010, more than 50 students participated in IMET programs. 

Most of Hungary’s IMET students have deployed or arc scheduled to deploy in support of coalition 
operations. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFI: In the recent past, the top priority for FMF assistance has been 
Hungary’s Special Forces (SF), FMF funding has provided both equipment and training, 
including a mobile training team that provided Special Operations advanced training to 50 SF 
personnel as part of the Hungarian-based and -led International Special Forces Qualification 
Course (ISFQC). Fifteen of the 50 soldiers trained through this program have deployed alongside 
U.S. Special Forces in Afghanistan. After their deployments, these highly skilled soldiers serve as 
assistant instructors in the ISFQC. FMF is also providing key equipment and training for the 
combined Ohio National Guard/HDF Operational Mentoring and Liaison Team, which is working 
with elements of the Afghan National Army’s 209"' Corps in Baghlan Province. FMF has also 
been used to provide specialized tactical training for deploying units, such as joint tcnninal attack 
controller training, in the United States. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The U.S. Embassy in Budapest oversees the FMF and 
IMET programs through a monthly Political/Military Working Group chaired by the Ambassador. 
The Qfficc of Defense Cooperation provides day-to-day planning, coordination, and execution of 
the programs. A successful outcome in Afghanistan is a top U.S. foreign policy objective. This 
prioritization is particularly evident in the strategic guidance directed toward missions in 
NATO-member nations. 

Use of Performance Information for Budttet a nd Programmatic Choic es: Security assistance is 
directed toward programs and activities that directly support continuing deployments with trained 
forces, based on the recurring assessments noted above. Based on these assessments, the 
United States plans to rc-balancc the FMF program in FY 2012 to support the HDF’s development 
more broadly, including its flood control, humanitarian assistance, and disaster response 
capabilities. 

Relationship Between Budget and P er formance: Hungary continues to deploy up to 1 ,000 troops 
in international stabilization missions worldwide, representing 10 percent of its uniformed forces 
and placing it near the top of NATO-member nations. Currently the HDF has more than 500 
personnel in Afghanistan and 300 in Bosnia and I Icrzcgovina and Kosovo. Hungary also provides 
a small contingent to the NATO Training Mission in Iraq, and is considering making soldiers 
available for operations in Africa. 
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Kosovo 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Kosovo’s success as an independent, multiethnic, and democratic state is critical to security and 
stability in the Balkans, a region whose peaceful development is vital to the United States’ broader 
strategic goal of building a Europe whole, free, and at peace. With this in mind, five priorities 
guide U.S. assistance: building the institutions of Kosovo’s government and society, ensuring that 
Kosovo remains the home of all its diverse peoples and that they all join in the process of building 
Europe’s newest democratic country, furthering the development of the country’s economy so that 
all its citizens can enjoy the benefits of prosperity, ensuring that society and government arc finnly 
grounded in the rule of law, and cementing progress in all these areas through the realization of 
Kosovo’s Euro-Atlantic future. This assistance will be implemented by a number of 
U.S. agencies, including the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) and the 
Departments of State, Defense, and the Treasury. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 
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* 

750 

2 (an crning Justly and Democratically 

!:;22,135 


1 

19,965 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

22,135 

. ^ 
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2.! Ruic of Law and Human Rights 
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* 

11,400 

2.2 Good Governance 
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* 
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0 
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* 
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* 
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* 
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* 

0 
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* 
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* 
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S numanitarian Assistance -aa. 

,, ■ 140 


: 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

140 

* 


5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

140 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Kosovo , ’ 

99,270 


67,450 

1 Peace and Security 

42,638 

* 

30,305 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

400 


0 

1,2 Combaimg Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

670 


750 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

24,842 


20,055 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

2,248 


0 

) .6 Contlict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

14,478 

Jit 

9.500 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

22,135 

* 

19,965 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

9,400 

8= 

1 1,400 

2.2 Good Governance 

5,700 

8= 

7,650 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2,200 

8= 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

4.835 

8= 

915 

3 Investing in People 

' : : -6,130 


1,100 

3.1 Health 

2,610 

* 

0 

3.2 Ldiicalion 

3,520 

8= 

1,100 

4 Ecuiiumic Growth 

28,227 

* 

16,080 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

6,727 

* 

5,150 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1 .000 


0 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.4 Infrastructure 

6,950 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,520 

* 

2,520 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

11,030 

* 

8,410 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

0 

5 llunianUarlan .Assistance 

140 

iiillwsl 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

140 


0 

«f which: Objective 6 

S.ot/ 

lliliSill 

l.'94 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

190 

* 

200 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

5,447 

* 

4,594 


Peace and Security 

Assistance under this Objective helps to support the development of Kosovo’s judicial, law 
enforcement, and security bodies, enabling the international community to continue to reduce its 
presence in these areas as Kosovo’s institutions assume full responsibility. Kosovo’s domestic 
law enforcement bodies are performing adequately, the European Union’s rule-of-law mission 
(EULEX) has deployed, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)’s Kosovo Force is 
drawing down. However, the Government of Kosovo (GOK) lacks capacity in some sectors and 
continues to need international assistance. The GOK is working to integrate its minority 
population, particularly the Kosovo Serb community, into the country’s democratic institutions and 
Kosovo society. This task is particularly challenging in the north of the country, due to the 
presence of parallel governing structures supported by Serbia. Kosovo needs continued assistance 
to help maintain a safe and secure environment and administer justice. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia lABECAt: Programs will continue to assist the 
Kosovo Police and other institutions in the security and law enforcement sectors to meet 
international standards of professionalism and accountability. AEECA funding will support a 
contingent of civilian police, prosecutors, and judges participating in EULEX; support efforts to 
integrate Kosovo Serbs into Kosovo institutions and Kosovo society; and improve Kosovo’s ability 
to investigate, prosecute, and deter crime. 

Foreign Military Financing IFMF): FMF funding for Kosovo supports the Kosovo Security Force 
(KSF), an emergency response and civil protection force subordinated to the Ministry for the KSF, 
The KSF attained initial operating capacity in 2009, and FMF is critical to meeting the KSF's 
equipment requirements. Currently, the United States is the largest donor supporting the KSF, 
which is also supported by other NATO member states. FMF funding at the request level will 
allow the United States to provide equipment to help the KSF attain full operating capacity in its 
core areas of responsibility: emergency response, search and rescue, explosive ordnance disposal, 
handling of hazardous materials, firefighting, and civil defense. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): The KSF lacks a fully developed 
professional education program for its officers. IMET funding will provide technical advisers, 
English language instruction, and professional training, including in the areas of human rights and 
the rule of law. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): The GOK is 
working to strengthen its border control agencies and take over duties previously performed by 
NATO forces. The GOK still needs to improve its capacity to detect and interdict illicit trafficking 
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of weapons of mass destruction and items of proliferation concern. Funding at the request level 
will support training for OOK personnel engaged in tasks related to border security, donations of 
critical inspection and detection equipment to the Kosovo Customs and the Border Police, and 
training to assist the GOK in improving its export control processes. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Over the last 1 0 years, the United States has played a vital role in laying the foundations of 
democratic governance and the rule of law in Kosovo. At present, Kosovo has a structure of 
governance and a body of laws that provide for citizen participation, free media, checks and 
balances among the branches of government, the empowerment of municipal administrations, and 
an independent justice system. Despite this sound legal framework, public impatience is growing 
with the poor performance of these institutions in practice. U.S. assistance will build confidence 
in both the central and local governments by building their capacity, promoting respect for the rule 
of law, and strengthening the criminal justice system, thereby contributing to the country's 
democratic development and supporting privatc-scctor-lcd economic growth. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEF.CA): At the request level, planned 
activities will include improving the delivery of justice and increasing the demand for the rule of 
law through an independent and accountable judicial system, a trained cadre of legal professionals, 
enforcement of contracts, and more effective operation of the justice system; helping to establish 
more effective local government by building municipal capacity, particularly in the 
newly-established Kosovo Serb-majority municipalities, as well as through support in specific 
areas such as provision of basic services, transparent resource management, local economic 
development, and ethnic reconciliation; and improving the effectiveness of the Kosovo Assembly 
in legislation and oversight. 

Investing in People 

An essential element of a functioning democracy is an engaged and informed citizenry that holds 
government actors accountable, Strides in economic development require a trained and educated 
workforce. U.S. assistance under this Objective will continue support lor higher education. 

Assistance for Euronc, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Assistance will strengthen local 
universities through curriculum revision and professional development. Educational advising and 
testing centers will increase the access of Kosovo youth to U.S. institutions of higher learning. 
Additionally, grant funding will support the development of groups of alumni from U.S. exchange 
programs to help prepare them to engage more actively in civil society. 

• Higher Education: At the request level, planned activities will strengthen local 

universities through curriculum revision, resource and library collections development, 
and professional exchanges. 

Economic Growth 

Kosovo is far from reaching its economic potential. Although the country’s economy grew at an 
annual average rate of 3.5 percent I'rom 2004 to 2009, unemployment is over 40 percent, and 
30,000 new youth entrants join the labor market each year. The country's poverty rate is 45 
percent, and exports relative to gross domestic product arc only 4 percent, it is estimated that a 
sustained 7 percent growth rate would be required to cut unemployment by half within 15 years. 
Lack of reliable electricity, absence of a business environment conducive to private sector growth, 
poor infrastructure, and a poorly trained workforce arc among the major constraints. Major 
economic reforms arc needed to create jobs, improve incomes, and ensure fiscal stability. Kosovo 
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needs long-term, sustainable economic opportunities that can only be created by the private sector. 
The business environment must be supported by clear and consistent rules, while investors’ 
confidence and protection must be strengthened. Budget discipline and more effective revenue 
generation arc necessary to maintain fiscal stability. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAI: Funding at the request level will 
advance Kosovo’s economic transformation by promoting private-sector development and 
encouraging fiscal stability. Specifically, U.S. funds will be used to improve the 
business-enabling environment and assist targeted sectors, including agriculture, to become more 
productive and competitive in domestic and international markets; increase private sector access to 
financial capital; facilitate labor market entry; and support central government and municipal 
efforts to ensure fiscal stability. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Embassy in Pristina regularly conducts 
Mission-wide and agency-specific reviews to evaluate programmatic and financial performance. 
Several of these evaluations and their impact are highlighted below. In addition, all agencies 
implementing AEECA-funded activities participated in a Washington-based Annual Budget 
Review process over the course of the summer and early fall of 2010, which included a review of 
each agency’s AEECA budget request in light of past pcrfonnance against planned objectives and 
performance targets. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based on a 
favorable Conflict Mitigation assessment of support to Kosovo Serb-owned microenterpriscs, 
small infrastructure grants and youth-focused activities to promote ethnic reconciliation, funds arc 
being requested to support continuation of activities in these areas. The new project will continue 
to build a modem, democratic, inclusive, and multiethnic society where minorities, particularly 
Kosovo Serbs, can build stable communities, improve their livelihoods, and cooperate within 
Kosovo’s institutions and society, A follow-on project to the Justice Support program will 
continue the work of refurbishing courthouses under the Model Courts program while 
implementing recent reforms in the legal structure and strengthening the core institutions in the 
justice sector (Constitutional Court, Kosovo Judicial Council, Kosovo Judicial Institute and 
Prosecutorial Council). The United States will support the Kosovo judiciary as it continues to 
clear the heavy backlog of court cases in Kosovo. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request targeting security 
assistance and law enforcement will enable the international community to continue to reduce its 
presence as Kosovo’s judicial, law enforcement, and security bodies are able to carry out their 
functions fully. The FY 2012 assistance request will also support efforts to increase public 
confidence in both the central and local governments, promote respect for the rule of law, and 
strengthen the criminal justice system. Similarly, the Investing in People funding request for 
FY 2012 will result in improved university curriculum, library resources, professional exchanges, 
and increased numbers of students from Kosovo studying in the United States. 
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Latvia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Latvia is a strong and reliable transatlantic partner in advancing peace, stability, and democracy in 
Europe and beyond. Despite deep cuts in all areas of the state budget due to economic crisis, 
Latvia continues to play a key role in coalition operations, providing substantial diplomatic and 
military support. Latvia is a valued member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and continues to support its top priority mission in Afghanistan through the contribution of 1 70 
troops to the International Security Assistance Force. The provision of Foreign Military 
Financing (FMF) and International Military Education and Training (IMET) assistance is a 
tangible benefit that shores up political backing for Latvia’s sustained commitment in Afghanistan, 
despite an economic and fiscal crisis. This assistance is essential to the professional development 
and adequate provisioning and equipping of the Latvian National Armed Forces in order to deploy 
and operate effectively with other United States and NATO forces in Afghanistan. U.S. assistance 
to Latvia sustains and expands a strong partnership, supports Latvia’s commitment to ongoing 
activities in Afghanistan, and supports the development of niche capabilities required by NATO. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring 4 War Supp) 



■ * 


Foreign Military Financing 

2,500 

2,500 

* 

2,500 

International Military Education and fraining 

1,100 

1,100 

* 

1,150 






Non-War Supplemental ^ 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL>«-!'a=:; ■ ■ 

3,600 

3,600 

* 

Aies# 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Acaial 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Latvia 


* 


1 Peace and Security 


♦ 


Foreign Military Financing 




i.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2.500 


2,500 

Internationaf Military Education and Training 

1,100 


'■L-: 1,150 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refbmi 

1,100 


1.150 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

l.atvia 

WKKEM 

' * 

3,650 

1 Peace and Security 

BIB 

* 

3,650 

1-3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,600 

* 

3.650 
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Peace and Security 

The priority for U.S. assistance to Latvia is continued support for the professional development of 
the Latvian Armed Forces, Ministry of Defense, and border security forces. These efforts work to 
ensure that Latvia continues to support key Euro-Atlantic Alliances and organizations that are in 
lino with United States interests, and strengthen Latvia’s capability to respond in combating 
terrorism. In FY 2012, U.S. training will help the Latvian Armed Forces to continue 
professionalizing its ranks. 

Foreign Military Financing (rMFL FMF assistance will focus on acquiring the equipment needed 
to support deployment operations while improving the quality of pre-deployment training and 
operations. FMF acquisitions will directly contribute to Latvia’s ability to deploy troops 
successfully to Afghanistan. Procurements will include night vision equipment and 
communications, and navigation upgrades. Equipment will also be provided to improve the 
Special Operations training center and ranges. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETi: IMET will continue to provide 
professional military training with an emphasis on professional development courses for 
noncommissioned officers and junior officers. Training will include leadership, staff planning, 
and specialty skills training, along with advanced officer training in niche specialties. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In Latvia, the United States conducted performance 
evaluations based on the indicator targets established per fiscal year along with feedback from 
personnel receiving professional military education, technical, and related training. In FY 2009, 
feedback was very positive and reported a direct contribution to the professionalism and technical 
capacities of the Latvian defense force personnel. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices: In FY 2010, FMF 
assistance was focused on acquiring the equipment needed to support deployment operations while 
improving the quality of pre-deployment training and operations. FMF acquisitions directly 
contributed to Latvia’s ability to deploy two Operational Mentoring and Liaison Teams 
successfully to Afghanistan. Based on the success of FMF assistance, FY 2012 funding will 
continue to provide vital equipment for deployment. The portion of IMET funding for English 
language training will be shifted to developing tactical and technical skills of junior officers for 
expeditionary operations. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FMF and IMET funding continues to increase 
Latvia’s defense capability and to support troop deployments. The FY 2012 request for FMF and 
IM ET funding will provide communications equipment, personal protective equipment, optics, 
vehicles, and other equipment to Latvia’s defense forces, resulting in an increased capability of 
Latvia to deploy its troops in support of international coalition operations. This includes the 
further development of a Joint Terminal Attack Controller capability requiring specialized 
equipment procurement. 
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Lithuania 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Lithuania is assuming a heightened role in international efforts to achieve security and stability in 
the world. U.S. support through Foreign Military Financing (FMF) and International Military 
fiducation and Training (IMET) has not only produced tangible benefits for the Lithuanian 
military, but also serves as a crucial political signal of the United States’ enduring commitment to 
Lithuania’s security. Continued support for Lithuania’s security forces will go a long way in 
ensuring cooperation for the foreseeable future. Lithuania remains staunchly committed to 
coalition operations in Afghanistan, where it leads a Provincial Reconstruction Team (PRT) in 
Ghor province, the smallest North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) country to do so, and 
deploys Special Operations Forces in the south. Both contingents arc .serving successfully and 
without caveats. Recognizing the importance of training the Afghanistan National Security 
Forces, in 2010, Lithuania also deployed a Police Operational Mentoring and Liaison team, 
augmented by members of the Pennsylvania National Guard, and it is in the planning stages to 
deploy an Air Mentoring Team. Simultaneously, the Lithuanians continue to transform their 
forces. U.S. assistance in this transformation enhances regional stability and helps the Lithuanian 
armed forces provide an example of a modern. Western-oriented force that scrv'cs as a model for 
other post-Soviet states in their efforts to transform their own forces. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AOJUSTED total (Enduring + War Supp) 




3,850 

Foreign Military Financing 

2,700 

2,700 

* 

2,700 

Intemalionai Military Educalion and 'T raining 

I.IOO 

1,100 


1,150 






Non-War Supplemental , . , . 


0 

■ * 

0 

TOTAL 

3.800 

3,800 

* 

3.850 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Lithuania 



3,850 

1 Peace and Security 



3,850 

Foreign .Military Financing 



's: 2,700 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 


* 

2,700 

International Military Education and Training 

1,100 

* 

1,150 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 , 1 no 

* 

i,i50 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


Lithuania 




1 Peace and Security 

■■EB 


3,8.SO 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,800 

* 

3,850 


Peace and Security 

U.S, assistance will provide military equipment and training to support the transformation of the 
Lithuanian military, ensure interoperability with NATO forces, and maintain Lithuania’s continued 
active participation in international peacekeeping missions as well as in other United States and 
NATO stability operations. This transformation will allow Lithuania to coordinate, deploy, and 
sustain capable, flexible, and interoperable formations within NATO structures to respond to 
changing security conditions. These programs will be implemented through the U.S. Department 
of Defense. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): The economic crisis and subsequent cuts to Lithuania’s 
defense budget make Lithuania’s FMF critical to new acquisitions and to maintaining its current 
U.S. -provided equipment. FMF assistance will focus on acquiring the equipment needed to 
support operations in Afghanistan. Procurements will include night vision equipment, 
communications equipment, unmanned aerial systems, and vehicle spare and replacement parts. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Lithuania continues to take full advantage 
of its annual IMET apportionment with a significant return on investment as individuals trained 
through IMET funding return to take key leadership positions and prove critical to Lithuania’s 
continued transformation and modernization. Five of Lithuania’s nine generals are U.S. Staff 
College or War College graduates, including the current Chief of Defense. IMET will assist in the 
modernization of the Lithuanian Armed Forces and ensure Lithuania’s continued participation in 
international peacekeeping missions as well as in other United States and NATO coalition 
operations. IMET will continue to provide professional military training for noncommissioned 
and junior officers, and English language training. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The approach to planning FMF and IMET programs for 
Lithuania is based on the performance of the previous year. Future planning builds on successful 
programming to maximize the effectiveness of the limited FMF and IMET funding, which directly 
supports U.S. strategic goals in Afghanistan and strengthens NATO capabilities. Due to the small 
size of Lithuania’s military, changes and improvements are easily observed. Regarding IMET, the 
past graduates arc monitored to ensure they arc being properly utilized. Since the beginning of the 
program, 7 1 Lithuanians have attended senior-level Professional Military Education courses in the 
United States. Currently, 89 percent of those individuals are still actively serving. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: With the support 
of current U.S. assistance, the Lithuanian Simulation Center (STC) staff continues to advance their 
knowledge of the Joint Conflict and Tactical Simulation system. At the STC, the success of 
U.S. advice and training has resulted in the transition of three Lithuanian personnel into positions 
previously held by U.S. advisors. Based on the current training plan and the STC staffs 
performance, it is projected that the number of U.S. resident advisors will reduce to one by the end 
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of 20 i I . Likewise, the number of Computer Assisted Exercises has increased, with those events 
serving as the key pre-deployment certification event for Lithuania’s PRT leadership and staff 
personnel. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: U.S. assistance to Lithuania provides a 
significant return on investment by maintaining strong political support for coalition operations, 
capability to equip and deploy troops in a severely resource-constrained environment, and a 
willingness to provide personnel, equipment, and associated support. FY 2012 FMF funding will 
focus on building needs-based equipment acquisitions, seeking to complete Lithuania’s success in 
transforming its logistics organizations, structures, and processes. The Defense Reform project 
enabled the Lithuanian Armed Forces to continue contracting expert U.S. advice on logistical 
matters and begin receiving expert advice on training development and management systems. As 
a result of this advice and guidance, Lithuania continues to transform its logistics organizations, 
structures, and processes. It is conducting a ground up review of its training, and is beginning the 
development of a national Combat Training Center. 
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Macedonia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States’ overarching foreign assistance goal in Macedonia is to support its Euro-Atlantic 
aspirations by assisting in building and sustaining a stable, multiethnic, and democratic Macedonia 
that is folly integrated in European and Euro-Atlantic structures and contributes to the stability of 
the western Balkans. Sector-specific foreign assistance goals include strengthening Macedonian 
law enforcement and military organizations, addressing corruption and improving the checks and 
balances in democratic processes, improving performance of the judiciary, and increasing business 
growth, investment, and exports. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 



HHHE 

—m 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 


mm 


■■ 

Foreign Military Financing 


4,000 


4,000 

International Military Education and Training 


955 

* 

mm 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

llllllllllllllllg 









lS^AVarSBPpt«l<mtaI « 


BaMMnaaMn|MBMa 


mmw: 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Macedonia 

WKEESB 

* 

BfiUrTTfil 

1 Peace and Security 

iMiim 

, ,» 

■■WiMSffi 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

1,600 



1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,600 

* 

1,070| 

Foreign'MiHtary Finaiicing 

4,000 

* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

4,000 

* 

4,000 

International MiUtaiy Education and Training 

<J5S 

* 

t.ooo 

I..1 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Rctorm 

955 

* 

1,000 

.Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. I^igilning-alaid Related 
Programs 

ij>20 

®lili 

.520 

1 . 1 Counter-'lerrorism 

500 

* 

0 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

520 

til 

520 

1 (.iisiriiiiii: JiKlIs nod DeiaiieraticHlIj 

KJb7 

* 

(i90 7 

Vssistuiicc for Europe. Eurasia and Central Asia 

fi,267 



2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

3,229 

* 

2,120 

2.2 Good Governance 

2,575 

♦ 

1,640 
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($ in thoiKsands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

200 


0 

2.4 Civil Society 

2,263 

* 

3,147 

3 Investing in People 

4,103 

* 

■' 100 

A.s!iistaiicc for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

4,103 

* 

too 

3.2 Education 

4,103 

* 

100 

4 Economic (Jrowlh 

8,030 


■ 5,923 

Assi.staiiec for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

8,030 


5,923 

4.4 Infrastructure 

265 

* 

1 ,020 

4.,5 Agriculture 

1,142 


0 

4.6 Private Sector Conipeliliveness 

5,603 

* 

4,133 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,020 

H: 

770 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Macedonia * f - - ' ’ 

27.075 


1 

19,520 

1 Peace and Security 

-r-7,575 


m 

6,590 

1 . 1 Counler-'I errorism 

500 

* 

0 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

520 

♦ 

520 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

6,555 

* 

6,070 

2 Covertttllg Justly and Democratically 



6,907 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

3,229 

* 

2,120 

2.2 Good Governance 

2,575 

* 

1 .640 

2.3 Political Compclilion and Consensus43uilding 

200 

* 

0 

2 4 ('nil Society 

2,263 

* 

3,147 

3 Investing in People “ " ' 

4.103 




100 

3.2 Education 

4,103 

♦ 

100 

4 Economic esrowth 

-‘- 8,030 


5.923 

4.4 Infrastructure 

265 

* 

1 ,020 

4.5 Agriculture 

1,142 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Compelilivcness 

5,603 

*■ 

4,133 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,020 

-+ 

770 

of which: Objective 6 

2,170 

* 

2,049 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

230 

* 

300 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1 ,940 

if: 

1,749 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance seeks to ensure that Macedonia as a global security partner has a modern military in 
line with North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) standards, and is able to contribute 
effectively to international missions. Programs arc also designed to provide sufficient law 
enforcement capacity to combat transnational crime and to ensure that security agencies are able to 
control the country’s borders, and address the threat of terrorism and the proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction (WMD). 
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Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S, assistance activities focus on 
developing the capacity of the police to combat effectively both domestic and transnational crime 
in the context of major reforms of the criminal justice system and the decentralization of police 
authority to local levels. Planned FY 2012 activities include training and equipment for police 
agencies in fighting organized crime and corruption, technical assistance and equipment for the 
recently established border police functions of the Ministry of Interior in order to ensure that 
Macedonia is able to fully control its borders, and assistance to the Ministry of Interior in 
developing an effective, merit-based personnel system for police. 

Foreian Military Financing (FMFI: Through FMF assistance, the United States seeks to 
maximize Macedonia’s contribution to regional and global security. FMF assistance supports 
Macedonian integration into NATO, enhances regional security, and improves the country’s ability 
to support international missions. During FY 2010, Macedonia provided 268 personnel for 4 
international operations, including 79 soldiers who were embedded with the Vermont National 
Guard in Afghanistan and returned to Macedonia in November 20 1 0. FMF assistance ensures 
Macedonia has the proper equipment to participate in international missions and can sustain a high 
degree of interoperability with its allies. At the request level, planned activities include equipment 
support for forces currently deployed in coalition operations such as Improvised Explosive Device 
jammers, a mobile command center, unmanned aerial vehicles, and improved information 
processing capabilities via the Global Information System and Logistics Information System 
project, which also increases interoperability with NATO and other partner nations. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETI: IMET funds continue to be critical to 
enhancing the capacity and interoperability of the Macedonian armed forces. IMET training helps 
ensure that Macedonia maintains a professional military capable of deploying and interacting with 
allies as part of global security operations. At the request level, planned activities include 
professional military education courses for senior commissioned and noncommissioned officers, as 
welt as for mid-level officers. Resources will also support training in niche capabilities to enhance 
Macedonia’s contributions to coalition operations. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): NADR-funded 
activities help Macedonia reduce its vulnerability to terrorism and improve its capacity to control 
and interdict WMD components. Funding at the request level will provide assistance to 
Macedonia in meeting international obligations concerning arm.s control, nonproliferation, and 
WMD terrorism. Training courses, combined with detection equipment support, will enhance 
Macedonia’s capacity to safeguard its borders better against illicit movement of WMD and 
dual-use items. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States seeks to advance the rule of law, promote good governance, and encourage the 
engagement of civil society in public-policy-making. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAI: U.S. assistance activities are critical 
in consolidating Macedonia’s progress on governance and justice through programming that 
addresses the following seven areas: the ability of justice sector actors to perform their duties in an 
independent, professional, and Icgally-consistent manner; the ability of courts to operate in a 
transparent, effective, and accountable manner and to meet the need of the citizens for timely and 
fair adjudication of their legal disputes; improved municipal performance and accountability with 
greater stakeholder participation in decision-making through adequate government 
decentralization; the ability of local civil society organizations to monitor, advocate, and represent 
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citizens’ interests in the democratic process, including judicial reform; an improved enabling 
environment for journalists to report freely and objectively; the ability of Parliament to conduct 
oversight and exercise its right to draft legislation with active citizen participation; and increased 
integration in Macedonia’s schools of students from different ethnic groups. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance seeks to promote collaboration and linkages among United States and Macedonian 
students, scholars, and higher education institutions through a broad range of exchange and 
information programs. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia tAEECAi: At the request level, planned 
assistance will target English language training. 

• Higher Education: Funding will support an American Studies Program at a local 

university, and activities aimed at increasing opportunities for study in the United States. 

Economic Growth 

The United States seeks to promote rapid, broad-based, and sustainable economic growth in 
Macedonia and the development of an open economy, fully integrated into European and 
international trading systems. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia tABECAl: U.S. assistance will support 
Macedonia’s economie development through skills training to increase workforce competitiveness 
and enhanced productivity in the private sector, particularly in the fields of information and 
communication technology; technical assistance on reducing burdensome regulations with the goal 
of increasing the attractiveness of Macedonia’s economy to foreign investment; and ensuring that 
regulatory rules and enforcement meet European Union (EU) standards. Additionally, 

U.S. programs will work to increase the understanding of the energy refomi process and the role of 
energy efficient interventions, and help build the capacity of the institutions to develop and 
implement energy policies. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Peif onnancc Monitoring and Eva luation : In the development of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAlD)’s strategic plan for FY 201 I to FY 2014, evaluations and a.sscssmcnls were 
undertaken to provide analysis on what has been achieved and to identify challenges and 
opportunities in the education, economic growth, and democracy sectors. Specifically, the 
evaluations and assessments were used to determine the impact of past and current USAID 
programs, determine challenges for implementing projects given the current political and economic 
situation in the country, and propose opportunities for assistance to guide a more democratic and 
well-governed Macedonia toward full integration into the Euro-Atlantic community. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget an d Programmatic Choices: USAID used the 
data from its evaluations, reviews, and assessments to inform budget and programmatic decisions 
in the past year. For example, USAID’s Democracy Sector Review encouraged USAID to work 
with legal professional associations and civil society groups on increasing demand and support for 
justice sector reform in addition to improving judicial sector independence, effectiveness, and 
accountability. As a result of the businc.ss environment assessment, USAID decided to include the 
land permit and construction issue in the new business enabling environment project. The 
evaluation of the Human Institutional Capacity Development program reaffirmed the need to work 
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on improving the performance of local institutions in order to partner with them in implementing 
programs. 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: The United States will use FY 2012 funds to 
establish a targeted justice sector program, which is a priority of the United States and Macedonian 
Governments because of the need to align the country’s regulatory framework with that of the EU. 
In addition, due to the civil society assessment, the new program will support nongovernmental 
organizations that will advocate and lobby to promote reforms necessary for Euro-Atlantic 
integration. 
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Malta 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Malta’s location at the crossroads of key Mediterranean transport lanes makes it an important 
partner of the United States in addressing regional security concerns. Malta enhanced its North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) cooperation by rejoining the Partnership for Peace in March 
2008. U.S. assistance is intended to improve the effectiveness of Malta’s efforts to combat 
transnational threats. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 
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* 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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CR 
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1 Peace and Security 
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!.i Counter-Terrorism 

400 


0 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will provide training to help professionalize Malta’s officer and enlisted corps, as 
well as provide maritime interdiction training. The modest funding requested will provide the 
Maltese access to the U.S. military training system, promote defense reform and modernization of 
the military, and foster a stronger military-to-military relationship between the United States and 
Malta. Malta is strategically located in the midst of illicit trafficking routes. This program will 
be implemented through the U.S. Department of Defense. 

International Military Education and Training (IMF.T): The objective of IMET training in Malta 
is to increase the overall interoperability of Maltese forces with NATO in light of Malta’s renewed 
membership in the NATO Partnership for Peace. Past IMET assistance has had a significant 
effect. Returning IMET graduates have assumed key leadership positions in the Armed Forces of 
Malta in every case. Assistance to the Maritime Safety and Security Training Center resulted in a 
highly leveraged effect. The center trains students from the Balkans, Black Sea region, Equatorial 
and sub-Saharan Africa, and the Middle East, where the effectiveness, standards, and 
professionalism of the armed forces arc of substantial interest to the United States. The effect of 
U.S. assistance is thus multiplied, and reaches into areas where terrorism, drug trafficking, and 
proliferation can be disrupted during their conception. 
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Moldova 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The overarching goals of U.S. foreign assistance arc to help Moldova strengthen its democratic 
institutions, increase prosperity, secure its recognized borders, and become a full partner in the 
Euro-Atlantic community. FY 2012 programs will support the efforts of the pro-Western, 
pro-reform Government of Moldova (GOM) to improve governance, increase transparency, and 
strengthen the rule of law, while continuing to strengthen nongovemmentai organizations (NGOs) 
that are working to facilitate informed citizen participation. U.S. assistance aimed at promoting 
economic growth will work to increase employment and incomes, improve the business 
environment, and reduce corruption. Programming to advance democracy and economic growth 
will continue to be extended into Transnistria to increase tics with the breakaway region and 
underscore U.S. commitment to its peaceful reintegration. In addition, U.S. assistance to 
Moldovan law enforcement will build capacity and help officials better prevent, investigate, and 
prosecute illicit cross-border activities. To the extent possible, U.S. assistance programs will seek 
to enact reforms necessary for Moldova’s integration with the European Union (EU). 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

adjusted total (Enduring + War Supp) 

a»,700 

21,421 

: * 

2.3,400 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

19,000 

19,650 


21,000 

Foreign Military Financing 
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International Military Education and Training 
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* 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 
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* 
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0 
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* 
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FY2010 FY201i FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


{$ in thousands) 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance under this Objective will focus on helping Moldova to secure its borders, increase 
its interoperability with North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) partners, and build the 
capacity of its law enforcement agencies to prevent, investigate, and prosecute illicit cross-border 
activities. 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Moldova’s law enforcement and 
judicial institutions suffer from a lack of public trust, low salaries, insufficient training and 
equipment, and widespread corruption. Assistance programs administered by the 
U.S. Departments of Homeland Security, State, and the Treasury will focus on combating 
transnational crime, particularly trafficking in persons, money laundering, and smuggling, as well 
as other serious crimes such as public corruption. U.S. efforts in these areas include support for 
the Ministry oflntcrior, the Judiciary, and the Prosecutor General’s Office, National Institute of 
Justice, and other law enforcement entities, with the goals of promoting reform and improving 
operational capacity. 

J'orcimi Military Financing (FMF): The U.S. Department of Defense (DoD) will use FMF funds 
to support Moldova’s efforts to achieve its NATO Individual Partnership Action Plan objectives. 
Focus areas will include sustainment offerees, training, and modest equipment purchases that 
support Moldova’s efforts towards Euro-Atlantic integration. This in turn will build the 
capabilities needed for Moldova to contribute to ongoing international peace and stability 
operations. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): DoD will use IMET funds to support 
military reform and force protection in Moldova, as well as improved interoperability in 
international operations with NATO. IMET also provides in-country and U.S. -based English 
language training. Through the Expanded IMET program, both military and civilian leaders will 
be trained on concepts ranging from international defense management to strategies for internal 
development. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Prottrams (NADR): The Department of 
State’s Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) Program has reengaged with Moldova, 
and will provide much-needed support to help the GOM meet international standards for strategic 
trade controls. EXBS will offer training and equipment with the goals of strengthening Moldova’s 
border controls, building enforcement agencies’ capacities to interdict illicit proliferation activities, 
and increasing the general effectiveness of the country’s export controls. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The focus of programs under this Objective is supporting the efforts of the pro-reform GOM to 
improve governance, increase transparency, and strengthen the rule of law while continuing to 
strengthen NGOs that arc working to facilitate informed citizen participation. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The U.S. Department of State and 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will asc FY 2012 funding to support the 
GOM’s democratic reform efforts, hastening its progress toward meeting EU norms by promoting 
a more decentralized, participatory, and democratic political environment. Programming will 
strengthen the professionalism and capacity of NGOs and media outlets in order to improve the 
ability of the country's civil society to act as an intermediary between informed citizens and 
government. FY 20 1 2-fundcd assistance will also help local public authorities better meet the 
needs of citizens and provide better municipal services. Rulc-of-law assistance will enhance 
judicial independence, skills, and knowledge; build the capacity of the defense bar and prosecutors; 
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and increase citizen confidence in the institutions and entities that create, adjudicate, and enforce 
the law. Other programs will enhance the ability of Moldovan institutions to administer elections 
in line with international standards and the ability of Moldovan political parties to build 
constituencies, promote participation by party members, develop platforms, and compete in 
electoral campaigns. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance under this Objective will work to increase employment and incomes, improve the 
business environment, and reduce corruption. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AHECAl: Programs administered by USAID 
and the U.S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and the Treasury will focus on promoting 
economic reform, diversification of exports, and integration with European markets. Programs 
will support the development of business and industry clusters, financial and investment 
intermediation, and enhancement of Moldova’s business regulatory and tax framework. Priority 
FY 2012 funding will seek to improve the competitiveness of the private sector and the 
productivity of core industries, including the high-value agriculture sector, with the goal of 
increasing employment and economic opportunities for Moldovan citizens. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Due to budget constraints, Moldovan health and social welfare agencies struggle to meet the needs 
of the country’s most vulnerable populations. Programs under this Objective are designed to 
alleviate the suffering of these groups in remote areas of the eountry, and prepare such communities 
to eope with disasters. These programs also build relationships between Moldovan eitizens and 
eitizens in the United States through the American private voluntary organizations that deliver 
U.S. assistanee. 

Assistanee for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAl: U.S. assistance will help the most 
vulnerable members of the population, including the elderly, disabled, orphans, ehildrcn, the 
extremely poor, and the institutionalized. FY 2012 funding will provide medical supplies and 
equipment, food, clothing, and health and emergency shelter items; meet community objectives; 
provide training for disaster prevention and response; execute small-scale reconstruction projects; 
and provide water filters to schools that lack access to clean water. 

Linkages with the IVlillennium Challenge Corporation 

Moldova’s Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) Compact was approved by MCC’s Board in 
September 2009, signed in January 20 1 0, and the 5-ycar implementation period started on 
September 1 , 20 1 0. The Compact will support a large ($262 million) program targeted at reducing 
poverty through economic growth by improving the country’s road network and supporting 
high-value agricultural production. The Compact will help increase the institutional capacity of 
the Ministry of Agriculture to effect policy change and establish export-enabling quality assurance 
systems, as well as increase the transparency of Moldova’s customs regulations. U.S. assistance 
funded through the AEECA account will be complementary and mutually supportive of activities 
supported by the Compact. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The United States carried out assessments of the 
democracy and rule of law sectors, together with external evaluations of USAID activities in 
private sector competitiveness and the rule of law. An external evaluation is planned for the 
USAID business-enabling environment activity to assist Moldova further to reduce impediments to 
business development. An FY 20 1 0 assessment of U.S. assistance to the Center for Combating 
Trafficking in Persons was also conducted to determine how well law enforcement officials arc 
handling human trafficking eases. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The evaluation of 
USAID’s competitiveness activity pointed out that the activity’s strongest contribution was in the 
area of improved public-private dialogue. It also revealed the need further to reinforce product 
quality and pricing in order to expand into new markets. The evaluation of USAID’s rule-of-law 
program demonstrated the need for a more rcsults-oricnted and intensive activity that balances the 
provision of legal services and rights protection with systemic reforms. It also revealed that the 
GOM’s continued efforts to harmonize national laws with regional and international standards 
contributes to a more rapid pace of legal reform that makes it difficult for both the public and legal 
professionals to keep up with the law. A more robust mic-of-law program will better integrate 
legal reforms into Moldovan society. Performance monitoring of the U.S, Embassy’s 
small-grants activities resulted in an increased focus on projects that meet established goals and 
guidelines. The U.S. Embassy also initiated a series of informal sessions for prospective small 
grant recipients to offer them guidance on developing project proposals that make the most 
effective use of U.S. resourees. 

Relationship Bet ween Budaet and Performance: FY 2012 funding will support a focused program 
that is expected to result in strong performance and impact. The largest program impact with 
FY 2012 funds is expected to be in the area of economic growth, where U.S. efforts arc expected to 
result in expanded markets for Moldovan products as product quality increases and pricing comes 
into line with the markets for those products. 
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Montenegro 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The goal of United States assistance to Montenegro is to help it consolidate its democratic 
institutions, contribute to stability in the Balkans, and support its advance toward Euro-Atlantic 
integration. In FY 2012, U.S, assistance programs will focus on furthering security-sector reform, 
supporting democratic institutions, and reducing corruption. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,486 

4= 

0 

4.8 Hnvironmenl 
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* 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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CR 
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64 
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* 
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Peace and Security 

To realize its goal of integration into Euro-Allantic institutions, Montenegro must improve control 
of its borders and increase the effectiveness of the full range of its security and law enforcement 
institutions. Montenegro's developing military forces arc working to become interoperable with 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) forces. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The United States will help 
Montenegro meet the challenges posed by endemic organized crime and corruption. 

U.S. programs will assist Montenegro to develop capabilities to detect and investigate complex 
financial crimes, establish the country’s first interagency investigative task force for organized 
crime, and provide training and equipment to police. 

Foreign Military Firiancini; (FMF): FMF funding supports Montenegro’s NATO Membership 
Action Plan partnership goals. Funds will be used to support the development ofa deployable 
cxplosivc-ordnance-disposal unit, enhance aviation assets, and improve communications 
interoperability with NATO forces. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Funds will support professional military 
education and exchanges, as well as English language training to help Montenegro’s armed forces 
comply with NATO standards. 

No nproliferation. Antiterrorism. D emin ing, and Rela ted Programs (NADRl: In the FY 2012 
request, NADR Conventional Weapons Destruction (CWD) funding previously included in 
centrally managed budgets for the International Trust Fund for Demining and Mine Victims’ 
Assistance is shifted to the Montenegro bilateral budget request to increase transparency. The 
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CWD program will work to demilitarize surplus and unstable conventional weapons and 
munitions, and improve the security of weapons and ammunition storage facilities. Together, 
these activities reduce threats of illicit proliferation and unintended explosions. Funding will also 
provide continued NADR Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) assistance designed 
to enhance Montenegro’s ability to prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction by 
strengthening its export control system and border enforcement capabilities through workshops, 
training courses, and donation of modern inspection and detection equipment. EXBS will support 
the efforts of the Ministry of Economy to implement Montenegro’s export control law and conduct 
outreach to relevant industries to make them partners in enforcing effective export controls. It will 
continue to provide basic training and equipment to the customs service to enhance its ability to 
detect and interdict illicit trafficking in items of proliferation concern through ports of entry, as well 
as provide advanced training and equipment to Montenegro’s Border Police to enhance its 
capability to conduct its mission. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Weak core institutions and pervasive corruption hinder Montenegro’s economic and political 
stability. Continuing U.S. assistance is vital to reforming institutions that are essential to the 
growth of democracy and consolidation of the rule of law. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA'l: Funds in this area, managed by the 
Department of State, will strengthen Montenegro’s ability to combat corruption through the reform 
of government institutions as well as the strengthening of civil society mechanisms for advocacy. 
Targeted educational exchanges will help students obtain the necessary skills to strengthen 
government institutions, and assure economic modernization and sustained growth. Training for 
justice officials, including prosecutors, judges, and police, will advance implementation of the new 
Criminal Procedure Code, which mandates prosecutor-led criminal investigations. Provision of 
c-govemance solutions will improve permitting, licensing, and other administrative mechanisms to 
promote transparency and accountability in government. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: U.S. Embassy Podgorica conducts biannual portfolio 
reviews, quarterly pipeline analyses, and a comprehensive set of assessments during the process of 
developing a strategy for the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). Separate 
assessments for biodiversity and gender issues were also completed in FY 2010. In FY 2011, 
USAID will be completing individual program Performance Management Plans and a 
life-of-program evaluation of the Parliamentary Strengthening program. These assessments and a 
subsequent interagency review of Montenegro’s progress have led to a sharper focus on democracy 
and rule-of-law issues. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: A USAID gap 
analysis of Montenegro noted the lack progress on rule-of-law issues and the need to continue to 
fund technical assistance in this area. A new good governance program begun in FY 201 1 will 
focus on needed reforms. IMET programs continue to prove their effectiveness, demonstrated by 
the number of IMET graduates who become leaders in Montenegro’s deployments. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The overall FY 2012 decrease reflects USAID 
ending its economic growth programs to focus on higher priorities elsewhere. The FY 2012 
request for Montenegro will allow continued funding for rule-of-law assistance in the form of 
support and training to the recently established Joint Investigative Unit. In addition, requested 
FMF and IMET assistance will support Montenegro’s aspirations under its NATO Membership 
Action Plan. 
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Poland 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Poland is a key ally in Central Europe, and one of the United States’ strongest partners on the 
continent. In March 2010, Poland increased its total force in Afghanistan to 2,600 troops, and 
continued independent command of Ghazni province, now supplemented by more than 800 
IJ.S. troops under Polish tactical command. In addition to the International Security and 
Assistance Force (ISAF) in Afghanistan, Poland maintains about 250 troops in the Balkans, mainly 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) Kosovo Force, and 19 service members as part 
of NATO’s Training Mission in Iraq. In 2009, Poland agreed to host the northern European site as 
part of the new Phased Adaptive Approach to Ballistic Missile Defense and signed a supplemental 
status-of-forces agreement with the United States. As stated by President Obama during the 
bilateral summit in December 2010, the United States remains committed to helping Poland 
modernize its armed forces. U.S. assistance maintains political support in Poland for a range of 
U.S. security objectives and increases Poland’s capability to meet its NATO obligations and to 
deploy and sustain professional forces in multilateral operations, often in support of 
U.S. deployments in places like Iraq and Afghanistan. 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. security assistance to Poland contributes to regional stability and strong political support for 
NATO and coalition operations. These programs arc intended to maximize the capabilities of 
Polish deployments in support of United States and NATO security operations by providing needed 
training and equipment. U.S. assistance finances assets that directly facilitate Polish deployments 
and support Poland’s defense transformation into a more modem and effective NATO-integrated 
force. These programs arc implemented by the U.S. Department of Defense. Beginning in 
FY 2012, funding is requested in support of the U.S. contribution to the Auschwitz-Birkenau 
Foundation in order to preserve the site of the Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration and death camp 
for future generations. 

Assistance to Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Funds will support the first year of a 
5-year, $15 million commitment to the Auschwitz-Birkenau Foundation, which will help ensure 
the success of an international effort to preserve the site of one of the most widely recognized 
symbols of racism and bigotry, helping future generations understand that a place of such hatred 
and persecution must never again be allowed to exist, and demonstrating the reality of the 
Holocaust to any who may doubt it. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFf: FMF will support the modernization of Poland’s military, 
including its capability to deploy forces engaged in counterterrorism and international security 
operations. The FMF budget supports maintenance and support for Poland's C-130 aircraft 
(upgrades to enhance lift capability to alleviate demand on U.S. air assets), F- 16 program upgrades, 
and pilot training; provision of specialized soldier equipment, including night vision capabilities, 
hand-held GPS, thermal optics, and tactical radios for Polish special operations forces; and 
modernization of missile and air defense controls systems to enable NATO integration. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): fMET will be used to advance 
professional military education in the Polish Armed Forces and Ministry of Defense, especially 
important in light of the April 2010 Presidential plane crash in which all the senior military leaders 
perished. Funds will be used for senior officer professional development, noncommissioned 
officer development, and a variety of technical and coalition-focused combat operations 
interoperability training, including special operations and other areas. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: On a continuing basis, the Office of Defense 
Cooperation (ODC) oversees several mechanisms to monitor and evaluate FMF and IMET effects 
on Polish military performance. The process begins with a weekly ODC internal evaluation of 
current FMF and IMET activity, and is followed by a biweekly status review of each program. 
The ODC garnered Polish General Staff approval to permit a Polish officer to attend the weekly 
meetings in order to improve bilateral effectiveness. Every two years, the Defense Security 
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Cooperation Agency (DSCA) conducts a Security Assistance Management Review of every 
security assistance ease. These tools focus on determining the ability of the Polish military to 
spend allocated monies and receive security assistance training or items. 

Several other mechanisms look at the connection between input (assistance) and performance (new 
capabilities). ODC officers frequently discuss the status of Polish programs with visiting 
contractors and in-country U.S. instructor pilots, and have access to Polish self-evaluations. The 
contractor provides the information needed to assess the effectiveness of FMF and IMET 
expenditures. Certain programs have special monitoring regimes. For example, the U.S. Air 
Force Security Assistance Command conducts a semiannual Performance Monitoring Review of 
the F- 16 program. 

Looking more closely at output capability, U.S. European Command (EUCOM) has a yearly 
European Strategy Conference (ESC) to assess its engagement with Polish military forces. During 
the ESC, EUCOM reviews the Poland-specific Country Champaign Plan to evaluate the entire 
spectrum of security cooperation. Also once a year, the U.S. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(CJCS) conducts Joint Staff talks. DSCA is represented on the CJCS delegation to lead the 
discussion on foreign assistance. These high-level talks are supplemented by annual mid-level 
service-specific talks. In addition, U.S. Central Command continually evaluates performance of 
Polish Special Operations Forces as part of Operation Enduring Freedom in Afghanistan, 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices: As a result of its 
evaluation of the Polish Air Force programs, the United States plans to allocate FY 2012 funds 
towards C- 1 ,30 capacity development as well as for upgrades of Polish airfields and navigational 
aids. As a result of an evaluation of Polish special operations and other forces’ activities with 
ISAF in Ghazni Province, the United States plans to allocate FY 2012 funds for specialized 
equipment for Joint Terminal Attack Controllers, 4X4 ground mobility equipment, Land Forces 
and Special Operations Forces equipment, and expansion of an Integrated Logistics Support 
System. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: As a result of Poland’s success in taking military 
responsibility for Ghazni Province in Afghanistan, a significant portion of FY 2012 funds will go 
towards training and equipment for Polish Land and Special Forces, as well as for its C-130 
program so that it can supply its own forces in-theater. Looking ahead, Poland’s F-16 force will 
become an increasing factor in NATO and regional defense planning, and as a result, sustainment 
programs will remain a priority. Polish forces in ISAF achieved unprecedented levels of 
counterterror capability in 2010 due in large measure to equipment and training acquired in 
FY 2010 via FY 2008 and FY 2009 FMF and IMET. Indeed, the multi-year authority of FMF is 
crucial in realizing Polish operational goals due to inflexibility in the Polish budgeting and 
procurement process. Examples of equipment include tactical radios, mission planning software, 
and night-vision goggles. U.S. Special Operations Command and Special Operations Command 
Europe Joint Process Action Teams have helped to develop the counterterror skills of Polish forces 
to the point where they arc able to perform mission planning, targeting, and mission execution 
successfully without the help of U.S, forces. 
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Portugal 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Despite being a founding member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and a 
member of the European Union since 1986, Portugal suffers from poor economic performance. 

As a result, it faces budgetary challenges in meeting its NATO transformation goals. While 
Portugal has made NATO compliance a priority, limited resources continue to hamper its efforts to 
ensure that its military forces arc trained to the level of other NATO members, 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance is focused on military training to strengthen Portugal’s ability to play an active role 
in collective defense and international peacekeeping cfForts. Portugal’s continued participation in 
both NATO and other international peacekeeping operations directly benefits U.S. security goals. 
U.S. assistance continues to be an essential component of Portugal’s military force modernization 
program, the internal reorganization of its services, and joint headquarters staffing, as well as the 
overall professional military education of Portugal’s armed forces. This program will be 
implemented through the U.S. Department of Defense. 
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International Military Education and Trainini; (IMET'): IMET assistance encourages strong tics to 
NATO and promotes its modernization efforts toward greater interoperability with the 
United States, NATO, and coalition forces. In FY 2011, IMET will provide joint and combined 
operations training. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Success of the IMET program is monitored based on 
Portuguese contributions to international military operations, and is otherwise maintained for the 
purpose of providing Portugal access to the preferential purchasing status available to the Foreign 
Military Sales program (FMS). Training courses purchased through IMET directly support the 
professionalization of the Portuguese armed forces, and arc often selected for relevance to FMS 
equipment purchases, directly supporting the sustainment of long-term interoperability between 
United States and Portuguese forces. The fact that Portugal continues to operate U.S. weapons 
systems effectively in various United Nations and NATO deployments worldwide demonstrates 
the effectiveness of U.S. military training programs. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Continued IMET 
assistance pays great benefits in the United Statcs-Portugal military-to-military relationship, and 
ongoing monitoring of the program does not indicate any significant shift in the objectives and 
tactics of the IMET program. In FY 2010, Portugal trained military personnel in the United States 
under IMET, and used the preferential purchasing status to acquire extensive additional training 
under commercial sales. Portugal expanded its contributions to international military operations 
and continued cooperation with the United States on mutual goals on the African continent. 
Portuguese Navy recipients of IMET training strengthened Portugal’s ability to patrol and interdict 
narcotics shipments. 

RclationshiD Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request will strengthen Portugal’s 
ability to cooperate in international counterterrorism activities, particularly as part of the 
International Security Assistance Force in Afghanistan. The relatively small investment 
contained in the FY 2012 request for IMET will pay large dividends in terms of the 
United Statcs-Portugal relationship. 
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Romania 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Romania remains a steadfast strategic partner in North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
coalition operations, including significant contributions of troops, equipment, and other assistance 
in Afghanistan and Kosovo. Romania continues to improve its capabilities for NATO and 
multinational operations, and has repeatedly demonstrated its willingness to provide forces and 
assets in support of U.S. national security interests. The United States-Romanian agreement 
authorizing U.S. access to military facilities in Romania, particularly along the Black Sea coast, 
provides for combined training and rapid deployment to unstable regions in the cast. Romania’s 
efforts to promote greater cooperation among its Black Sea neighbors in the areas of defense, law 
enforcement, energy, economic development, environment, and democratization complement the 
U.S. goal of enhancing stability in this sensitive and important region. U.S. assistance will 
support Romania in completing its military modernization, improving its interoperability with 
United States and NATO forces, and increasing its expeditionary deployment capabilities in 
support of NATO’s collective defense and coalition operations with the United States. 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. security assistance will facilitate Romania’s continued integration into NATO, expand its 
capabilities, and support continued contributions to coalition operations in Afghanistan and 
peacekeeping efforts in Kosovo. Assistance is tailored toward meeting common United States 
and Romanian security interests and goals. U.S. military assistance will contribute to Romania’s 
modernization efforts, key communications and information technology, and training of its militaiy 
personnel. These programs will be implemented through the U.S. Department of Defense. 

Foreign Military Financina (FMFt: FMF-provided equipment will enhance Romanian Special 
Forces and peacekeeping capabilities to increase interoperability for NATO and coalition 
operations. Equipment procurements will include C-1 30 military transport aircraft spare parts and 
logistical support equipment; brigade equipment, including communications equipment, vehicles, 
and command, control, communications, and computer equipment; improved secure 
communications with the U.S. European Command; and unmanned aerial vehicle maintenance 
support. FMF will also support specialized training in support of coalition operations, including 
special operations forces training and brigade combat team development. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETT 1 MET will be used to advance overall 
professional military education and NATO interoperability in the Romanian Armed Forces. A 
significant portion of IMET for FY 20 1 2 will be used to provide professional development courses 
to junior officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Government periodically assesses the 
performance of its security assistance to Romania according to the Romanian Government’s ability 
to deploy units capable of participating in coalition operations. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Romania has 
maintained a battalion of tncchani/.ed infantry in Afghani.stan along with Special Operations forces, 
virtually free of caveats. U.S. foreign assistance allows Romania to continue to commit forces to 
these missions. A further indication of the success of U.S. security assistance to Romania is the 
consideration being given to making the Romanian Combat Training Center a substitute for 
training at Joint Multinational Training Command, rather than an augmentation. 'This 
endorsement elevates the training center to world-class status. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: With the FY 2012 request level remaining 
largely unchanged from FY 2010. Romania will be able to continue to expand its Special 
Operations forces capability with a goal of deploying a battalion to the International Security 
Assistance Force (ISAF) in Afghanistan in 2012, and has committed to deploy one C-130 to ISAF 
operations in July 2011. This represenfs an increase in commitment and a contribution of an 
important asset. 
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Russia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance programs arc designed to promote Russia’s role as a stable, democratic, and reliable 
partner in addressing crucial global issues, to support United States-Russian cooperation in areas of 
common interest, to advance priorities outlined by the Bilateral Presidential Commission Working 
Groups, and to leverage Russia’s considerable resources to solve domestic and international 
problems. At the same time, the United States will support organizations that encourage the 
adoption of policies and practices that respect democratic norms on issues such as human rights, 
civil society, and the rule of law. U.S. engagement will encourage Russia’s institutions to adopt 
such policies and practices, which would be consistent with Russia’s global stature. Programs 
under the Peace and Security Objective will complement broader U.S. efforts under the 
Cooperative Threat Reduction Program to enhance nuclear cooperation and reduce the threat of 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD). Resources will also help fight the 
transnational threats of epidemic disease, such as dnig-rcsistant tuberculosis (TB) and HIV/AIDS. 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance under this Objective will focus on reducing the threat of trafficking in WMD and 
related materiel, narcotics, and human trafficking. In addition, U.S. efforts will focus on law 
enforcement training and criminal justice reform and conflict mitigation in the North Caucasus. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The Department of State and the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will support efforts to combat organized and 
transnational crime, including narcotics trafficking, money laundering, human trafficking, and 
cybercrime, and implement law enforcement and criminal justice reforms. U.S. assistance in the 
North Caucasus will focus on conflict mitigation and human rights programs to stem the spread of 
violence and instability, and on recovery and reintegration programs that undercut the appeal of 
extremist ideologies by promoting economic opportunities, good governance, youth engagement, 
health, community development, and civic participation. AEECA funds will support 
nongovernmental efforts to reduce drug abuse through education and public information 
campaigns. AEECA funds will also support nonproliferation efforts by strengthening Russia’s 
export control system and by enhancing scientific cooperation, thus helping to redirect weapons 
scientists and improve opportunities for young scientists. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): While Russia’s 
export control system is technically sound, there is still considerable room for improvement. In 
FY 2012, as Russia increases internal efforts to make improvements to its system, the Export 
Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) Program will begin a gradual drawdown of resources 
dedicated to Russia as a move toward a partnering relationship is made. EXBS will finish projects 
already underway, including the development of export-control training courses that will be 
incorporated into the Customs Academy’s curriculum. New activities will be targeted, including 
bilateral exchanges designed to secure the gains that have been made through the EXBS program, 
avoid backsliding, and provide a forum for both sides to share infonnation on addressing changing 
threats. EXBS will also foster opportunities for Russia to assume greater responsibility for 
helping its trading partners to improve their export control systems. 

Governing .Justly and Democratically 

Promoting democratic reform in Russia remains a top priority for the United States. As in past 
years. Department of State and USAID programs under this Objective constitute the majority of the 
FY 2012 request for Russia. Though the United States will work with targeted Russian 
Government institutions, most of the resources requested under this objective will support work 
with civil society to strengthen nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and other groups, build 
peer-to-peer links, and promote awareness and observance of human rights and the rule of law. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. programs will improve the 
capacity of NGOs to promote civic participation (including through improvements in e-govcmancc 
technologies), advocate on behalf of public interests, work to achieve an enviromnent in which 
NGOs can operate more effectively, develop policy alternatives, and implement activities in areas 
such as anticorruption, tolerance, human rights, and civic education. U.S. support will strengthen 
independent media by increasing the professionalism of journalists and expanding the application 
of infonnation communication technologies, as well as by fostering associations and networks 
within Russia and with counterparts in other countries, including through the use of new 
communications technologies. In addition, programs working with official and governmental 
organizations and individuals will support President Medvedev’s stated commitment to fight 
corruption and bolster the rule of law by increasing the independence and capacity of the justice 
system, helping to expand the use of jury trials and a fair and effective system of criminal justice, 
improving transparency and self-regulation in government and the private sector, and increasing 
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access to justice. At the local level, U.S. assistance will promote citizen-focused government 
through programs that help implement decentralization, create transparency and accountability 
mechanisms, and increase collaboration between civil society and local governments. 

Investing in People 

Challenges in Russia’s health sector pose a transnational threat to the region and beyond. Russia’s 
HIV/AIDS epidemic continues to grow; officially, the number of people with registered eases of 
HIV exceeds 400,000, while the Joint United Nations Program on HIV/AIDS estimates that 
980,000 people arc living with HlV/AlDS nationwide. Meanwhile, Russia ranks \ 2 ''° worldwide 
among high-TB-burden countries, and multi-drug-rcsistant (MDR) TB eases account for more than 
1 0 percent of all new TB cases. Russia and the United States share an interest in addressing 
serious health challenges, an area in which cooperation provides mutual benefits in combating 
transnational disease. Resources requested to combat TB in the Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, 
and Central Asia (AEECA) and Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) accounts arc 
coordinated to support consolidated USAID programming to address this challenge. Health 
activities under this heading will support the principles of the Gill, improving health outcomes by 
working with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and 
promoting innovation. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (A E BCA J: The majority of AEECA health 
funding will be devoted to helping Russia combat TB, Other collaborative efforts w'ill focus on 
improving the reproductive health of mothers and children’s welfare, as well as on advancing 
cooperation with Ru.ssia in responding to global health challenges, such as polio, in third countries. 
U.S. programs in this sphere, many of which arc carried out by Russian NGOs, also contribute to 
the strengthening of civil society in Russia. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): U.S. support will help Russia detect TB and meet international best 
practices in TB treatment, as well as to improve public health standards and health 
education. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance will be focused on expanding 
access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information and 
reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. 

• Social Services: Cooperation to improve social sciviccs and protection for vulnerable 
children is an important area of collaboration with Russian Government counterparts. 

The United States will support interventions in the area of integrated social services 
programming, with a dual focus on building centers of excellence to foster the 
sustainability of U.S. investments in this area and on enhancing civil society by 
strengthening community response to Russia’s child-welfare crisis. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): In FY 2012. programs implemented by the 
Department of State and USAID will continue to help Russia find and disseminate effective models 
to monitor and deal with its evolving and growing HIV/AIDS epidemic, and to promote the ability 
of Russia’s local and national governments to respond effectively to the epidemic. U.S. programs 
will disseminate HIV/AIDS prevention and care programs and approaches, and build the capacity 
of local NGOs and institutions to conduct HIV prevention activities for the most at-risk 
populations. Proven programs will be transitioned to Russian Government financial support. 

The United States will continue to promote United States-Russian cooperation, as initialed under 
the Bratislava Initiative in 2005, to strengthen the capacity of health officials in third countries to 
address infectious diseases, provide training, and improve laboratory capacity. 
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• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief; Russia will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs and to support orphans and vulnerable children. In particular, Russia 
will receive limited support to target injecting drug users and other most at-risk populations 
with integrated prevention, care, and support programs in selected regions, and will seek to 
institutionalize effective models at the Federal level. 

• T uberculosis (TB): Funds will be used to support TB prevention, detection, and MDR-TB 
treatment work in targeted regions to develop and implement best practices and models 
that can be replicated nationwide. 

Economic Growth 

Limited U.S. Government efforts under this Objective will center on environmental protection. 
Due to its size and its concentration of fresh water and forest cover, environmental issues in Russia 
take on a regional and global significance. 

Assistance to Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): In FY 2012, the U.S. Forest Service 
and USAID will continue to work with the Russian Government and Russian specialists to promote 
sustainable forest management, habitat management, and the conservation of biodiversity in 
Russia. This will be achieved through a combination of technical exchanges, training, 
collaborative research work, pilot projects, and policy engagement. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Government agencies that implement 
assistance programs for Russia regularly collect, review, and apply information about 
programmatic and financial performance in order to manage results effectively. USAID’s 
evaluation and performance monitoring system aims to improve the performance, effectiveness, 
and design of assistance activities; inform decisions on how to modify programs that arc not 
achieving intended results; and measure the impact of development assistance. The Performance 
Management Plan (PMP) is an important tool for managing the performance of individual projects 
and at the program level. In addition to indicators, evaluations and assessments complement 
routine performance monitoring efforts with more rigorous, in-depth analyses on topics of special 
interest. 


In November 2010, USAID completed an independent impact evaluation of its local and regional 
governance activities in promoting decentralization and the capacity of sub-national governmental 
units from September 2001 to December 2010. The evaluation findings showed that 
USAID-funded assistance to Russia in local governance and fiscal decentralization advanced 
Russian local-government reforms, and further refinements in the system of fiscal federalism at the 
national level and regional levels should be continued. At the national level, U.S. -funded Russian 
think tanks provided vital expert advice and technical assistance over the past 15 years in a great 
number of major legislative and regulatory reforms relating to local government, housing and 
public services sector reforms, and fiscal decentralization. USAID is in the process of developing 
a three- to five-year monitoring and evaluation plan to accompany a new strategic plan. Specific 
attention will be given in FY 201 1 to evaluations of civil society and North Caucasus programs. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: A new USAID 
strategy is being developed that will take into account the findings of a recently conducted local 
governance evaluation and environmental assessments, in addition to gender, microeconomics, and 
donor assessments. The local governance impact evaluation recommended work on the demand 
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side of local government, e.g., to strengthen the capacity of civil society organizations and the 
general citizenry to interact constructively with local governments on issues of local importance. 
USAID will continue support for the implementation of local government reforms at the municipal 
level, and expand the reach of USAID assistance by using credible regional organizations to work 
intensively with promising local municipalities. Each year, USAID conducts a Portfolio Review' 
to assess performance based on projected expenditures, pipeline analyses, and the achievements of 
milestones to outline plans for assessment, evaluation, and procurement actions in the upcoming 
year. As a result of the FY 2010 Portfolio Review, USAID will initiate regular systematic 
evaluations and a comprehensive new PMP for all new project starts, including the recently 
launched North Caucasus Assistance Program. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Based on the results of the above-mentioned 
assessments, FY 2012 AEECA funding requested for the Governing Justly and Democratically 
Objective will allow the United States to expand its current civil society program to strengthen 
incentives for NGOs and local governments to work together to enhance citizen participation to 
implement reforms. Lessons learned from the local governance evaluation will form the basis of 
future activities in areas such as c-govcrnancc, accountability, and transparency. 
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Serbia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

A fully democratic and prosperous Serbia will be stable and will contribute to the peaceful 
development of the region. Serbia’s integration into the European Union (EU) and other 
international institutions is key to U.S. foreign policy interests in the region; however, hurdles to 
achieving that integration remain in numerous areas, such as the need to exercise deeper respect for 
human rights and implement democratic reforms, combat economic crime, address regional 
imbalances (particularly in the south and southwest), and create conditions that support widespread 
economic growth. Corruption remains a significant problem in Serbia, undermining the rule of 
law, slowing economic development, reducing investor confidence and foreign investment, and 
eroding public trust in public institutions. Focused U.S. support is essential in helping Serbia 
strengthen and entrench democratic institutions and good governance, increase the capacity of civil 
society organizations, overcome past ethnic divisions, foster broad-based economic progress, and 
build good relationships with its neighbors. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAF (Enduring + War Supp) 


51,553 

* 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 


49,000 

* 




1,000 

♦ 


International Military Education and Training 

900 

903 

* 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


650 

♦ 





lllllllllllllll^^ 


^SoihWi^^uppIegaental 

1 0 

0 



TbTAfc-"” 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 1 
Request I 

Serbia " . , ■ , 

51,553 

■' * 

39,0S0| 

1 Peace and Security 



WHK.i(:hb 

A$sistanccfor Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

HHBI^ 

* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 


1 .5 Transnational Crime 

. . 248 



Foreign Military Financing 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 .ooo| * 




' 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

903 




Nfinpnilirrrfliiiiii. ViiiiicrroHsm, «uA Related 

Hills 

650 

Mm- 


1.2 Combating Weapons ol Mass Dcstniclion (WMD) 


* 

650 
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{$ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2012 
Request 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

0 


2,00(1 

2 (iuverning Justly and neinocratkally 

27,233 


■ 18,375 

Assistance for Kuropc, Kurasia and Central Asia 

27,233 


18,375 

2.] Rule of Law and Human Rights 

7,448 

* 

4,803 

2.2 Good Governance 

5,923 

* 

3,371 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2,172 


1,226 

2.4 Civil Society 

11,190 

* 

8,975 

3 investinj; in People , . 

145 


90 

Assistance for iturope, Eurasia and Central Asia 

145 


90 

3.2 Lducation 

145 

* 

90 

4 Economic Growth 

19,917 

* 

13,735 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

09,917 

* 

13,735 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,643 


5,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

12,292 

* 

8,235 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,982 

* 

500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

[Serbia 

51,553 




.."*77:1:^258 






650 






248 



2 Governing justly and Democratically 

27,233 

* 

18,375 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

7,948 

* 

4,803 

2.2 Good Governance 

5.923 

* 

3.371 

2.3 Political Conipetilion and Consensus-Building 

2,172 

* 

1,226 

2.4 Civil Society 

1 1,190 

* 

8,975 

3 Investing in People 

145 

* 

90 

3.2 Education 

145 

* 

90 

4 .Economic Growth’ '''SiiyiiilSK 

19,917 

* 

13,735 

4.2 Trade and Investmenl 

0 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,643 

* 

5,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

12,292 

* 

8,235 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,982 

* 

500 

of which: Objective 6 

4,052 

.. * 

4,050 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

757 

* 

750 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3.295 

* 

3,300 
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Peace and Security 

Funding under this Objective will support programs implemented by the U.S, Departments of State 
and Defense to help improve Serbia’s border security, law enforcement and justice sector capacity, 
further defense reform, and destroy dangerous ordnance. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Funding will support the 
strengthening of law enforcement and judicial structures to fight organized crime and corruption, 
combat terrorism, investigate and prosecute war crimes cases, and secure Serbia’s borders. 

U.S. assistance will also improve investigative skills of law enforcement officers throughout 
Serbia. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl: Funds will be used to further defense cooperation and help 
transform specific Serbian Armed Forces’ capabilities to train and deploy with other regional 
partners for United Nations (UN) and EU peacekeeping operations. Targeted assistance will also 
help modernize Serbia’s existing North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) Partnership for 
Peace declared forces, consisting of motorized infantry, military police, chemical defense, and 
deployable medical teams. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: IMET training will facilitate the increased 
professionalization of the Serbian Ministry of Defense and Armed Forces, enabling greater efficacy 
in the building of bilateral and regional partnerships, as well as expanding peacekeeping 
competencies for use in UN, EU, and potentially future NATO operations. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): The United States 
will work with Serbia to counter weapons proliferation, including illicit trafficking in conventional 
weapons, through the NADR Export Control and Related Border Security Program. Promoting 
sound import-export controls helps deter terrorist access to weapons of mass destruction and 
materiel. In the FY 2012 request, NADR Conventional Weapons Destruction funding previously 
included in centrally managed budgets for the International Trust Fimd for Demining and Mine 
Victims’ Assistance is shifted to the Serbia bilateral budget request to increase transparency. This 
assistance will continue e fforts to rid Serbia of dangerous ordnance. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will strengthen the rule of law and the justice sector, rein in corruption, hold public 
officials more accountable, foster independent media, and increase the participation of ordinary 
citizens in decision-making processes. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. programs will help to improve 
the administration and transparency of Serbia’s courts, promote accountability on the part of public 
officials, and improve local governance, strengthening the country’s democratic institutions and 
fostering long-term stability. Assistance programs implemented by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) will continue to focus on judicial reform and improved 
governance. Other programs will promote citizen engagement to advance democratic reforms by 
building the capacity of civil society organizations and fostering a more supportive environment for 
this engagement. In-depth training and capacity building will help to strengthen independent 
media, which is essential to promoting reform and democratic and accountable governance. 
Department of State-managed mlc-of-law programs will improve the capabilities of Serbian 
prosecutors, judges, and lawyers to handle organized crime, war crimes, and corruption cases 
effectively, as well as increase investigative and trial advocacy skills. 
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Investing in People 

A skilled workforce is crucial to accelerating Serbia’s progress in areas of democratic and 
economic reform. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Department of State public 
diplomacy programs will promote linkages with the United States and strengthened leadership 
skills among Serbian students, scholars, and educational institutions. 

• Higher Education: Funding w'ili support English-language training and guidance aimed at 
increasing opportunities for Serbians to study in the United States. 

Economic Growth 

Serbia has made notable progress in economic reforms, but in order to realize its EU membership 
goal, it must increase the pace and scope of reform in a number of areas, such as improving 
competition policy, reducing external debt, decreasing the large trade deficit, cutting bureaucratic 
red tape, and completing privatization of state-owned enterprises. While Serbia’s economic 
situation has improved in a number of areas, unemployment remains high, especially among youth. 
Further progress is needed in creating a legal and policy framework for broad-based economic 
growth and expanding economic opportunity to less developed areas, particularly in southern 
Serbia. 

Assi.stancc for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia fAF.F.CA): U.S, programs support increased 
foreign investment and economic growth. USAID programs will strengthen Serbia’s 
raacroeconomie stability through support for fiscal responsibility, and improving local economic 
growth and management of public resources. These programs will also help Serbia to expand its 
financial markets. U.S. assistance will continue to help Serbian businesses, particularly in the 
agriculture sector, to become more competitive and expand into internal and regional markets. 
Agriculture is one of Serbia’s most promising sectors for near-term growth in exports and income. 
U.S. assistance is helping Serbia to restructure its agricultural sector, improve livelihoods, and shift 
to a more broad-based market economy in preparation for EU and World Trade Organization 
accession. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: U.S. Embassy Belgrade employs a multi-layered 
approach to monitor and evaluate U.S. foreign assistance programs and resources. In FY 2010, 
the U.S. Government completed its amended Country Strategic Plan for Serbia for FY 201 1-15. 
USAID conducted a number of evaluations and .sector assessments as part of that effort. 
Conclusions and recommendations from these undertakings were incorporated into the revised 
Country Strategic Plan, along with key as.scssmcnts in biodiversity and gender. In FY 2011, 
USAID completed civil society and media assessments to guide programming in those sectors. As 
resources permit, additional evaluations will be completed on programs in line with USAID’s new 
evaluation guidelines. The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) also conducted assessments 
of several of its capacity-building projects. 

Use of Performance Information in Budget and Pronrammatic Choices: Based on the Mission 
Strategic Resource Plan (MSRP), the Operational Plan, the Performance Plan and Report, and 
anticipated program budget reductions, U.S. assistance to Serbia will become even more targeted to 
where it is most needed and where the United States can have the greatest impact. Embassy 
Belgrade will continue to coordinate all activities through productive partnerships to ensure that 
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assistance programs advance U.S. interests and MSRP goals. Based on assessments and ongoing 
planning processes, USDA will be phasing out capacity-building projects in cases where the 
Serbian Government now has the capacity to provide these services to the people of Serbia, 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: With Serbia having made progress towards EU 
accession, there is now a considerable opening for reform and the possibility to build on previous 
U.S. assistance to advance Serbia’s Euro-Atlantic integration. Resources arc targeted accordingly 
and in consideration of EU and other donor assistance. 
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Slovakia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The goal of United Slates security assistance to Slovakia is to support its continuing contribution to 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) operations and regional stability. U.S. assistance 
provides critical support to Slovakia’s expanding contributions to NATO missions, particularly in 
Afghanistan. The continuation of U.S. assistance towards the achievement of security objectives 
will help Slovakia consolidate its gains and maintain its development as a positive and stabilizing 
influence among its neighbors in the region and globally. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY2010 FY2010 FY 201 1 FY 2012 

Enacted Actual CR Request 


ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Siipp) 

2,150 

=2,214 

*\ 


Foreign Military Financing 

1,250 

1,250 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

900 

964 

* 







jNpn-War Supplemental 

™ V- .. . 0 




TOTAL ’ 

:2,150 

■=2,214 

* 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 


Slovakia i 

^ — 

I Peace and .Security “ ' 

foreign Militar y Financing .. .. ' 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


InterDational Military Education and Training 


IIFIMlIFMiiiaiBiiiiimKUi^^ 


FY20I0 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 



($ in thousands) 


FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 
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Additionally, funding will provide equipment and training to further defense refomi and promote 
modernization. These programs will be implemented through the U.S. Department of Defense. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFT FMF equipment will contribute to Slovakia’s effort to achieve 
its NATO Force Goals, in particular its commitment to providing three maneuver battalions to the 
NATO Response Force. Specific requested equipment of benefit to forces deploying to the 
International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in Afghanistan includes tactical communications 
equipment, night-vision devices, and handheld global positioning systems. This equipment is a 
key enabler for modern militaries and is intended to increase the tactical capabilities and combat 
effectiveness of a battalion-sized mechanized unit. 

International Military Education and Training (IIVIETT IMET will support the continued 
development of professional, educated, and Western-oriented noncommissioned officer and officer 
corps. Training will also support Slovakia’s development of explosive ordinance disposal and 
counter-nuclear, -biological, and -chemical capabilities. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: To monitor the impact of IMET programs in Slovakia, 
U.S. Embassy Bratislava hosts regular meetings of program graduates. In this way, and through 
regular contacts during professional duties, officers from the Defense Attache’s Office and the 
Office for Defense Cooperation arc able to track the influence and responsibility of IMET alumni in 
the Slovak armed forces. FMF-funded equipment is tracked by regular inspections and site visits, 
which indicate how units are making use of the equipment and when it is deployed. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Procrammatic Choices: The data gathered 
from inspections and consultations, along with comments and requests from end-users, are used to 
identify future needs and inform decisions on the best use of IMET and FMF funds. After 
evaluating the Slovak Armed Forces communications capabilities and their compatibility with 
NATO systems, the United States is directing security assistance resources to provide tactical 
communications equipment to make Slovak deployed units fully interoperable with NATO 
command and control elements. After considering the status of Slovakia’s military training, the 
United States will continue technical support to the military training center. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request for Slovakia will enable 
the Slovak military to conduct mission readiness exercises linking fully instrumented troops in the 
field with commanders and staffs in a U.S.-funded, state-of-the-art simulations center. IMET 
training opportunities and FMF funds arc targeted to units and needs that facilitate deployment to 
operations of importance to the United States and increase interoperability with NATO forces. 
Better equipment and familiarity with U.S. military tactics and methods generate confidence in 
Slovak military units that they are able to deploy and operate alongside United States and other 
NATO forces. Slovakia’s decision nearly to double its commitment to ISAF is a testament to the 
effectiveness of the FMF and IMET programs and reinforces the Department of State’s decision to 
continue to support Slovakia’s efforts by providing security assistance. 
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Slovenia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Despite its small size, Slovenia’s military personnel work alongside United States and international 
forces on stabilization and reconstruction efforts around the globe; Slovenia currently has troops 
deployed in Afghanistan, Kosovo, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Lebanon, Syria, and Somalia. 
Slovenia’s peacekeeping troops and contributions to international security operations help bolster 
stability, specifically in the Western Balkans, but also strengthens common defense against 
transnational terrorism more broadly. Continued U.S, security assistance will help Slovenia 
maintain its position as a positive and stabilizing influence in Southeast Europe and will assist its 
forces further to modernize as Slovenia qualitatively increases its participation in North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) missions further abroad, particularly in Afghanistan. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


1,200 

1,194 

* 

^MPpp 


500 

5(H) 

* 



|■||||||^ 


* 

700 






Non-War Supplemental 


0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

1,200 

1,194 

* 

uoo 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and F’iscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Slovenian T' - 



1,200 

1 Peace and Security m 



1,200 

Foreign Military Financing ■ .v 



500 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

500 

* 

500 

Intefnatibhal Military Educatiun and Training 

1 >694 

* 

700 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

694 

* 

700 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Slovenia 

1,194 

'’ 3 ' * 

1 .200 

1 Peace and Security 

1,194 


1,200 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

1,194 

* 

1,200 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will promote NATO interoperability and assist in the ongoing transfonuation of 
Slovenia’s military, as well as increase its ability to participate in international missions. Military 
assistance will support Slovenia’s deployment of an Operational Mentoring and Liaison Team 
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(OMLT) in Afghanistan, provide technical training to Slovenia’s deployable combat forces and 
support elements, identify and develop Slovenia’s niche capabilities, and promote the rate of law, 
human rights, and civilian control of the military. These programs will be implemented by the 
U.S. Department of Defense. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): FMF funding will provide exposure to multinational 
operations concepts with Joint Multinational Training Command and Joint Multinational 
Readiness Center rotations. The main goal for FMF assistance will be to support deployed forces 
with equipment and maintenance as well as with specialized training. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET training will further strengthen the 
professionalism and leadership skills of the Slovenian Armed Forces’ military and civilian 
personnel, focusing on mid- to senior-level professional military education and deployability in 
support of NATO operations. Slovenia greatly values the IMET program and contributes its own 
funding to cover living expenses for its IMET participants, effectively doubling the number of 
students trained. At the noncommissioned officer and officer level, Slovenia’s IMET alumni arc 
key leaders in the units currently deploying to Afghanistan and Kosovo. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: U.S. Embassy Ljubljana provides oversight of IMET 
and FMF programs through a Political-Military Task Force chaired by the Ambassador, and holds 
monthly meetings. The Embassy's Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) provides day-to-day 
planning, coordination, and execution of these programs and develops training and equipment 
assistance plans in coordination with the Ministry of Defense and the Training Command of the 
Slovenian Armed Forces. These plans include short-term (c.g., OMLT deployment, NATO unit 
certification) and long-term (c.g., NATO Force Goals and interoperability) goals in support of the 
U.S. Embassy’s Mission Strategic Resource Plan and the U.S. European Command (EUCOM)’s 
Strategy of Active Security targets. The ODC monitors these goals and evaluates perfomiance 
during the year and at year’s end to examine successes and failures. For the IMET program, the 
ODC works closely with the Ministry of Defense to maximize the number of students who can 
participate. The ODC tracks where Slovenian IMET alumni arc assigned following their training. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In conjunction 
with EUCOM and the Slovenian General Staff, the ODC developed a country plan for FY 2010, 
which is a working document that outlines goals and implementation mechanisms and is reviewed 
and revised as necessary by EUCOM, the ODC, and the Political-Military Task Force to evaluate 
progress toward goals. Reflecting Slovenia’s 2009 decision to deploy an OMLT to Afghanistan 
beginning in October 2010, U.S. assistance will continue to focus on deployable combat forces. 
One SAP battalion received NATO unit certification in November 20 1 0. Analyzing Slovenia’s 
international deployments is also a key indicator. In 2010, Slovenia increased its troops in the 
International Security Assistance Force in Afghanistan from 70 to 90, and began operating an 
OMLT without caveats for the first time. This followed ODC planning, coordination, and 
allocation of assistance resources. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The focusing of FMF and IMET assistance in a 
balanced way on noncommissioned officers and general officers has helped Slovenia develop the 
tactical capabilities to lead an OMLT, as well as the strategic planning and vision to prepare and 
plan for this qualitative increase in their contribution to NATO’s overall mission. 
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Turkey 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Situated at the crossroads of Europe, the Middle East, and the Caucasus, Turkey plays a vital 
leadership role in the region. Because it is a victim of both domestic and international terrorism, 
Turkey will benefit from United States assistance targeted at enhancing its counterterrorism 
capabilities, including financial controls. Turkey has seen an increase in nuclear smuggling and 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD)-rclatcd incidents, which underscores the need for training in 
illicit weapons detection, licensing, and enhanced border controls. Turkey faces a drug 
transshipment problem from Afghani.stan to Europe. U.S. assistance will build the capacity of 
Turkey’s law enforcement agencies; maximize Turkish cooperation with other countries, 
especially Afghanistan; and enhance the interoperability of its military with North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) forces. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

7,995 

8,187 

* 

5,600 

International Military Education and Training 

. 5,000 

4,992 

♦ 

4,000 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

0 

0 

* 

500 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

2.995 

3.195 

* 

l.iOO 






Non-War Supplemental 


iff: 0 

* 

silEif" . n 

TOTAL 


8,187 


5,600 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Turkey 

8,187 

* 

5,600 

1 Peace and Security 

8.187 


5,600 

International Military Education and Training 

4.992 

♦ 

4,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

4,992 

* 

4,000 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

o1 

* 

500 

i .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

500 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

3,195 


1,100 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

1,845 

* 

250 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Deslruclion (WMD) 

1,350 

* 

850 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY2012 

Request 

Twritey 

HHEllli 

* 


1 Peace and Security 


* 

5,6(i0 

1.! Counter-Terrorism 

1,84.5 

* 

250 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

1,.J50 

* 

850 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

4,992 

* 

4,000 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

500 

of which: Objective 6 

0 


25 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

0 

* 

25 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance is essential to help the Turkish military participate in reconstruction and 
stabilization efforts in Iraq and Afghanistan and to meet the challenges of regional instability, 
international terrorism, and long-term peacekeeping. U.S. assistance also focuses on efforts to 
combat narcotics trafficking, transnational crime, terrorism, and the spread of WMD. 

U.S. assistance supports cooperation between Turkish and Afghan law enforcement officials, and 
helps Turkish authorities target regional criminal organizations. The United States seeks to 
enhance Turkey’s role as a regional leader against organized crime, narcotics trafficking, weapon 
proliferation, and terrorism. U.S. assistance supports outreach programs to encourage greater 
Turkish commitment to fight al Qaeda and other extremist Islamist groups, as well as efforts to 
counter the Kurdistan Workers’ Party terrorist group in Turkey and develop trilateral 
United States- 1 raq-Turkey counterterrorism cooperation. These programs will be implemented 
through the U.S. Departments of Defense and State. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET provides professional military 
education to enhance bilateral and NATO interoperability, and solidify the United States’ strong 
relationship with Turkey’s military, including junior-ranking service members who will become 
future leaders. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): These programs focus on drug 
detection and interdiction, and include classroom and on-sitc training for the Turkish National 
Police (TNP), .Tandarma officers, and customs officials. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Prourams (NADR'I: N ADR-funded 
Antiterrorism Assistance (AT A) provides targeted training for TNP and Customs officials to detect 
and interdict terrorists and stop their efforts to destabilize the country. Under AT A, the Resident 
Legal Advisor (RLA) provides training to Turkish judges, prosecutors, and the TNP, as well as 
Justice Ministry officials to build their capacity to investigate and prosecute criminals successfully. 
The RLA also reviews Turkish antiterrorism laws and works with the Ministry of Justice to make 
these laws more effective in combating international crime. Turkey is included in two 
U.S. Regional Strategic Initiatives for counterterrorism: one covering the countries of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the other covering Iraq’s neighbors. These programs use ATA funding to provide 
advanced counterterrorism training with a regional emphasis to Turkey’s law enforcement 
agencies. To prevent WMD proliferation, the NADR-funded Export Control and Related Border 
Security (EXBS) Program supports activities that enhance Turkey’s strategic trade control system; 
improve training and train-thc-traincr programs for licensing officers, customs officers, police, and 
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border guards; and provide equipment designed to enhance detection, targeting, and inspection 
capabilities. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Pcrfomiancc is directly monitored by the managers of 
each program through periodic working group meetings chaired by the Deputy Chief of Mission 
and overseen by the Ambassador. The various programs are coordinated and executed on a 
day-to-day basis by the following U.S. Embassy entities: 

• IMET - Office of Defense Cooperation and Political/Military Section 

• INCLE - Narcotics Affairs Officer in the Economic Section in conjunction with Drug 
Enforcement Administration officers 

• ATA - Regional Security Officer (RSO) and RLA 

• EXBS - Political/Military Section 

For example, ATA courses on topics such as preventing attacks on soft targets and protecting 
digital infrastructure are arranged by the RSO. Data arc collected on graduates of ATA classes on 
their experience as trainers and on how they use their new skills on the job. These data help 
modify the content of future ATA courses to focus on actual training needs. 

Use of Performance Informatio n to In fonn Budiict and Proarammatic Choices: The relationship 
between budget and performance is demonstrated by Turkish participation in bilateral operations 
and international security, stability, and peacekeeping efforts. Turkey remains a staunch ally and 
partner. In recent years, the Turkish military has received more resources from the Turkish 
Government for defen.se procurement, based in part on their recognition of the value of the FMF 
program. As such, the U.S, Government has now ended FMF funding for Turkey. Meanwhile, 
the IMET program has grown in importance. IMET assistance to Turkey is substantively 
transiforrning, and directly improving, NATO interoperability. It is also enhancing deployed troop 
capabilities in coalition operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, Based on this strong performance, 
robust IMET funding is being requested for FY 2012. 

In the early days of the INCLE program, the United States provided materials such as cameras, 
radios, and vehicles, which were used to conduct investigations and interdict narcotics trafficking. 
However, the Turkish Government can now supply such materials to its law enforcement officers, 
and training programs arc a better use of limited INCLE funds. In FY 2010, seizures of illicit 
narcotics and arrests of narcotic smugglers in Turkey’s airports dramatically increased over 
FY 2009 levels as a direct result of U.S.-funded training on interdiction. Further assistance will 
build on this success by supporting Turkish law enforcement’s risk analysis and vehicle tracking 
capabilities. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance : Turkey is committed to the fight against 
terrorism and narcotics, both within Turkey and in the broader region. The FY 2012 request will 
support Turkey’s coalition operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, and military education. The latter 
will continue to enhance Turkey’s military interoperability with United States and NATO forces. 
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Ukraine 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The overarching goal of United States assistance in Ukraine is the development of a democratic, 
prosperous, and secure Ukraine, fully integrated into the Euro-Atlantic community. To achieve 
this goal, the United States will continue to promote the development of sustainable institutions 
that advance democracy, nuclear security, nonproliferation, the rule of law, energy security, human 
rights, and economic growth. Progress on Ukraine’s reforms and integration into European 
structures remains fragile and inconsistent. Major challenges include the severe impact of the 
global financial crisis on Ukraine, energy insecurity, corruption, and recent backsliding on 
democratic reforms. Despite these challenges, and with U.S. assistance, Ukraine has made 
substantial progress on reforms in some areas that move it closer toward European Union (EU) 
standards. U.S. assistance will also help Ukraine address HIV/AIDS, promote market-based 
economic policies, increase energy security, expand its considerable agricultural capacity, and 
address development needs in Crimea. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


Ukraine 

I Peace and Security 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Cen tral Asia 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


t .3 Stabilization Operations and Se curity Sector Ref orm 


1.5 Transnational Crime 


Foreign Military Einanchig 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


Inn iiialiiiii.il Military I ilucathio and lr:iinint> 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector ReConn 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Nonproliferation, AntUerrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

2,500 

■■1 


1.2 Combaiing Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 




2 Governing .Justly and Democratically 




Assistance for Fiirnpe, Eurasia and Central Asia 



28,253 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

6,769 


6,612 

2.2 Good Governance 

10,330 


10,751 

2.3 Political C ompetition and Consensus-Building 

1,675 

* 

1 ,854 

2.4 Civil Society 

1 3,003 

* 

9,036 

3 Investing in People 

21,34t 



Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

PPPP|#fe 



3.1 Health 


* 

4,200 

3,2 Education 


* 

478 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

iliiiii ^ 1 'i 

* 

s 

3.1 Health 

9,528 

* 

29.378 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID . 


tie 


3.1 Health 

4,000 

* 


4 Economic Growth 

■**='■22,484 


20,037 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

a;,:::;,.:-: 22,484- 


20,037 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

3,708 

* 

3,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

3,435 

>|e 

2,800 

4,4 Infrastructure 

6,008 

* 

7,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,950 

* 

2,500 

4.6 Private Sector Compeliliveness 

4,996 

♦ 

3,737 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,387 

* 

1 ,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

2,400 


■■,:iii|S'l,184 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia - 

2,400 


1,184 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2,400 

* 

1,184 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

tlkraine 

117,932 

■ * 

126,378 

1 Peace and Security 

39,930 

;tc 

38.348 

1.2 Combaiing Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

21,088 

* 

20,915 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

17,361 

* 

1 5.970 

1 .5 fransnational Crime 

1,481 

* 

1,463 

2 Cuverning .lustly and Democratically 

31,777 

* 

28,253 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Righl.s 

6,769 

* 

6,612 

2.2 Good Governance 

10,330 

* 

10,751 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,675 


1,854 

2.4 Civil Society 

1 3,003 

* 

9,036 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

3 Investing in People 

21,341 

* 

38,556 

3.1 Health 

20,811 

* 

38,078 

3.2 Education 

530 

* 

478 

4 Kconumic Growth 

22.t8-l 

* 

20,037 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

3,708 

♦ 

3,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

3,435 

* 

2,800 

4.4 Infrastructure 

6,008 

* 

7,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

2,950 

* 

2,500 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

4,996 

* 

3,737 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,387 

* 

1,000 

3 llomanitarinn Asstelance 

■’ «H1 


* 

'.!8t 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2,400 

* 

1,184 

pfwMtitiOb|e^^i6 ... 

6 30t 


♦ 

■’,410 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

564 

* 

944 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

5,743 

* 

6,475 


Peace and Security 

Ukraine has been a strong participant in peacekeeping and other international missions, and has 
been a key partner in tackling the challenge of weapons proliferation. A priority of U.S. assistance 
will be to support the necessary restructuring, modernization, and reform of the Ukrainian Armed 
Forces to increase interoperability with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), as 
Ukraine continues to participate, through the Partnership for Peace, in virtually every 
NATO-flagged military operation. In addition, the harmonization of Ukraine’s law-enforcement 
bodies with European standards is essential to the country’s European integration. Assistance 
within this Objective will also focus on countering weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and 
conventional weapons proliferation, nuclear safety, reintegration of weapons scientists in civilian 
pursuits, strengthening export control and border security, and combating transnational crime, 
particularly trafficking in persons. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAT By far the largest funding 
requirement under this Objective contributes to nuclear safety through the United States’ 
multi-year commitment to support Ukraine and others in restoring the damaged Chomobyl nuclear 
facility to a safe condition. Funds are dedicated to completing the containment structure over the 
destroyed nuclear reactor successfully, and securing and storing spent nuclear fuel. AEECA 
assistance programs will also help strengthen border control and management, harmonize law 
enforcement with EU standards, fight cyber crime, and prevent and combat trafficking in persons. 

Foreign Military Financing f FMFl: FMF will provide equipment that will improve the capability 
of Ukraine’s Joint Rapid Reaction Forces to participate in multinational operations. Funds will 
also support resident defense advisory assistance for the Ukrainian Defense Ministry and for the 
development of Ukraine’s special operations forces. Additional funds will be allocated to increase 
overall interoperability and support capability upgrades in the army, navy, and air force. 

International Military Education and Training f IMET): Funds will bo used to provide training to 
help transform and restmeture the Ukrainian Armed Forces into a modem, professional, contract-based 
force. IMET will be used to train members of the developing noncommissioned officer corps, broaden 
the understanding and application of Western military concepts for company and field grade officers, and 
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advance professional military education in the armed forces and Ministry of Defense. Enhanced IMET 
will be used for the professional education of key government officials involved in the development of 
Ukraine’s defense establishment. Technical training will be provided that will help develop 
NATO-interoperable Joint Rapid Reaction Forces capable of deploying and participating in peacekeeping 
and coalition operations. IMET will also be used to assist Ukraine in improving its capacity to teach 
English to members of its military. 

Nonproliferation. Antitcrrorisni, Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Funds will be used 
to support Department of State programs to help the Government of Ukraine (GOU) counter 
transnational throats such as international terrorism and proliferation of WMD-rclated commodities 
and technology. Ukraine’s strategic trade control system is structurally at or near international 
standards. However, implementation is lacking, especially with respect to licensing procedures 
and enforcement. Ukraine’s licensing body, the State Service for Export Control, has been 
chronically underfunded, and law enforcement continues to experience an acute need for inspection 
and detection equipment and related training. In FY 2012, the Export Control and Related Border 
Security (EXBS) Program w'ill provide training and assistance designed to improve Ukraine’s 
regulations and procedures related to control over brokering, catch-all controls, intangible transfers 
of technology, and transit and transshipment. EXBS will host exchanges with U.S. Government 
officials that focus on effective imposition of administrative penalties and best practices for 
investigation and prosecution of criminal export control violations. Development of 
export-control-spccific courses at the border guard and customs academies will also be continued. 
The Conventional Weapons Destruction (CWD) program responds to security threats and risks to 
indigenous populations posed by landmines and uncxploded ordnance, as well as from excess, 
loosely secured, and otherwise at-risk small arms and light weapons, portable air defense weapons, 
and ammunition. In FY 20 1 2, the CWD program will continue to support activities aimed at 
improving stockpile security. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The political situation in Ukraine is fragile, with progress in some areas and backsliding in others. 
U.S. assistance programs will work to consolidate and build upon the democratic progress made 
since the 2004 Orange Revolution, promote participatory and accountable governance, increase 
informed civic participation and political competition, strengthen the rule of law, and promote 
justice system reform. 

Assistance for E urope. E urasia, and Central Asia (AERCA): U.S. assistance aims to improve 
governance by supporting the decentralization of political power and increasing the capacity, 
transparency, and accountability of Ukraine’s Parliament. In order to strengthen the rule of law, 
the United States will provide technical assistance to improve legislation related to the judiciary 
and criminal procedure in accordance with Ukraine’s international obligations and human rights 
standards, strengthen institutions charged with judicial administration and education, improve case 
management, and strengthen the ability ofjudges to act independently. The U.S. Government will 
also build the capacity of legal advocacy networks and help improve the quality of legal education. 
In order to increase access to objective information, U.S. assistance will promote an environment in 
which independent media can flourish, build the capacity of media outlets, and improve the 
professionalism and quality of journalism, U.S. programs w'ill work to improve the operating 
environment for civil society, bolster the management and financial sustainability of 
nongovernmental organizations, and strengthen the capacity of civil society to advocate on behalf 
of citizen interests, increase civic activism, and perform a watchdog role on government behavior. 
U.S. assistance will support community-based initiatives through small grants, training, and 
exchanges. U.S. assistance will continue to support anticorruption reforms, including through 
development and implementation of a legal framework that complies with Ukraine’s international 
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obligations and the implementation of standardized educational testing. Assistance will improve 
the capacity of local government to improve budget management and implementation, increase 
outreach to citizens, advocate for sensible policies impacting local government, and improve the 
quality and reliability of municipal services. U.S. assistance will strengthen political competition, 
including by building the capacity of political parties to represent citizens’ interests better and 
increasing the demand for more effective representation of the public interest by political parties 
and elected officials. U.S. programs will also promote free, fair, and participatory Parliamentary 
elections in 2012 by supporting initiatives such as nonpartisan civic monitoring. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will build Ukraine’s capacity to respond to serious health challenges and supports 
targeted higher education programming. Resources requested to combat tuberculosis in the 
Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA) and Global Health and Child Survival 
(GHCS) accounts are coordinated to support consolidated USAID programming to address this 
challenge. Health activities under this heading will support the principles of the GHI, improving 
health outcomes by working with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in 
health systems and promoting innovation. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAE U.S. assistance will strengthen the 
capacity of the GOU to address health challenges and achieve sustainable improvements in health 
by improving the availability, quality, and delivery of health services and increasing knowledge of 
appropriate health behaviors. Funding will also support limited interventions in higher education. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) programs will 
help control Ukraine’s rapidly increasing TB epidemic and contain growing rates of drug 
resistant TB by improving diagnosis, case management, and drug supply management. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. resources will increase the availability 
and use of modem family planning methods to reduce continued high reliance on abortion. 

• Higher Education: U.S. Department of Agriculture programs will support faculty 
exchanges and university partnerships. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): With the most severe HIV/AIDS epidemic in the 
region, programs will build the capacity of government and nongovernmental organizations to 
implement an effective national response that reduces transmission among most at-risk populations 
by expanding access to prevention, treatment, and care services, including services for 
HIV-infected injection drag users. The Ukraine-United States Partnership Framework on 
HIV/AIDS, currently under development, is a five-year strategic approach that deepens 
cooperation, strengthens coordination, and enhances collaboration on programming of technical 
and financial resources in concerted support of Ukraine’s national AIDS response. Funding will 
provide strategic support to the country’s national HIV/AIDS response by strengthening programs, 
policies, country leadership, and resources for HIV/AIDS. U.S. assistance will also seek to 
mitigate Ukraine’s growing TB problem. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Ukraine will 
receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 
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• Tuberculosis (TB): The United States will seek to strengthen Ukraine’s response to TB, 
increasing the amount of resources devoted to the populations most at-risk for contracting 
TB. 

Economic Growth 

Ukraine’s long-term political stability is closely linked to its economic prosperity, security, and 
transparency, and to the rise of a broad entrepreneurial middle class. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AHECAl: U.S. assistance will focus on 
reducing energy dependence, developing the financial sector, and building enabling environments 
for trade and investment, the financial sector, and the business and agricultural sectors. These 
efforts will promote growth, improve the investment climate, facilitate Ukraine’s EU integration, 
help support recovery from the effects of the global financial crisis, and help Ukraine fulfill its 
International Monetary Fund and World Trade Organization commitments. Activities will also 
focus on improving policies, laws, regulations, and administrative practices affecting the private 
sector’s ability to compete. Assistance in the energy sector will focus on reducing energy 
dependence through a program of energy efficiency activities at the residential and municipal 
levels, promoting transparency and source diversification, and encouraging energy policy reform. 
Proposed activities will support a lower-emissions development pathway for Ukraine. Financial 
sector activities will target systemic weaknesses exposed by the financial crisis, and will include 
banking, capital market, debt, and pension reform. Sustained assistance, including technical 
assistance and policy advocacy, will help develop a stable, resilient, and transparent financial 
sector that supports long-term economic growth. Funding will also promote anticorruption 
measures and support business internships and exchanges to build human capital. Agricultural 
assistance will improve productivity through market-oriented reforms, increase access to finance, 
and increase the capacity of producers and industry associations. These efforts will accelerate and 
broaden economic recovery in Ukraine and increase the country’s contribution to global food 
security efforts. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

U.S. assistance through the Department of State will work to alleviate the suffering of the neediest 
population groups in Crimea and the depressed areas of eastern Ukraine. 

Assistance for F,uronc, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AF.ECAl: The U.S, Government will provide 
medical supplies and equipment, food, clothing, and health and emergency shelter items; respond 
to disasters; and execute small-scale reconstruction projects. U.S. assistance will bo focused on 
the elderly, disabled, orphans, children, Ihc extremely poor, and the institutionalized. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorint; and Evaluation: The Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) conducted 
several program management reviews that showed that the Ukrainian Armed Forces’ lack of 
funding has affected several transformation timelines. In FY 2009, the ODC also evaluated the 
impact of assistance designed to help the State Border Guard Service (SBGS) transition from a 
military organization to a civilian law-enforcement agency. This review revealed that the SBGS 
met or exceeded the targets outlined in the program proposals. 

A Governing Justly and Democratically sector assessment analyzed the effectiveness of 

U.S. assistance in achieving planned objectives and identified strategic priorities. A pre-election 

assessment and survey carried out through U.S. implementing partners were used to inform and 
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update implementation plans. An agricultural assessment evaluated the effectiveness of previous 
U.S. development efforts and helped shape the next phase of U.S. assistance to Ukrainian 
agriculture. The assessment’s recommendations were used for the design of a new agricultural 
assistance project. A banking-sector study served as the road map for U.S. efforts to encourage 
financial reform and promote effective donor coordination. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget Choices: In response to the assessments of 
programs under the Peace and Security Objective, FMF funding is being better targeted to help 
transform the Ukrainian Armed Forces into a modern, professional, and NATO-interoperable 
force. Similarly, as a result of the SBGS reviews, the United States plans to continue assistance, 
but will continue to shift resources from the Orshanets SBGS training center (where the training 
program is already becoming self-sustaining) to the Velyki Mosty and Izmail training centers. An 
assessment and evaluation of the progress achieved by the GOU in preventing the further spread of 
HIV/AIDS has been used in drafting United States Govemment-Oovemment of Ukraine 
agreements that serve as the basis for an enhanced funding request. USAID is preparing a Country 
Development Coordination Strategy for Ukraine to inform budget choices further. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Additional funding under the 
U.S. Government’s PEPFAR program will enhance the fight against HIV/AIDS. FY 2012 
funding across all sectors will continue to emphasize public participation in government affairs to 
increase transparency and accountability, strengthen anticorruption measures, and continue 
Ukraine’s recovery from the global financial crisis. 
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Eurasia Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

With Eurasia Regional funding, the United States supports programs that supplement bilateral 
activities in areas such as financial stability, crime, trade, energy, and regional security, all of which 
by their nature transcend national boundaries. For example, Eurasia Regional funding will 
advance the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative by enhancing energy security, promoting 
energy efficiency, supporting clean energy projects, and developing regional energy markets and 
grids in order to improve access and lessen energy dependence. In addition, Eurasia Regional 
funds support regional studies, assessments, and workshops in areas such as democracy and health, 
provide performance measurment tools for comparing progress across countries, and promote 
U.S. understanding of key issues facing the region. In particular, these funds support analytical 
publications on the state of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), media, and the political 
environment overall that help identify needs and measure the effectiveness of U.S. assistance to the 
Eurasian region. At the same time, Eurasia Regional assistance funds arc also targeted at 
strengthening democratic principles and economic reform, thereby helping to integrate the 
Eurasian countries into the Euro-Atlantic community. Continued assistance through multilateral 
mechanisms is necessary to solidify progress made to date and mitigate backsliding in the face of 
recent challenges. To this end, Eurasia Regional funding supports U.S. contributions to the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). Regionally budgeted funds also 
support regional and Washington-based personnel and platforms that provide technical expertise 
and implement development goals and initiatives. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 20)0 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

44,741 

43,541 



Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

39,341 

38,591 


29,500 

Economic Support Fund 

3,000 

3,000 

♦ 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

450 

450 

* 

450 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1 ,950 

1 ,500 

* 

650 






Non-War Supplemental 

' 0 

0 


0 

TOTAL iiliilf) 

44,741 

43,541 


30,600 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

Eurasia Regional 

43,541 

’’ * 


i Peace and Security 

13,256 



Assistance tor Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

11,756 

* 

13.023 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,024 

* 

1,400 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

123 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

8,732| * 

ll,500| 



- 



■ . :.: ■ 


293 


76! 

2.2 Good Governance 

236 














- ■--. • ■ 

3,1 Health 

486 

* 

0 


744 

* 


HSii’i' 1 J-i I't'.;''--’* 1 ■■ -. . IB- 




1 3.2 Education 



d 


- sa 



3.1 Health 

450 

* 

450 

1 1 s lumiik (.'run III 




fi] # 1 11 j wtijgi 







mam 

* 


1 4.4 Infrastructure 

^■lES! 

* 




* 




s|: 










5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2,902 

* 

2,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

i ifffJiP ^ iHi fi^t IJ iiiiihiii 


* 


1 Peace and Security 



; v(>V3 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

1,500 

* 

650 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,024 

♦ 

1,400 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

123 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

0 

♦ 

0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

8,732 

* 

11,500 

2 (;u\ernine.liistly and Demacratieaily 

10,322 

* 

4."'0S 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

293 

* 

76 

2.2 Good Governance 

236 

* 

263 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

0 

* 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

9,793 

* 

3,969 


486 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Investing in People 

WKKSM 

* 

1,189 

3.1 Health 

936 

* 

450 

3.2 Education 

3,000 


0 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

744 

* 

739 

4 I’.conoinic Growth 

12,381 


... 8,930 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

0 

* 

0 

4.2 1 rade and Investment 

0 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

75 

* 

597 

4.4 infraslruciure 

11,491 

* 

7,338 

4.5 Agriculture 

0 


0 

4.6 Private Seclor CompetilivenCvSs 

244 

* 

995 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

0 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

571 

* 

0 

5 Ilumanifarian Assistance 

2,902 

* 

— 2,300 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

2.902 

* 

2,500 

of wiilch: Objective 6 ' 


* 

5,824 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,539 

* 

1,209 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,945 

* 

4,615 


Peace and Security 

Assistance under this Objective seeks to counter cross-border criminal and terrorist activity; aims 
to prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destinction (WMD); seeks to strengthen the 
capacity of law enforcement agencies, border guards, and customs officials; and supports the work 
of the OSCE. 

Assistanc e for Europe, E u rasia, and Central Asia (AEECAf: Assistance focuses on developing the 
capacity of the police services of the region to combat transnational crime and on providing support 
for regional security initiatives and multilateral organizations. At the request level, planned 
activities include the following: 

• Support for the OSCE: The OSCE’s work on democratization and elections, economic 
development, security-sector reform, and related efforts reflects an integrated approach 
designed to prevent conflict and unrest while promoting human rights, good governance, 
and the lailc of law. Funding for the O.SCE is requested under this heading as well as 
under the Europe Regional heading. 

• Support to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)-Russia Council: The Council 
manages a regional project to provide counternarcotics training to law enforcement 
officers from Central Asia, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. The training is provided by NATO 
country trainers in the sub-region, and at Russian and Turkish training facilities. The 
United States is one of several NATO Member States that contribute to this project. 

• Georgia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and Moldova (GUAM) Organization for Democracy and 
Economic Development: The United States provides assistance to GUAM in order to 
build its capacities and develop linkages between the law enforcement structures of 
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member states. Specific activities focus on developing cooperation to combat money 
laundering and to further drug-demand reduction efforts in the GUAM member states. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs INADRh Through regional 
funding, the United States supports programs that build upon previous efforts to assist countries in 
the region to counter transnational threats such as international terrorism and the proliferation of 
WMD-related commodities and technology in the region. Antiterrorism Assistance programs will 
focus on providing training and technical assistance to help countries in the region create 
institutional and legislative frameworks necessary for the implementation of successful 
antitorrorism countermeasures and promoting regional cooperation. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Regionally-funded programs under this Objective seek to gauge the longer-term effectiveness of 
civic participation and media freedom programs; support free, fair, and participatory political 
processes and elections; improve governance; facilitate anticorruption efforts; support institutional 
reform and the strengthening of checks and balances; promote the development of and access to 
objective information; build civil-society organizations (CSOs) and enhance their capacities to 
advocate for positive political, economic, and social reforms; empower activists and human-rights 
monitors in authoritarian societies; strengthen the rule of law; and provide exposure to democratic 
practices and values through civic education and speakers’ programs as well as through small 
grants to CSOs. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAl: The United States continues to 
support regional activities that complement bilateral programs to help countries in the region build 
an informed and involved citizenry, advance the rule of law, and promote good governance. 
Planned activities at the request level include support for analytical tools that assess Eurasia’s 
progress in building democratic societies and developing sustainable civil society institutions, 
including Freedom House’s Nations in Transit and the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID)’s NGO Sustainability Index and Media Sustainability Index. Technical assistance also 
will be provided to media outlets, particularly those covering organized crime, with the overall aim 
of curbing corruption in the region. 

Investing in People 

Social sector needs in the region are severe and threaten to jeopardize progress in meeting other 
priority Objectives. Projects under this Objective arc closely coordinated with projects 
undertaken by other bilateral and multilateral donors, and arc designed to address the policies and 
systems that impact the social and economic services provided to vulnerable populations. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Funding will address the systemic 
and policy problems that undermine effective delivery of social and economic services in the 
Eurasian region. 

• Policies, Regulations, and Systems: U.S. funding will support analytical tools and the 
development of expertise necessary to build the frameworks for identifying in-need or 
at-risk populations, and help devise criteria for eligibility for social and economic services 
as well as help governments in the region set standards for the delivery of effective 
assistance and services and track the impact on target populations. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): In FY 2012, funding will support efforts to address 
the regional HI’V/AIDS problem, consistent with goals and priorities of the President’s Emergency 
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Plan for AIDS Relief and the Global Health Initiative. Programs will continue to help find and 
disseminate effective models to monitor and deal with the region's evolving and growing 
HIV/AIDS epidemic, and to promote the ability of loeal and national governments to respond 
effectively. U.S. programs will afso build the capacity of local NGOs and institutions to conduct 
HIV prevention activities for the most at-risk populations. In particular, support will target 
injecting drug users and other most at-risk populations with integrated prevention, care, and 
support programs in selected regions, and will seek to institutionalize effective models at the 
national level. 

Economic Growth 

The economics of the Eurasian countries are characterized by incomplete economic refomi and 
uneven performance along with chronically high levels of unemployment and poverty. Moreover, 
the lingering effects of the global financial crisis continue to challenge reform efforts and economic 
growth in the region. Funding continues to be needed to support energy sector privatization, 
efficiency, and transparency; strengthen the business environment; promote trade and investment; 
advance participation in international economic institutions and support progress toward EU 
accession; improve revenue collection, budgeting processes, and banking systems; and support 
private sector regulatory reform, credit access for small- and medium-sized enterprises, and 
improved private sector productivity. In addition, assistance will be used to build local capacity to 
address environmental concerns in promoting sustained growth. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA); I'he United States seeks to promote 
sustained economic growth, stability, and inclusion in Eurasia through development programs that 
promote financial integration, increased partnerships, cross-border cooperation, harmonization 
with international standards and best practices, and strengthened overall institutional capacity. 
Equally important, the United States is also encouraging regional energy security through the 
development of an integrated energy market with diversified supply, limited dependence on 
imports, effective regulatory frameworks for natural gas, and clean energy alternatives. An 
important focus for increasing energy security is in Ukraine, where the United States is seeking to 
increase energy efficiency and reduce dependency on external sources. At the requested level, 
anticipated programs include clean energy programs, greenhouse-gas mitigation programs, and 
efforts to develop low-emissions development strategics in the region, as well as support for 
regional financial sector reform with an aim towards bringing laws and practices into line with 
international standards and helping to integrate financial markets. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Funding will provide both emergency and non-emergency assistance to needy populations, 
including the building and equipping of clinics, schools, and orphanages, and training of medical 
staff. 

Assistance for Europe. Eura sia, and Cen tral Asia (AEECA): The United States will fund the 
provision of shelter, medical care, counseling, education, and water and sanitation for displaced 
persons; provide food aid for vulnerable groups; and procure and deliver commodities such as 
medicines, equipment, clothing, and food donated by the U.S. Government (under the Excess 
Defense Articles program) and by U.S.-based private voluntary organizations (PVOs) to improve 
conditions in schools, clinics, orphanages, and homes for the elderly. U.S. funding will also 
facilitate the provision of medical education to physicians, nurses, and other healthcare and social 
service providers through the donation of professional time by U.S. -based PVOs. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In recent years, the United States has funded 
assessments of regional projects and supported three region-wide analyses of country progress; the 
Media Sustainability Index, the NGO Sustainability Index (NGOSl), and the Nations in Transit 
report. These analytic efforts have informed regional projects, programmatic direction, and 
budget requests for bilateral activities in Eurasia. These tools also help Washington-based 
planners identify regional trends and needs. In addition, all U.S. Government agencies 
implementing AEECA-funded activities participated in a Washington-based Annual Budget 
Review process over the course of the summer and early fall of 20 1 0. This process included a 
review of each agency’s FY 2012 AEECA budget request in light of past performance against 
planned objectives and performance targets. 

USAID recently announced a major monitoring and evaluation policy initiative, noting the need to 
deliver results and learn from both successes and failures. Every major USAID program will 
require an evaluation conducted by an unbiased third party, with the results of the evaluation 
released within three months of the completion of the evaluation. 

The U.S. Government continues to use the Monitoring Country Progress (MCP) system to measure 
the readiness of the countries of the region to graduate from AEECA assistance. The MCP system 
measures country performance in four major areas; economic growth, democracy, social transition, 
and peace and security. MCP information is also used to identify program priorities, adjust 
ongoing programs, and make resource allocation decisions. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices; The results of 
monitoring and evaluation efforts of regionally budgeted programs are used to inform the 
development of future programming. For example. USAID launched a new investigative 
journalism activity based on the successes achieved in a prior program in Southeast Europe in 
helping to combat corruption. USAID also conducted an evaluation of the NGOSl. The 
evaluation found that USAID field missions rely heavily on the NGOSl to make decisions about 
civil society programs, and that USAID/Washington utilizes the NGOSl to assess and report on 
how the NGO sector is performing in the countries of the region. The study outlined how to 
improve the NGOSTs methodology, reporting, and dissemination practices to enhance quality and 
visibility. A number of the recommendations have already been incorporated into the 
methodology of next year’s NGOSl tool. Based on the favorable evaluation, binding for this 
activity is included in the FY 2012 requc.st. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance; Continued modest levels of assistance in 
FY 2012 will help to solidify progress made to date and prevent backsliding in the face of recent 
challenges in the region. The request will allow the United States to address issues that transcend 
national boundaries, such as financial stability, crime, regional security, clean energy and 
emissions mitigation, and trade. It will also fund regional studies, assessments, and workshops in 
the democracy and social sectors that allow the U.S. Government to evaluate progress and improve 
understanding of key issues facing the region. 
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Europe Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The substantial investment made over two decades by the United States to bring about the political 
and economic transformation ofsouthcast Europe has yielded important gains in regional stability, 
and has moved the countries of the region closer to integration into Euro-Atlantic structures. 
However, the transformation is far from complete. The highly charged political climate in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina continues to impede progress on improving the functionality of state institutions, 
advancing interethnic reconciliation, and ensuring the country’s ultimate integration in Europe. 
Though Kosovo has successfully emerged as an independent state, certain efforts continue to block 
its full integration into regional and international structures, while reforms aimed at furthering 
democratic consolidation remain necessary. Simultaneously, the impact of the global financial 
crisis lingers as countries try to balance budgets in the face of declining tax revenues and 
unsustainably large public sectors, and to respond to limited access to credit and slowing 
investment and remittances. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJtJSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

36,341 

36,341 


26,258 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

.34,341 

34,341 


26,000 

Economic Support Fund 

2,000 

2,000 

* 

0 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

0 

* 

250 






Noni^War Supplemental 


0 


0 

TOTAL 

36,341 

36,.341 

... .Tisir'-’-W 

2^250 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Europe Regional ‘ 


r * 

20,2.50 

1 Peace and Security 


1 * 

19,350 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 



19,100 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

945 

* 

0 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

1,757 

* 

1,000 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

22.070 

* 

18,100 

Nufiproiiferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

0 

% 

^ 250 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

0 

BH 


2 (Governing .lustly and Democratically 

5.889 

BBB 


.Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

5,889 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

367 



2.2 Good Governance 

239 

4= 

148 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

2.4 Civil Society 

5,283 

* 

2,414 

3 Investing in People 

2.2'3 


561 

.Vssistnnce for Europe. Eurasia and Central Asia 

273 

• 

561 

3.1 Health 

157 

* 

0 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

116 

* 

561 

Economic Support Fund 

2.1)00 

* 

0 

3.2 Education 

2.000 

* 

0 

4 Economic (iroMlh 

3 . 40 - 

* 

l.olO 

Assistance Tnr Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

' 3,407 

y ' » 

.3.6111 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

150 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

718 


322 

4.4 Infrastructure 

2,239 

* 

2,865 

4.5 Agriculture 

65 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

205 

* 

423 

4.8 Environment 

30 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 






1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .5 Transnational Crime 


1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Conscnsiis-Hiiddiiig 


2.4 Civil Society 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 


Vulnerable Populations 


4 r.rnnoniir dra 


4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.4 Infrastructure 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

of which: Objective 6 

2.9% 

* 

3.156 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

461 


553 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,535 


2,603 


Peace and Security 

Many of the countries of southeast Europe have border controls and law enforcement bodies that 
require further strengthening to counter transnational crime successfully. Ongoing political 
tensions in Southeast Europe also continue to threaten internal and regional stability. The 
United States seeks to mitigate these challenges through support for effective law enforcement and 
by supporting regional organizations that promote collaborative approaches to security. 

U.S. assistance also aims to strengthen efforts to reduce tralTicking in persons. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AERCAl: U.S. assistance focuses on 
developing the capacity of the police services of the region to combat transnational crime and on 
providing support for regional security initiatives and multilateral organizations. At the requested 
level, planned activities include the following: 

• Support for the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE); The 
OSCE’s work on democratization and elections, economic development, security sector 
reform, and related efforts reflects an integrated approach designed to prevent conflict and 
unrest while promoting human rights, good governance, and the rule of law. Funding for 
the OSCE is requested under this heading as well as under the Eurasia Regional heading. 

• Support for the Regional Cooperation Council (RCC); The RCC, the successor 
organization to the Stability Pact for Southeast Europe, is an organization run by the 
countries of the region that promotes collaborative approaches in areas of common interest 
such as coordinated disaster response and regional energy security. 

• Regional Training and Capacity-Building Programs for Police from Southeast Europe: 
Through the Southeast European Cooperative Initiative (SEC!)’s Center for Combating 
Transnational Crime (soon to be renamed as the “Southeast European Law Enforcement 
Center,” or SELEC), the United States will support efforts to increase the effectiveness of 
cross-border law enforcement and customs cooperation activities, including effective 
investigations and prosecutions coordinated at the regional level. U.S. support for 
multi-country enforcement operations, specialized training, and joint studies at the Center 
improves both mutual confidence and professional competence. Additionally, funds will 
also support technical assistance to the Southeast European Prosecutors Advisory Group to 
promote long-term institutional development and to improve the capacity of the SECl 
member countries to develop and prosecute successfully serious transborder eases. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Through regional 
funding in the Balkans, the U.S. Department of State’s Export Control and Related Border Security 
Program seeks to increase regional capability to interdict illicit trafficking in items of proliferation 
concern. At the request level, anticipated activities include border cooperation and Joint 
operations workshops for border police from southeast Europe, supported by representatives from 
the Customs and Border Protection Division of the Department of I lomcland Security, U.S. Border 
Patrol, OSCE, European Union, United Nations Office of Drugs and Crime, World Customs 
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Organization, and appropriate nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), in addition to regional 
customs anti-smuggling team best-practices visits involving two or more countries of the region. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Building an informed and involved citizenry, advancing the rule of law, and promoting good 
governance are the United States’ fimdamcntal democracy goals in southeast Europe. 

U.S. -funded regional activities complement bilateral programs under this Objective. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia tAEECAl: Planned activities at the request level 
include support for analytical tools that assess southeast Europe’s progress in building democratic 
societies and developing sustainable civil society institutions, including Nations in Transit, the 
NGO Sustainability index (NGOSI), and the Media Sustainability Index; flexible small grant 
programs that provide opportunities for domestic civil society organizations to engage their 
governments and conduct cross-border activities; technical assistance to media outlets (particularly 
those covering organized crime) to address corruption; and assessments of media capacity and 
sustainability. 

Investing in People 

Progress in social indicators, including infant mortality, life expectancy, and education, remains 
uneven in southeast Europe. Projects under this Objective arc closely coordinated with projects 
undertaken by other bilateral and multilateral donors, and arc designed to address the policies and 
systems that impact the social and economic services provided to vulnerable populations. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. programs in this area arc 
intended to improve social and economic services and protection for vulnerable populations. The 
resulting improvements are expected to help citizens be more confident that the transition to a 
frcc-markct, democratic system improves their quality of life. 

• Policies, Regulations, and Systems: Research programs and technical assistance will 
support bilateral efforts to help the countries of the region to restructure their social 
protection systems in order to deliver services effectively and sustainably. Funding will 
also support programming to conduct analysis and outreach on critical social sector issue.s. 

Economic Growth 

The economics of southeast Europe are characterized by incomplete economic reform and uneven 
performance, resulting in chronically high levels of unemployment. These countries have shown 
themselves highly vulnerable to financial shocks and banking crises. Capacity to identify and 
manage risks is underdeveloped, while financial markets remain small and fragmented. 
Credit-worthy firms and households experience difficulty accessing necessary financial products 
and services. Energy markets remain fragmented, contributing to periodic energy crises. The 
United States seeks to address these problems and promote sustained economic growth in the 
region by providing technical assistance to address critical issues including competitiveness, trade, 
regional energy security, access to finance, and the adoption and implementation of international 
financial sector standards and best practices. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): At the request level, funding will 
support the development of an integrated energy market in southeast Europe, diversifying supplies, 
limiting dependence on a single supplier, and developing clean energy alternatives and 
low-emission development strategies; regional finance-sector development programs that aim to 
address the impacts of the global financial crisis and enhance stability, growth, and inclusion 
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through the promotion of financial sector integration, increased partnerships and cross-border 
cooperation, harmonization with international standards and best practices, and strengthened 
overall institutional capacity; and technical assistance on productivity and process improvement 
methodologies to help the region’s firms contribute to economic development and improve their 
competitiveness outside of southeast Europe. Finally, assistance will build local capacity to 
address environmental concerns in promoting sustainable growth. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, the United States funded several 
program-specific assessments of regional projects and supported three region-wide analyses of 
country progress: the Media Sustainability Index, the NGOSI, and the Nations in Transit report. 
Those analytic efforts have informed regional projects, programmatic direction, and budget 
requests for bilateral activities in southeast Europe. These tools also help Washington-based 
planners identify regional trends and needs. All agencies implementing AEECA-funded activities 
participated in a Washington-based Annual Budget Review process over the course of the summer 
and early fall of 2010. This process included a review of each agency’s FY 201 1 AEECA budget 
request in light of past performance against planned objectives and performance targets. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) recently announced a major monitoring 
and evaluation policy initiative, noting the need to deliver results and learn from both successes and 
failures. Every major USAID program will require an evaluation conducted by an unbiased third 
party with the results of the evaluation released within three months of the completion of the 
evaluation. 

The U.S. Government continues to use the Monitoring Country Progress (MCP) system to measure 
the readiness of the countries of the region to graduate from AF.ECA assistance. The MCP system 
measures country performance in four major areas: economic growth, democracy, social transition, 
and peace and security. MCP information is also used to identify program priorities, adjust 
ongoing programs, and make resource allocation decisions. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Prourammatic Choices: The results of 
monitoring and evaluation efforts of regionally budgeted programs arc used to inform the 
development of future programming. For example, USAID launched a new investigative 
journalism program based on the successes achieved in a prior program to combat corruption. The 
former program produced eight major reports on corruption, established nctw'orks of investigative 
journalists, and prompted successful criminal investigations across the western Balkans. In 
recognition of the project’s reporting on the illegal document trade in Eastern Europe, it was named 
one of seven finalists worldwide for the 2010 Daniel Pearl Awards for Outstanding International 
Investigative Reporting. 

USAID also conducted an evaluation of the NGOSI. The evaluation found that USAID field 
missions rely heavily on the NGOSI to make decisions about civil society programs and that 
USAlD.^Washington utilizes the NGOSI to assess and report on how the NGO sector is performing 
in the countries of the region. The study outlined how to improve the NGOSi’s methodology, 
reporting, and dissemination practices to enhance quality and visibility. A number of the 
recommendations have already been incorporated into the methodology of next year’s NGOSI tool. 
Based on the favorable evaluation, funding for this activity is included in the FY 2012 request. 

According to an internal assessment, the Partners for Financial Stability (PFS) Program has been 
successful in advancing financial sector reform in the region through an innovative platform that 
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expands partnerships and informal and formal networks. The study also found that the PFS 
program has promoted regional and international standards and European Union convergence, 
while easing the adverse impact of the global financial crisis by strengthening confidence in 
financial systems. Based on these successes, continued support for this activity is included in the 
FY 2012 request. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Continued modest levels of assistance in 
FY 2012 will help to solidify progress made to date and prevent backsliding in the face of recent 
challenges in the region. The request will allow the United States to address issues that transcend 
national boundaries, such as financial stability, crime, regional security, clean energy and 
emissions mitigation, and trade. It will also fund regional studies, assessments, and workshops in 
the democracy and social sectors that allow the U.S. Government to evaluate progress and improve 
understanding of key issues facing the region. 
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International Fund for Ireland 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

A permanent political settlement in Northern Ireland remains a priority foreign policy goal of the 
United States. Progress in that regard has been significant, culminating with the Northern Ireland 
political parties completing the last major step of the Good Friday Agreement in 20 1 0, namely the 
devolution of policing and justice. Nevertheless, challenges to a durable settlement remain, 
including an increase in sectarian-driven violence in 2009, reversing the prior four-year trend. In 
marginalized and divided communities in Northern Ireland and the border counties of the Republic 
of Ireland where dissidents continue to have a presence, cross-community relations continue to be 
hampored by a lack of economic development and high unemployment. The United States 
contribution to the Internationai Fund for Ireland (IFI) aims to promote peace and reconciliation in 
support of Irish and British efforts to defuse sectarian differences and foster economic revival in 
areas affected by conflict. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ABOTSTED TOTAi, PEnduring + War Supp) 




2,500 

Economic Support Fund 

1 7.000 

17,000 


2,.500 






Non-War Siipplrmrntal 


0 


0 

tOTAL -SjSiiiliSgNv, ^ 

17,000 

17,000 


2,500 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

International Fund for Ireland 



* 

2,500 

] Peace and Security- - 

17,000 


2,500 

Economic Support Fund 

17,000 


2,500 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Fteconcilialion 

1 7,000 

* 

2, .500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Inirrniitiunal Fund for Ireland 

17,000 

' 1 --. . * 

2,500 

1 I’eacc and Security 


' ' ♦ 

2,500 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

1 7,000 

* 

2,500 


Peace and Security 

U.S. funding under this Objective supports the IFFs efforts to promote peace through social and 
economic advancement, and by encouraging contact, dialogue, and reconciliation between divided 
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communities throughout Northern Ireland and the border eountics of the Republic of Ireland, 
thereby addressing key factors impeding a durable settlement. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Funding supports IFI projects to foster cross-community 
interaction, equality of opportunity and nondiscrimination in employment, economic regeneration, 
and job training. Its efforts arc focused in Northern Ireland and the border counties of Cavan, 
Donegal, Leitrim, Louth, Monaghan, and Sligo in the Republic of Ireland. Between January 2006 
and February 2010, 90 percent of the IFl’s activity was concentrated in areas that have been 
formally designated as deprived. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Agency for Internationa! Development 
(USAID) conducted an on-site review of eight IFI projects (four in Northern Ireland and four in the 
border counties of the Republic of Ireland) from August 3 1 to September 3, 2010. This review 
complemented the comprehensive, external review that IFI commissioned in FY 2009. In its 
December 2010 report to the IFI, the external reviewer concluded that there is both a continued 
rationale and a need for the IFI to support and maintain peace through its program delivery areas. 
The report concluded that IFl’s approach was at the leading edge of programs aimed at promoting 
sharing and reconciliation between the divided communities. It found strong evidence that IFI 
was making positive contributions toward its strategic objectives (e.g., promoting understanding 
between communities, reducing sectarianism, and promoting cross-community and cross-border 
contact, dialogue, and reconciliation). 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budttct and Programmatic Choices: Performance 
information is used to assess individual project performance against program-level objectives (e.g., 
“Building Bridges,” “Building Integration”). According to an independent assessment, IFI 
programs created approximately 2,300 jobs between January 2006 and February 2010. The Office 
of the First Minister and Deputy First Minister for Northern Irclapd (OFMDFM)’s “Good 
Neighbors” indicators also strongly suggest that IFTs programs arc achieving strategic impacts. A 
review of OFMDFM’s 22 indicator and sub-indicator measures for “Positive and Harmonious 
Relationships” between the divided communities in Northern Ireland found improvements in all 
but 3 areas between 2005 and 2008. Over the four-year period, there were overall decreases in the 
number of paramilitary casualties, security deaths, security incidents, and hate crimes. Young 
people also reported less harassment from paramilitaries. However, 2009 marked the highest 
number of casualties from paramilitary-style shootings and assaults, as well as the highest number 
of sectarian-driven hate crimes, since 2005. FY 2012 assistance will seek to counter this negative 
trend by addressing the root causes of violence and intolerance. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The funding requested in FY 2012 will support 
the work of the IFI to address the roots of intolerance and violence by ameliorating conditions in 
these communities through targeted job training and economic development programs that improve 
economic conditions and increase opportunity for those at risk of being drawn into dissident 
activity. The Administration’s request demonstrates the United States’ political support for the 
work of the IFI, and is intended to help leverage financial contributions from other donors in 
support of these efforts. From January 2006 to February 2010, 93 percent of IFTs financial 
commitments were made to projects that promoted sharing and reconciliation between divided 
communities. These financial commitments leveraged approximately $110 million in additional 
funds. 
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Near East 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Near East presents the United States with some of its most pressing security and political 
issues. The demonstrations and unrest of early 2011 in the region emphasize socioeconomic 
concerns of and calls for political reform in the region by regional publics. The transitions 
underway and the continuing instability reaffirm the importance of U.S. assistance efforts to realize 
the promise of a future defined by peace, democracy, and prosperity for the region. These events 
have called attention to renewed U.S. commitment to the region to increase economic opportunity, 
promote freedom, and counter extremist ideology. The U.S. Government is pursuing a 
comprehensive and lasting peace for the Middle East; shepherding the transition to a sovereign, 
stable, and self-reliant Iraq; and persuading Iran to forego its nuclear ambitions and respect the 
rights of the Iranian people. U.S. efforts are aimed at assuring the security of Israel, developing 
the defense capabilities of U.S. partners in the region, countering transnational threats from 
terrorism and organized crime, strengthening Lebanese sovereignty, and maintaining stability in 
Yemen. This request was developed prior to the rapid changes in 201 1, and reflects planning 
based on past engagements. As the U.S. Government addresses the crises and opportunities, it 
will review current and future programs, and consult with Congress on changes. 

The U.S. Government’s ability to leverage its foreign assistance assets judiciously will greatly 
enhance its efforts to address these challenges. The availability of flexible programs that operate 
regionally is critical, and allows an agile response to changing circumstances. In support of the 
U.S. Government’s regional objectives. Department of State and U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) regional programs will continue to promote reform and partnerships with 
the people of the region, building long-term and cooperative solutions to regional problems. The 
Middle Ea.st Partnership Initiative, the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership, the Office of 
Middle East Programs, Middle East Regional Cooperation, Near East Regional Democracy, and 
Middle East Multilatcrals will support civil society in their efforts to empower citizens politically, 
economically, and socially. Assistance will expand economic and educational opportunities, 
especially for women and youth, and will help strengthen cooperation between citizens and 
governing bodies. The combination of these programs allows the U.S. Government to pursue its 
regional foreign policies with a variety of tools, including diplomacy, development, capacity 
building, public outreach, and regional dialogue. 

Iraq remains an essential focal point of U.S. engagement in the region, and the U.S. Government 
continues to assist in the development of a democratic Iraq that is sovereign, stable, and self-reliant. 
In FY 2010, the U.S. Government fulfilled its commitment to ending its combat mission in Iraq, 
supporting free and fair elections, and assisting the Iraqi political leadership to form a new 
government that represents the will of the Iraqi people. The agreement by Iraq’s political leaders 
to form a national partnership government was a milestone in the emergence of the new Iraq. 
Guided by the Strategic Framework Agreement, the U.S. Government is using foreign assistance to 
help Iraqi government, nongovernmental-organization community, and private-sector institutions 
demonstrate to the Iraqi people that credible, respected Iraqi institutions can provide for the needs 
of all Iraqis through good governance and the rule of law, specifically in the areas of health, 
education, culture, diplomacy, and economic development. 
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Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

\I).U S 1 H) KH \l. (l■■n(luring r War Supp) 

^smm 




Deveiopmenl Assistance 


64,935 

* 


Economic Support Fund 


1,625,900 

sf: 

1,593,160 

Food for Peace Title 11 

mSm 

18,913 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

4,542,498 


* 

4,858,650 

Globa! Health and Child Survival - USAID 


8,000 

* 

21,000 

International Military Education and Training 

18,593 

18,520 

* 

18,275 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

126,250 

126,250 

* 

154,620 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

84,935 

85,385 

* 

67,895 

Peacekeeping Operations 



* 

26,000 
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1.1 Counter-Terrorism 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

4,830,650 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

5,450 

4= 

1,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

113,500 

;4! 

111,050 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

2,750 


750 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

1,050 

* 

1,170 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Noiiproiiferatfoii, Antlterroi’isni, Demining and Related 
Programs 

85,385 


67,895 

l.i Counter-Terrorism 

51,090 

♦ 

26,100 

i .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


* 

12.8.50 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 


* 

28.945 

Peacekeeping Operations 

i— ’/itiMt! 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

26,000 


Bli 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

0 



2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

495,137 

-^7'' * 
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Development Assistance ^ ■ 

19,748 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

umiiii 


2.2 Good Governance 

1 1 ,340 



2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,401 



2.4 Civil Society 

7,007 



Economic Support Eund - 

471,8^ 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

76,226 


78,262 

2.2 Good Governance 



131,553 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

68,777 

* 


2.4 Civil Society 

181,102 



International Narcotics Control and Law Enforceihent 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

40,650 
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3.1 Health 

4,000 

* 

■Sjln 

3.2 Education 

19,000 

* 

6,500 

. Economic Support Fuiid 

571,535 

* 

616,614 

3.1 Health 

163,499 

* 

1.53,892 

3.2 Education 

205,336 

* 

222,722 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

202,700 

* 

240,000 

. >:<Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

8,000 


21,000 

3.1 Health 

8,000 

* 

21,000 

4 Economic Growth 

613,992 

*• 

521,400 

Development Assistance 

17,298 


■ ■ 7,954 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

894 


0 

4.2 I’rade and liiveslmenl 

900 

* 

2,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

3,754 

* 

1,824 

4.6 Private Sector Conipeliliveiiess 

898 

* 

2,315 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

8,852 


0 

4.x Ertivironnient 

2,000 

* 

1,815 

Economic Support Fund 

' 596,694 


513,446 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

221,277 

- 

185,900 

4.2 1 rade and Investment 

50,477 

* 

19,120 

4.3 Financial Sector 

17,500 

4! 

9,500 


501 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

4.4 Infrastructure 


* 

32,008 

4.5 Agriculture 

46,869 

4= 

68,729 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

161,768 

* 

132,500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

31,076 

* 

53,189 

4.8 Environment 

6,177 

* 

12,500 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

o4,0I3 


47,500 

Economic Support Fond 

45,100 

* 

47,500 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

45,100 

* 

47.500 

Food for Peace Title II 

18,91.! 


* 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

18,913 

* 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 
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1 , 1 Counter-Terrorism 

141,089 

* 

60,375i 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

8,795 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

4,700,648 

* 

4,988,145 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 




1.5 Transnational Crime 

11111011^ 



1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 




fell 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


♦ 

121,9121 

2.2 Good Governance 


♦ 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 
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2.4 Civil Society 






i 



175,499 




224.336 

♦ 



202,700 

* 

240,000 
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222,171 



4.2 Trade and Investment 

51,377 
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4.3 Financial Sector 

17,500 

* 
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4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

162,666 
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4.7 Economic Opportunity 
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8,177 

* 
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1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

64,013 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

of which: Objective 6 % " 

41.207 

* 

40,403 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1 .6,279 

* 

8,010 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,‘5,92X 

♦ 

32,393 


Peace and Security 

The U.S. Government remains actively engaged in efforts to achieve a comprehensive peace in the 
region. U.S. assistance will work to advance a two-state solution to the Isracli-Palestinian conflict as a 
key component of a comprehensive regional peace. The U.S. Government will support a Palestinian 
Authority government committed to the Quartet principles (recognition of Israel, renunciation of 
violence, and respect of previous agreements), and to attaining peacefully a future Palestinian state that 
will be democratic; capable of providing law, order, and governance for its citizens; and being a 
responsible neighbor to Israel and a source of stability and moderation in the region. U.S. diplomatic 
engagement with and bilateral assistance to Israel will help to strengthen public and government 
confidence in efforts to realize a two-state solution, in addition to bolstering Lsracl’s security. The 
U.S. Government will engage with Arab allies to build upon the constructive elements of the Arab Peace 
Initiative, and will seek to advance all peace tracks between Israel and its neighbors. 

Military-to-military cooperation remains a high priority, and an important tool in achieving 
U.S. national security objectives. Such cooperation bolsters local capabilities to contain conflict, 
protect national territory, and preempt the establishment of safe havens for terrorists, while 
enhancing civilian oversight of the military. In FY 2012, the U.S. Govermnent will continue to 
support militaiy, law enforcement, and rcgulatojy mechanisms to combat terrorism and terrorism 
finance in partnership with regional governments. U.S. assistance efforts will also bolster partnere' 
abilities to defend against outside threats. Continued U.S. assistance to Yemen, and engagement 
through the Gulf Security Dialogue, will help to enhance the security capabilities and coordination 
of U.S. partners in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Finally, this request supports continued progress toward a sovereign, stable, and self-reliant Iraq, and 
provides the Department of State the resources it needs to provide police training as part of the ongoing 
military-to-civilian transition. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will be devoted to governance and political reform throughout the region, 
especially with activities in Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, and the countries of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Gulf Through bilateral assistance and regional programs, the United States will 
support institutional reforms that strengthen the rule of law, combat corruption, improve 
performance of government institutions, and expand opportunities for effective public participation 
in the political process. Utilizing bilateral and regional tools, the United Slates will work with and 
help build the capacity of civil society organizations to promote democratic, economic, and 
educational reform, and fully to empower women and youth. The United States promotes civil 
liberties and human rights, including workers’ rights. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will continue to support reform efforts and exchanges that improve the quality of 
health care and education throughout the region. Educational reform efforts increase tolerance and 
reach out to vulnerable groups, especially women and youth. Assistance in this area should result in 
higher rates of school attendance and completion, particularly for women, which w'ill allow for 
improvements in the status of women within families, the local community, and in the political 
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arena. Funding will continue to support education reforms in Egypt, Jordan, and Morocco. In 
Yemen, a community livelihoods program will focus on meeting the population’s essential services 
needs in govemorates with the highest incidenees of instability. 

Economic Growth 

In the Middle East, trade and investment remain crucial motors for economic development and political 
and social reform, contributing to overall regional stability and enhancing prospects for regional peace. 
Reform of trade and investment laws and policies can help the countries in the region promote economic 
growth and prosperity by strengthening property rights, competition, regional integration, and the rule of 
law. Progress in these areas also enhances political stability. U.S. assistance and engagement will 
focus on strengthening existing Free Trade Agreements with Bahrain, Israel, Jordan, Morocco, and 
Oman, and supporting World Trade Organization accession for Trade and Investment Framework 
Agreement partners Algeria, Iraq, Lebanon, and Yemen. Increased trade will expand markets for 
U.S. exporters of goods and services, consistent with the tenets of the National Export Initiative, 
hastening global and U.S. recovery from economic downturn. As Middle Eastern countries experience 
the material benefits of open markets, the reform process is likely to become self-sustaining, setting these 
countries on the path to increased growth and prosperity at their own pace and on their own terms, while 
contributing to the stability of the region - a key U.S. national security interest. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

As Iraq becomes more secure, a major priority will be the sustainable reintegration of Iraq’s 
displaced populations. This request assumes a continued decrease in the need for direct 
humanitarian assistance programs in the West Bank, and particularly in Gaza. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The cornerstone of Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) funding in the region includes an 
MCC Compact with Morocco to support microfinance, agriculture, and rural development; and a 
Threshold agreement with Jordan focusing on water-related projects. 

During the Morocco Compact development phase, MCC consulted extensively with USAID in 
order to build on past and ongoing projects, including the USAID-funded Agribusiness Support 
Project. The design of the MCC agriculture project capitalizes on past successes of USAID’s 
Agribusiness project and its design, and supports a similar program that will link producers to 
export opportunities, A key component of the Government of Morocco’s strategy for the future is 
its Green Morocco Plan, which both USAID and MCC continue to support in different but 
complementary ways, USAID assistance will focus on water management and MCC on 
developing new crops, 

Jordan is in Threshold status with the MCC, and is discussing a Compact agreement involving four 
programs focused in the water industry sector, including wastewater treatment, MCC activities 
are designed to improve Jordanians’ access to water, such as expanding an existing 
USAlD-supportcd wastewater treatment plant. This activity and other MCC water-related 
activities build upon models piloted by USAID in Amman and other areas in Jordan. 
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Algeria 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. foreign assistance to Algeria is designed to strengthen Algeria’s capability to combat 
ton'orism and crime, and build stable institutions based on the rule of law. Foreign assistance 
bolsters Algeria’s ongoing fight against al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb and supports Algerian 
political and economic reforms. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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FY 2010 
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CR 
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8,648 


s, 2,870 

Development Assistance 

710 

710 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 1 i 

0 

6,2 1 3 

* 

0 

International Military Educalion and Training 


950 


1,300 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


0 

* 

870 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


775 

* 

700 






Non-War Supplemental 


0 

■k 

0 

TOTAL*’"" ' 

2,610 

8,648 


2,870 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AlgeMti'i ■ ' 

8.648 


7f*:''5;3i870 
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Development Assistance 

710 


■S' ■ 0 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

710 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

950 

* 

1,300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

950 

* 

1,300 

international Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

0 


870 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

0 

* 

870 

Nonproliferation, Antilcrrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

775 


f 700 

i.l Counter- rerrorism 

625 

* 

400 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

1.50 


300 

5 iliimanitarian Assistance . 

6,213 

■■ 

0 

Food for Peace Title II 

6,213 

“ * 

0 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

6,213 

* 

0 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Algeria 

8,648 


2.87(1 

1 Peace and Security a 

2,435 


2,870 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

625 

* 

400 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

150 

* 

300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

950 


1,300 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

710 

* 

870 

2 Governing Justly amt Democratically 

0 

* 

0 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

0 

* 

0 

4 Ecottomie GmwSb: 

0 


0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

0 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

0 

* 

0 

S Humanitariaii Assistance . 

6.2 M 

♦ 

0 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

6,213 

* 

0 

of Which; Objective 6 

' » , , Q 

* 

25 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

0 

♦ 

25 


Peace and Security 

The Algerian Government has made significant progress in the struggle against its domestic 
insurgency. U.S. -funded counterterrorism programs have helped the Algerian Government thwart 
potential threats to Algerian and Western sites. Meanwhile, Algeria faces an ongoing security risk 
that threatens its southern border region as terrorist groups exploit northern Mali as a safe haven to 
plan operations and engage in illegal activities, notably kidnapping for ransom to raise finance and 
traffieking in contraband. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): IMET programs will continue to focus on 
professional military education, technical training, and English language competency. The 
increase in IMET funding will provide officer development courses geared toward 
professionalizing future Algerian military leaders for regional counterterrorism operations, as well 
as training to enable Algeria potentially to participate in peacekeeping and humanitarian operations 
throughout the African continent. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (fNCLE): INCLE funding will be used to 
conduct law enforcement and judicial training to improve the capacity of Algeria’s criminal Justice 
system, including to combat complex transnational crimes and terrorism. Projects could include 
but are not limited to training for magistrates and judicial police on transnational crimes and 
terrorism, bolstering Algeria’s anti-moncy-laundering and counterterrorist financing efforts, and 
enhancing Algeria’s capacity to secure its land and maritime borders. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): 

• Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA): The Department of State’s ATA program will continue 
to assist Algerian law enforcement to enhance its capacity to interdict and prosecute 
terrorists. NADR/ATA funds have already supported five training programs that helped 
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improve bilateral relations with law enforcement agencies and facilitated real-time terrorist 
threat intelligence sharing. 

• Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance (EXBS): Border security 
programming will support U.S. interests by building Algeria’s capacity to control its 
borders and ports, better screen for weapons of mass destruction and dual-use materials, 
and professionalize the country’s border police, customs, merchant marine, and port 
authorities. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Perfonnance Monitoring and Evaluation: The United States has three mechanisms to evaluate and 
monitor IMET programming and military-to-military cooperation. A joint military dialogue 
convenes every two years and acts as the primary channel for planning bilateral military 
cooperation, reviewing past programs, and establishing future priorities. The United States and 
Algeria also hold an annual planning conference to set yearly targets for exchange programs and 
joint-military exercises and review prior-year activities. In addition. Embassy Algiers' Office of 
Security Cooperation maintains a continuous liaison with the Algerian training manager at the 
Ministry of National Defense to update training priorities and ensure efficient and effective use of 
funds. 

The Embassy Regional Security Office (RSO) evaluates progress on NADR/ATA-funded projects 
at the end of each training program, reviewing detailed after-action reports generated by the 
instructors to determine whether projects arc meeting U.S. Government and Algerian Govemment 
goals. In December 2010 and January 2011, the RSO discussed with three key Algerian 
law-enforcement agencies agreed to a comprehensive ATA training program tailored to their 
specific needs and skill requirements. In addition, ATA program staff from the Office of the 
Coordinator for Counterterrorism and the Office of Antiterrorisin Assistance conduct 
comprehensive in-country program reviews every two or three years. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budaet and Programmatic Choices: As a result of the 
November 2010 Joint Military Dialogue, FY 2012 IMET programs will focus on building an 
indigenous Lessons Learned system and a more robust disaster response capability for the Algerian 
military. The strategy for achieving FY 20l2’s IMET priorities will be reviewed and approved at 
the Africa Command Security Cooperation, Education, and Training Working Group in May 20i I . 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: The IMET program has been successful in 
increasing the exposure of Algeria’s future military leadership to U.S. values and systems, and has 
led to increased Algerian military participation in cooperative events with the United States. The 
FY 2012 Budget will continue to place Algerian military personnel in IMET courses that 
conespond to priorities identified through the Joint Military Dialogue process. The 36-pcrccnt 
increase in funds for FY 20 1 2 is expected to maintain or exceed FY 20 1 0 targets for the indicator 
“Number of U.S. trained personnel at national leadership levels,” while increasing the skills base 
for military personnel directly involved in regional counterterrorism operations. 
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Bahrain 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Foreign assistance to Bahrain, where the U.S, Fifth Fleet, Naval Support Activity Bahrain, and 
U.S. Marine Central Command (Forward) arc headquartered, contributes directly to the 
United States’ effort to maintain security in the Persian Gulf. Bahrain, the first Arab state to lead 
one of the Coalition Task Forces (CTF) that patrol the Gulf, recently renewed its command of 
CTF-1 52. and has supported the coalition counterpiracy mission with a deployment of its flagship. 
Bahrain has also deployed a third contingent of police officers to Afghanistan to support 
U.S. operations. U.S. assistance helps Bahrain, which lacks the oil wealth of its neighbors, obtain 
the equipment and training it needs to operate alongside U.S. air and naval forces. U.S. military 
access to Bahrain also supports operations in Iraq, and this access has made Bahrain a primary 
option for relocating support for operations in Afghanistan. U.S. assistance developed the 
capabilities that Bahraini police arc using in Afghanistan and for counterterrorism collaboration. 

Recent violence has been condemned, and the U.S. Government is ensuring the end-use of security 
assistance. This request represents the planning conducted prior to recent events, and is based on 
prior-year policy built on the FY 20 1 1 request. Congress will be consulted on any changes to 
plans. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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20,471 

* 
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Foreign Military Financing 
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International Military Education and Training 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Bahrain 


■k 

26,200 

1 Peace and Security 



^ ■ ■ 26,200 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

800 

* 

500 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

19,671 

* 

25,700 


Peace and Security 

Foreign Military Financint; fFMF): In FY 2012, military financing will continue to sustain 
United States-origin equipment that Bahrain’s forces use in coalition operations, and support 
Bahrain’s effort to upgrade its F-16 fleet and maintain its flagship in mission-ready status. FMF 
will partially cover the cost of this avionics upgrade. Assistance may be used to support the 
refurbishment of an Extended Deck Frigate through the Excess Defense Article authority, 
Bahrain’s existing frigate is nearing the end of its service life. The additional frigate will become 
Bahrain’s flagship and enable continued and robust participation in coalition operations in the 
Persian Gulf. The U.S. Navy supports the transfer of a frigate to Bahrain as late as FY 2013. If 
the transfer proceeds in FY 2012, this program offers the highest potential impact for FY 2012 and 
beyond on U.S. military and policy goals. Bahrain’s ability to sail its flagship in support of 
counterpiracy operations is a critical capability for the U.S. interests in the region. 

The Bahrain Defense Force (BDF) fully expends their allocated FMF, typically on one or two 
major Foreign Military Sales (FMS) programs annually. In FY 2010, the BDF successfully 
programmed $16.2 million on the purchase of additional U.S. Air Force Advanced Medium-Range 
Air-to-Air Missile (AMRAAM) systems, and $43 million on Large Aircraft Infrared Counter 
Measures. These two programs fully expended Bahrain’s prior-year FM F while awaiting 
allocation of FY 2010 FMF funds. Before the recent violence, a United States-Bahraini program 
management review was scheduled to evaluate and coordinate progress on the AMRAAM 
program. The provision of FMF during FY 2010 freed up funds within the BDF to enable 
participation in a U.S. -led counterpiracy task force in the Gulf of Oman in October 2010, and 
assumption of command of a second maritime task force responsible for security in the Persian 
Gulf that began in December 2010. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): These funds will continue to provide 
training that enhances interoperability with the United States and coalition partners, promotes 
military professionalism, and reinforces the importance of a strong, cooperative political-militaiy 
relationship with the United States among the Bahraini officer corps. In addition, U.S. -based 
courses will provide instruction in the democratic principles of civilian control of the military and 
help to encourage the political reforms already underway in Bahrain. This training provides 
military personnel with the skills necessary to maintain its stocks of U.S. -furnished equipment, and 
enhance Bahrain’s value as a training and coalition partner. 

During FY 2010, 26 Bahraini military students attended U.S. schools and successfully completed 
43 courses. Bahrain has a well-established IMET program, and the United States engages 
regularly with host-nation representatives to discuss training objectives, appropriate courses, and 
students’ English Competency Level required for each course. The primary mechanisms for 
qualitative evaluation arc pre-travel screenings and feedback from International Military Student 
Officers (IMSOs) at each school location. On their return from training in the United States, the 
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host nation typically assigns returning students to more challenging assignments and mentorship 
roles. An additional, informal IMET performance metric is the assignment of U.S. -trained and 
educated military leaders to key positions within the BDF. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs fNADRl: 

NADR-Antiterrorism Assistance (NADR-ATA) will contribute to existing counterterrorism and 
security cooperation with Bahrain through training and coordination. NADR-ATA training 
programs arc critical to ensuring adequate host-country force protection support to U.S. military 
and diplomatic facilities in Bahrain, and will continue to focus on the key areas of border, maritime, 
ground, air, tactical, and cyber-security training. Unlike most U.S. counterterrorism partners, the 
Bahraini Ministry of Interior (MOl) has been designated the lead for counterterrorism activities and 
operations within Bahrain. Security forces responsible for counterterrorism under the direction of 
the MOI, primarily the MOI Special Security Force Command (SSFC), rely exclusively on 
U.S. Government-provided antiterrorism assistance for specialized training. The 
U.S. Government is currently reviewing to ensure that no prior-year support was used agaimst 
protestors. 

Two terrorist suspects were convicted in 2010 of plotting anti-American attacks in Bahrain; the 
cybcr-crimc unit established by ATA in 2005 played a key role in the suspects’ prosecution by 
developing evidence from computer hard drives seized as evidence. In December 2009, Bahrain 
approved the deployment of a contingent of 125 ATA-trained officers from the SSFC to southern 
Afghanistan in support Operation Enduring Freedom. The unit’s language capability (many of the 
officers speak Pashtu) and cultural expertise had an immediate positive impact. Within one month 
of arriving, the Bahrain police officers identified two Afghan translators cooperating with the 
Taliban and multiple contraband items entering the area of operation, including illegal narcotics 
and equipment used to direct hostile rocket attacks. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and F.valuation: Using pre-travel screenings and IMSO feedback, the 
Embassy works with BDF representatives to refine future training programs and IMET resources. 
Based on evaluations of FY 2009 projects, the United States worked with the BDF to allocate 
FY 2010 IMET funds for two new English Language Labs at a BDF training facility where 
incoming officers are trained, enabling all new officer candidates to benefit from American English 
training at the outset of their service. A dedicated Training Management System Coordinator at 
the U.S. Embassy coordinates future training, solicits feedback on completed courses, and works 
with U.S. military training activities to ensure IMET funds are achieving U.S. goals. An FY 2010 
evaluation identified a lack of formal training and experience among newly assigned Bahraini 
procurement officers; in response, FY 2012 IMET lunding would sponsor an in-country 
U.S. Defense Institute for Security Assistance Management training course to familiarize young 
officers with effective management of FMS, FMF, and IMET. 

The United States works with the Ministry of the Interior to identify priorities needed for training; 
specifically, ATA conducted a country assessment in January 2010. The assessment focused on 
Bahrain’s ability to control its national borders and its capacity to institutionalize and sustain ATA 
training and assistance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The United States 
works with the BDF to ensure FMF funds are allocated and effectively programmed, with close 
United States-Bahraini coordination on Bahrain’s priorities. Additionally, FMF enables Bahrain 
to continue to participate in a number of U.S.-led initiatives annually. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Bahrain has requested an Extended Deck Frigate 
as a Grant Excess Defense Article, a critical priority for U.S. interests in the gulf. A second 
priority is Bahrain’s intent to upgrade its existing fleet of F-1 6 aircraft to become fully 
interoperable with U.S, forces. Bahrain desires continued interoperability and capacity to 
participate in U.S. air operations and exercises. 

FY 2012 IMET funding offers the opportunity to establish a training foundation among newly 
assigned officers in management of FMS and military training programs. This training will 
improve familiarity with U.S. security assistance and ensure a solid training foundation as these 
officers progress to higher levels of responsibility within the BDF. 

The FY 2012 NADR-ATA program will continue to provide assistance on a limited basis. While 
the MOI will have completed various ATA courses and training, they will not yet be a fully capable 
security and law enforcement agency. Particularly, the SSFC has now been given a maritime 
drug, terrorism, and human trafficking interdiction role to enhance and augment MOI Coast Guard 
capabilities. As of this year, ATA trained SSFC units arc now deployed on a third rotation of 
supporting counterterrorism operations in Afghanistan, with Bahrain indicating its intent to 
continue supporting these efforts in FY 2012 and beyond. 
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Egypt 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Egypt is a pivotal country in the Middle East and a longtime partner of the United States. Its 
well-being is important for the region as a whole. The United States has relied on Egypt for 30 
years to support and advance U.S. interests in the region, including peace with Israel, confronting 
Iranian ambitions, and reintegrating Iraq into the Arab fold. U.S. assistance to Egypt has long 
played a central role in Egypt’s economic and military development, and in cementing the bilateral 
partnership. 

The United States fully understands that the Egyptian people have legitimate grievances and arc 
seeking greater political freedom, a real path to democracy, and economic opportunity. Reform is 
absolutely critical to the well-being of Egypt. Secretary Clinton ha.s expressed the desire of the 
United States to see an orderly transition to a democratic, participatory government as well as 
progress on needed economic reforms. This Budget request was initially prepared before the 
change in leadership. Continued fiinding will provide the capacity to respond to events and to 
demonstrate continued commitment and support to long-term goals. The United States will 
review how its assistance can best support these goals, and we will consult with Congress on 
needed changes to programs. 

As part of the continued partnership, the United States will offer assistance requested in hastening 
political reforms. United States assistance will support Egyptian efforts to expand civil liberties, 
introduce transparency and accountability in government, and foster democratic institutions. 

The United States supports a strong economic reform package and remains committed to 
promoting increased trade and investment between the United States and Egypt. The 
United States will remain closely engaged with the Government of Egypt (GOE) through its 
transition on fulfilling the priorities outlined in President Obama’s 2009 Cairo University speech, 
such as improving the quality of Egyptian education, increasing marketable skills, and extending 
science and technology cooperation. The U.S. Government is no longer eonsidering a proposal 
for a bilateral endowment. 

The United States will also continue to encourage Egypt’s strong support for U.S. efforts to combat 
terrorism in the region. The GOE is a vital partner in countering regional security threats, and the 
United States will assist the GOE in modernizing its defense forces and improving its antiterrorism 
capabilities. 
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Peace and Security 

The United States benefits both politically and practically from its strategic relationship with Egypt 
and the wide-ranging support Egypt has provided for U.S. Government efforts to deter and to 
counter threats to regional security. This includes provision of logistical support and security to 
U.S. forces transiting the Suez Canal and Egyptian airspace in support of efforts in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, including maintaining a field hospital in Bagram, Afghanistan. The GOE has 
vocally and publicly supported U.S. Government regional policies and efforts to stabilize Iraq. 

Foreign Military Financing t'FMF'l: U.S. assistance helped facilitate and cement peace between 
Israel and Egypt, curbing tensions in a historically volatile region. Assistance also supports the 
development of a disciplined military, and Egypt’s efforts to enhance border security and combat 
smuggling, especially along the Gaza border. The Egyptian military uses the FMF program - the 
backbone of its military procurement budget - both to expand the base of U.S. equipment and to 
sustain and upgrade existing U.S. equipment. The program also enhances the interoperability of 
the Egyptian Armed Forces with U.S. forces, and encourages their participation in peacekeeping 
missions. These areas of cooperation highlight the United States and Egypt’s shared interests of a 
secure Middle East and strong coalition operations. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): This funding provides professional 
military and technical training for the Egyptian military and builds mutual understanding between 
the United States and Egypt, 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): The United States envisions 
continued programs in police training to promote respect for human rights and effective community 
policing practices as steps to transform law enforcement. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): U.S. -sponsored 
antiterrorism initiatives assist the GOE by enhancing their tactical and operational capabilities to 
confront and defeat the daily threat of terrorism in this region. The Antiterrorism Assistance 
(ATA) Program in Egypt is vital to U.S. efforts to strengthen GOE antiterror capabilities. 

Training and equipment will focus on improving the investigative capabilities within the country. 
Advanced training will also be provided on explosive incident countermeasures. This assistance 
will improve Egypt’s ability to develop and sustain terrorist interdiction programs, react to terrorist 
incidents, conduct multidisciplinary investigations, and manage mass-casualty events. 

Egypt occupies a strategic location in the Middle East, where it controls the Suez route bctw'ccn the 
Mediterranean and Indian oceans and neighbors the Gaza conflict area. The majority of FY 20 1 2 
Export Control and Related Border Security Assistance (EXBS) funds will facilitate critical 
follow-on support for complex nonintrasivc imaging equipment being provided to the GOE for 
combating illicit anns transfers to entities of proliferation concern. The imaging equipment is 
being provided gradually over a 20-nionth period at an estimated aggregate cost of $55 million 
(funded through a combination of FY 2008-09 EXBS funds, FY 2009 Supplemental Funds, and 
Nonproliferation and Disarmament Funds). Funding requested herein will be used to maintain 
and repair the equipment, as well as provide for periodic operator refresher training, ensuring that 
the U.S. Government’s substantial initial investment is protected, and affirming the United States’ 
long-term commitment to regional stability. Additionally, the EXBS program plans to continue 
efforts to persuade the GOE to enact strategic trade control legislation, adopt a control list, and 
develop a licensing sysstem. The EXBS program will also continue to provide enforcement 
training to Egyptian border-security agencies to strengthen their ability to detect and interdict 
strategic goods and other contraband. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Demonstrations in January and February 20 1 1 showed the degree of desire for meaningful opening 
in the political environment in Egypt and greater respect for fundamental human freedoms. 
Following the 2010 Parliamentary elections in which the ruling party's share of the scats increased 
to 83 percent amid reports of signilicant election fraud, a large gap remains between Egypt’s 
constitutional and legal guarantees for rights, freedoms, and accountable public institutions and 
their implementation. There arc specific issues in the justice .sector, where the independence 
guaranteed to the judiciary is weakened by executive interference and the continued existence of an 
emergency law. Further complicating the issue, Egypt is considered among the most centralized 
governments in the world, although the GOE has taken initial steps to provide more authority and 
resources directly to provinces (governorates) and districts. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Given the changing political situation, programs will aim to 
support increased public participation and civic engagement; human rights; access to justice and 
effective legal services; credible, participatory elections; and other constitutional or legal reforms 
needed to ensure a peaceful democratic transition. If there arc significant opportunities, 

U.S. programs will also support fiscal, political, and administrative decentralization. All 
U.S. Agency for International Dcvclopmcnl (USAID) programs will emphasize increasing 
transparent, accountable, and participatory governance, particularly at the local level, where most 
citizen interaction with the government takes place. 
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• USAID will support programs to expand human rights awareness and knowledge of 
citizenship skills and civic education, improve legal education and legal capacity, and 
provide access to justice through direct legal assistance. Women, children, journalists, 
and democracy activists will be a particular focus of human rights protection activities. 

• Funds will be used to increase the impact of democracy and governance programs on 
Egyptians’ lives, and bolster citizen participation in the development process by expanding 
cooperation with civil society organizations focused at the local level. For any elections, 
USAID will support voter education and voter registration (especially among women and 
youth), domestic election monitoring, and related efforts to increase understanding of 
international election standards. 

• As crosscutting initiatives, USAID will continue to support programs to strengthen the 
capacity of local civil society organizations and to promote the implementation of 
anticomiption reforms. 

Note: The Middle East Partnership Initiative and the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and 
Labor s Human Rights and Development Global Fund complement USAID’s ESF Governing 
Justly and Democratically funds in areas such as protection of civil liberties and strengthening of 
local civil-society organizations. 

Investing in People 

Egyptian national and local governments, civil society, and the private sector continue to prioritize 
education and health, as the sectors that must be improved if Egypt is to realize its ambition of 
being a peaceful and prosperous nation and an anchor of security in the region. Although Egypt 
continues to improve access to both education and health services, the provision of quality services 
to all citizens lags woefully behind its neighbors. The disparity in the quality of health and 
education between the rich and the rest of Egyptian society is enormous. USAID will continue 
assistance for local capacity in education and health with programs and continue to support 
decentralization efforts. USAID will also continue to build the capacity of health and education 
practitioners to provide quality .scrv'iccs. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFI: To sustain the impressive gains made and to reach Egypt’s most 
vulnerable populations, USAID will implement an equity-focused approach to health and child 
survival. Activities will focus on reaching families from the lowest wealth quintiles in both rural 
and urban settings, and special emphasis will be placed on reaching illiterate women. A womcn- 
and girls-centered approach will ensure that gender issues arc taken into account to enhance 
outcomes and address unequal gender relations. 

While the public sector is currently the main source of providing contraceptive methods, the data of 
the 2008 Egypt Demographic and Health Survey showed that the private sector is the main source 
for providing antenatal care, delivery assistance, postnatal care for mothers and babies, and child 
health services. Funding will be used to implement activities to improve quality maternal, 
newborn, and child healthcare services in both the public and private sectors. Emphasis will be 
placed on using host country systems where feasible, while building capacity at local levels. To 
support evidence-based programming, funds will bo used to implement a Service Provision 
Assessment Survey and an urban-focused Demographic and Health Survey. An increased focus 
on youth programming will address gender disparities and better prepare youth for their future. 
Women- and girls-centered approaches, health-systems strengthening activities, coordination, and 
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country ownership will all be core tactics, and arc consistent with the principles of the (ilobal 
Health Initiative. 

• Other Public Health Threats: Measures to strengthen health systems and assess their 
efficiency and effectiveness will be developed with partner countries and donors. 
Activities will focus on addressing the health systems barriers that constrain the delivery of 
health interventions. Funds will be used to support health systems strengthening 
activities, human resources, capacity building, and the decentralization of governance in 
Egypt. 

• Maternal and Child Health: USAID ensures a continuum of care for women and their 
children to include provision of high-quality antenatal and delivery care with a functioning 
rcfciral system between the services. The program is based on the linkage between 
newborn and maternal health and survival. Funds will be used to strengthen Egypt's 
Maternal Mortality and Neonatal Surveillance Systems in addition to quality service 
improvement, communications, and community outreach activities. Standards of practice 
for newborns will receive special attention, as their care is distinct and separate from that of 
their mothers to assure a healthy start to life. 

• Family Planning: Voluntary family planning activities continue at the national, clinic, 
and community levels to raise family planning awareness and knowledge. Funds will be 
used for communications activities such as quality counseling and youth outreach 
activities. Youth, including engaged and married couples, will receive family planning 
education and counseling. 

• Nutrition: To address the increased stunting rates as documented by the 2008 Egypt 
Demographic and Health Survey, funds will be used to support evidence-based 
interventions targeted to decrease malnutrition such as supporting maternal nutrition to 
prevent low birth weight babies and encourage healthy growth, optimal early feeding and 
breastfeeding practices, and improved infant feeding during and after illness. Activities 
will expand on successful community-level nutrition programs and support service 
improvement for nutrition-related care. 

A skilled professional workforce with strong critical-thinking skills is essential for the 
development and sustainability of an open economy that can compete in an increasingly globalized 
world. An educated and knowledgeable population promotes a stable, accessible, and democratic 
government. Building on evaluated and verified past successes, in FY 2012, USAID will continue 
to concentrate on improving Egyptian basic and higher education systems that arc capable of 
delivering relevant education and skills to all citizens. Particular effort will be given to improving 
educational systems that enhance the effectiveness of teacher training and therefore improve the 
learning outcomes in the core areas of reading, math, and science. USAID will support the 
effective decentralization of the basic education system to encourage transparency and 
accountability, and support programs that could lead to employment for impoverished youth. 
USAID will provide student scholarships to American and Egyptian universities, and work to 
improve the relevance of university courses and assist with graduates’ transition to the workforce. 
USAID education projects will reflect the USAID methodology of gender integration so that 
concern for gender inequality is automatically a part of all projects. 
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• Basic Education: To improve the quality of instruction in Egypt, USAID will continue to 
invest in improving teacher academic competencies in the core areas of reading, math, and 
science. T caching and learning will also be improved through improving the pedagogical 
abilities of present and future teachers. USAID will work with the Ministry of Education 
(MOE) to incorporate the use of information technology in the classrooms throughout the 
education system. Funds will support the MOE’s reforms of the technical high school 
system. Using the Agricultural Technical Schools as a model, USAID will support 
increasing access to technical schools with modem teaching tools and methods, and 
increasing the skills of teachers. Students will gain basic technical skills in addition to 
basic reading, math, and science and improved critical thinking and problem solving. 
USAID will continue to support the process of decentralization by assisting govemorate 
and local education systems to operate their school systems better at the community level, 
responding to local needs and constituents. Decentralization in the Egyptian public 
school system will be holistic, including governance, finance, and community 
empowerment and accountability for academic quality and fiscal responsibility. In order 
to stem the flow of disaffected, out-of-school youth, USAID, the MOE, the Ministry of 
Family and Population, and the National Youth Council will improve the core academic, 
technical, and employability skills of Egyptian youth from impoverished regions to 
increase their chances for gainful employment. 

• Higher Education; In cooperation with the Ministry of Higher Education (MOHE), 
USAID will support scholarships for students to provide access to quality higher education 
opportunities to future leaders and professionals so that they arc better prepared for the 
labor market and to participate in Egyptian governance. University scholarships further 
President Obama’s vision of engagement with the Muslim world and ensure the Egyptian 
people of the U.S. commitment to higher education. In addition to allowing economically 
disadvantaged youth the opportunity to attend university, the scholarships target future 
leaders who are expected to have a significant impact in their fields of study for years to 
come. USAID will also partner with the MOHE to open Career Development Centers at 
all public universities in Egypt to help prepare Egyptian youth for competitive local and 
global labor markets, and support the Egyptian Government’s objective to increase youth 
employment and provide decent and productive jobs for young people who seek to join the 
labor market. 

Economic Growth 

The United States will continue its assistance to support Egypt’s transition to a market-oriented, 
privatc-scctor-led economy to improve the business environment and generate productive 
employment opportunities. USAID, in collaboration with the GOE, private sector stakeholders, 
and nongovernmental associations, will address a set of key reforms in the economy. This will 
help promote the broad-based growth and vibrancy of the Egyptian economy and create jobs. 

There arc significant policy issues that confront Egyptians. One of these is the centralization of 
authority that regulates business. USAID will support the decentralization of economic 
governance, which will improve the ability of local governments to support innovation and job 
creation. Likewise, efforts will be made to enhance the capacity of local government to entice 
investors and business owners to establish new businesses. Currently, economic competitiveness 
is the mandate of the central government alone. Efforts will be made to create a situation where 
best practice in broad-based economic policy formulation linked to job creation becomes a 
discussion and action point for local authorities in the govemorates. This will be coordinated with 
concomitant changes at the central level authorizing decentralization of authority. In addition, 
civil service refonn will be supported to improve the performance of local civil authorities. 
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Egypt, for the most part, has great potential in its capacity for job creation, given the proper sharing 
of resources. USAID will support the identification and facilitation of economic clusters, a 
collection of firms that compete in a given sector of the economy and operate in close geographic 
proximity. Cooperation among competing firnis, even in areas where the benefits of cooperation 
outweigh the costs, is not common in Egypt. USAID will identify these potential clusters and 
support the mindset change required among business owners and managers to operate collectively, 
leveraging their collective resources for the benefit of all members of the cluster. USAID will also 
support the necessary regulatory and administrative changes that will make the development of 
clusters possible. 

In Egypt, over 90 percent of the existing firms arc micro-, small-, or medium-sized, and most new 
jobs will be created within the micro-, small-, and medium-sized entciprise (SME) sector. USAID 
will support improvements in the business environment, such as streamlining and making the 
licensing and permitting process transparent, improving institutions that support broad-based 
economic growth, and bolstering the capacity of the GOE to regulate economic behavior 
appropriately. Egypt has great potential as a regional hub for innovation. USAID will assist in 
identifying entrepreneurs and new technologies, and searching for startup, growth, and operational 
financing. In addition, policy reform that directly impacts SMEs will be pursued, such as changes 
in the bankruptcy law. 

An integrated local development approach has the potential to create jobs and reduce poverty even 
among the poorest segments of rural Egypt. USAID intends to w-ork in selected governorates to 
improve living conditions, create jobs, and reduce poverty. This is a cross-sector effort in which 
all parties, including those involved in health, education, and agriculture, as well as private sector 
entities and nongovernmental organizations, will be requested to participate. The benefit will be a 
concentrated effort in a relatively small number of villages. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): USAID will use FY 2012 funds to promote trade, increase 
agricultural productivity, and promote private sector competitiveness. 

• Trade Facilitation: Trade facilitation and expansion is integral to increasing the volume 
of trade at the domestic and foreign level. The “From National to Local” program 
includes a trade and investment hub in the Suez corridor and provides trade-enabling 
environment activities as well as improvements in the local govcrnorate-lcvcl environment 
for trade. F^rograms will also assist in export promotion and development for SMEs. 
Other programs will address domestic trade, and will include value-chain activities of 
identified economic clusters and trade between them, LISAID will provide technical 
assistance to improve trade regulations and standards. Community development 
programs will focus on selected poor areas and expand trade in goods and services to create 
jobs and alleviate poverty. 

• Agriculture: USAID will continue to support the implementation of the Ministry of 
Water Resources’ strategy to increase water-use efficiency, promote equitable allocation 
of water resources, develop new water resources, and improve water quality. Support for 
the implementation of the Ministry’s training and capacity-building plans for 
water-resources management will be complemented by activities with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Land Resources and other partners to introduce new technologies to 
improve on-farm practices and increase water productivity, expand wastewater reuse 
practices, and broaden educational and promotional campaigns to raise awareness of 
water-use issues. Decentralized management of water resources and system maintenance 
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by associations will bo tested. USAID will strengthen public-private partnerships 
between Egyptian Government, private research institutes, and commercial farms and 
agribusinesses in agricultural research. Research will focus on applied science and 
technology in select value chains and related fields such as water efficiency, reuse of 
agro-waste, and bio fuel. 

Funds will bo used, in line with the Ministry of Agriculture’s Strategy that looks forward to 
2030, to encourage the ongoing transformation of agriculture from low-value crops for 
domestic consumption to higher-value crops for both foreign and national markets. 
Productivity will be increased in key high-potential agricultural value chains (grapes, 
tomatoes, green beans, olives, and others) through the facilitation of partnership between 
agribusinesses (commercial farms and processors) and small holders. The countrywide 
network of agricultural technical schools will provide a platfomi for linking agribusiness 
with small holders. Interventions will focus on increasing productivity by enabling 
agribusinesses to facilitate the provision of services to small holders. 

• Private Sector Competitiveness: In general, USAID will support reforms that improve the 
business environment, including addressing issues of comiption facing business owners 
and the severely constrained SME sector. These issues are linked. Corruption and a 
highly centralized and nontransparent licensing and permitting process limit the ability of 
SMEs to enter the economy formally and receive the authorization to run their businesses. 
Remaining in the informal sector incurs costs for both the business owners and the 
economy. In addition, USAID will work to improve the capacity of Egyptian firms to 
innovate and create new businesses. USAID will work to help ensure that the most 
beneficial, broad-based economic growth laws and regulations arc created and 
implemented at both the local and central level. 

• In support of the strategy of the Ministry of Housing, Utilities, and Urban Development, 
USAID will continue efforts to corporatize Egypt’s water and wastewater sector, enabling 
billions of dollars of GOE investment to achieve higher returns and improved services for 
Egyptians. Technical assistance will be provided to finalize policy related to the strategy, 
and to facilitate three to five public-private partnerships to increase private sector 
investment and to bring private sector expertise and approaches to help improve public 
services. Support will also continue for capital investment planning, program 
management, and strengthening the GOE’s institutional and technical capacity to manage 
the investments through the project cycle effectively. Similarly, at the policy level, 
USAID will support the GOE to develop incentives for energy efficiency and help the 
GOE to apply and measure the impact of those incentives. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: A team of Global Health experts conducted a Health 
Sector Assessment in the third quarter of FY 20 1 0. This assessment, combined with a Health 
Gender Assessment funded by USAIDAVashington, will help in the design of new program 
interventions in Maternal and Child Health and Family Planning, and in consolidating the health 
program in Egypt. This assessment contributed to defining the specific interventions that should 
be implemented to achieve program objectives. A meta-evaluation of education projects and an 
education portfolio evaluation were also conducted to derive best practices and lessons learned; 
these studies will contribute in designing new education projects. A midterm evaluation of the 
Integrated Water Resource Management Program is planned for early 201 1 to identify 
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opportunities for improved activity implementation. For economic assistance programs, the 
Mission has updated the Performance Management Plan, and conducts biannual portfolio reviews 
of project implementation, financial pipelines, and results performance. 

Use of Performance Info rmati on to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: A Country 
Development Cooperation Strategy (CDCS) for Egypt is being developed that will take the 
findings of the 2010 evaluations and assessments into account. A review document of the 
previous 2000- 2009 strategy was completed ;ts a precursor to the preparation of the CDCS. The 
strategy review used annual reports, performance plans and reports, and evaluations as the main 
sources of information. The review concluded that Local Capacity Development and Policy, and 
Institutional Reform arc areas for future work. 

A nationwide Demographic and Health Survey is planned for FY 201 1 , which in turn will provide 
evidence of progress on key indicators and further focus health programming with FY 2012 funds. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Ongoing evaluation of the portfolio will inform 
the ongoing joint strategy development exercise that is being conducted with the GOE. 
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Iraq 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance to Iraq has changed substantially, and has shifted from directly implementing 
reconstruction projects to increasing the capacity of the Government of Iraq (GOI) to take charge of 
Iraq’s development and to govern effectively. A moment of great opportunity exists following the 
201 0 Iraqi national elections and subsequent government formation to continue this progress, 
consolidate stability, and forge an enduring partnership sustained by a strong U.S. diplomatic 
presence. As U.S. troops depart at the end of 20 1 1 , Department of State programs are expanding 
in FY 2012, This transition is essential to the ongoing U.S. goal of a sovereign, stable, and 
self-reliant Iraq. 

The Strategic Framework Agreement between the United States and the GOI will continue to guide 
the relationship between the two nations. FY 2012 foreign assistance to Iraq will emphasize 
strengthening provincial governance, Iraqi police force development, assisting in the development 
of Iraqi Security Forces, community and civil society participation, enactment of economic reforms 
to bolster the expansion of the private sector economy, respect for the rule of law and human rights, 
improved delivery of essential services, preparation for 2013 provincial elections, and the return 
and resettlement of displaced persons. 

Iraq’s economy is dominated by oil in terms of gross domestic product and by the government in 
terras of employment, and this is unlikely to change in the near future. To move toward more 
economic diversity, Iraq needs to stabilize its political processes, provide essential services for both 
citizens and business, increase foreign direct investment, expand employment, and increase 
incomes from the service and agriculture sectors. 

Three principles drive the U.S. foreign assistance strategy in Iraq. First, the U.S. Government 
strives to work in partnership with Iraqis on initiatives that the GOI supports with its own funding. 
Second, the U.S. Government seeks to utilize assistance in order to help Iraq marshal its own 
financial resources for the self-sustaining benefit of its people. Third, the U.S. Government 
endeavors to integrate and expand the international community’s involvement in Iraq’s social and 
economic development - a goal that the United States will achieve by means of collective, 
energetic, and persistent persuasion in Iraq, in Washington, in other capitals, and with international 
organizations. These principles arc the foundation of U.S. foreign assistance programs. To 
ensure the GOI’s buy-in of U.S. assistance programs, all foreign assistance requested in FY 2012 
will continue to be subject to the Department of State’s April 9, 2009 Guidelines for Government of 
Iraq Financial Participation in United States Government-Funded Civilian Foreign Assistance 
Programs and Projects. 

The FY 2012 request of $2,36 billion is broken into two components. The first component, 
described in this section, covers the $360.1 million core assistance program requested through 
Economic Support Fund (ESF); Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, and Demining (NADR); and 
International Military Education and Training (IMET). The ESF request is reduced by $56.8 
million from FY 2010 levels, and the NADR and IMET levels arc at or near FY 20 1 0 levels. 

The second component. Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO), covers the $2 billion 
extraordinary assistance request that supports primarily short-term engagement programs with the 
Government of Iraq. These programs arc meant to assist the GOI until it has the capacity and 
resources to perform critical government security functions on its own. These are the Police 
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Development Program, funded through International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 
(INCLE); and the security assistance programs for Iraqi military forces, funded through Foreign 
Military Financing (FMF). EFoth programs arc being transitioned from the Department of Defense 
to the Department of State. With the transition from military to civilian responsibility, overall 
U.S. govcnimcnt costs for Iraq decline significantly. DoD’s FY 2012 request for Iraq decreases 
by more than $50 billion from its FY 2010 level, while the State Department’s FY 2012 foreign 
assistance OCO request for Iraq increases by only a comparatively small increment ($ 1 .3 billion 
from FY 2010 estimates) to meet the needs associated with this unprecedented military to civilian 
transition. Descriptions of the FMF and INCLE funded programs can be found in the OCO 
section of the Congressional Budget Justification. Both the core and the OCO requests for Iraq 
represent a coordinated and strategic request that is crucial to achieving U.S. Government goals in 
Iraq. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 ; 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

AOJUStED XOTfAt (Enduring E War Supp) 

414,800 

A 414,789 

* 

,.i,J60,145 

Economic Support Fund 

3S2,500 

382,500 

* 

325,700 

International Military Education and Training 

2,000 



2.000 

Nonproliferation, Anliten'orism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

30,300 

■■mu 

8* 

32,445 






Non-War Supplemental i. . 

0 



0 

TOTAL'ipi):- ':Sss\ 

' 414,800 

414,789 

iiis&iiU * 

360,145 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Iraq ,7 7 '■ , • 

“414,789 



1 Peace and Security 




Economic Support Ennd r, 

— BMi!!! 



1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

28,000 

>|! 

0 

International Military Education and I'raining 

1,989 

. * 

2,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Rel'orni 

1 ,989 


2,000 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs ■ 

30.300 


32,445 

1.1 Counter- 1 erronsin 

6,985 

* 

5,000 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

3.315 

* 

1 ,500 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

20,000 

V 

25,945 

2 Governing .lustly and Democratically 

286,900 

- f * 

202,000 

Economic Support Fund 

286,900 

’ 5*: 

202,000 

2.1 Rule of l.aw and Human Rights 

33,300 

* 

29,750 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 17,400 

*■ 

100,500 

2.3 Political Competition and (.'onsensus-Building 

52,600 

* 

1 6,250 

2.4 Civil Society 

83,600 

* 

55,500 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4 Intesting in People 

5,100 

♦ 


t.coiiomic Support Fund 

5,100 


36,000 

3.1 Health 

0 

* 

6,000 

3.2 Education 

0 

* 

25,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

5,100 


5,000 

4 Economic Cfowtb _ . , 

62,500 


, 87,700 

Krunomic Support Fund 

62,500 

* 

87,700 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

6,000 

* 

9,700 

4.3 Financial Sector 

10,300 

* 

5,500 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,600 

* 

36,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

5,000 


16,500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

20,600 

* 

20,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 





fS'iPlTS nii,i_ ■ ■' — T'’*" 



1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

6,985 

* 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

3,315 

* 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

27,945 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


* 

0 

1 1 ■<■« 1 1 iiliig lii^lly .iiid III lll■■rrutlt.anJ - , 

" 

■ M 







^■IHESS 





MS 


2.4 Civil Society 

83,600 

mK 


3Tn\istinginP(opl« 

V- -Si 

■ 

■ ■ 

3.1 Health 

■IH 

* 

SB 

3.2 Education 


* 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Proteclion for 




Vulnerable Populations 

Mil 


MM 




4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

6,000 

♦ 

9jm 

4.3 Financial Sector 

10,300 

* 

5,500 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,600 

* 

36,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

5.0(K) 

♦ 

16,500 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

20,600 

* 

20,000 

III nlikli: 01i]cili\L- 6 


>%R » 

i.ono 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

7,500 

* 

4,000 
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Peace and Security 

International Military Education and Training (I MET): In FY 2012, military professional 
development courses will continue to further the goal of regional stability by fostering effective, 
mutually beneficial military-lo-military relations. These courses will increase the institutional 
capacity within the GOl, strengthen the leadership ability of key civilian and military personnel, 
and enhance exposure to the necessity for basic democratic values and protection of internationally 
recognized human rights. As part of these efforts, English language training will be essential to 
helping GOl forces increase interoperability, which will allow them to participate in combined 
training exercises intended to increase their dcfcn.se capability. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Program s INADR): Despite reduced 
levels of tenorism and overall violence, violent extremist organizations remain and threaten the 
stability in Iraq. Funding will continue to assist the GOl in attaining critical counterterrorism 
objectives. Added emphasis will bo placed on providing a computerized watch-listing system for 
terror suspects, organized crime, traffickers, foreign agents; training officers to protect foreign 
diplomats in Iraq; and training of trainers for a smaller number of Iraqi officers in order to expand 
and sustain the GOI’s counterterrorism forces. GOl antiterrorism funding provided by the 
Department of State will focus on developing antiterrorism and counterterrorism capacities within 
the Iraqi Federal Police to assist with the building a self-sustaining antiterrorism capability within 
the GOT In addition, funding will help prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) and their delivery to rogue states and terrorists. 

Using a combination of Global Threat Reduction and Iraq-specific NADR funds, the Iraq Scientist 
Engagement Program will continue to expand and deepen its engagement of Iraqi scientists, 
technicians, and engineers with WMD-applicabIc skills and enhance security at Iraqi facilities that 
house potentially dangerous biological and chemical materials. Humanitarian Demining and 
Small Arms/Light Weapons assistance will build on key achievements in conventional weapon 
destruction activities, start the initial steps to reduce man-portable air defense systems, assist with 
the removal of landmines and explosive remnants of war, provide training and education of mine 
action officials in Iraq, and offer mine risk education to civilian populations. 

Export Control and Border Security (EXBS) funding will support the development of 
comprehensive strategic trade controls, including establishing a comprehensive licensing processes 
and control list - a priority for the GOl. This ongoing multi-year process will continue to require 
intensive training and technical support, in addition, EXBS will provide equipment and training 
to Iraqi enforcement agencies. The Department of State’s Bureau of International Security and 
Nonproliferation anticipates that bilateral EXBS engagement with Iraq will be approaching a 
mature level by FY 2012; and will build upon past gains and continue progress in addressing Iraq’s 
extensive strategic trade control needs. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The goal of assistance is to promote an Iraqi Government that is just, representative, and 
accountable, and helps the Iraqi people resolve outstanding differences and develop accountable 
democratic institutions that can better serve their basic needs, U.S. foreign assistance programs 
will help to strengthen electoral management bodies, political parties, and civil society 
organizations to hold elected officials accountable through legitimate and credible electoral 
processes; institutionalize checks and balances at the national and sub-national level through 
support for the national Parliament, provincial councils, and free media; improve the 
responsiveness of the government to citizen needs through administrative, policy, civil service, and 
anticoiTuption reforms; and promote reconciliation and respect for human rights. 
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Economic Support Fund (ESF~I: 

• Electoral Processes: The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
provide capacity-building support to institutionalize electoral systems within the Iraq 
Independent High Electoral Commission (IHEC) that meet international standards and 
ensure that credible and legitimate elections can be held with a specific focus on 2013 
provincial and 2014 national Parliament elections. The Department of State’s Bureau of 
Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor (DRL) will also strengthen the ability of political 
parties to develop and effectively communicate issue-based platfonns, to marshal public 
will and translate electoral mandates into legislative and executive action that is responsive 
to citizens’ demands, and to recruit and retain women and youth in leadership positions, 

• Checks and Balances: USAID will support legislative strengthening through coordinated 
technical assistance and material support to the Council of Representatives in areas 
including budgeting, legislative drafting, constituent relations, and administration, 

USAID will also strengthen these core functions of Iraq’s Provincial Councils. 

DRL will work with Members of Parliament to represent their constituencies’ interests 
through community outreach and accountability measures, to adopt parliamentary best 
practices, and to improve negotiation and coalition-building skills. Programs will also 
professionalize Council of Representatives staff operations to improve efficiency and 
member services. Additionally, assistance will increase the political effectiveness of 
Iraq’s provincial councils, helping council members exercise their legislative authority, 
connect with and represent their constituents’ interests, and create or strengthen Iraqis’ 
cross-regional ties. DRL grantees will also work with the Council of Ministers to ensure 
that policy decisions are accountable to both legislative intent and the Iraqi public’s 
expectations. 

DRL programs will foster transparent and open dialogue among and between civil society 
actors and their elected and appointed officials, ensuring that Iraqi law and constitutional 
reform efforts protect freedoms of assembly and expression. Continued support will be 
provided for Iraq’s journalists and media institutions, bolstering freedom of expression 
through professional practice, regulatory, and legislative reform. 

• Responsive Government: USAID will support efforts to strengthen the administrative 
authorities of the GOI by clarifying the roles and duties of the central, provincial, and local 
governments through the support of civil service reform, national and sub-national policy 
management, and administrative decentralization. 

USAID will support Iraqi civil society efforts to advocate for legal reform, and to improve 
national, provincial, and local governments’ responsiveness to needs identified by local 
communities. USAID will support evolving and ongoing community-based programs 
with greater focus on improving the capacity of Iraq’s civil society and nongovernmental 
organization community. Efforts will focus on advocacy for the needs of local 
communities, including vulnerable populations such as women, internally displaced 
persons, and religious and ethnic minorities. USAID will support disadvantaged and 
vulnerable populations’ access to justice by strengthening their access to the provision of 
legal services and remedies, and by improving the skills and preparation of legal 
professionals to provide these services. DRL will dedicate resources toward leadership 
development for civil society actors, mentoring civil society organizations to improve 
internal governance, diversity, and representation, which will improve their ability to 
conduct legislative advocacy and watchdog campaigns. 
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In FY 2012, the Department of State plans to build on its previous anticorruption 
programming and comploment the efforts of law enforcement. Implemented by Embassy 
Baghdad, these funds will complement capacity development programs within Iraq's key 
anticorrupfion institutions, including the Commission of Integrity, the Inspectors General, 
and the Board of Supreme Audit. With a view toward reducing U.S. assistance and 
establishing sustainable Iraqi institutions, U.S. efforts will increasingly focus on building 
the capacity of Iraqi institutions to train the sizeable number of investigators, auditors, and 
management professionals who will be needed to staff anticorruption institutions in the 
years to come. These efforts will include linking Iraqi institutions such as the National 
Anticorruption Academy, the Judicial Development Institute, or the Higher Institution for 
Accounting and Finance Studies to professional development institutions such as the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center and the United Nations Anticorruption 
Academy, and to U.S. universities to help them in developing a permanent training 
program and curriculum. In addition, these efforts will also link capacity building with 
international professional societies to enhance the professionalism of inspectors, auditors, 
and accountants in the country. 

Anticorruption funding will also complement and expand existing plans to train provincial 
officials on fiscal responsibility, proper procurement procedures, transparency, and 
recognizing and combating corruption. Programming will support efforts to strengthen 
national- and provincial-level civil society organizations’ watchdog capacity in the 
corruption area. Recognizing the need to integrate the population as well as the 
institutions in these efforts, there will be coordination with USAID activities in the area of 
access to justice, 

• Reconciliation and Human Rights: DRL will pursue community conflict prevention and 
reconciliation through initiatives that will impart negotiation and mediation skills to reduce 
the likelihood that conflict will escalate into violent acts; promote anti-violence messages 
and behaviors; and model the means to manage the myriad interpersonal, group, and 
societal conflicts that beset Iraq’s citizenry. To addrc.ss deficiencies in the GOI’s human 
rights record, DRL will work to ensure the provision of due process and equal treatment of 
Iraqis before the law. DRL will work with civil society and human rights defenders to 
address deficiencies in GOI mechanisms for reporting human rights abuses and holding 
violators accountable. Programs will also continue to build bridges between the Iraqi 
Govcrnincnt and indigenous civil society groups to protect and rehabilitate the survivors of 
torture, trauma, domestic violence, human trafllcking, and other violations of human rights 
and dignity. DRL will continue its relationship with the Secretary’s Offlee of Global 
Women’s Issues to support widows and female heads of household and promote women’s 
role in the peacemaking and stabilization process. 

Investing in People 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): U.S. assistance will be used to provide capacity building and 
technical assistance to key social sectors such as health and education. USAID will support the 
Marla Ruzicka Iraqi War Victims Fund to assist victims of conflict, including war widows, through 
activities such as grants for new businesses and livelihoods, replacement of damaged property, and 
medical attention and supplies. USAID will work with Iraqi institutions to build internal capacity 
to assist their own civilian victims of conflict. 

USAID will support the strengthening and reform of a moderate, non-sectarian education system 
that serves as a source of basic skills critical for employment and democratic participation, rather 
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than promoting sectarian extremism. USAID will support the GOI through capacity building and 
technical assistance to Iraq’s public education system. 

Iraq faces many challenges in the health sector with poor health indicators and a weak public 
healthcare system; USAID assistance will build the capacity of the GOI to develop a functional 
healthcare system. Given that the GOI has resources to invest in this sector, the focus will be on 
technical assistance to the GOI in leveraging those resources, with an emphasis on quality 
improvement and providing equitable and affordable primary healthcare services. A special 
emphasis in both the health and education programs will be placed on addressing the reintegration 
needs of returnees and internally displaced persons. 

Economic Growth 

Economic Support Fund (ESFI: FY 2012 funding for USAID programs will promote sustainable 
economic growth and stimulate job creation by fostering private sector growth, commercial and 
economic policy reforms, and building the capacity of GOI institutions of importance to the 
economy. USAID will expand private-sector financial intermediation by enhancing the advocacy 
capacity of the private financial sector, and will improve Iraq’s financial sector through reforms 
and capacity building efforts. In addition, USAID will support private sector development 
through sustainable microfinance financial products aimed at small- and medium-scale 
entrepreneurs. Further, USAID will seek to promote key policy and institutional reforms in 
essential service delivery that are necessary for stability, promotion of economic growth, and 
attracting investment in the Iraqi economy. 

USAID will also use FY 2012 funding to rcinvigorate an agriculhire policy framework that will 
work to provide a forum for the private sector and Iraqi Government institutions to identify and 
resolve agriculture policy and development issues. Primarily through technical assistance and 
training, USAID will help the GOI in reestablishing agriculture as a sustainable and job-creating 
sector. 

The Department of Agriculture’s Foreign Agriculture Service (USDA/FAS) will use FY 2012 
funding to offer graduate-degree training to Iraqi students and conduct short-term training for 
private-sector representatives and public-sector officials to strengthen the Iraqi agricultural 
economy. USDA/FAS will continue to provide technical assistance through subject-matter 
experts and ministerial advisors to guide development in two subsectors of Iraqi agriculture: animal 
health and food safety, and soil and water policy. 

Treasury’s Office ofTechnical Assistance (OTA) will use FY 2012 funds to support improving 
transparency of public financial management, sound macroeconomic and monetary policies, and 
financial sector reform in Iraq. Specifically, OTA actions will provide technical assistance to Iraqi 
officials to improve budget processes, implement prudent tax policies and administration, develop 
a functioning Treasury-bill market, make sound monetary policies, and help the Central Bank of 
Iraq improve its operating structure, bank supervision capabilities, and anti-money-laundering 
regime. 

Commerce’s Commercial Law Development Program (CLDP) will use FY 2012 funds to support 
the reform of Iraq’s commercial law framework to create a legal environment that encourages bade 
and protects the rights of foreign parties. Specifically, CLDP actions will provide technical 
assistance to support Iraq’s first commercial court, enhance the contracting capacity of Iraqi 
ministries, modernize trade and customs regulations, and support legislative efforts to draft 
competitive and transparent investment laws. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evalualion: In FY 2010, USAID carried out five evaluations and 
two assessments on programmatic and financial performance. In addition, USAID conducted 
several audits on programmatic and financial performance. All evaluations, assessments, and 
audits helped to inform or influence programmatic planning and budget decisions. Additionally, 
on those programs assumed from DoD, assessments, evaluations, and lessons learned will be 
applied as appropriate, 

USAID conducted a broad-based assessment on gender in Iraq. The assessment found that, while 
USAID’s existing programs contain elements of gender, mainly through gender-specific trainings 
and collecting gender-disaggregated data, there is a need for further action in reversing the current 
deteriorated status of women in their access to education, primary health care, economic 
opportunities, and justice. Therefore, USAID plans to incorporate gender further in future 
program designs and focus on areas such as education, health, and economic growth - sectors that 
can have the most impact for women. 

USAID performed an assessment of institutional capacity building in Iraq. The results of this 
assessment were used in the planning for a new activity focused on administrative reform. This 
assessment suggested there should be technical a.ssistancc in implementation of Iraq’s Federal Civil 
Service Commission Law, which has become a core element in the new activity. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budact and Programmatic Choices: USAID 
conducted an evaluation of its assistance to the IHF.C through its clections-support program. 
USAID has been providing assistance to the II lEC for six years, and the results from the evaluation 
demonstrate the need to continue to adapt and change the technical assistance provided as the level 
of capacity of the IHEC increases and diversifies. The level of capacity-building and technical 
assistance required in the lUEC will be factored into USAID’s continued support and eventual 
transfer of assistance to the IFIEC to administer cicclions. 

USAID conducted a midterm evaluation on the local governance program, examining project 
challenges and successes with a forward-looking focus. The recommendations from this 
evaluation provided guidance and strategic direction in the design for a new activity focused on 
good governance in the areas of law reform, institutional strengthening (at the provincial 
government level), and executive oversight. 

USAID also conducted a field study on its Community Action Program (CAP) in Baghdad and 
Baquba, which sought to determine the accuracy of performance data reported. The results 
indicated that there should be uniform monitoring and evaluation of CAP throughout the four 
implementing partners. Further, the results indicated a need for additional refining of indicators 
and targets to measure performance and results better. In addition, it reviewed the program’s 
internal data management systems to ensure minimal distortion of data due to improper 
data-handling procedures. Recommendations were made for improving internal data management 
system that arc currently being implemented. 

Relationship B etween Budget and Perfo r mance: Iraq’s economy is dominated by oil in terms of 
gross domestic product and by the government in terms of employment, and this is unlikely to 
change in the next decade. To move toward more economic diversity, Iraq needs to stabilize its 
political processes, meet essential services for both citizens and business, increase foreign direct 
investment, expand employment, and increase incomes from the service and agriculture sectors. 
Thus, the focus of U.S. assi.stancc will been ensuring that the GOI has the ability to provide quality 
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essential services (c.g. education, health, and electricity), that the GOI is able to meet the demands 
of a growing private sector through support to the agriculture and banking sectors, and on 
supporting market-based mechanisms to provide opportunities for small and medium businesses to 
expand. 
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Israel 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Comraitmcnt to Israel’s security has been a cornerstone of U.S. policy in the Middle East since 
Israel’s creation in 1948, U.S. security assistance to Israel acknowledges strong bilateral tics and 
reflects the unshakable commitment of the United States to Israel’s security. The broad issue of 
Arab-lsracii peace continues to be a major focus of the United Statcs-Isracl rclation.ship. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

2,775,000 

2,775,000 

* 

3,075,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

2,77.5,000 

2,775,000 


3,075,000 


1 




IVoBrWar Suj^plemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 1/’ . i... 

2,775,000 

2,775,000 

*■ 

3,075,000 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Israel 

2,775,000 

■ ie 

3,075,000 

1 Peace and SecuriljS'- ' 

2,775,000 

••• 

3,075,000 

Foreign iMililarv Financing 

2.775.000 

' i« 

3,075.000 

1 .3 Stabilization (.)perations and Security Sector Reform 

2,775,000 

* 

3.075,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Israel ' 

2,775,000 


3,075,000 

1 Peace and Security 

2,775,000 


3,075,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reforni 

2.775,000 

* 

3.075,000 


Peace and Security 

Achieving progress toward a comprehensive regional peace continues to be a key strategic foreign 
policy interest of the United States, and supporting the security needs of U.S. partners in the region 
is necessary to the success of that effort. U.S. assistance to Israel is aimed at ensuring Israel is 
appropriately secure to take the historic steps necessary for comprehensive regional peace. 

F oreign Military Financing (FMF): FY 2009 marked the U' year of a 1 0-ycar, $30 billion FMF 
memorandum of understanding (MOU) with Israel. The subsequent requests, including the 
FY 2012 request, arc consistent with the MOU funditrg levels. U.S. assistance helps ensure that 
Israel maintains a qualitative military edge over potential regional threats, preventing a shift in the 
security balance of the region and .safeguarding U.S. interests. FMF helps to support Israel’s 
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continued defense modernization, provides for the acquisition of U.S.-origin defense equipment 
ranging from ammunition to advanced weapons systems and training, and maintains appropriate 
export control and technology security safeguards to prevent transfers of United States- and 
third-party-controllod technology or expertise to potential adversaries and unauthorized recipients. 
It also strengthens interoperability and tire capability of Israel to participate in combined operations 
and exercises. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

The United States regularly requests insight into Israel’s long-term planning for FMF-supported 
programs. In response, Israel provides updates on ma jor expenditure programs on which it intends 
to use FMF in future fiscal years. The Department of Defense’s Defense Security Cooperation 
Agency and the Department of State’s Political-Military Bureau coordinate the provision and 
oversight of FMF funds and monitor Israel’s FMF expenditures on a quarterly basis to ensure that 
requirements for U.S. procurements arc met, and are consistent with Israel’s security needs. 
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Jordan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Jordan is a stable and moderate country that plays a key role in strengthening security in a region 
often besot by conflict. The global economic downturn, however, has exacerbated high rates of 
poverty, unemployment, inadequate natural resources, and a large and unsustainable budget deficit. 
U.S. assistance has been used to support the Government of Jordan’s “National Agenda,” an 
ambitious 1 0-year political and economic reform plan, if successfully implemented, this plan will 
improve democracy and governance, economic growth, health, education, energy, water, 
environment, and youth, and will advance efforts to alleviate poverty. In addition, U.S. security 
assistance supports Jordan’s contributions to the Middle East peace process. United Nations 
peacekeeping operations, counterterrorism efforts, and valuable humanitarian contributions in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, and elsewhere. The United States has a vested interest in helping Jordan overcome 
domestic challenges, meet reform targets, and continue its constructive leadership role in the 
region. U.S. foreign assistance at the level requested is essential to achieving the goals outlined 
below in Peace and Security, Governing Justly and Democratically, Invc.sting in People, and 
Economic Growth. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

ADJliStED TOTAI, (Enduring + War Supp) 


692,997 


1 

675,700 

Economic Support Fund 

363,000 

363,000 

* 

360,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

300,000 

300,000 

* 

300,000 

International Military Education and Training 

3,800 

3,772 

* 

3,700 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1,500 

1,500 

* 

500 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

24,650 

24,725 

* 

1 1 ,500 






Non-War Supplemental 

150,000 

150,000 


0 

Economic Support Fund 

100,000 

100,000 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

50,000 

50,000 


0 

TOTAL 

842,950 

842,997 

* 

675,700 


Request by Objective by Account, Program .<\rea and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Jordan =■ 


* 

675,700 

1 Peace and Security 



315.700 

Foreign Military Financing 


' 4 * * 


1.1 Counter-Terronsni 

60,000 

* 

0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Keform 



300,000 

International Military Education and Training 



3,700 


533 






1000 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 



0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

3,700 

International Narcotics Control and I<aw Enforcement 




1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

450 


0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonii 

0 


200 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 



300 

\on|)rnIifcration, \nnterrt>rtsni, Demining and Related 
Progralns 

1 


U.50I) 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


* 

9,000 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


* 

2,500 

• r- .ill ml -1^ - 








2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

7,500 

* 

6,500 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,000 

* 

5,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

5,000 

♦ 

3,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

10,500 

* 

7,500 









3.1 Health 




3.2 Education 


* 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

22,000 

* 

20,000 


1 

mmm 


4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Crowlh 

202,200 

* 


4.2 Trade and Investment 

4,900 

♦ 


4.4 Infrastructure 

10,000 

* 

10,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

41.050 

* 

25,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

0 

* 

6,000 

4.8 Environment 

4.350 

* 

8,800 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Jordan 


•k 


1 Peace and Security 




1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

87,447 

* 

9,000 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

1,500 


2,500 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

290,000 

5tC 

303,900 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

1,050 

* 

300 

2 (■uvcrniiig Justly and Dcmucrntically 

.■>6,000 

♦ 

2?..(I(KI 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

7,500 

* 

6,500 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,000 

* 

5,000 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

5,000 


3,000 

2,4 Civil Society 

10,500 


7,500 

.3 Investing in People 

174.5(K) 


1 14.000 

3.1 Health 

76,500 

* 

45.000 

3.2 Education 

76,000 

* 

49,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

22,000 

* 

20,000 

4 Kconninic Growtll 

262,500 

t * 

224,000 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

202,200 

* 

169,200 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

4,900 


5,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

10,000 

* 

10,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

41,050 

* 

25,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

0 

* 

6,000 

4.B Environment 

4,350 

* 

8.800 

of which: Objective 6 

2,786 

♦ 

6,700 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

148 

* 

1.500 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2.638 

* 

5,200 


Peace and Security 

The Government of Jordan (GOJ) provides key support for comprehensive regional peace, and 
contributes to security and stability in the region. Building on successful past programs, the 
U.S. Government expects Jordan to strengthen its position as a regional hub for security and 
counterterrorism training. Looking forward, U.S. assistance will place a new emphasis on 
building the capacity of local officials to detect weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and to 
counter gender-based violence. 

Foreign Military Finance tFMF): The Jordanian Armed Forces (JAF) utilize FMF to modernize 
equipment and enhance force structure to meet the realities of modern asymmetric threats and 
interoperability requirements. With FY 2012 funds, the Military Assistance Program will 
continue to develop counterterrorism capabilities by expanding, training, and equipping small, elite 
units such as the Prince Uashem Royal Brigade (a Special Operations Aviation Brigade) and Jordan 
Special Operations Command. FY 2012 FMF funds will hcIpJordan ready its conventional forces 
to preserve its security and contribute to regional stability. In particular, this funding will support 
the Jordan Border Security Program, which installs technology along Jordan’s borders to thwart 
any infiltration into the country, as well as the Command, Control, Communications, Computers, 
Intelligence, Reconnaissance, and Surveillance program, which securely links Jordanian land and 
air forces for rapid assessment, decision-making, and deployment of any internal threat or natural 
disaster. Finally, the JAF will use FY 2012 FMF to train and develop soldiers, noncommissioned 
officers, and leaders (including pilot training and women’s programs). 

In temational Military E ducation and Training (IMET): The creation of modern, flexible, and 
interoperable security forces that combat terrorism, secure borders, maintain internal stability, and 
deter asymmetric threats arc hallmarks of the IMET program in Jordan. With FY 2012 funds, the 
Militaiy Assistance Program will continue to target professional military education and technical 
training of the JAF in developing increased capacity to advance regional and global security. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): GOJ security officials lack the 
capacity to combat gender-based violence (GBV) effectively. An initial 20 1 0 GBV training 
program in New York for an interdisciplinary team of GOJ officials generated momentum and 
interest in this topic. In FY 2012, INCLE-funded training programs will seek to improve 
coordination further among GOJ officials in law enforcement, criminal justice, and medical 
services in Jordan’s capital and largest cities. FY 2012 INCLE funds will provide technical 
assistance to enable Jordanian professionals to learn and apply the latest developments in forensic 
criminal investigation procedures regarding family violence. INCLE funding will support 
strengthening of Ministry of Health reporting mechanisms and legal referral services for 
prosecution of these cases. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs INADRJ: Jordan’s geographic 
location makes it a potential hub for the transshipment of WMD-rclated products, and its limited 
expertise in detecting such shipments at its land borders and Red Sea Gulf port continues to be a 
concern. However, Jordan has been making significant progress in its export control regime. It 
has adopted the European Union control list, and is in the process of drafting comprehensive export 
control legislation. In anticipation that Jordan will enact a strategic trade control law in the near 
future, the Department of State’s Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) Program 
will provide technical assistance in FY 2012 to assist the GOJ with expertise and support to draft 
implementing regulations. Building on these efforts in FY 2012, EXBS will facilitate the access 
of Jordan Customs, the Public Security Directorate, and other GOJ enforcement agencies to 
advanced technology and training for the inspection and detection of strategic goods. 
Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) funds in FY 2012 will assist the GOJ in building enhanced law 
enforcement capacities to better safeguard borders, establish modem and sustainable law 
enforcement capabilities, and integrate management and functional skills to investigate terrorist 
threats, providing a sustainable self-training, self-supporting capacity. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In November 20 10, the GOJ took a number of major steps that signal increasing commitment to 
democratic ideals. These include Parliamentary elections deemed consistent with international 
standards by international and domestic election observation missions; completion of a judicial 
strategy that shifts more authority, independence, and accountability to the judiciary; and the 
announcement of ambitious decentralization plans. Each of these political developments 
represents possible avenues to deepen democratic reforms that increase citizen participation, 
strengthen the rule of law, promote good governance, and advance human rights. Through civil 
society capacity-building, Jordanians will have a voice to participate in and influence political 
decisions on critical issues of national priority. The U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID)’s program supports Jordan’s democracy and governance reform efforts with a broad and 
comprehensive program centered on civil society, political-party development, electoral reform, 
human rights, women’s participation, the rule of law, and democratic local governance. 

Economic Support Fund lESFL U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will help to build civil society in 
Jordan, support the judiciary in becoming a more independent, accountable, and effective branch of 
government, and target human rights issues and challenges, including preventing violence against 
women and children, especially so-called “honor crimes.” Further, U.S. assistance will work with 
local and national governments to support the development and implementation of GOJ 
decentralization plans to increase public participation and help ensure better delivery of public 
services. 
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Investing in People 

The GOJ’s ability to strengthen the delivery of education, health care, and social services, as well as 
its management of scarce natural resources, will prove critical to its success in an increasingly 
globalized and competitive world economy and in addressing the hardships caused by the global 
economic crisis. U.S. assistance complements Jordanian efforts in each of these areas, with 
particular emphasis on addressing the country’s Millennium Development Goals for 2015. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): In FY 2012, USAID will work with the GOJ to improve the 
quality of education; expand and strengthen primary health, maternal and child health, and family 
planning and reproductive health services; improve water usage, demand management, and 
efficiency; and address urban poverty. 

• Maternal and Child Health; USAID will continue to improve the quality of and access to 
safe motherhood services in Jordan. At the hospital level, the population and family 
health program will continue to improve access to quality obstetric and neonatal care 
through improvements in the physical environment, provision of life-saving medical 
equipment, and capacity building of health care providers. Community-based approaches 
will be used to ensure that communities across Jordan play a role in both managing their 
own health and utilizing the systems effectively and responsibly through appropriate 
health-seeking behavior. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: Programs in family planning and reproductive 
health have the larger objective of providing information to allow couples to make 
more-informed decisions and to access services. Given the burgeoning youth population, 
scarcity of natural resources, lack of economic opportunities, and growing levels of 
poverty, family planning is a critical focus area. USAID’s program will support the 
National Population Strategy. In addition, funding in FY 2012 will expand and strengthen 
outreach programs using local community health workers and providing information, 
counseling, and referrals for family planning and other women’s health issues. By 
drawing upon a broad range of civil society, governmental partners, the private sector, and 
religious leaders, the Health Communication Program will expand its efforts to promote 
smaller families and healthier lifestyles. Advocacy and training programs that focus on 
gender equity and the role of women in the family and the community will also be 
expanded. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: USAID’s water and sanitation programs continue to a.ssist 
the GOJ to manage this scarce resource better and improve living standards. Program 
activities in FY 2012 will support Jordan in implementing its National Water Strategy and 
Action Plan; address institutional reforms that promote water conservation, water-use 
efficiency, and tariff restructuring; and develop water and wastewater infrastructure. 
Increasing emphasis on treated wastewater reuse will help reduce demand for fresh water, 
reduce system losses, and decrease environmental damage. Furthermore, USAID will 
encourage underserved communities to adopt water-efficiency measures and appropriate 
water-harvesting technologies to supplement water available from public systems. 

• Education: Jordan’s growing population is placing tremendous demands on its school 
system. USAID’s support for Phase 11 of the GOJ’s ambitious education-reform program 
centers on improving the system’s capacity to equip students with a modern education 
linked closely to market demand. Assistance blends school construction and renovation 
to alleviate overcrowding with capacity-building efforts that increase teachers’ skills and 
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empower them in the classroom. USAID-supported reform efforts focus sharply on early 
childhood education, youth development and readiness for the workforce, increased 
student exposure to information technology, and parental involvement in the classroom. 
Education projects are an integral part of USAID’s broader, crosscutting effort to reduce 
poverty. 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will be used to construct 5 new schools and 
rehabilitate 20 existing schools. Programs will also focus on teacher training, improved 
early childhood education, increased parental and local community engagement in school 
and the learning process, and match student skills with market demand. These programs 
will directly benefit over 82,000 students. Moreover, approximately 7,750 teachers will 
bo trained. 

• Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations: USAID 
programs support renewed emphasis on the part of the GOJ to address poverty, particularly 
given the growing youth population and high unemployment levels. USAID will address 
poverty through a program that will link to community economic development and help to 
upgrade job skills. This program will complement other poverty-reduction efforts 
undertaken by USAID/Jordan through programs in the economic growth, health, 
education, democracy and governance, and water sectors. 

• Social Services: U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will support the needs of marginalized youth 
from the ages of 15 to 24 living in neighborhoods where population density is high, social 
problems are rampant, and there is limited access to social services. Youth will gain life 
and employability skills, resulting in better prospects for employment. Institutional 
capacity-building support will be provided to local nongovernmental organizations to 
strengthen service delivery and support for the disadvantaged. New programming will 
include improved service delivery within the Ministry of Social Development to build 
strategic planning capacity as well as implementation capacity at the local level. 
Community level projeets (e.g., small-scale infrastruemre improvements) will be funded to 
enhance living environments and generate income, with the ultimate effect of reducing the 
number of families living in poverty. 

Economic Growth 

Jordan’s youth are its most important asset for future growth and prosperity. However, more than 
60 percent of the country’s youth arc not employed, and are at risk of becoming another poverty 
statistic or susceptible to radicalizing influences. Economic Growth assistance to Jordan centers 
on improving the business enabling environment, creating jobs and promoting workforce 
development, strengthening private-sector competitiveness, developing the tourism sector, 
addressing poverty, advancing structural reforms in the budget and tax systems, and helping Jordan 
capitalize on bilateral frameworks such as the United States-Jordan Free Trade Agreement and the 
Qualifying Industrial Zones agreement. Together, the above programs will help the Jordanian 
economy to become more prosperous by capitalizing on knowledge sectors, exports, and a more 
skilled workforce. The Global Climate Change Initiative will provide resources to advance 
energy efficiency and policies to promote renewable technologies. USAID also provides cash 
transfer support to Jordan under this program area to strengthen Jordan’s fiscal stability. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Funding for trade and investment will continue to educate and 
assist members of the Jordanian private sector, nongovernmental organizations, and relevant public 
officials to take advantage of market liberalization and free trade agreements. Assistance wilt 
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center on training in leveraging export opportunities, marketing, market intelligence, packaging, 
standards, and public-private partnerships. Ongoing assistance to the tourism sector helps Jordan 
reap benefits from its most competitive economic sector and create hospitality-sector jobs for its 
youth. Macroeconomic assistance will continue to support fiscal reform and increase prospects 
for investment by improving the legal and regulatory environment. Cash-transfer assistance 
bolsters Jordan’s short-tcmi stability by helping the GOJ pay down external, non-military debt. 
This program is conditioned on policy reform across sectors, and results in the GOJ programming 
an equivalent amount of local currency each year for mutually agreed priority development 
projects. 

U.S. assistance to Jordan in the energy sector will continue to focus on increased efficiency in 
generation and supply of electricity, increased public awareness of energy related issues, and the 
establishment of clear and identifiable behavioral changes at the public and policy levels. The 
program will build a supportive legal and regulatory framework to encourage private sector 
investments in energy efficient technology and services, increase human resource capacity in the 
energy sector, and forge alliances with U.S. energy firms. Furthermore, USAID will increase 
engagement with the environmental sector to build the capacity of the Ministry of Environment and 
the Environmental Rangers as institutions that perform important environmental regulatory, 
compliance, and enforcement functions within Jordan. Environmental activities will also continue 
to focus on partnerships with industry to enhance environmental management and improve 
ccotourism. 


Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The GOJ and the U.S. government signed a $275 million Millennium Challenge Corporation 
Compact in November 20 1 0. The program will focus on four main activities in the water sector in 
and around the city of Zarqa. Activities include Ihc expansion of the As Sarara wastewater 
treatment plant, renovation of Zarqa’s sewer network, rehabilitation of Zarqa’s distribution 
network to reduce water losses, and a transmission pipeline for treated wastewater used in the 
northern Jordan Valley. These proposed programs will largely serve to replicate models 
developed and implemented by USAID in the Amman area. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorinu and Evaluation: FMF and I MET funds arc programmed and managed on 
the operational level by Embassy Amman’s Militai 7 Assistance Program (MAP). The MAP 
evaluates the Peace and Security programs in concert with Jordanian partners and the U.S. military 
policy stakeholders. Individual military acquisitions under the FMF program are proposed in 
consultation with the Embassy Country Team, reviewed by the Department of State’s 
Political-Military Bureau (PM), and approved by the Defense Security Cooperation Agency to 
ensure they meet Jordan-specific objectives as well as broader regional goals. MAP submits an 
assessment for each significant new FMF-funded program. Major FMF-funded eases arc subject 
to program management reviews at least annually, along with physical or virtual in-progress 
reviews as needed to insure programs are on track. 

The ATA program undergoes periodic program reviews to help fomiulatc Country Assistance 
Plans (CAPs). The CAP covers a five-year span, and is revised annually, CAPs specify ATA’s 
goals and objectives, as well as performance targets and indicators on a county-by-country basis. 
Program reviews are also used to assess program results and impact. 
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USAID reviews perfomiancc as a matter of routine through portpolio reviews and Performanee 
Management Plans. While monitoring is an ongoing process built into each project, USAID also 
conducts periodic evaluations to identify implementation constraints or to obtain lessons learned to 
guide future project designs. In addition, extensive feasibility studies are conducted prior to 
implementing infrastructure projects, such as water treatment facilities and schools. Seven 
evaluations and assessments were conducted in FY 2010, and seven more arc planned for FY 2011. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In FY 2010, 
USAID conducted one sector assessment to shape new project designs, and one program impact 
evaluation to determine mission support for a follow-on project. In addition, USAID conducted 
several assessments of specific components within existing projects to determine best options to 
scale up implementation, institutionalize interventions, or identify ways to improve project 
activities. For example, several studies were conducted to evaluate and determine how best to 
incorporate water, energy, and solid-waste issues into curriculum, and to understand better public 
practices and attitudes towards waste and natural resources. 

In FY 201 1, USAID is undertaking major sector assessments: a retrospective evaluation of 
USAID’s interventions in the water sector, an assessment of democracy and governance in Jordan, 
an assessment of the justice sector, an assessment of missed opportunities in family planning, and 
an assessment for opportunities for integrating persons with disability into the public education 
system. In addition, USAID will undertake several midterm and end-of-project impact 
assessments, including the following projects: Youth: Work Jordan Project, the Tourism 
Development Project, the Aqaba Community and Economic Development Project, the Health 
Communication Project, the Education Reform Support Project, and the Water Demand 
Management Projeet. The results of these evaluations and assessments will inform future budget 
and programmatic decisions. 

An institutional Joint Military Commission (JMC) ensures that FMF and IMET expenditures arc 
aligned both with the JAF five-year plan, and with U.S. strategic priorities. The JMC meets 
annually, and includes participation from the Embassy, JAF, PM, and the Defense Security 
Cooperation Agency (DSCA). An annual FMF spending plan is reviewed by U.S. Central 
Command, PM, and DSCA to ensure it meets U.S. security objectives for Jordan. During the 
JMC, U.S. participants offer feedback and advice to the JAF in order to align JAF spending 
priorities with U.S. objectives. 

Anti-GBV training for Jordanian officials revealed not only a keen interest on the part of the GOJ to 
engage on this issue, but also a new willingness to implement changes based on increased 
awareness of how to address the problem. Consequently, more funding will be provided to GBV 
programs in FY 2012. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID/Jordan expects significant achievements 
related to the development of a new election law; promotion of human rights; construction and 
rehabilitation of schools, health facilities, and waste-water treatment plants; ongoing capacity 
building efforts across the whole of government; and expansion of employment opportunities and 
advances in fiscal reform. Under the Peace and Security Program Area, the greatest impact will be 
the enhanced capacity of the security forces as outlined above in support of antiterrorism efforts 
and regional security, as well as the strengthened ability of law enforcement, criminal justice, and 
medical services to address GBV issues. 
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Lebanon 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Lebanon entered a new phase of uncertainty with the collapse of Prime Minister Saad Hariri’s 
government in January 201 1 after opposition-bloc ministers resigned from the cabinet over the 
issue of the independent Special Tribunal for Lebanon. Since its founding in November 2009, 
Hariri’s national unity government had advanced in a cautious yet positive way, avoiding open 
conflict, yet remaining deadlocked on underlying political and economic issues. Lebanon’s 
economy has repeatedly proven its resilience to external shocks and its ability to rebound quickly 
from crises if political stability exists, but underlying constraints to economic growth remain, 
including an excessive fiscal debt, an unfavorable business environment, and infrastioicturc 
weaknesses. The United States’ desire for a stable Lebanon at peace with its neighbors must be 
reinforced irrespective of the affiliation of the new government. 

The U.S. Government awaits more information on the commitment of the new Lebanese 
Government to Lebanon's international responsibilities and the rule of law, which will affect in the 
way the United States provides assistance in FY 201 1 . The FY 2012 request prepares the 
U.S. Government for continued significant investments that will strengthen Lebanon’s ability to 
provide peace, stability, and prosperity to its citizens, assuming planned FY 201 1 activities are able 
to proceed. Funds will be used to strengthen the Lebanese Armed Forces (LAF), the Internal 
Security Forces (ISF), and national- and local-level governing institutions that promote security 
and extend quality services to all Lebanese, while increasing economic opportunities for the 
poorest segments of society. This assistance promotes the U.S. strategic goals in Lebanon of 
supporting Lebanon’s viability as an independent and sovereign democracy capable of responding 
to the needs of its citizens, while countering the undue influence of extremist elements in the 
country and from regional actors. Any changes to the proposed programs in L.cbanon due to of the 
current political environment will be discussed in consultation with Congress. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

238,300 

238,300 

* 

232,.300 

Economic Support Fund 

109,000 

109.000 


100,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

100,000 

100,000 


100,000 

International Military Education and Training 

2,500 

2,500 

* 

2,500 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

20,000 

20,000 

* 

25,000 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrorisin, Demining and 
Related Programs 

6,X(M) 

6,800 

* 

4,800 






Nun-War Supplemental ’ 

0 

0 


V'*'' 0 

TOTAL ‘yK, . ' 

238,300 

238,300 

* 

232,300 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 






l.chanon 
I Peace and 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


4.8 Environment 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


Lebanon 


1 Peace and Security 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1.4 Counter-Narcotics 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

2 Cuverning .lustly and Ocmoci atically 

2.5,384 

* 

31.800 

2. i Rule of Law and Human Rights 

13,733 

* 

1 6,220 

2.2 Good Governance 

5,102 

* 

7,720 

23 Political Uompetilion and Coiesensus-Biiilding 

577 

* 

1,220 

2.4 Civil Society 

5,977 

* 

6,640 

.3 Investing In People 

48,135 

• • • , * 

50,242 

3.1 Health 

1 1 ,099 

* 

16,720 

3.2 Education 

37,036 

* 

33,522 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

0 

* 

0 

4 Economic Growth 

35,476 


17,958 

4.1 Macroeconomie Foundation for Growth 

9,077 

* 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1 ,077 

* 

1,720 

4.5 Agriculture 

16,019 

* 

9,349 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

7,726 

* 

3,189 

4.8 Environment 

1,577 

* 

3,700 

of which: Objective 6 i 

5,095 



4,348 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1 .825 


* 

1,000 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,270 


* 

3,348 


Peace and Security 

U.S. funding is requested to continue to strengthen the legitimate security organizations in the 
country: the LAP and FSF. U.S. assistance supports the full implementation of UNSCR 1701, 
which calls for Lebanon to extend its authority and exercise its sovereignty over all Lebanese 
territory. Funding will modernize, train, and equip the LAF to help it fulfill its role as the sole 
legitimate militaiy force in Lebanon. Specialized training will concentrate on professional 
militaiy education to strengthen LAF junior officers and the noncommissioned officer corps. 
Programs will continue in FY 20 1 2 to strengthen the ISF with training, equipment, and technical 
assistance. New programs will be initiated to support the ISF, the Customs Service, the Surcte 
Gcncralc (immigration), and the LAF border guards in border control through training and the 
provision of equipment. A justice-sector reform project will focus on improving the Lebanese 
prison system and pre-trial detention practices. Technical assistance, supplies, and equipment will 
continue mine-clearing operations in Lebanon. Lebanon maintains an excellent record on end-use 
monitoring of U.S. defense articles, and the United Slates works closely with the security forces on 
a number of critical areas of U.S. interest. Changes in the governance of the security ministries 
could require a reevaluation of current efforts. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): For several years, the U.S. Government has provided 
extensive support to the LAF to upgrade equipment and strengthen capacity with a particular 
emphasis on the Special Forces. FY 2012 funding will shift in emphasis to build the LAF’s 
capacity for border control, and will improve the LAF’s and ISF's capacity to interdict negative 
elements in Lebanon. Support will include in-eountry maintenance, logistics, and tactical training 
teams to familiarize the LAF in use of equipment provided. The Embassy will continue to host 
international-donor coordination meetings to maximize synergy with other donor countries such as 
the United Kingdom (UK) and France, who conduct training and provide some equipment to the 
LAF. 
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International Military and Training OMET): As a means of instilling U.S. professional military 
values for the LAF’s future leaders, the U.S. Government continues to provide military education 
to the junior and noncommissioned officer corps. Assistance will also be used to upgrade the 
LAF’s maintenance and supply management system. While the United States is the only country 
that has provided major support in this area, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and the UK offer related training. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): The Department of State’s 
International Narcotics and Law Enforcement (INL) Bureau will continue to enhance the capacity 
of the ISF as a professional security organization that can extend its operations throughout 
Lebanon. The three components (training, equipping, and facility refurbishment) of the 
U.S. assistance will continue from prior-year efforts. The construction of a new permanent 
training center for the ISF began in FY 201 1 in a joint project with the EU, UK, and the ISF. 
Construction of Phase I (Beirut and Mt. Lebanon) of the ISF Communication System will begin in 
FY 2011, and FY 2012 assistance will allow completion of Phase 11, A comprehensive program to 
help the Lebanese Government control its borders will begin in FY 2011. The program will 
provide training and equipment for the four Lebanese components with a role in border control: the 
Customs Service, the Surete Gcncrale (immigration), the LAF (border patrol), and the ISF 
(investigations). INL will also initiate a prison reform program as part of a justice-sector reform 
project and, starting in FY 2011, will concentrate on guard training and an evaluation of the 
pre-trial detention system in Lebanon. INL will provide antitrafficking support by working to 
improve systems and facilities in the Surete Generale-operaled migrant detention center. The 
European Union (EU), German, French, UK, Gulf state, and Danish Governments are providing 
technical assistance and training for the ISF. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADRI: In FY 20 1 2, funding 
through Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) will continue to focus on developing and building 
Government of Lebanon (GOL) capaeity in eonducting counterterrorism investigations, crisis 
response, critical infrastructure security and VIP protection, and mid- and senior-level leadership 
development. France is providing training to the ISF mobile forces, as well as general training 
across the forces in riot control. Support will continue for the Lebanese Mine Action Center 
(LMAC) for mine-awareness training, mine-detection dogs, demining equipment, and demining 
training. LMAC is the sole responsible entity in Lebanon for mine-removal activities, an issue 
that continues to need attention. In addition, NADR funding will bo used to continue to assist 
Lebanon with drafting comprehensive export control legislation and implementing regulations, 
assist with the adoption of a national control list, and continue assistance with establishing robust 
licensing procedures and processes. Export control and border security funding will underwrite 
training and equipment for enforcement agencies to secure Lebanon’s borders, especially the 
border with Syria. EXBS assistance will maintain focus on enhancing Lebanon’s capacity to halt 
illicit transfers of strategic goods and weapons through its borders and seaports. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

United States funding in Lebanon supports the rule of law and human rights. Programs to 
strengthen the capacity of the ISF are based on Western democratic policing principles, and 
designed to enhance the understanding and implementation of international norms and concepts to 
protect individual human rights. FY 2012 assistance will capitalize on opportunities in national- 
and local-level governing institutions (as they demonstrate an interest in reform) delivering 
services, countering the legacy of skewed economic development, and developing policies that 
benefit all of Lebanon in a participatory manner. Programs and funding for civil society 
organizations (CSOs) will promote transparency, accountability, and good governance in the 
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public and private sectors. Most of the assistance provided to Lebanon is administered through 
United States- or internationally-based nongovernmental organizations in conjunction with the 
central government when appropriate. The outcome of the current political situation could impact 
how the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) coordinates with the new Lebanese 
Government, based on the new Government's actions. 

Economic Support Fund (E SF): USAID will continue to bolster the work of government 
institutions towards becoming more democratic, sovereign, independent, and responsive to 
citizens’ needs through directly supporting essential institutions such as the Lebanese Parliament, 
the judiciary branch of government, local governments, oversight agencies, and CSOs. USAID 
will provide necessary technical assistance and support to free and competitive elections during the 
upcoming Parliamentary elections in 2013. USAID will work with civil society to advocate 
effectively at all levels in the government for reform and to improve service delivery. USAID is 
assessing its democracy and governance activities with a goal of focusing future resources in fewer 
key priority areas, offering the highest potential impact. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE) : U.S. assistance will continue to 
support the 409-hour Basic and Supervisor training courses for the ISF in a comprehensive effort to 
develop the ISF into the most capable police force in the countiy. U.S. assistance for training 
builds their core competencies including concepts of democratic policing and human rights. The 
U.S. Government will greatly c.xpand training started in late 2009 with the ISF on the Community 
Policing Program in Lebanon. The community sciwicc approach to policing is based on the 
cultivation and maintenance of a positive relationship between the police and the citizens of 
Lebanon. 

Investing in People 

In pursuit of this Objective, the U.S. Government will continue to support water supply and 
sanitation improvements, and basic and higher education programming. In the water sector, 
USAID/Lcbanon aims at improving water-resources management through targeted capacity 
building of water-governing institutions, selected water-infrastructure improvements, and 
heightened awareness among water users regarding the need to protect water resources and to 
prevent pollution. In basic education, USAID is one of the largest and key donors working with 
the GOL to address shortcomings in the public education sector. In higher education, assistance 
will provide scholarships to needy students. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): In FY 2012, USAID will continue support in the area of water 
supply and sanitation capacity-building and assistance for high-priority water infrastructure. 
USAID will enable the Litani River Authority to transform itself into an Integrated River Basin 
Management Agency with the resources and capacity to address river pollution issues and optimize 
water resource management USAID is assessing near-term options for immediate water and 
sanitation sector technical assistance, and limited sustainable infrastructure development. Other 
donors providing complementary assistance in this sector include the F,U, Germany, Italy, France, 
and the European Investment Bank. 

USAID will continue to addrc.ss student achievement in Lebanon’s public schools through physical 
repairs and provision of classroom equipment, in-service teacher training, and extracurricular 
activities. USAID’s assistance complements programs of other donors including the EU, France, 
and the World Bank. Scholarship assistance will continue to be made available to two American 
schools (primary and secondary education) in Lebanon, Programming started in FY 2010 will 
provide scholarships through targeted universities to economically disadvantaged students, and 
will expand outreach to students throughout Lebanon. 
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Economic Growth 

The United States is encouraging Lebanon to rebuild and modernize its economy and strengthen its 
productive sectors by providing technical assistance and financial investments. Assistance will be 
used to continue building the capacity of the economic environment, and strengthening support for 
critical reforms will ensure sustainability of these changes. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): USAID’s Economic Growth portfolio will continue to focus on 
promoting economic opportunity and stabilization in the country’s poorest areas, particularly 
peri-urban and rural areas, where per capita incomes stand at less than 4 dollars a day. USAID will 
work to enhance the competitiveness of selected agribusiness and tourism value chains and 
capitalize on opportunities to facilitate a business-enabling environment and ease access to finance 
for Lebanon’s entrepreneurs. Funding will continue for the agricultural value-chain development 
program initiated in FY 2011. The EU and the United Nations offer agricultural policy support to 
the Ministry of Agriculture; USAID projects will complement these efforts with a focus on 
developing the private sector. USAID programs will address the loss of wooded areas of 
Lebanon’s forests by supporting indigenous tree planting and the planting of fruit-bearing trees in 
an effort to support ccotourism and sustainable forestry. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Central Command does an internal Quadrennial 
Defense Review of resource requirements for requests for all programs worldwide. In FY 2011, 
the Embassy’s Office of Defense Cooperation developed, through a joint military commission with 
the LAF, milestones to evaluate U.S. support to the LAF and its impact. While anecdotal 
indications arc that FMF support has had a positive impact in strengthening LAF capacity, these 
milestones, and a quarterly review with the LAF committee, will support funding requests for 
FY 2012 and beyond and demonstrate GOL/LAF accountability. Performance for NADR funds is 
assessed at the training level by regional staff, measuring the number of officers trained to course 
standards. Operational success, a subjective category, is harder to measure, but the Embassy and 
the GOL review field successes and host assessment teams throughout the programmed assistance. 
Performance monitoring for the fNCLE-fundcd ISF training programs is multi-layered. At the 
conclusion of every training course, trainees complete course evaluation forms, which are analyzed 
to locate program shortcomings and improve course content. An extensive evaluation of the entire 
INL training program will be completed in FY 2011; this will serve as the basis for program 
improvements and will provide a roadmap for training program sustainability with the ISF. 
Evaluation of equipment support to the ISF is verified through cnd-usc monitoring. 

In FY 2010, USAID/Lcbanon launched a new $5 million, 5-year (2010-14) program for 
Monitoring and Evaluation (M&E) to establish a comprehensive performance management, 
monitoring, and reporting system. This M&E contract will help the mission streamline and 
standardize partner reporting as part of the Mission-wide Performance Management Plan, establish 
an integrated web-based Management Information System/Geographic Information System, 
strengthen field monitoring of the country program, and conduct special studies and evaluations. 
In addition to a recent assessment on the financial sector, USAID will also launch a democracy and 
governance assessment and a water sector assessment, to be conducted in early FY 201 1, to guide 
programming in these sectors. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Building on the 
lap’s development of a five-year plan in calendar year 20 10 and the Joint Military Review of eight 
critical capabilities for the LAP in FY 2011, there arc now mechanisms and metrics to gauge the 
rate and level of the LAF’s progress in FY 2012. This will also serve as the foundation for 
developing the FY 2013 and future Budget requests. The Embassy and DS/ATA, through liaison 
exchange and formal assessment and evaluation with the ISF, provided information needed to 
develop a country assistance plan in FY 2010. This plan will serve as the framework for 
identifying training needs and funding required for FY 201 1 and beyond. Survey responses from 
ISF trainees have a direct impact on the FY 2012 budget and planning process. The Embassy has 
a detailed end-use monitoring program, and these positive reports have a direct impact on 
development of the FY 2012 Budget request. 

Budget allocations for democracy and governance (DG) programming will be guided by the 
FY 201 1 DG assessment that will prioritize DG subsectors with the greatest potential to enable 
Lebanon to move beyond its current government system of confcssionalism to a system that 
considers domestic allies and opponents of democratic refonn, the potential for impact, linkages to 
strategic objectives, and constituencies created from past USAID programs. The water sector 
assessment will determine programming priorities for continuing assistance in the water (potable 
and irrigation) and wastewater sectors of Lebanon, based on a comprehensive analysis of 
infrastructure status, governance structure, policy environment, institutional capacity, and the 
enabling environment. In Economic Growth, the new flagship S40-45 million Lebanon Industry 
Value Chain Development project will determine specific priorities in the agribusiness value chain 
by upgrading chains, based on a complete assessment of the rural economy to be conducted within 
the first 6 months of the program. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Assisting the LAF to finalize a comprehensive 
five-year strategy will provide milestones and targets for the LAF to meet and clearly articulate the 
requirements for future budgetary requests. INCLF, programs will continue to address the eritical 
work of the ISF to combat destabilizing actors within Lebanon, especially in those areas controlled 
by Hizballah and within the Palestinian refugee camps. Greater acceptance within Lebanese 
society of the competence and professionalism of the ISF will be a major factor in evaluating 
effectiveness of the INL program and the continued support for this program. This will be 
measured through regular polling of Lebanese citizens. 

The largest programmatic impacts of the FY 2012 funding request arc anticipated in basic 
education and agribusiness. Basic education success will be measured through improvement on 
student achievement by measuring grade-level completion rates. The second significant impact 
will be seen in the agricultural value chain and rural development activities through enhancing 
private sector competitiveness and increasing income generation opportunities for Lebanese. 
Success will be measured through increased revenue in selected value chains assisted by USAID. 
These two impacts (education and income) provide opportunities for Lebanese as alternatives to the 
lure of extremism. 
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Libya 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

At the time this document went to print. United States foreign assistance programs in Libya had 
been put on hold. U.S. foreign assistance to Libya has been limited and focused on bolstering 
Libya’s commitments to renouncing weapons of mass destruction, combating the rapidly-growing 
terrorist threat posed by al Qaeda in the region, and promoting professional and effective law 
enforcement and military services that respect international norms and practices. Given the 
current violence and instability, ongoing assistance programs are on hold, and all future assistance 
is under review. The FY 2012 request, therefore, represents prior planning based on past 
engagements. Congress will be consulted as changes are required to the plans for FY 2012. 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Morocco 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Government of Morocco (GOM)’s ability to pursue political reform effectively and address the 
challenges of a youthful population that lacks jobs, quality education, and access to its government 
is critical for maintaining stability in this Muslim nation, a long-time strategic ally of the 
United States. Economic inequality, coupled with political marginalization, lead these youth to 
view the national government with skepticism, apathy, and occasionally, anger. Alleviating the 
conditions that lead to disaffection and violent extremism is a high GOM priority, and 
U.S. assistance to Morocco emphasizes youth participation as a crosscutting theme, 

U.S. assistance focuses on supporting the reform-oriented GOM and building institutional capacity 
to meet the challenges of its growing youth population in the areas of democracy, educational 
opportunities, and economic growth. 
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($ in thousands) 
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Peace and Security 

Morocco continues to be a stable ally and partner of the United States in an often-troubled region. 
Political, diplomatic, and security cooperation is extensive. Morocco is a crucial regional 
counterterrorism partner for the United States, including against al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb, 
and it actively supports the Administration’s nonproliferation agenda. Excellent 
military-to-military ties feature regular joint exercises and military sales totaling more than $3 
billion. Those transfers deepen ties and promote a more modern military. The United 
Nations-sponsored Western Sahara negotiations, renewed in 2007, are both key to and dependent 
on improved Algeria-Moroccan relations, but progress on both Maghreb integration and resolving 
the Western Sahara situation has proven elusive. 

Development Assistance IDAl: FY 20 1 2 funds will be used to promote the U.S, Agency for 
International Development (USAID)’s Countering Violent Extremism strategy. The main 
challenge to be addressed is an enabling environment in Morocco that could promote support for 
violent extremism. Activities will target Morocco’s disaffected youth and focus on the 
socioeconomic and political drivers for extremism while reducing their vulnerability to extremist 
ideology. The programs will be sustainable through an emphasis on building and 
institutionalizing a model of collaboration among local stakeholders to address the needs of at-risk 
youth. Programming will increase the capacity of youth-serving organizations and relevant public 
institutions to reach out to and facilitate positive engagement for at-risk youth. USAID will 
provide at-risk youth with training in personal leadership, life skills, and economic empowerment. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl: Morocco is a key partner nation in supporting the 
U.S. strategic goal of enhancing U.S. access and interoperability throughout the African continent. 
The United States and Morocco share an interest in regional security in Africa and beyond, as 
manifested in Moroccan participation in peacekeeping efforts. 

In 2006, Morocco began a renewed modernization of its armed forces to keep pace with modem 
security needs. FY 2012 FMF funds will continue to promote regional stability by providing 
assistance to the GOM to sustain existing U.S. -origin equipment, refurbish Excess Defense 
Articles, and enhance the logistics and maintenance capacity of the GOM. By financially 
supporting the sustainment of these systems, the U.S. Government will ensure U.S. armed forces’ 
ability to engage for the coming decades. This will allow the United States to seize an important 
opportunity to exert a positive influence on reform in Morocco and support peace and security in all 
of North Africa. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: IMET funds will support training to 
educate, professionalize, and influence Moroccan military leaders. The exposure of Moroccan 
military officers to all levels of U.S. military training programs has led to a force structure similar 
to that of the U.S. Air Force, aiding in fulfilling many security assistance objectives involving 
country access, including the recent decision to modernize the Royal Moroccan Air force with 
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U.S. aircraft. The Moroccan military offers a significant multiplier for U.S. initiatives to promote 
regional stability on the African continent through militaiy education. The Moroccan military 
trains several other African and European militaries in their schools and training facilities. As 
such, FY 2012 IMET funds for U.S. Professional Military Education courses give the United States 
a unique opportunity to influence not only the Moroccan Armed Forces, but also other militaries in 
the region as well. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): The Department of State Bureau 
of International Narcotics and Law Fjiforccmcnt Affairs (INL), with INCLE funding, supports 
Morocco’s effort to modernize border enforcement operations to counter the growing threat posed 
by transnational criminal organizations, and strengthen the capacity of police and customs officials 
to collect and analyze forensic evidence. Programs focus on providing curriculum development 
support, training, and equipment for customs, police, and gendarmes who play a security role along 
the land and maritime borders; training in collection and use of DNA and other forensic evidence; 
and forensic laboratory design and support. Longer-term objectives of these projects include 
improving Morocco’s ability to combat transnational threats and strengthening 
United Statcs-Morocco relations. 

Nonproliferation, A nti terrorism. Demining, and R e lated Programs (NADRI: The United States, 
through the Antiterrorism Assistance program, is helping Morocco enhance its counterterrorism 
capabilities by providing training in computer and information technology forensics, canine 
explosives detection, and explosive device disposal to both the national police and gendarmes. 

The Moroccan law-enforcement agencies have demonstrated themselves capable of absorbing and 
institutionalizing the training provided by the United States. The ability to detect and investigate 
terrorist activity at the law enforcement level will complement the successes shown by the 
Moroccan intelligence services, which disrupted seven terrorist cells in calendar year 2010 and 
early 2011. 

The Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) Program directly supports Morocco’s 
efforts to comply with international obligations, including those under UNSCR 1 540, which calls 
for states to establish controls to prevent proliferation, including passing necessary laws and 
adopting effective enforcement methods, while contributing to the security interests of the 
international community at large. It helps Morocco in strengthening its strategic trade control 
systems and border control capabilities to help prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) and their delivery systems, as well as transfers of related materials, dual-use 
items, and conventional weapons to terrorists, rogue states, and other end-users of concern. EXBS 
funding continues to be a key element in U.S. engagement with the GOM aimed at improving both 
its concrete and procedural capacities to interdict WMD that could be transported through 
Morocco’s seaports and border crossings. 

doverning Justly and Democratically 

Principle challenges to the citizens of Morocco include finding avenues for directly influencing 
public policy and ensuring government responsiveness to their needs - both of which arc critical to 
Morocco’s stability and capacity to confront terrorism. 

Development Assistance (DA): USAID programs support the OOM’s reforms to build the 
capacity of civil society, political parties, and elected local governments to provide a venue for 
increased citizen participation, particularly by youth. Strengthening civil-society capacity will 
increase demands on local governments and encourage more effective performance by other 
governing institutions. At the same time, support will be provided to local governments, political 
parties, and judicial institutions to enable them to engage better with citizens, respond to demands. 
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become more transparent and accountable, and improve their performance. Significant efforts 
will be placed on increasing the participation of women and youth in governance. 

With FY 2012 funds, the nile-of-law program will focus on juvenile justice and training a more 
professional judicial sector. This will include piloting efforts to support alternatives to prison and 
assisting Moroccan judicial institutions to revise their training curriculum to allow specialization 
and to provide continuing legal education. 

In FY 2012, the local governance program will continue to focus on four areas: increasing citizen 
participation in local governance; enhancing local government’s performance, specifically local 
government’s ability to provide better services to citizens; encouraging increased accountability 
and transparency in local governance; and supporting increased devolution and dcconccntration of 
authority. Training programs will build the capacity of newly elected officials, particularly 
elected women, to increase their understanding of the new decentralization reforms. This will 
include piloting and replicating tools to engage women and youth in local governance, encouraging 
the development of innovative procedures and rules that enhance participatory practices that would 
engage women and youth, and strengthening the capacity of communal and regional elected 
officials, particularly elected women, to establish formal mechanisms of consultation. 

The political-party program will strengthen relationships between party headquarters and local 
offices, as well as improve the connections between various party structures such as groups 
promoting the rights and women and youth. This program will also allow the parties to increase 
their interaction with members and constituents at the local level and to professionalize their 
operations and capacities further. 

The civil society advocacy program will continue to target directly civil society organizations 
(CSOs) engaged in four major focus areas; civic action, marginalized youth, local governance, and 
community participation in education quality. The primary emphasis will be on urban and 
peri-urban areas, where youth are at greater risk and urbanization brings challenges to 
decentralized local governance. The program^will work with CSOs and youth associations to 
introduce innovative approaches to dealing with marginalized young populations, support 
networking and advocacy to generate greater local and national attention and commitment to the 
needs of youth, and identify and respond to their constituents’ needs and invest in the public arena. 
The program will also work with local governments to develop civil society participation in local 
development planning, service delivery, and urban issues, and support the collaboration between 
school and community to improve the quality of education. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEt: INL supports Morocco’s 
improvement of the legal and criminal justice system using INCLE funds. Programs will assist the 
Moroccan Government to develop alternative sentencing mechanisms for youth in lieu of prison 
time, training judges focused on juvenile justice, promoting best practices in prison management, 
and training staff in prisons and juvenile detention facilities. Longer-term objectives of these 
projects include strengthening justice-sector integrity and anticorruption efforts, improving access 
to justice for the public but especially for youth, increasing the capacity of Moroccan judicial 
institutions to apply existing legislation in the conduct of their duties, and improving Morocco’s 
judicial and correctional system in order to counter the threat of extremism, especially among 
juveniles. 
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Investing in People 

In FY 2012, USAID programming under the Investing in People Objective will improve education 
quality with a new focus on middle schools, where repetition and dropout rates for both boys and 
girls remains high. Improving the quality of education will require more and better-trained 
teachers; USAID’s support to teacher training institutes and youth-serving organizations, both 
governmental and nongovernmental, will provide more relevant and higher quality education for 
both in-school and out-of-school youth. USAID’s education program has 2 areas of focus: 
students in middle school in danger of dropping out or repeating grades, and out-of-school youth 
between the ages of 1 5 and 24 who lack the skills to enter the workforce. These activities will 
improve the Ministry of F.diication’s capacity to provide higher-quality education to Morocco’s 
youth. Additionally, USAID programs will equip both in-school and out-of-school youth with the 
skills to engage fully in Moroccan society, promoting youth as a national asset and reducing the 
likelihood of youth becoming a destabilizing force. 

Development Assistance (DA): USAID’s program to improve education for in-school youth will 
build upon the previous strategies under which U.S. programs piloted several highly successful 
projects improving education quality and relevance with strong community involvement 
components. In FY 2012, USAID will work to: 

• Improve quality in the formal education system through a nationwide program to enhance 
capacity and content offerings in the teacher training institutes that provide both 
pre-service and in-service training for middle school teachers 

• Provide training for school leaders to enhance education quality in classrooms and to 
support community involvement in education quality issues 

• Link with a cross-sector component of the civil-society advocacy program conducted 
under the Governing Justly and Democratically Objective to promote community 
involvement in school quality issues on the local level 

The out-of-school youth education activity will expand educational opportunities for marginalized 
youth who never enrolled in school or dropped out without adequate basic education skills to 
continue their education or find employment. This program will increase social capital among 
youth, promote active participation in civil society, and enhance employment potential for this 
vulnerable demographic group through providing training in basic education, entrepreneurship, and 
employability, FY 2012 funds will be used to: 

• Build the institutional capacity of existing youth-serving organizations (both governmental 
and nongovernmental) so they wiil provide better, demand-driven, educational services 
including an array of high-quality educational opportunities to youth in their environments 

• Increase accc.ss to a variety of demand-driven educational opportunities including basic 
education competencies, information technologies, language skills, entrepreneurship, and 
employability training. The program will also teach life skills like critical thinking, 
teamwork, problem solving, and communication 

Economic Growth 

The mandate for USAID/Morocco’s economic growth program is to reduce barriers to trade and 
investment in Morocco through increased engagement in targeted regions. USAID will promote 
sustained increases in industry productivity and grow businesses. Given the unique context of 
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Morocco, balanced economic growth requires incorporating environmental issues and trends into 
all facets of decision-making, including climate change, environmental degradation, and water 
scarcity. As a result, USAID emphasi 2 es the adoption of new technologies for more efficient 
resource use, rethinking business models to value conservation, and investing in new approaches to 
industrial design, production, and the treatment of waste. In FY 2012, the United States will focus 
on interventions in the following areas; 

• Reducing transactions costs for businesses investing in Morocco 

• Promoting more efficient water use in the agriculture sector 

• Advancing innovation (leading to efficiency and/or upgrading) at key points in the value 
chain 

• Improving training and utilization of Morocco’s human resources 

Development Assistance (DA): Since its inception in 2009, the Morocco Economic 
Competitiveness Program was designed to deliver tangible results via three crosscutting 
components: improving the economic enabling environment, sustainably managing the nation’s 
scarce water resources for agriculture, and promoting workforce development. In FY 2012, 
USAID will continue supporting GOM initiatives that improve the business climate, including 
simplifying administrative and regulatory procedures to encourage investments, creating a business 
innovation center, supporting selected host-government institutions with trade capacity-building 
technical assistance, and managing the deployment of the web-based c-invest application. 
Similarly, activities will focus on the transition to more efficient irrigation systems, reusing treated 
wastewater for agriculture, and the development of an agricultural price information system for 
farmers. The program will work with stakeholders in workforce development to deliver targeted 
training based on rigorous mapping of the needs of employers. 

The program will increase the participation of the Moroccan private sector in pilot activities under 
the “grants under contracf’ mechanism. To achieve this goal, USAID is investing in a robust 
program of training, capacity building, and outreach and communications to the private sector and 
the nongovernmental-organization community. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

U.S. assistance actively supports the implementation of a Millennium Challenge Corporation 
(MCC) Compact focused on poverty reduction through targeted investments in agriculture, 
fisheries, and enterprise creation. The 5-year, $698 million compact with the GOM started in 
2008. The program increases productivity in high potential sectors through investments in fmit 
tree productivity and small-scale fisheries. Additional investments in financial services, business 
skills, literacy, and vocational training will support small-business growth in these sectors. 

The $300 million fruit-tree productivity project builds on the success of USAID’s Integrated 
Agribusiness and Agriculture program, and is a fundamental part of Morocco’s agricultural 
strategy. The Financial Services Project also disbursed over $ 1 9 million of the $25 million in loan 
to .laida, a microfinance investment fund that helps Moroccan microfinance institutions increase 
lending to microentrepreneurs. In addition, the $30 million functional literacy and vocational 
training follows the approach of USAID’s widely acclaimed Advancing Learning and 
Employability for a Better Future program. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Mo n itoriim and Evaluation: As of FY 2010, all of USAID/Morocco’s programs 
have a new suite of Performance Management Plans (PMPs) and completed Data Quality Analysis 
in early FY 201 1 . The PMPs arc being used to plan and manage the process of monitoring, 
evaluating, and reporting towards achieving USAID assistance objectives. The PMPs track 
relevant indicators and arc modified to reflect realities on the ground as implementation moves 
forward. USAID activity managers perform day-to-day monitoring, and two semiannual. 
Mission-wide portfolio reviews identify successes and challenges in meeting targets. Portfolio 
reviews and PMP tracking inform Mission management of results and allow for adjustments in 
implementation. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: An emphasis has 
also been placed on performing internal and external mid-program evaluations and summativc 
evaluations to document lessons learned and best practices, as well as to improve methodologies in 
various sectors. USAID is designing new programming with the aid of multiple internal and 
external analyses, and is using a new approach to monitoring and evaluation that includes 
developing evaluation questions and monitoring plans with future evaluators to ensure that the 
necessary information will bo collected properly. Additionally, information from evaluations and 
assessments will be included in the overall budget allocation decision-making process to ensure 
that funds arc being used effectively to achieve improved results. 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: In FY 2010. USAID/Morocco commissioned a 
major outcome evaluation of USAID’s political party strategy in order to assure that new programs 
on political competition and consensus-building were based upon best practices and lessons 
learned. To inform future programming designed to help youth enter the labor market in 
Morocco, an assessment focused on employers and employees in specific target regions was 
undertaken. The assessment examined labor market trends and workforce access, particularly for 
new entrants with low-level skills, and helped the Mission to develop an inventory of necessary 
educational and other qualifications that youth require to access jobs. 7'his assessment considered 
recent economic developments, both global and Morocco-specific, as well as projected labor 
market trends that will affect workforce needs over the next 5 to 1 0 years. 
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Oman 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Oman focuses on combating terrorism and protecting the critical 
shipping lanes off its coasts. Oman, which is strategically located on a key naval passage through 
which 40 percent of the world’s exported oil shipments passes, relies heavily on foreign assistance 
to ensure that this critical sea lane remains open to naval vessels and eommercial traffic. Funding 
further enhances Oman’s ability to combat terrorism by strengthening its capability to monitor and 
control its borders, while improving interoperability of the Omani military with U.S. forces. 
Assistance also helps ensure the continued readiness of Omani airbases and other military facilities 
for use by the United States to support ongoing actions in the Department of Defense’s Central 
Command (CENTCOM) area of operations, as well as antipiracy efforts off its own coast and the 
coasts of Yemen and Somalia. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

AD.tUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

12,028 

12,028 

. ' 


Foreign Military Financing 

8,848 

8,848 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

1,.525 

1 ,525 

* 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,655 

1,655 

* 

1,500 









^ * 


TOTi^ C ' - -’iff'-? ‘ 1 



12,651^ 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Oman 


* 

t2,6S0 

1 Peace and Security i 1 



12,650 

Foreign Military Financing | i 

8,848 



^ 1 C<^UTiteF-Termris:m 


* 

0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

9,500 

1 nternational Military Education and Tmtehig 

Inlini .i^wtc.4 w.). 


IA51) 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Secunly Sector Reform 

1,525 

* 

1,650 





1.1 Counter-Ten'orism 

655 

* 

500 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

1,000 

* 

1,000 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Onian ' ' 

I2.II2N 

is 

12,650 

1 Peace and Security 

12.028 

* 

12,650 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

3,75.f 


500 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

1,000 

* 

1 ,000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retbmi 

7.275 

* 

1 1,150 


Peace and Security 

Foreign Military Financing fFMFk U.S, assistance will encourage continued cooperation in 
promoting stability and security in the Gulf region while allowing Oman to maintain a credible 
military capable of operation with U.S. forces. Funds will help ensure the continued readiness of 
Omani airbases and other military facilities to support ongoing actions by CENTCOM, as well as 
antipiracy efforts off the coasts of Yemen, Somalia, and, most recently, Oman itself Assistance 
will further be used for the acquisition of defense equipment and associated training that will 
increase Oman's ability to preserve its sovereignty and combat transnational threats, 

U.S, assistance will strengthen Oman’s ability to protect its long and porous land borders and its 
2,000-kilomctcr coastline against potential terrorists and other criminals. Funds will provide 
equipment and training to improve border and maritime surveillance, detection, and interdiction, 
including along Oman’s frontiers with Yemen and Iran. Oman devotes substantial resources to its 
national security, and has made major defense equipment purchases with its own funds, the 
acquisition of which limits its ability to fund less-high-profile yet as-csscntial programs. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): U.S. assistance for military education and 
training bolsters Omani interagency cooperation on security matters. It covers a broad range of 
areas including maritime operations, English language instruction, and technical and logistical 
issues. U.S.-funded training highlights the importance of a strong, cooperative relationship with 
the United States, and it increases Oman’s value as a military partner by enhancing interoperability 
and coordination with U.S. forces and by reinforcing democratic principles of civilian control of 
the military. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Deminini;. and Related Programs (NADRf : U.S. assistance 
strengthens Oman’s ability to create barriers to the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD), advanced conventional weapons, and their dclivciy systems through a cooperative 
program to establish a strategic trade control system in Oman. In addition, assistance programs 
help strengthen Oman’s aniilerrorism training capabilities. Funds will provide training and 
equipment for Omani police and customs to improve their inspection and detection capabilities, 
assist in developing both a risk-analysis and national targeting system, and provide technical 
support for the adoption and implementation of a comprehensive export control list and related 
licensing regulations. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorina and Evaluation: The Embassy monitors and analyzes U.S. assistance to 
ensure that Oman makes good use of U.S. funds. Embassy analysis is used to identify FMF 
purchases and IMET educational opportunities that meet Oman-specific objectives and broader 
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regional goals. Oman has a strong record of good governance, accountability, and transparency. 
Oman has consistently used U.S. assistance to pursue objectives that promote regional stability, 
security, and interoperability with the United States. U.S. assistance also allows the United States 
to build relationships with a nation that is secure and stable in an unstable region. Oman’s 
judicious use of U.S. assistance allows for strategic planning and budgeting for future funds. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Using FMF funds, 
the Oman Coast Guard has purchased Mark V patrol craft, the Air Force of Oman has acquired 
airport runway-support equipment and U.S. navigational aids, and Oman’s premier 
counterterrorism force has obtained substantial quantities of top-quality night-vision devices. 
These purchases directly enhance Oman’s capability to deter Somali piracy, secure Oman from 
transnational terrorism, and encourage greater Omani involvement in regional stability. The 
Oman Army has also allocated FMF funding for U.S. training of its personnel, which demonstrates 
Oman’s commitment to work with U.S. counterparts. 

Technical and Professional Military Education training strengthens the United States-Oman 
relationship by increasing Oman’s knowledge of the U.S. military. Training also facilitates 
U.S. access to Omani facilities and military leadership at all levels, a process that builds 
relationships and familiarity. 

Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) programming has equipped Omani border and 
security officials with the capability and skills to identify and interdict WMD items and their 
delivery systems if they enter or transit Oman. Specifically, programming has raised the capacity 
of Omani border and security officials to use sophisticated electronic inspection equipment to 
identify cargo and ship-borne threats. Equipment donations and associated training have enabled 
Omani Customs officials quickly to identify and categorize radioactive substances to allow seizure 
of terrorist-related material. EXBS training facilitates U.S. access to Oman customs at the highest 
levels, a point that repeatedly proves invaluable on shared security and policy issues. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Embassy Muscat expects the greatest impact of 
assistance will be enhanced interoperability between United States and Omani forces. There will 
also be enhanced Omani capacity to promote regional security and confront transnational threats. 
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Tunisia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. foreign assistance to Tunisia has centered around the Peace and Security Objective, and, to 
date, has been focused on enhancing the Tunisian military's ability to improve its capabilities to 
apprehend terrorist elements and combat smuggling. Regional programs like the Middle East 
Partnership Initiative also address other program areas. 

As Tunisia struggles to establish a stable democratic political system and to address the economic 
challenges that led to the overthrow of the Ben Ali regime on January 1 4, 20 1 1 , U.S. foreign 
assistance will be crucial to encourage economic development and democratic refonn for a more 
prosperous and stable Tunisia, as well as to provide the security necessary to enable reforms to take 
place. This Budget request was initially prepared before the change in leadership. The 
U.S. Government will review how its assistance can best support these goals, and will consult with 
Congress on needed changes to programs. 

The Tunisian militai^’s focus on internal security in the aftermath of the revolution has left its 
borders far more vulnerable to outside infdtration of terrorists, and the dissolution of the parts of the 
Interior Ministry closest to the fomicr regime has likely affected the Tunisian Government’s ability 
to identify and act against internal threats. U.S. foreign assistance has helped the Tunisian 
military enhance its capabilities to apprehend indigenous and transnational terrorist elements and 
combat smuggling. Assistance will help the militai^ keep its aging U.S, equipment working and 
provide an increase in capabilities, particularly in the area of intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADltlSf il) TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

22,150 



6,575 

Economic Support Fund 

2,000 

2,000 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

1 8,000 

18,000 


4,900 

Inlernalional Military Education and Training 

1 ,950 

1 ,945 

* 

1,675 

Nonproliferation, Anltlerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

200 

0 

* 

0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

22,150 

21,945 

* 

6,575 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Tunisia 

21,945 

* 

6,575 

I Peace and Security 

19,945 


6,575 

Foreign Military Financing 


* 

4,900 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

7,500 

* 

.2.000 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

10,500 


1.900 

International Military Education and Training 

, 1.945 



I.l Counter-Terrorism 

1.000 

* 

775 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

945 

* 

900 

2 Governing Justly and Democraticaliy 


* 

iiiiiilli 

Economic Support Fund 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


4= 


2.2 Good Governance 


4: 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 


4s 

0 

3 Investing in l^tople , ,, --.''ttfftS-- 


* 

0 

Economic Support Fund 


' * 

p 

3.2 Education 

500 

4= 

0 

4 1 i-oiioiiii.' Qrowtii 

1.(KH) 

* 

II 

lioimmi. Supportftnra Ws- " 

MKN) 

* 

11 

4.5 Agriculture 

250 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

250 

* 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

250 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

250 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Tuni$ia ' 

21^945 


6,575 

1 Peace and Security 

19.945 


' 6,5J5 



* 

3,775 


■BEES 

♦ 


£-<^yerl^'‘^aQ3t-iiiM'Sl£^M^r'adcatty 

mmm 

* 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

150 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

150 

45 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

200 

* 

0 


500 


* 

0 

3.2 Education 

500 

4= 

0 

4 FaNmomic Griwih 

1,000 



11 

4.5 Agriculture 

250 

4s 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

250 

4= 

0 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

250 

4s 

0 

4.8 Environment 

250 

45 

0 


Peace and Security 

The Maghreb faces a continuing regional terrorist threat, particularly from al Qaeda in the Islamic 
Maghreb (AQIM). The revolution in Tunisia, together with the revolution in Egypt, and the 
spreading instability in Libya and Algeria, will only increase the risk of cross-border and domestic 
terrorism as Islamic terrorists seek to take advantage of the current instability to establish their 
vision of an Islamic state. Tunisia, widely perceived as a friend to the United States, and where a 
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moderate brand of Islam and state secularism have predominated, will remain a potentially 
attractive target for AQIM and other terrorist groups. Continued U.S. foreign assistance to 
support and enhance Tunisia’s counterterrorism and border security capabilities is essential. The 
Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership also operates programs in Tunisia. 

Foreign Military Financina ( FMF~): FY 2012 FMF funds will be u.scd to support new equipment 
provided by the Department of Defense under Section 1206 authority, such as ground surveillance 
radars and unmanned aerial vehicles provided with peacekeeping operations funding. The 
equipment procured and supported with FMF is critical to the Tunisian military’s ability to conduct 
its border security and counterterrorism support missions. 

The objective over the next five years is to increase Tunisia's ability to rapidly detect, identify, and 
defeat extremists as they enter Tunisia. Supporting Tunisian procurement and maintenance of 
U.S. equipment also helps ensure a long-tcnn close relationship with Tunisia, and will increase the 
ability of the two countries to work together in Joint operations and exercises in the future. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET ): IMET funding will help the United States 
strengthen relations with the senior leadership of the Tunisian military through senior professional 
military education courses. In the long term, IMET will help enhance United States-Tunisian 
military cooperation by developing relations with the junior and noncommissioned officers who 
will lead the military for the next 1 0 to 30 years through a variety of professional military education 
and technical courses. Tunisia also plans to expand rapidly the use of English in its forces, and 
will continue to send large numbers of English language instructors to training in the United States. 
Beyond the mutual understanding of English, the IMET courses also provide a common 
understanding of military terminology at all echelons that will support future interoperability 
between the United States and Tunisian militaries. The IMET program also perfonns a public 
diplomacy function by countering negative media portrayals of the United States. Nearly every 
course includes blocks of instruction and field trips to learn about democracy, civil-military 
relations, human rights, and an independent judiciary. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The Embassy took stops to evaluate programmatic and 
financial performance in FY 2010, when the bulk of allocated FMF was committed to the 
maintenance and repair of existing U.S.-origin equipment, particularly helicopters, C-1 30 tran.sport 
aircraft, wheeled transportation vehicles, maritime ships, advanced communications equipment, 
ammunition, and small-caliber weapons. The key mechanism for evaluation of financial 
performance is the Financial Management Review (FMR) conducted annually by the Embassy, the 
Defense Security Cooperation Agency, and the Tunisian Ministry of Defense. The Joint Military 
Commission and the Annual Planning Conference provide broader insight into the effectiveness of 
U.S. assistance as it relates to U.S. strategic objectives. In addition, the Embassy’s Office of 
Security Cooperation is constantly evaluating the performance of the program through frequent 
meetings and visits with the Tunisian military. 

Use of Performance Infonnation to Inform Budact and Programmatic Choices: The FMR process 
provided information to inform budget and programmatic choices for FY 201 1 and beyond. 
Looking ahead, FY 2012 FMF will continue to support existing U.S.-origin equipment, enhance 
border security and counterterrorism capabilities, and upgrade and modernize existing U.S.-origin 
equipment. 

Relationship Between Budact and Performance: Tunisia’s FMF is used to maintain a baseline 
sustainability of U.S.-origin equipment with spare parts and maintenance services to ensure the 
Tunisian Armed Forces arc combat-capable. 
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West Bank and Gaza 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

To achieve a two-state solution as part of a comprehensive regional peace, the U.S. Government is 
matching its political and diplomatic efforts with its efforts to support Palestinian Authority (PA) 
goals of building institutions, creating the conditions for a strong private-sector-driven economy, 
and strengthening the civil society of a future Palestinian state. U.S. Government support for the 
PA and the Palestinian people in the West Bank and Gaza focuses on five core areas: 

• Ensuring the PA’s fiscal viability 

• Strengthening public institutions 

• Developing the PA’s capacity to provide security and rule of law 

• Fostering privatc-sector-lod growth 

• Meeting humanitarian needs 

To achieve our goals in these core areas, the U.S. Government will continue to utilize bilateral 
Economic Support Funds (ESF) and International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 
(INCLE) assistance, in addition to assistance through the Middle East Partnership Initiative, the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) Conflict Mitigation and Management 
reconciliation programs, and contributions to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) through the Department of State’s Bureau of 
Population, Refugees, and Migration. In addition, the FY 2012 request is aligned with the 
objectives outlined in PA Prime Minister Fayyad’s “Program of the 1 3"'' Government” and with the 
recently released draft of the 201 1-13 Palestinian National Plan, the successor to the 2008-10 
Palestinian Reform and Development Plan. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (EBduring-t War Supp) 



— 


Economic Support Fund 



* 

400,400 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

BUI 


* 

113,000 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


2,500 

♦ 

0 






INon-VNar Supplemental 






- .-.L - 1 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

West Bank and Ga/a 


«• 


1 Peace and Seem itj 


* 

WtSBEM, 

Economic Support Fund 

!,()K2 

- 1 SK 

\ 0 

1.5 1 ransnational Crime 

1.682 


0 

liiteniationiil Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

96, 500 


77,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retbmi 

96,500 

* 

77,000 

Nonproliferation, Aittlterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 


* 

|S: 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 


* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically v- 


* 


feconomic Support Fund - ’ , ' 

1 Ill7 

* 

20,000 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

5,000 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 4,200 

* 

8,500 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

100 

* 

500 

2.4 Civil Society 



6,000 

Jintcrnatipnal Narcotics Control and Law Enforccniciit 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


♦ 

36,000 

3 Investing in People'. ■ 



■ 279, 

Economic Support Fund 


♦ 

279,672 

3.1 Health 

58,900 


56,172 

3.2 Education 

9,500 



3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection tor 
Vulnerable Populations 

1 75,600 



4 F.conomic Growth 

74,518 



Economic Support Fund ' 



53,228 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation ibr Growth 

2,000 


7,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

3,400 


4,400 

4.3 Financial Sector 

4,200 


4.000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

51,550 

* 

22,008 

4.5 Agriculture 

5,000 

* 

8,820 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

5,868 

* 

5,000 

4.7 bconomic Opportunity 

2,500 

* 

2,000 

5 llunianilarian Assistance 

45,100 

* 

> 47,500 

Kcnnomic Support F'und 

45.100 

< ' 1 

' ’47,500 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

45,100 

* 

47,500 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 



M 





llK),hh2 



* 

7'’.00i) 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

0 

* 

0 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


* 

77,000 

1 .5 r ransnational Crime 


* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democrat ically 




* 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

■■ 

2.2 Good Govemance 

14,200 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

100 

* 

son 

2.4 Civil Society 


* 


3 Investing in People . 


f 


* 

2:9.<r: 

3.1 Health 


* 

56,172 

3.2 Education 


* 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


* 

215,000 





* 


4.1 Macroeconomte Foundation for Growth 


* 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


>|t 


4.3 Financial Sector 


* 


4.4 Infrastructure 

51,550 

* 


4.5 Agriculture 

5,000 

* 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

5,868 

* 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 

2,500 

* 




I 


1 


5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

45,100 

... 

47,500 

ofwhlciitCNjiJectlvefi . 

10,332 



* 

I9M10 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,000 

* 

1,000 

6.2 Admtnistration and Oversight 

9,332 

* 

18,500 


Peace and Security 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement tINCLE): INCLE is provided through the 
Department of State’s Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) under 
the general oversight of the United States Security Coordinator, and will continue to assist the PA 
to promote law and order by strengthening and reforming its security sector and continuing 
capacity-building efforts with Palestinian institutions for rule of law. FY 2012 BsfCLE funding 
will help the PA build upon previous assistance to develop further its capacity to oversee, 
administer, and sustain the abilities of the Palestinian Authority Security Forces (PASF) to 
maintain law and order; investigate, prosecute, and adjudicate criminal cases; and provide secure, 
humane correctional facilities. All assistance will be provided in a manner that will complement 
broader international efforts to enhance security and the rule of law in the West Bank, including the 
European Union’s civil police liaison and training mission, the European Union’s Coordinating 
Office for Palestinian Police Support, and other international efforts to build rulc-of-law 
infrastructure, including courthouses, police stations, and prisons, FY 2012 INCLE funding will 
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also contribute to improved civil law enforcement functions within local Public Prosecutors’ 
Offices. 

In addition to support to the security forces and Public Prosecutors, INCLE funding will provide 
the Ministry of Interior with technical assistance and program support such as training, equipment, 
and technical assistance to improve the Ministry’s ability to administer and manage budgeting, 
procurement, logistics, training, and strategic communications requirements across all security 
forces leading to more efficient and transparent management. Justice sector assistance is also 
focused on closing the gap between the increasing ability of the security forces to conduct law 
enforcement operations, and the ability of courts and prosecutors to prosecute criminal eases 
efficiently and fairly. The U.S. Government will coordinate its INL and USAID assistance in the 
justice sector with international donors to implement programs focused on improving criminal 
prosecution through enhanced training of prosecutors and criminal investigators, improving the 
performance and efficiency of the public prosecutors with mentors and equipment so that more 
cases can be adjudicated faster and backlogs reduced, and promoting intcrinstitutional dialogue 
among justice-sector counterparts to identify and remedy sector-wide problems, U.S, and 
international assistance will provide expert advice, mentoring, and training to improve conditions 
within prisons in the West Bank. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The PA’s plan for building the institutions of a viable Palestinian state rests upon a foundation of 
improved governance. The U.S. Government recognizes this imperative and aligns its assistance 
programs with the PA’s focus on improving service delivery to Palestinians, achieving more 
effective rule of law, and increasing civic engagement. These activities improve the PA’s capacity 
to meet eonstituents' needs while building confidence among Palestinians in their government. 

Economic Support Fund fESFl: U.S. assistance through USAID will continue to help targeted PA 
institutions by improving citizen service delivery through modernizing internal processes within 
ministries, refurbishing customer service centers, and improving regulations. USAID will expand 
its strategy to additional ministries in order to achieve dramatic service-delivery improvements by 
transforming the relationship between citizens, employees, and ministries. A new USAID 
rulc-of-law program will strengthen PA justice-sector institutions through professional training and 
enhanced legal profession capabilities, improved justice-sector facilities and public services, 
enhanced legal and civic education towards promoting the rule of law, and improved citizen 
engagement on rulc-of-law issues. Increasing access to justice, establishing information centers, 
and enhancing working relationships with human rights and civil society organizations arc also 
addressed in the project. 

USAID also supports Palestinian civil society organizations and media outlets through the 
newly-awarded Civic Participation Program and Media Project to enable them to play a more 
effective role in public discourse, hold governing institutions accountable, increase popular 
participation in the decision-making process, and empower coalitions and support networking 
among civil society organizations to raise Palestinians’ awareness of their role as active, engaged 
citizens in civic discourse. Furthermore, the new Community Infrastructure Development 
program in the West Bank will improve municipal governance capabilities, as well as assist local 
communities in selecting, developing, and providing new community infrastructure to serve 
constituents of those communities better. 

USAID will continue to provide capacity-building support to the Central Elections Commission 
(CRC) to help ensure its ability to carry out free and fair elections, improve transparency, and 
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support the effective management of electoral processes that enhance citizen support for free and 
fair elections through better communication between the CEC and civil society organizations. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): FY 20 1 2 funding will be used to 
support further development of the PASF, the Attorney General’s Office, and local Public 
Prosecutors’ Offices. INL will continue existing rulc-of-law programs in the governorates of 
Jenin and Ramallah, supporting both criminal investigation and prosecution functions and, in 
coordination with other donors, expand this work into other priority West Bank governorates. 

INL will also complement other donor activities, and will help construct police stations in districts 
prioritized by the PA to build local law enforcement capacity. Additionally, INL will continue to 
support efforts to enhance the PA’s ability to operate and maintain correctional facilities that meet 
accepted international standards and respect for human rights, and continue to provide technical 
and material support to the Ministry of the Interior to strengthen civilian oversight and management 
of the security forces. 

Investing in People 

A key component of U.S. assistance efforts arc programs that work with the PA to improve the 
financial accountability, effectiveness, and quality of government services delivered to the 
Palestinian people. These programs aim to improve the quality of life of Palestinians, while 
enhancing the ability of the PA to prepare for its role in a future Palestinian state. While 
significant achievements have been made in a number of areas, challenges remain; continued 
assistance is required to support reform efforts and to help develop the Palestinian health sector, 
increase access to water, create jobs, improve or repair public infrastructure, and improve 
education. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFJ: The U.S. Government anticipates a continuing need for direct 
assistance to the PA through USAID in FY 2012. U.S. Budget .support to the PA leverages 
additional financial support from other international donors to help the PA meet recurrent 
commitments and advance its reform and institution-building agenda. U.S. Budget support is 
expected to follow the existing model of paying down PA debt to eligible and vetted creditors or 
suppliers of consumer commodities. 

One of the goals of U.S. assistance to the PA is improved social sector service delivery so that the 
PA can meet the needs of its people. Among the social services to be improved, education, health, 
water supply, and sanitation continue to be top priorities. 

Flealth sector funding through USAID will be used to improve quality health services with an 
emphasis on strengthening health systems. Following international standards and best practices 
for public and private sector health services, the health system will be improved and made more 
sustainable. 

Maternal and child health funds will be used to strengthen service delivery in maternity care, 
treatment of obstetric complications and disabilities, and newborn care. USAID will continue and 
expand community health programs to strengthen linkages between clinics and the communities 
they serve. Such programs already underway in the West Bank have fostered both improved 
health knowledge among the population and increased accountability for quality services. 

Funding for other public health threats will include improvements in prevention and treatment of 
noncommunicablc diseases including diabetes and cancer, emergency medicine, and rehabilitation 
care for Palestinians with disabilities, particularly children. 
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U.S. assistance for water and sanitation programs will support the installation of pipelines to 
replace deteriorated water infrastructure, which will improve productivity by reducing leakage. 
USAID will also increase the distribution coverage to underserved residents in the northern and 
southern West Bank, repair well pump facilities to increase the water supplied to the residents of 
the southern West Bank, and strengthen PA operation and maintenance capacity for newly 
completed well facilities by both providing maintenance staff for three years and replenishing 
depleted inventory stocks for the West Bank Water Department and the Palestinian Water 
Authority. 

Funds in FY 20 1 2 arc requested to develop new water sources consistent with water conservation 
efforts and the rational development of underground aquifers. USAID will rehabilitate and 
expand small- and medium-scale sewage systems and upgrade sanitation systems at schools, health 
clinics, and other public facilities. USAID will also explore new technologies to treat wastewater 
in urban areas and promote the reuse of wastewater in agriculture. These activities will be funded 
using water program resources. 

USAID will use ESF systematically to provide vital infrastructure facilities for vulnerable 
communities while strengthening local governments’ capacity to respond to citizens' needs. Such 
assistance will include the provision of multisector infrastructure packages - including water, 
health, education, and road projects - based on need; providing employment opportunities; 
enhancing local government capacity; and encouraging community participation and 
empowerment. 

In FY 2012, a new capacity-building program for basic education reform will focus on upgrading 
the qualifications, competencies, and skills of teachers. Activities will include teacher training, 
capacity-building to the Ministry of Education and Higher Education and universities, policy 
development, and monitoring and evaluation. The program will conlributc to the Palestinian 
National Teacher Education Strategy aimed at improving the quality of teaching and learning in 
West Bank and Gaza. USAID will emphasize improvements in the quality of education at all 
levels, including linking educational outcomes to socioeconomic development needs. 

Youth programs will be expanded to improve services for in- and out-of-school youth to counter 
the attraction of radical political groups. The programs aim to equip young people ages 14 to 29 
with employment and entrepreneurship skills to enable them to find employment in the public and 
private sector, or to start their own businesses. USAID programs will enhance the capacity of 
youth-serving institutions and enable youth to become more active and productive members of 
their communities through contributing to socioeconomic development and becoming leaders in 
building a vibrant Palestinian state. 

Economic Growth 

Improving life in the West Bank and Gaza hinges on increasing the freedom of movement of people 
and goods within the West Bank and between the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, Israel, .Icrusalcm, and 
other external markets. USAID programs support Palestinian efforts to bolster the economy while 
also working with the Government of Israel to encourage improved access, movement, and trade 
for Palestinians without compromising Israeli security. 

Economic Support Fund (E SF): U.S. assistance for private sector development in the West Bank 
and Gaza will continue to take a two-pronged approach. First, it will support Palestinian 
cntcritriscs to generate employment and economic opportunities in domestic, regional, and global 
markets. This has been the major thrust of U.S. economic assistance in recent years, and programs 
have focused on increasing the competitiveness of enterprises by removing obstacles and 
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addressing market failures in the value chains of major Palestinian economic sectors. USAID will 
continue to focus on agriculture and agribusiness, tourism, the marble and stone industry, and 
information technologies - value-added sectors that have also been identified by the PA as priority 
areas for engagement. Programs have increased the availability of investment capital through 
grants and improved bank lending, and have strengthened the financial sector, especially by 
improving the financial sector regulatory environment and by increasing access to credit. 

Second, U.S. assistance will increasingly address, through existing and new programs, the essential 
role of the PA in overseeing public revenues and expenditures, developing a business regulatory 
environment that promotes strong economic growth, preparing the PA for observer status in the 
World Trade Organization, and overseeing financial-sector regulation. Activities in fiscal refonn 
will be developed in coordination with the Ministry of National Economy and the efforts of other 
donors, particularly the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the European 
Commission. Programs will continue to assist in the movement and access of Palestinian people 
and goods within the West Bank and between the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, Israel, Jerusalem, and 
other external markets through customs development and crossing assistance. A number of 
components of the overall program will be funded using agriculture and microcntcrprisc resources. 

Workforce development programs will continue to focus on upgrading vocational and technical 
schools and centers to improve their ability to train youth, supply the market with skilled labor, and 
respond to private sector workforce requirements, with a focus on the areas of tourism and 
information technology. 

Increased access to improved transportation infrastructure is a critical foundation for economic 
development, U.S. assistance programs will focus on improving the Palestinian road network in 
areas best suited for meeting commercial needs and impact on local populations. Such 
development initiatives aim at connecting urban centers, economic zones, commercial routes, and 
residential neighborhoods into a critical trade network and provide safer travel and better access to 
health services. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

U.S. humanitarian assistance provided through USAID assumes a continued decrease in the need 
for direct humanitarian assistance programs, particularly in Gaza. As the need for direct 
emergency assistance of commodities shifts to international organizations, USAID will focus 
humanitarian assistance on higher-level economic and social recovery needs in ways that do not 
encourage long-term dependency. In addition to USAID’s assistance, additional humanitarian 
funds arc being provided through the Department of State’s Bureau of Population, Refugees, and 
Migration and UNRWA. Economic, employment, and educational opportunities arc vital for 
rehabilitating the Gaza Strip. The socioeconomic conditions in Gaza prior to Israeli combat 
operations in Gaza (December 2008 - January 2009) were very difficult for much of the population. 
The military operation resulted in increased hardship, further exacerbated by the economic 
blockade and border closures. Unemployment in Gaza stands at around 40 percent; rehabilitation 
and construction of buildings and infrastructure have been impeded by lack of materials; and 
agriculture production has decreased, adversely affecting food production, income, and nutrition. 
Gazans of all ages have been traumatized by the military combat and post-combat conditions; 
educational and employment opportunities are severely constrained; and many basic services are 
unavailable. USAID activities will focus on providing economic and social recovery in order to 
meet basic human needs of the citizens of Gaza. 
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Economic Support Fund tESF): U.S. humanitarian assistance provided through USAID will 
provide food commodities to food-insecure and vulnerable non-refugee Palestinian families in the 
West Bank and Gaza. While recent data show that food insecurity in Gaza has returned to 
prc-Dcccmbcr 2008 levels, the level is still high; 1 .43 million Palestinians (33 percent) in the West 
Bank and Gaza continue to live in food-insecure households. The root causes of the food 
insecurity - unemployment and economic hardship - have not changed. 

The United States will continue to respond to humanitarian needs in Gaza as they arise, through 
emergency assistance to the most vulnerable populations through nongovernmental organizations 
not controlled by Hamas or other foreign tciTorist organizations. All assistance programs for 
Gaza, consi.stcnt with legislative requirements, will work through vetted local, U.S., or 
international nongovernmental organizations to meet U.S. objectives and follow established 
safeguards that will ensure funding is only used where, how, and by whom it is intended. The 
United States will similarly continue to work with the Government of Israel to try to develop an 
effective crossings protocol that improves the flow of humanitarian, recovery, and commercial 
goods into and out of Gaza without compromising Israel’s security. 

Economic, employment, and educational opportunities arc vital for rehabilitating Gaza, 

Assistance activities will focus on providing economic and social recovery in order to meet basic 
human needs of the citizens of Gaza. U.S. assistance will continue to lay the groundwork for 
recovery in Gaza by addressing housing, employment, educational, health, and other development 
needs. Funds will be used for training and assistance programs for youth to help ensure that they 
become productive members of the work force. USAID will support local businesses by 
providing technical-capacity transfer and business-partnership development programs. In 
addition, funds will support social recovery in Gaza by improving food security, education, health, 
and psychosocial services. U.S. support will also assist in revitalizing Gaza’s agricultural 
economy in order to reduce dependence on inicmational food aid. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Pcrfonnanc c Monitoring and Evaluati on: An assessment of the Ministry of Education and Higher 
Education (MoEHE) capacity-building needs laid the foundation for the new USAID Capacity 
Building for Education Reform program that will improve teachers’ performance, strengthen the 
capacity of universities to deliver teacher qualification programs, and strengthen the capacity of the 
MoElIE to supervise, coach, mentor, and evaluate new and in-service teachers. 

Based on the findings of an assessment of ongoing support to PA ministries, USAID will increase 
the number of proposed service center renovations at targeted PA ministries, work across ministries 
on policy reform, and expand the Center of Excellence program approach to additional PA 
ministries. 

An external evaluation of the USAID Local Democratic Reform program, which has been 
providing coordinated assistance in municipal development and local governance since 2007, 
resulted in adjusting the design of a new Community Infrastructure Development program to 
support municipalities and communities in which strategic plans have been developed to ensure 
implementation of priority infrastructure investments and institution-building measures. 

An assessment of the civil society and media sectors led USAID to launch new standalone civil 
society and media assistance programs. These activitic.s directly support Prime Minister Fayyad’s 
objective to make civil .society organizations an essential partner in the institution-building 
activities of the PA. 
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A fiscal reforni assessment included the major recommendations made by recent International 
Monetary Fund missions to the West Bank and Gaza, and provided U.S. programming support to 
the Ministry of Finance in raising domestic revenues and addressing the PA’s budget deficit. A 
financial sector assessment concluded that USAID programming to address anti-money-laundering 
and other financial crimes has been largely successful, and that future programming should place 
greater emphasis on continuing to support the PA financial sector regulatory bodies and to support 
better access to credit for small businesses. 

An assessment of trade facilitation activities confirmed the significant contributions of this 
program in strengthening PA Customs and reducing barriers to movement and access, and serves as 
the analytical basis for maintaining the current level of support for this program. A USAID 
assessment of private enterprise development corroborated the significant value-added of 
continuing assistance for agriculture and agribusiness, tourism, the stone and marble industry, and 
the information technologies sector, and also advised that greater support should be provided to 
business associations and business service providers. 

Early in FY 20 1 1 , US AID commissioned an independent performance evaluation of its health 
program in order to guide the next few years of planning. USAID is adjusting the program based 
on the evaluation findings, in consultation with the Ministry of Health and other donors, so that the 
FY 2012 program will reflect a refined version of the already largely successful program. 

USAID implements a large number of construction activities under contracts and cooperative 
agreements. Flowcver, limited accessibility to project sites caused by the security situation 
continues to limit USAID’s ability to monitor activities, especially in Gaza. To address these 
issues, implementing partners collect data on-site to monitor the achievement of program 
objectives, which USAID reviews for accuracy. To ensure the technical integrity, quality, and 
execution of this work, USAID includes engineering reviews and site visits by engineering staff 
and extensive use of the USAID West Bank and Gaza Geographic Management Information 
System (Geo-MIS). Performance information provided through Geo-MIS tracks with each 
project’s Performance Management Plan and directly informs the preparation of the yearly 
Performance Plan and Report. 

In addition, USAID employs a local staff person to visit USAID-funded projects on a regular basis. 
It is expected that the number of USAID Gaza monitors will grow in the coming years as the 
program portfolio expands. 

Use of Perfonnance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID 
conducted an extensive review of its West Bank and Gaza programs at the end of FY 2010 that 
guided the preparation of program plans and allocations requested for the FY 201 1 and FY 2012 
Budgets. This review included updating strategic statements in all key sectors of assistance, 
reviewing all existing activities, and integrating the results of a series of program assessments with 
an aim towards improving impact and better aligning U.S. assistance programs with the priorities 
presented in the PA’s “Program of the 1 3th Government” and the recently released draft of the 
201 1-13 Palestinian National Plan. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID has conducted an intensive and detailed 
review of all projects, and all components of all projects, for activities proposed for funding in 
FY 201 1 and FY 2012. The USAID Mission Director is basing final budget allocation decisions 
on a careful analysis of programmatic priorities and performance. 
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Yemen 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

This is a time of particularly heightened U.S. national interest in Yemen. As Secrctaiy Ciinlon 
expressed during her January 201 1 visit, the United States considers its partnership with the 
Republic of Yemen Government (ROYG) to be broad, reaching beyond counterterrorism. This 
includes efforts to support and assist in Yemen’s political and economic advancement, which will 
help remove the underlying causes of instability that make Yemen vulnerable as a target of and 
sanctuary for militant extremists. 

While there arc numerous political and economic challenges facing the ROYG, Yemen-based al 
Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) has attracted much of the international spotlight. 

AQAP’s stated responsibility for the failed Northwest Airlines bombing attempt in 2009, and the 
failed toner-cartridge package bombs in 2010, have brought worldwide attention. 

The U.S. Government has sought and largely received greater cooperation with the ROYG in its 
top priority of combating and defeating AQAP. However, success against AQAP will be 
ephemeral, absent real political and economic progress that creates greater transparency, broadens 
citizen participation, and expands opportunities for Yemen’s 23 million increasingly vulnerable 
citizens. For that reason, the U.S. strategy in Yemen is based on a commitment to work with 
Yemen over a multi-year period to address critical political, economic, and security challenges and 
assist Yemen in developing a state able to provide for its own people, partner effectively with the 
United Slates and other donors, and scivc as a source of stability in the Arabian Peninsula and the 
Horn of Africa. 

To meet immediate concerns, U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will help improve peace and security 
through providing military advice, training, and equipment; promoting improved and more 
responsive governance; increasing educational opportunities in Yemen and abroad; and supporting 
expanded opportunities and services for Yemeni people, particularly in restive and unstable regions 
of the country. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s stabilization strategy 
includes the following critical components: community-level programming to addre.ss local needs 
and grievances that contribute to discontent and instability, policy and capacity support to promote 
more responsive governance, a robust monitoring and evaluation component to ensure objectives 
arc being met, consistent engagement with the host-country government at all levels, productive 
and dynamic cooperation with U.S. militaiy elements, active donor coordination and collaboration, 
and a regularized and consistent mechanism for wliolc-of-govcrnmcnt coordination at Embassy 
Sana’a. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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* 
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FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 
Enacted Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 






International Military Education and Training 


International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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($ in thousands) 
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CR 
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0 

* 
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* 
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0 
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• 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFl For FY 201 2, FMF funding will continue the development of key 
security forces including Yemen’s Central Security Forces Counterterrorism Unit, Yemeni Special 
Operations Forces, and Yemeni Coast Guard to conduct counterterrorism operations and secure and 
protect Y emen’s maritime borders and territorial waters, including the Gulf of Aden. Funding will 
work to improve the government’s control of its territory to prevent its use by ten'orists, transnational 
criminals (including pirates), and other threats to stability. Funding will also be focused on the 
modernization of the Yemeni military and improving its interoperability with United States and coalition 
forces. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): FY 2012 IMET will continue to focus on 
professional military education, technical training, and English language competency. This 
training increases Yemen’s value as a military partner by enhancing interoperability with the 
United States, promoting military professionalism, and exposing military personnel to basic 
democratic values and human rights standards. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement tfNCLE): In FY 2012, INCLE funds will 
support efforts to build a more professional, accountable, and responsive criminal justice system in 
Yemen. Technical assistance, training, and equipment will be provided to Yemen’s civilian law 
enforcement and judicial institutions to build their capacity to enforce Yemeni laws and to enhance 
their delivery of basic policing and justice services, particularly in underserved regions. 

Assistance will also help the government provide correctional services that respect human rights 
and counter radicalization. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining and Related Programs (NADR): The N ADR request will 
support export control and related border security assistance efforts, small arms and light weapons 
programs, and anti terrorism assistance efforts. 

Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) funds, implemented by Diplomatic Security’s Antiterrorism 
Assistance Program will provide antiterrorism training to the ROYG law enforcement 
counterterrorism-related units intended to enhance its ability to conduct counterterrorism 
operations. After conducting an assessment that located weaknesses in ROYG counterterrorism 
efforts, ATA programming attempts to improve the following: 

• ROYG’s capability to conduct counterterrorism investigations and critical incident 
management 

• Explosive-incident countermeasures and interdicting terrorist activities 

• Training in border security, including land, maritime, and airport security management, 
including VIP protection 

• Sustaining knowledge and skill gains made from these courses 

In Yemen, ATA funds also provide training services, equipment, and other commodities related to 
aviation security, bomb detection and disposal, physical security, and other matters relating to the 
detection, deterrence, and prevention of acts of terrorism, the resolution of terrorist incidents, and the 
apprehension of those involved in such acts. 
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Counterterrorism Engagement funds (CTE) aim to build political will among foreign government 
officials and civil societies, and support the efforts of multilateral organizations to promote more 
effective counterten'orism policies and programs. In Yemen, CTE funds activities such as workshops to 
disseminate best practices in counterterrorism, multilateral counterterrorism initiatives, and initiatives to 
foster sub-regional political and law enforcement cooperation. 

Counterterrorism Finance funds (CTF) are used to deliver of technical assistance to improve Yemen’s 
ability to investigate, identify, and interdict the flow of money to terrorist groups. T raining programs 
strengthen the basic components of comprehensive counterterrorist financing and 
anti-moncy-laundcring regimes: legal frameworks, financial regulatory systems, financial intelligence 
units, law enforcement, judicial and prosecutorial development, and countering illicit bulk-cash 
smuggling. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Centralization of power, weak and ineffective institutions, corruption, and political stalemate 
confound development progress in Yemen and contribute to instability. USAID support aims to 
build capacity for more responsive governance. In FY 2012, the United States will concentrate 
governance assistance in promoting decentralization, enhancing government capacity, bolstering 
political competition, and strengthening civil society. Capacity-building, training, and technical 
assistance will be targeted at the central, governorate, and local government levels to complement 
USAID’s community-stabilization priorities. U.S. foreign assistance will continue to support 
political reconciliation and fair and inclusive elections. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFf : USAID will focus FY 2012 resources on promoting more 
responsive governance; empowering local communities, particularly in selected vulnerable areas; 
and providing central government support to elected officials and line ministries whose policies 
and services impact community life, including the Ministries of Public Health and Population, 
Education, Agriculture, Finance, Local Administration, and Youth and Sports. Policy and 
institutional reform and capacity-building will emphasize policies and tools that enhance basic 
service provision and economic opportunities. This will be complemented by support to local 
government and continued work with the Ministry of Local Affairs in support of decentralization. 
Support will also be provided to civil society organizations that promote government 
accountability, more equitable access to services, and improved economic opportunities for ail 
Yemenis. Local government and community-level assistance will include nontraditional actors, 
and an emphasis will be placed on the role of youth in civic affairs. Funds in FY 2012 will also 
support election monitoring efforts and the .strengthening of political competition. Support for 
civil .society will also include producer associations and the media to improve participation and 
promote more democratic practices. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE); In FY 2012, INCLE funds will 
support efforts to enhance justice and ihc rule of law in Yemen. Technical assistance, training, 
and equipment will be provided to Yemen’s police and judicial institutions, Yemen’s Parliament, 
and civil society organizatioits to enhance access tojusticc and promote the rule of law, particularly 
in iinderscrvcd regions. 

Investing in People 

Yemen is ranked I33'‘‘ out of 177 countries worldwide on the United Nations Human Dcvciopmcnt 
Index, and is unlikely to achieve its Millennium Development Goals in health by 2015. Yemen’s 
indicators arc the lowest indicators in the Middle East, and comparable to sub-Saharan Africa. 
Poverty and ineffective government services contribute to high rates of illiteracy, malnutrilion 
(stunting is estimated at 53 percent), and child and maternal mortality. Water and sanitation 
statistics arc just as poor, with only 3 1 percent of the population having sustainable access to 
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improved water sources, resulting in a major source of infectious disease outbreaks and waterborne 
diseases that contribute to 70 percent of already high infant mortality rates. With a population of 
23.5 million, which is increasing at a rate of 3 percent per year, Yemen’s fertility rate of 6.1 percent 
is clearly unsustainable. USAID assistance in health and education is aligned with ROYG 
priorities and Millennium Development Goals. Through USAID’s integrated, multi-sector 
approach, FY 2012 funds will provide assistance for high-impact family planning, maternal and 
child health, nutrition, water and sanitation, basic education, literacy, and vocational and skills 
training. Targeted policy and capacity-building support to the Ministries of Health, Education, 
and Water to improve service delivery will make investments more sustainable while contributing 
to stability in undersert'ed communities. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFj: With FY 2012 funds, USAID assistance will build upon its 
previous successes with increasing enrollment and improving outcomes in basic education - 
especially for girls - in particularly vulnerable and underserved communities. Continued 
emphasis will be placed on community engagement in school governance, strengthening parent 
councils, and small-scale school renovations, particularly those that will promote girls’ attendance 
and retention. USAID programs will provide adult literacy training and assistance for training 
teachers, headmasters, school social workers, and inspectors. Specific policy interventions and 
technical support to the central and local offices of the Ministry of Education will support priorities 
such as the ROYG’s “Education for All” initiative and meeting Millennium Development goals. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCS): GHCS funds in 201 2 will support the principles of the 
GHI, improving health outcomes by working with partner countries to build a sustainable response 
by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. Funds requested under this heading will 
help increase access to basic health services, improve community awareness of healthy behaviors, 
build capacity for local health care services, and implement small-scale water and sanitation 
infrastructure projects. USAID’s integrated local development programming will improve 
stability by mitigating adverse effects of population dynamics by improving access to maternal and 
child health, family planning, and reproductive health services. USAID will scale up successful 
practices and models from prior health investments in targeted vulnerable communities. Ongoing 
family planning and reproductive health assistance will offer training for reproductive health care 
providers and promote more healthy families and communities. Support to the Ministry of Health 
will focus on training health care providers, alleviating specific policy obstacles and building 
capacity to strengthen the Ministry’s evidence-based decision-making; enhancing health planning 
and management; and promoting transparent, needs-based allocations. Specific policy 
interventions that promote sustainable water and sanitation practices will also be supported. 

Economic Growth 

The ROYG has not adopted budget restraint at a time when Yemen’s income, overwhelmingly 
dependent on oil revenue, has drastically decreased, which is compounded by unsustainable 
fertility rates. Yemen is confronting a massive youth bulge with more than half of the population 
under the age of 1 8. Estimates of unemployment arc over 40 percent, and higher for youth. 

While the ROYG’s economic decision-making remains weak, economic growth and opportunity 
continue to decline, and poverty and food insecurity are increasing. To assist Yemeni economic 
development and improve stability, USAID will expand economic opportunities in targeted 
vulnerable communities, particularly focusing on youth. Funds in FY 2012 will enhance 
agricultural productivity, basic productive rural infrastructure, access to finance, and water and 
natural resource management. In order to meet Yemen’s economic development needs, assistance 
will also be provided to improve the effectiveness and responsiveness of the central government. 
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Economic Support Fund (ESFl Agriculture accounts for three-quarters of Yemen’s employment, 
and will be a key focus of FY 2012 assistance intended to improve productivity of crops and 
livestock, promote improved water use and traditional crops with market demand, and increase 
credit for farmers. Ubiquitous production of water-intensive qat contributes to water depletion, 
food insecurity, and poor nutrition in Yemen; as such, USAID will support improvement of 
appropriate alternative crops. Economic opportunity funds that expand opportunities for 
unemployed youth in agriculture and the private sector will be emphasized. In conjunction with 
local government, USAID will implement small-scale community infrastructure projects such as 
basic road and irrigation improvements, low-tech water conservation techniques, and repair or 
rehabilitation ofcivic infrastructure in order to advance opportunities and market access in 
underserved communities. 

In order to promote improved economic decision-making by the ROYG and improve overall 
growth prospects for Yemen’s economy, targeted support for key policies will be provided to 
central ministries in conjunction with capacity building. Financial transparency work with the 
Ministry of Finance and anticorruption bodies will improve public sector budgeting, increase 
access to credit and public services, and promote both decentralization and private investment. 
Support to microfinance institutions will broaden opportunities for micro-, small-, and 
medium-sized enterprises in underserved areas. 

The U.S. Govemment, in conjunction with international partners, has proposed a multilateral, 
incentive-based Yemen trust fund, referred to as the Yemen Partnership for Economic Growth 
Trust Fund, which would promote economic development and refonn by linking disbursements to 
reform benchmarks, improve donor coordination, and create a mechanism for more transparent 
assistance. As a sign of commitment to the economic issues that underpin instability in Yemen, 
the United States intends to provide $15 million of $30 million before FY 2012 and an additional 
$15 million in FY 2012; this would result in a total in calendar year 201 1 of $30 million, dependent 
upon other donors’ participation in the fund. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID’s state-of-the-art Yemen Monitoring and 
Evaluation Project (YMEP) was established in the previous year, and support to the project will 
continue for a second year. The project supports field monitoring and data validation for all 
USAID-funded projects. Additionally, through Department of Defense funds, YMF.P 
implcmcnlcrs will monitor and evaluate projects funded by Special Operations Command. The 
online Management Information Systcm/Gcographic Information System clearinghouse will be 
maintained and updated, enabling collection and analysis of program inputs, outputs, and impact. 
Through the project, USAID’s Performance Management Plan (PMP) will be updated and 
maintained to make determinations regarding the impact of programming on stability in Yemen. 
Information will be used to idcnlify needs for more in-depth assessments and evaluations, and will 
inform management decisions related to performance, funding, program modifications, and the 
need for follow-on support. This information will also serve as a reliable source for reporting to 
public audiences as well as informing the host country dialogue. In addition, an assessment of 
U.S.-supported youth programs will be conducted to examine assumptions, analyze results, and 
identify gaps and needs. 

FMF and IMET funds arc programmed and managed on the operational level by the Embassy 
Sana’a Office of the Military Coordinator (OMC). The OMC evaluates the Peace and Security 
programs in concert with Yemeni partners and the U.S. military policy stakeholders. Individual 
military acquisitions under the FMF program arc proposed in consultation with the Embassy 
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Country Team, reviewed by the State Department’s Political Military Bureau, and approved by the 
Defense Security Cooperation Agency to ensure they meet Yemen-specific objectives as well as 
broader regional goals. OMC submits an assessment for each significant new FMF-fimded 
program. Major FMF-funded cases are subject to program management reviews at least annually, 
along with physical or virtual in-progress reviews as needed to ensure programs are on track and 
meeting customer expectations. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID’s 
implementing partners maintain individual PMPs that focus on project-level inputs and results, and 
report against standardized indicators. In addition to consistent oversight by and reporting to 
USAID, partner data will be reported through the information clearinghouse, and the monitoring 
and evaluation project will ensure the validity and accuracy of the data quality. USAID/Yemen 
holds complete portfolio reviews twice a year to examine program performance, management, and 
budget issues, and to guide the overall direction and management of its program. 

Meetings arc also held twice a month to coordinate U.S. Government activities in Yemen. These 
meetings include USAID, the Department of State (including the Middle East Partnership 
Initiative), and Department of Defense initiatives. USAID also leads a roundtable for donors and 
implementers to exchange information on programming developments, best practices, and 
implications for host-country engagement. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Yemen is a country that faces continued 
instability both politically and economically. Assistance will continue efforts to stabilize the 
economic environment and enhance the capacity of the Yemenis to combat AQAP. Performance 
against discrete indicators of these efforts will be measured through the annual Perfonnance Plan 
and Report. This request will continue to pursue advancements in democracy, infrastructure, 
health, and economic reform. Economic reform efforts arc expected to accelerate if the new 
Yemen Partnership for Economic Growth Trust Fund is initiated. 
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Near East Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Regionally-focused programs have been a valuable tool for responding to opportunities and for 
focusing and concentrating efforts where they can be most effective. They also allow the 
United States to leverage expertise and magnify the impact ofU.S. assistance. Given the 
uncertainty in the region, requirements for assisting in democratic transitions and economic 
development arc fluid, impacting out-year planning. Regional programs allow U.S. assistance to 
bo agile, flexible, and responsive. 

Middle East I’artncrship Initiative (MEPI) 

MEPI works to create vibrant partnerships between the United States and citizens of the Middle 
East to build more prosperous, participatory, and pluralistic societies throughout the region. The 
Middle East must accommodate the rise of a large young generation with aspirations for wider 
political, economic, and social opportunities and a role in the decisions that will shape their lives 
and their countries’ future. Governments in the region must work together with civil society and 
the business sector to meet the expectations of this rising generation and create a solid foundation 
for future progress. 

Building on the President's vision for broader engagement with civil society, MEPI makes 
America’s commitment to partnership manifest through projects that engage citizens in the Middle 
East in new ways on behalf of progressive reform. Through its uniquely tailored and flexible 
programs, MEPI responds to local agendas for political, economic, and social reform; supports 
U.S. policy priorities on reform issues; and provides U.S. diplomats with broader opportunities to 
engage the citizens of their host nations on the issues that affect their lives. 

MEPI projects in FY 2012 will continue to support civil society groups in their efforts to enhance 
citizens’ economic, social, and political empowerment; expand educational, political, and business 
opportunities, e.spccially for women and youth; and help communities participate in shaping their 
own futiires. MEPTs projects arc directly related to and driven by U.S, foreign policy priorities in 
the region, where reform is essential to guarantee long-term stability, MEPI will seek to support 
local actors in building a more open and participatory political environment across the region. 

Middle East Multilaterals (MEM) 

Promoting Arab-lsracii relations is a key element of U.S. Middle East peace efforts. MEM 
assistance will focus on strengthening the peaceful exchanges between representatives of Israel, its 
Arab neighbors, and the Palestinian Authority. MEM was established after the 1991 Madrid 
Peace Conference, as part of the multilateral track of the peace process. MEM provides funding 
and support for cooperative projects that support important aspects of a comprehensive pc,acc, such 
as water management and environmental activities. MEM-funded projects will continue to 
promote and strengthen Arab-lsracli ties, while demonstrating that peaceful technical cooperation 
can yield tangible benefits. 

Middle East Regional Cooperation (MERC) 

The MERC program promotes normalized relations and science and technology in the Middle East 
by supporting projects between Arab and Israeli scientists, technicians, students, and communities 
working together to solve common development problems. MERC is a long-standing program 
initiated by the U.S. Congress in 1 979 after the Camp David Accords, which was subsequently 
expanded beyond Isracli-Egyptian cooperation to include participation from Morocco, .Iordan, 
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Tunisia, Lebanon, and the West Bank and Gaza. MERC is a highly competitive program that 
provides grants based on joint Arab-lsracii research proposals from diverse groups including 
universities, nongovernmental organizations, and government laboratories. The program receives 
as many as 100 joint applications each year, and supports 30 to 40 ongoing projects. 
MERC-funded projects strengthen Arab-lsracli tics and continue to make significant development 
contributions, most notably in water, agriculture, environment, and health. Arab and Israeli 
support for MERC remains high. Projects also provide utility to the wider scientific community 
and promote the tangible benefits of cooperation. 

Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 

MFO is an independent international organization that supervises the implementation of the 
security provisions of the Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty, a fundamental element of regional 
stability. The MFO is a cornerstone of U.S. efforts to advance the goal of comprehensive peace 
between Israel and all of its neighbors, as well as of protecting critical U.S. security interests in the 
Middle East. The United States provides military personnel and civilian observers in addition to 
Financial contributions. Continued support to the MFO is a visible symbol of the United States’ 
political commitment to stability in the Sinai and the peace process. 

Near East Regional Democracy (NERD) 

The NERD program will continue to support programmatic initiatives that strengthen democratic 
organizations and institutions, increase respect for human rights, and further integrate people in the 
region with the global community. FY 2012 programming will promote freedom of expression, 
including through new media tools; strengthen civil society capacity and advocacy; and increase 
awareness of and respect for human rights, the rule of law, good governance, and political 
competition. 

Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) 

TSCTP is an interagency partnership between the Department of State, the Department of Defense, 
and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) that focuses on improving individual 
country and regional capabilities to dbfeat terrorist organizations. This includes disrupting efforts 
to recruit and train new terrorists, particularly from the young and rural poor, and countering efforts 
to establish safe havens for domestic and outside extremist groups. TSCTP was authorized in 
March 2005 to prevent al Qaeda and other violent extremist organizations from building and 
sustaining safe havens in the Sahel and the Maghreb. The TSCTP attempts to integrate the 
countries in the Trans-Sahara through complementing bilateral and regional programming. 

TSCTP partner nations include Algeria, Burkina Faso, Chad, Mali, Morocco, Mauritania, Niger, 
Nigeria, Senegal, and Tunisia. 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

The Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region is beset by serious challenges, including a 
burgeoning youth population with limited employment opportunities, autocratic governments, and 
a growing scarcity of natural resources that increases tensions and constrains economic growth. 
USAID’s regional program in the Middle East addresses these issues with transboundary assistance 
that complements USAID bilateral programs. OMEP supports Administration policy efforts by 
empowering youth to make constructive choices for success in a global society, promoting a 
stronger enabling environment for governing justly and democratically, transforming the culture 
and governance of natural resources, improving health conditions, and stimulating economic 
growth. 
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Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

>tar East Regional ,, 

^ 1M,xn4 



142,000 

YUddle East Mattnalctals (ME{d5, , 

T.n()( 


n 

l.S'OO 

1 Pc3<« and Sfccurtty .’!v ’■•* "' 

fiooa. 

E 



Economic Siq>|)ort Fund 

1 000 



1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

1,000 


* 

l.,500 

Middle .East P.arincrs]iiii..lnitiative (MEEl)};i=s*BS; 

61000 


70,000 

1 Governing Justly and DemocraUcally 

38.200 


61..300 

Economic Support Fund 

38,200 



64,300 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

4,300 

>|! 

10,200 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,500 

* 

1,800 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

7,500 

* 

14.700 

2.4 Civil Society 

24,900 

* 

37,600 

3 Investing in People 

19,000 

* 

5,700 

Economic Support Fund 

19,000 

* 

5,700 

3.2 Education 

19,000 

t- 

5,700 

4 Elconoidic Growth 

7,800 

1 tit 

(1 

Economic Support Fund 

7,800 


0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,100 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Compelilivencss 

6,700 

* 

0 

Middle East Regional Cooperation (MERC) 

5,000 

■ # 

:"'4,500 

1 Peace and SeenrUy 

5 000 

* 

1,500 

Kcoiioniic Support Fund 

5,000 


* 

... 1,500 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

5,000 


* 

1,500 

Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 

26,000 


* 

26,000 

] Peace uiid Security 

26,000 

u. 

■' * 

..26,000 

Peacekeeping Operations 

26,000 


* 

26,000 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


Nrur l.iist Kc^uiial Dyiimcracv 
2 Ciuxerniiig Jiisll) and Dcniocratic 


I.ViiiKiiiik Support tuiiil 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 

I ^an^ Snliara r'oiiiil('r''rcrrorisi 


(|■lll•llllc Siippmi __ 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

iitcnintiunal Narciilirs Control anil I iih I nroreeincnt 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


1.4 Counter-Narcotics 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


lort Fund 


3.2 Education 

4 I coniiiiiic Crow 


lort Fund 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


Ttev^^rn&AssIstaitct 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


2.4 Civil Society 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Non-Program 

2,325 


I:;:::.:, ' 0 

1 Peace and Security 

' 2,325 


■ ' 0 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrurism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

2,.325 


fl 

1.) Counter-Terrorism 

2,325 


0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Near East Regional 




I Peace and Security 


* 

33,500 

1.1 Counlcr-Tcrrorism 



* 

4,500 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

26.000 


* 

0 

1 .4 CoimLcr-Narcotics 

2,000 

* 

0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

6,000 

* 

29,000 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically ■ S'iilliilliiii 

81. .500 


100,800 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

13,700 

* 

15,200 

2.2 Good Governance 

3.900 

* 

4,800 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

10.500 

* 

19.700 

2.4 Civil Society 

53.400 


61,100 

3 Investing in People 

25,400 


7,200 

3.1 Health 

4,000 

♦ 

1.500 

3.2 Education 

21,400 

* 

5,700 

4 {Economic Growth 

8,600 

♦ 

■ 500 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,100 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

0 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

7,500 

* 

500 

of which: Objective 6 

7,600 


1,150 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

600 

* 

100 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

7,000 

* 

1 ,050 


Peace and Security 

Middle East Multilaterals (MEM) 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): MEM assistance will be used to support ongoing joint programs 
that continue to provide rare opportunities for Arab and Israeli officials and technical experts to 
meet and discuss critical issues on a regular basis. Through these projects, Israeli and Arab 
participants have developed strong, sustained working relationships, while addressing issues of 
common interest and focusing on issues of critical importance to the region such as water, the 
environment, renewable energy, health, and economic development. This will advance a regional 
approach to sustainable development in a region under critical environmental stress in a way that 
facilitates broader cooperation and reduces the potential for conflict. 
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Middle East Regional Cooperation (MERC) 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): MERC projects cover a wide range of important fields with the 
goal of enhancing cooperation and exchanges, increasing economic development, protecting the 
environment, improving health conditions, and addressing water issues of crucial importance to the 
region. To ensure that locally-identified priorities receive fair consideration on a level playing 
field, individual project proposals may be on any research topic, but the applicants are required to 
demonstrate they will produce development impact, MERC will select projects based on the 
technical advice of external peer-review panels composed of scientists knowledgeable in the field 
of each proposal. These measures have been critical to the program’s success in attracting quality 
proposals and robust, enduring partnerships. To enhance cooperation and promote sustainability, 
projects will be required to include substantive joint Arab-Isracli activities, build technical capacity 
by providing training and equipment, and include specific plans and institutional partnerships to 
implement research results. MERC is implemented by USAID’s Bureau for Economic Growth, 
Agriculture, and Trade in coordination with the Department of State Bureau for Near East Affairs. 

Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 

Peacekeeping Operations (PKO): The MFO monitors compliance with the Egyptian-Isracli Peace 
Treaty, and since September 2005, implementation of the Egyptian Border Guard Agreement. It 
also provides a military-to-military liaison system between the Israeli and Egyptian defense forces. 
This primary mechanism for dialogue includes MFO-hosted bilateral meetings and regular 
opportunities for the MFC’s Force Commander and its Chief of Liaison to meet with their Egyptian 
and Israeli counterparts. The MFC’s long-standing effectiveness is demonstrated by the parties’ 
continued compliance with the Treaty, and the excellent cooperation it helps facilitate between 
Egyptian and Israeli officials. 

U.S. assistance will continue to support operating expenses for the MFC, including enhanced force 
protection for personnel. As a result of the conflict in Gaza and smuggling activities between the 
Sinai and Gaza, the MFC expanded its mission, now providing multiple mobile armed escorts for 
all patrols traveling in areas of heightened tensions. In response to this expanded need, the MFC 
has also increased the number of inspections pcrfontied by the Civilian Cbserver Unit, and hosts an 
increasing number of bilateral meetings to discuss security in the border area. 

Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) 

U.S. Peace and Security objectives in the Maghreb are twofold: to create an environment 
inhospitable to terrorist and trafficking operations, and to address youth vulnerability to violent 
extremism and recruitment by terrorist networks. U.S. assistance aims to disrupt terrorist activity 
by developing criminal justice institutions capable of detecting, deterring, investigating, 
prosecuting, and incarcerating members of transnational criminal organizations. In addition, 

U.S. assistance addresses youth vulnerability through establishing programs to counter attempts by 
extremists to recruit among the area’s disproportionately large youth population (more than 70 
percent of the total population). 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): FY 2012 funding will focus on continuing support to two 
ongoing TSCTP programs: the Morocco Prison Reform program and the Algeria University 
Linkages program. Young prisoners in Morocco arc frequently drawn in by violent extremist 
ideologies and radicalized. FY 2012 TSCTP funds will be used to support further Morocco’s 
current focus on working with youth who have been recently released from prison, or who arc at 
high risk for entering the prison system. These funds could be used to expand the regions in which 
youth are targeted with much-needed psychosocial services, training in life skills, and supportive 
monitoring and follow-up. In Algeria, FY 2012 funding will be used to continue and expand a 
University Linkages Program that began with FY 2009 funding, and that targets outreach to 
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populations vulnerable to al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb recruitment; FY 2012 money will 
expand upon this concept and reach out to populations vulnerable to violent extremism in Morocco 
and Tunisia, and in southern Algeria as the terrorist threat begins to shift southward. 

FY 2012 funding will also promote civic-education activities that target marginalized youth 
through messages that promote their productive role in society, offer constructive approaches to 
creating peer networks, and provide practical activities that youth can undertake to improve 
conditions in their communities. These positive “pull” factors will compete with extremist 
messaging and decrease its appeal. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): INCLE resources will be used to 
build capacity in the areas of law enforcement, border security, nilc of law, and corrections, as well 
as to promote systemic change in TSCTP partner countries in these areas. FY 2012 funds will be 
used to provide training, technical assistance, and equipment for programs including but not limited 
to forensic development, technical assistance in border control, prison reform, judicial training, and 
anti-moncy-laundering and countering terrorist financing. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Deminina. and Related Programs INADRT The Antiterrorism 
Assistance Program supports the efforts of Maghreb governments’ law-enforcement agencies to 
build advanced, sustainable counterterrorism capacities, including the capability to deny, di,srupt, 
and undermine terrorists’ attempts to travel, to use of safe havens and logistical resources, and to 
develop weapons of mass destruction. FY 2012 NADR funds will be used to provide continued 
training and equipment in pursuit of these critical counterterrorism objectives. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) 

Economic Support Fund (ESFl; MEPI will support civil-society development throughout the 
region by providing technical and material assistance to individuals, political parties, 
nongovernmental organizations, and the judiciary. 

MF.Pl’s rulc-of-law and human rights program will: 

• Train lawyers, public defenders, prosecutors, and judges in critical areas of criminal, civil, 
and family law reform; best practices; human rights; and methods to preserve judicial 
independence 

• Enhance citizens’ knowledge of their rights under the law, and empower them to exercise 
and defend those rights. MEPI seeks to increase citizens’ awareness of their rights, and 
how they can exercise those rights to increase their participation in politics and 
governance, 

• Support human rights advocates, including human rights defenders, nongovernmental 
organizations, and human rights commissions, whether addressing human rights issues 
relating to justice or other sectors 

MEPI will also support transparent and accountable governance in the region by: 

• Supporting the creation of more democratic political institutions and improving the 
rcsponsivcne.ss of governments to their citizens. For example, MF.Pl projects will work to 
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ensure that elected officials have the tools and expertise to advocate effectively for the 
needs of constituents. 


• Developing mechanisms that enable greater transparency and accountability of the 
budgetary process for parliaments and the public 

• Increasing awareness and monitoring of government institutions, processes, and policies so 
they arc accountable across all sectors. Activities will include supporting civic education 
and advocacy for reform of laws and practices. 

MEPI aims to build political competition and consensus-building by strengthening the voices of the 
peoples of the Middle East and North Africa, and continuing efforts to expand political 
participation. MEPI assistance will support activities that: 

• Support elections in which voters have confidence to participate, and that accurately reflect 
the will of the electorate. Special emphasis will be placed on countries with anticipated 
elections in 2012, including Morocco, Kuwait, and Algeria, as well as post-election 
consolidation in Yemen, Egypt, Oman, and Saudi Arabia. 

• Develop political parties that effectively represent and respond to citizens’ interests, and 
political institutions that govern responsibly and accountably 

• Promote laws and regulations that enhance and encourage political participation 

Civil society’s essential role in democracy makes it a central focus of MEPI's efforts across the 
region. MEPI will support the work of civil-society organizations throughout the region by: 

• Enhancing and expanding its unique Local Grants program 

• Empowering and connect reformers and activists in regional networks 

• Promoting legal frameworks that ensure freedom of association and enable independent, 
sustainable nongovernmental organizations 

• Helping to develop independent media through promoting access to information, 
improving the media legal and regulatory environment, and boosting the professional 
capacity of journalists 

• Strengthening civil society’s abilities and impact in policy analysis, advocacy, 
coalition-building, and internal governance 


Near East Regional Democracy (NERD) 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Assistance programs will seek to address critical governance 
problems in the region by supporting efforts to increase government accountability and 
transparency while improving citizen participation in decision-making. Programs will also 
encourage the awareness and defense of internationally-recognized rights, especially those 
enshrined in international agreements to which countries arc a party. U.S. support for the rule of 


law takes on even greater significance in light of the region’s poor human rights conditions. 
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Goals and the objectives for FY 2012 programming will build on previous efforts while identifying 
specific targets of opportunity that will further U.S. policy in the region. 

In FY 2012, programming will likely focus on addressing the following policy areas: access to 
justice, human rights, legal defense training, good governance and anticorruplion, political 
competition, civil society, and access to independent sources of information. 

FY 2012 programs will continue to support legal aid clinics that increase citizens’ access to legal 
sci-viccs, and provide resources and training to assist civil society in advocating for legal reform. 
Programs will train human rights activists on effective methods of increasing citizen awareness of 
and advocacy for adherence to human rights principles embodied in the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Programming will include professional and other training and 
information-sharing programs for law students, defense attorneys, and professional law 
associations. Training may include online courses, in-person training, workshops, and other 
professional opportunities to increase knowledge, skills, and capacity. Funding will strengthen 
civil society and private-sector capacity by providing information and training on international 
business standards and ways to counter corrupt government practices. Projects may include 
promoting transparent and accountable business practices, corporate governance, and tackling 
cronyism and nepotism. Depending on the political environment, projects may also focus on 
strengthening local partner organizations’ ability to engage their sub-national government 
representatives to foster accountability, transparency, and improved citizen participation in 
decision-making. 

Funding is designed to strengthen independent voices and help increase political space for these 
voices to be heard. Building on election-related assistance from previous years, programming will 
support indigenous efforts to heighten awareness of international election standards and support 
grassroots efforts to advocate for electoral reform efforts at the national and provincial levels. The 
United States will continue to emphasize programs that strengthen local organizations’ abilities to 
promote fair electoral processes and legal frameworks for elections. To increase civic 
participation, the United States will support projects that provide online access to independent 
information about domestic and international electoral issues, including uncensorod information 
about political competition. Programs will improve the capacity of citizens and civil-society 
groups to organize and advocate for regional interests and hold the state accountable. Programs 
aim to strengthen the skills of civil society members and the tools, including new media, available 
to them to advocate safely for transparency, accountability, service delivery, or policy issues, 
including governance, coiTuption, economic and environmental management, the empowerment of 
marginalized members of society, and social-service delivery. Although professional news 
sources arc wcll-rcccivcd in the region, and many people arc well connected to the Internet, some 
governments attempt to block many media, political, and cultural sites, and prevent people from 
accessing and sharing information internally and globally. 

Illustrative examples of activities that could be supported include delivering training to 
civil-society activists on topics such as organizational development, advocacy, public outreach, and 
effectively and securely sharing data via the Internet and mobile devices; using new media 
creatively to engage youth to exert leadership and voluntccrism on key policy issues, including 
transparent and participatory electoral processes; training journalists in international standards of 
journalism as well as improving their ability to provide objective reporting on key policy issues 
such as governance, economics, human rights, and international affairs; providing citizens with 
access to objective and unfiltcred sources of information and promoting respect for freedom of 
expression; increasing public awareness of the importance of independent media in a democratic 
society, and other areas of civic education; developing and supporting web-based circumvention 
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technology to enable civil society activists in closed societies to get around firewalls and filters; and 
providing fellowships and scholarships for threatened civil-society activists in safe third-countries. 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

In many parts of the MENA region, advocates for democracy face barriers to free expression. To 
promote a stronger environment for governing justly and democratically, OMEP encourages the 
empowerment of advocates for democracy and human rights, especially focusing on youth. 

OMEP programs will work to create an active and informed civil society, equipped with the tools to 
demand accountability from their governments; and a more professional media that provides the 
region’s citizens with accurate information and balanced reporting. 

Development Assistance (DAI: By building the capacity of civil society and the media, OMEP 
will continue to support the U.S. foreign policy goals of stability and good governance in the 
region. With a special focus on youth, OMEP will continue to strengthen regional networks of 
civil-society groups and media practitioners, support efforts to raise awareness of corruption, and 
train and mentor bloggers and traditional journalists in order to increase the capacity of the news 
media, and the quality and accuracy of publicly-available information. Through a regional 
partnership initiative, OMEP will build relationships with subject-matter experts on civil society, 
media, and youth from local, regional, and international organizations to identify relevant research 
and analyses, commission applied development research where the need exists, and disseminate 
lessons learned and best practices from development efforts in the region. The result will be 
improved knowledge-sharing and better-informed development programming that optimizes 
U.S. assistance. 

Investing in People 

Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): MEPI works to educate the next generation of active citizens in 
the region by providing civic education and specialized training, networking, and mentoring. 

MEPI’s higher education programming will support the development of civic-education curricula 
and implement activities that introduce critical thinking, and competency-based, participatory 
teaching and learning techniques into the classroom. MEPI will continue to implement its annual 
Student Leaders program to develop undergraduate students’ civic commitment, leadership, and 
collective problem-solving skills through a five-week academic residency and field study program 
in the United States. 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

Water is a major health issue and potential flashpoint in the region. Development is limited as a 
result of declining resources, increasing consumption, and poor management. Regional 
programming will increase the efficiency of water management, mitigate the impact of water 
scarcity, and improve water sanitation to reduce health risks to the population of the MENA region. 

Development Assistance (DA): Through a combination of direct support to bilateral missions and 
a range of regional programming, OMEP will continue to improve transboundary water-resource 
management, enhance policies and regulations for more efficient water use, improve access to 
water and sanitation services for resource-poor populations in rural and peri-urban areas, and 
support the development and implementation of cutting-edge tools that monitor the availability and 
use of water resources and allow water managers to make better decisions on integrated water 
management. OMEP’s regional partnership initiative will build interactions with subject matter 
experts from local, regional, and international organizations in the area of water resource 
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management in order to identify relevant research and analyses, commission applied development 
research where the need exists, and disseminate lessons learned and best practices from 
development efforts in the region. The result will be improved knowledge-sharing and 
better-informed development programming that optimizes U.S. assistance, thus improving the 
health of the most vulnerable populations in the region. 

Economic Growth 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

Almost half of the region’s population is under the age of 24 years. This large youth population 
lacks educational and employment opportunities. Without encouraging prospects for a brighter 
economic future, this large youth population may add to the region’s internal instability. OMEP 
supports programs that offer youth development and engagement. USAID’s goal to empower 
young people to make constructive choices will give them the tools they need to build a better 
future for themselves and the region. 

Development Assistance (DAi: The lack of employees in the region with relevant job skills limits 
the economic opportunities available for youth and contributes to increased marginalization and 
frustration, as is being demonstrated across the region. OMEP will continue lo support targeted 
programs that increase youth engagement and critical-thinking skills, preparing them to be 
competitive in the labor market and take advantage of career opportunities. Through a regional 
partnership initiative, OMEP will build relationships with subject-matter experts from local, 
regional, and international organizations in the area of youth development and engagement in order 
to identify relevant research and analyses, commission applied research where the need exists, and 
disseminate lessons learned and best practices from development efforts in the region. The result 
will bo improved knowledge-sharing and better-informed programming that optimizes 
U.S. assistance. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

The following section summarizes ongoing monitoring and evaluation activities within various 
regionally-focused programs. 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: 

Middle East Partnership (MEPI) 

MEPl partners with both international and regional organizations, as well as local community 
groups in its Local Grants program. MEPl selects projects for funding through competitive 
application processes that yield projects serving targeted audiences and supporting 
U.S. Government policy priorities. Individual project performance is judged on the implcmcntcr’s 
ability to complete the activities outlined in its Statement of Work, which reflects MEPI’s 
program-wide Results Framework and facilitates program-wide and projcct-spceilic monitoring 
and evaluation. Quarterly reports on all projects arc required, and site visits to projects arc 
common. MEPl staff. Embassy staff, and third-party contractors routinely review and evaluate 
projects to determine efficacy and utility. The ultimate success of MEPTs efforts will be 
measured by its development of vibrant partnerships with local reformers and organizations that 
seek to build prosperous, participatory, and pluralistic societies, and work to realize the aspirations 
of the region’s citizens. 
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Middle East Multilaterals (MEM) 

All MEM programs are funded by at least one non-U.S. donor, and all programs are implemented 
by partners from U.S. Government agencies. For the two largest platforms, the Middle East 
Desalination Research Center and the Regional Water Databanks Executive Action Team, donors 
meet twice a year to review progress. Other programs supported with FY 20 1 0 funds issue 
semiannual reports including an accounting of accomplishments and resources. Performance is 
measured by monitoring the level of real cooperation between Arab and Israelis on impactful 
projects, and the extension of these efforts beyond specific MEM projects to a deeper level of 
working together on common challenges. 

Middle East Regional Cooperation (MERC) 

In addition to utilizing a Program Monitoring Plan for each formal indicator, the USAID/MERC 
program developed specific benchmarks at the individual project level to address Arab-Israeli 
cooperation, technical progress toward objectives, downstream development impact, and building 
science and technology capacity in the target countries. Grantees are required to submit 
semiannual reports against these benchmarks. Oversight visits were conducted for nearly every 
active project during FY 2010 to verify progress and identify achievements, best practices, 
potential problems, and ways of improving implementation. 

Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) 

The MFO presents financial plans and independent auditors’ reports at the Annual Trilateral 
Meeting, last held November 22-24, 2010. In June 2010, the MFO held its first mid-fiscal-year 
budget meeting with the three main Fund Contributing States to review expenditures over the past 
fiscal year, and committed to continuing such meetings on an annual basis. The United States 
provides a performance and financial review of the MFO in its annual report to Congress on the 
MFO. 

Near East Regional Democracy (NERD) 

NERD continually assesses program performance to assist in the budget and planning process. In 
FY 2010, NERD reviewed program monitoring and evaluation practices, and developed a portfolio 
management plan incorporating best practices and lessons learned since program inception. The 
purpose of the plan is to review all the projects in the portfolio systematically and regularly, to 
ensure that activities are working towards the overall strategic objectives of the program that will 
be used in specific programming decisions. This tool will allow NERD to aggregate program 
results across the program objectives, and more accurately mange program elements. 

Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) 

Performance measures for TSCTP programs have been developed for FY 2010 and FY 201 1 , and 
infomied the FY 2012 Budget request. The Near Eastern Affairs Bureau will continue to review 
the progress of TSCTP and identify ways of improving coordination and programming 
implementation. 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

The USAID/OMEP regional strategy is complemented by a robust Performance Management Plan, 
updated annually, with a full range of indicators that address all levels of the results framework. In 
addition, OMEP has a senior monitoring and evaluation specialist on staff that oversees OMEP’s 
performance management, advises implementing partners on accurately measuring and reporting 
on performance, and provides monitoring and evaluation technical assistance to other USAID 
Missions in the MENA region. 
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Semiannual portfolio reviews were conducted in June and November 20 10 to examine strategic and 
operational issues, and to determine whether activities were leading to the achievement of intended 
results. OMEP also regularly consults with bilateral Missions in the MENA region on 
programming to ensure that it is appropriately targeted and fully complementary to Mission 
initiatives. USAID conducts continuous monitoring of program performance through the review 
of quarterly and annual reports of implementing partners and site visits. Regular meetings with 
implementing partners arc held to discuss program performance and recommend w'ays to improve 
implementation. These monitoring efforts will continue in FY 2011. 

Use of Performa nce I nfor mation to Inform Budget and Progra m matic Choices: 

.Middle East Partnership (MEPI) 

Throughout the year, MEPI provides updates to senior leadership within the Bureau of Near 
Eastern Affairs on MEPI projects. At the conclusion of each fiscal year, the Performance Plan and 
Report details these results for the Director of U.S. Foreign Assistance. In coordination with other 
Government agencies and U.S. Embassies in the region, the Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs 
provides strategic guidance to MEPI ba.scd on overarching U.S. Government objectives. This 
strategic vision and past program performance serve as the basis for decisions on MEPTs 
programming emphasis and the program mechanisms used during the ensuing fiscal year. 

Middle East Regional Cooperation (MERC) 

Findings showed that MERC projects conducted over 60 joint Arab-Israeli activities in FY 2010, 
including workshops of students, technicians, and scientists; joint lab and field work; meetings that 
attracted participants from additional Muslim countries; and extension and outreach activities that 
carried cooperation to the larger societies beyond the scientific communities. Projects also 
produced development results in health, water, environment, and agricultiirc. Examples included 
identifying areas in Gaza where over 20 percent of children have dangerously high lead levels in 
their blood, and launching behavior and prevention campaigns to reduce exposure; improving 
ecosystem health by introducing genetic tests to track bee viruses in 5 countries; developing and 
implementing new techniques to reduce water use for crops in Jordan; identifying salt-tolerant 
potato varieties for use in marginal lands; and conducting training to place these and other 
technologies into the hands of end users. 

On an individual project level, performance information against benchmarks is used to determine 
whether funding will continue or if remedies need to be sought. Nearly all projects comply with 
the terms of their awards; however, MERC has denied requests for payments for lack of timely 
reporting, and tenninated a small number of awards for lack of progress against objectives. On a 
broader level, best practices identified through performance monitoring arc identified and shared 
with other grantees, and become part of MERC’S standards for new awards. While MERC can 
only fund research, the program is placing more emphasis on requiring grantees to develop and 
follow through on specific plans to partner with public- and private-sector institutions to implement 
their research results to achieve development impact. 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

In FY 2010, OMEP conducted a review of its regional youth programs. The key findings and 
recommendations of the review have been incorporated into existing programming, and have been 
shared with other USAID Missions in the MENA region. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: 

Middle East Regional Cooperation (MERC) 

The FY 2012 request represents a 70-pcrccnt reduction from current and historic budget levels. 
The performance targets on cooperation indicators will be adjusted accordingly to match the 
planned reduction in the overall funds. 

Near East Regional Democracy (NERD) 

In FY 2012, a number of studies will be commissioned to support program design and learning. 
The Administration has also requested an expansion of the authority for NERD to provide a broader 
range of scholarships and fellowships to those in need. 

USAID Middle East Regional (OMEP) 

As noted above, OMEP regularly consults with bilateral Missions in the MENA region to ensure 
that programming is appropriately targeted and complementary to Mission initiatives. The 
regional partnership initiative included as part of the FY 2012 funding request is a direct response 
to programming needs expressed by bilateral Missions in these consultations. In addition, the 
review of OMEP youth programs conducted in FY 2010 recommended a number of youth-related 
research topics that will be addressed by the regional partnership initiative with FY 2012 funding. 
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South and Central Asia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Home to over two billion people. South and Central Asia (SCA) holds both great promise and 
opportunity, while simultaneously posing a serious threat to U.S. national security. FY 2012 
U.S. assistance aims to secure and stabilize Afghanistan and Pakistan, one of the United States’ 
highest foreign policy and national security objectives. Programs in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
will seek to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat a! Qaeda while eliminating its safe havens, building 
long-term partnerships with these countries, and buttressing the welfare of the region through a 
comprehensive strategy that addresses the root causes of violent extremism and instability. In 
particular, the United States will demonstrate its strategic partnership with Pakistan and its people 
by providing civilian assistance to strengthen the energy sector, promote economic growth, help 
stabilize and develop isolated border regions, and strengthen the education and health sectors, 
while also providing critical security sector assistance. FY 2012 rc,sourccs also will support a 
strong, secure partnership with a rising India that will anchor the spread of prosperity and stability 
as the United States continues to work with Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and Nepal to put political strife 
and poverty in the past. New, comprehensive dialogues with each of the Central Asian republics 
will focus on democratic development and human rights, emphasize their critical role in support of 
the U.S. strategy in Afghanistan, enhance bilateral relationships with the United States, and create 
trade routes and linkages that will help integrate the region. In addition, FY 2012 resources 
throughout the region will take advantage of opportunities to impact complex global challenges 
with strong investments in the three Presidential Initiatives: Cilobal C’limatc Change (GCC), Feed 
the Future (FTF), and the Global Health Initiative (GUI). 

Request by Aceount and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY201: 

CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

5,119,693 

^^5400,513 

■ * 

4,561,674 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

1 30,650 

1 30,750 

* 

1 12,811 

Development A.ssislance 

1 12,788 

112.788 

* 

1 80,446 

bconomic Support Fund 

3,329,567 

3,329,567 

* 

2,980.089 

food for Peace Title II 

61,500 

232.484 

* 

57,500 

Foreign Military Financing 

301,300 

3 1 1 ,3 1 2 


359,040 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

24,164 

24,164 

♦ 

35,754 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

285,799 

285,799 

* 

256,200 

International Military Education and Training 

13,480 

13,404 

* 

14,725 

International Narcotics ("onlrol and Law 
Enforcement 

763,050 

763,050 

* 

455,150 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

97,395 

97,195 


109,959 






.Non-War .Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

5,119,693 

5,300,513 

* 

4,561,674 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY201I FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 








Soulh II 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .5 Transnational Crime 


1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 


1 .5 Transnational Crime 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


r.l•^lr^ln^ liisil^ .iiid jltnioJ 


A^Rljncc fn 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


I)e> clupiiiml Avdsf; 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

43,595 

♦ 

30,310 

j 2.4 Civil Society 

74,8 1 6 

* 

43,724 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforccinent 

314,535 


232,475 

1 2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

314,535 

* 

232,475 

|3 Investing in People 

1,237,876 

M: 

^ 965,229 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and C’entral Asia 

24,158 

' * 

18,548 

3.1 Health 

16,585 

* 

10,066 

3.2 Bducation 

7,573 

* 

8,482 

Development Assistance 

13,650 


♦ 11,400 

3.1 Health 

2,250 

* 

0 

3.2 Education 

10,000 

* 

10,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection Ibr 
Vulnerable Populations 

1 ,400 

* 

1,400 

Economic Support Fund 

867,105 

* 

(H 0,827 

3.1 Health 

277,354 

* 

347,589 

3.2 Education 

433,832 

* 

263,238 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

155,919 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title II 

23,000 


■ 32,500 

3.1 Health 

22.000 

* 

32,500 

3,3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

1.000 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

24,164 

* 

i'ii': ■ 34754 

3.1 Health 

24,164 

* 

35,7.54 

Global Hatth and ChUd Survival - lJSAlD:=Sr i 

285,799 


256,200 

3.1 Health 

285,799 

* 

256,200 

4;Economlc .Growth — -g , 

1,404,308 


.1,536,141 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

59,426 


48,394 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundalion for Growth 

3.990 

♦ 

2,200 

4,2 Trade and Investment 

5,152 

* 

2,160 

4.3 Financial Sector 

10,295 

* 

1 ,700 

4.4 Infrastructure 

8,086 

* 

4,825 

4.-3 Agriculture 

26,495 

* 

24,971 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

4,408 


6,538 

4.8 Environment 

1 ,000 

* 

6,000 

Development Assistance 

68,416 

* 

138,962 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

0 

* 

2,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

0 

* 

1 ,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

3,000 

* 

7,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

26,600 

♦ 

80,912 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

8,949 

♦ 

12,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,500 


1,500 

4.8 Environment 

28,367 

* 

34,550 

Economic Support Fund 

1,245,966 

* 

1,336,785 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

19,015 

* 

21,275 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

45,712 

* 


4. .3 Financial Sector 


* 


4.4 Infrastructure 

1 70,560 


666,264 

4.5 Agriculture 

622,363 


370,176 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

248,134 

! 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 

81,619 

* 


4.8 Environment 


* 

5,552 





4.5 Agriculture 

30.500 


I2,000| 

<r-'‘ 

■. I*"* 




— J- 





* 


5.2 Disaster Readiness 

0 

* 


DevcIopmciU Isslstaiice 

L . ' 

~ # 


5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1 .500 

if: 

650 

Lrunoinic Siinpurl Fuad 





^^■iSAsiSiL 


zo.oool 





5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1 74,984 



5.2 Disaster Readiness 

4,000 

# 



Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY 2010 
Actual 

:7-yu*is! 

FY 2011 
CR 

"■* 

FY 2012 
Request 





1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


* 

58,520 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

8,315 

* 

8,589 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

524,310 

* 

538,761 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

290,944 



1.5 Transnational Crime 

7,694 



1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 


♦ 

5,6351 

2 Cn\ ernlng .fusHy and Dcmocratliany '*• 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

415,721 

* 

278,948 

2.2 Good Governance 


* 

915,269 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

50,843 

* 

35,910 

2.4 Civil Society 

94,095 

* 

59,666 

^ liiM'Sting in Pcnplr 



965,229 

3.1 Health 

628,152 

* 

682,109 

3.2 Education 

451,405 

* 

281,720 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

158,319 

* 

1,400 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

4 I'.cononiic Growth 

1,404,308 

* 

1,536.141 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

23,005 

* 

25,475 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

50,864 

* 

47,479 

4.3 Financial Sector 

56,643 


29,845 

4.4 Infrastructure 

181.646 


678,089 

4.5 AgricuUure 

705,958 

* 

488,059 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

261,49! 

* 

1 88,579 

4.7 Fconomic Opportunity 

83,119 

* 

32,513 

4.8 Faivironment 

41,582 

* 

46,102 

S lliimanitariitn Assistance 

193,384 


35,900 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

187,884 

* 

21,500 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

5,500 

* 

14.400 

of which: Objective h 

168,872 


271,917 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

43,413 

* 

43,369 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

123,459 


228,548 


Peace and Security 

Regional Peace and Security resources arc primarily concentrated in Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
Funding will focus on building the capacity of recipient governments’ military and law 
enforcement agencies to undertake counterterrorism and counterinsurgency operations. In 
Afghanistan, Department of State security programs, in addition to Department of Defense 
programs, will develop increasingly self-reliant Afghan security forces and accelerate Afghan 
Government capacity to secure and govern its tcrritoiy effectively. Countcrnarcotics funding will 
bo used to sustain and expand the poppy-free status of the northern and central provinces of 
Afghani.stan by promoting licit job creation through alternative livelihoods programs, especially in 
agriculture. Assistance to Pakistan will help .security and law enforcement entities strengthen their 
capacity, particularly in combating extremism, and build on succc.ss in eliminating extremist 
sanctuaries. 

In Bangladesh, Nepal, India, the Maldives, and the Central Asian republics, U.S. a.ssistancc will 
continue to professionalize civilian, police, and military agencies; secure porous borders; and 
enhance counterterrorism and countcrnarcotics cooperation with each other, as well as with 
U.S. counterparts. Efforts in Sri Lanka will focus on supporting a successful transition from war 
to equitable peace, improving public conndcnce in local and regional authorities, and strengthening 
the Government of Sri Lanka’s demining capabilities, port and border security, and civilian 
authority. U.S, assistance in Tajikistan will include efforts to monitor and secure the long border 
that country shares with Afghanistan in order to stem the tide of narcotics flowing out of 
.Afghanistan. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Establishing democratic institutions, effective governance, and respect for the rule of law and 
human rights arc critical to combating the spread of extremism in South and Central Asia. In order 
to counter support for the insurgency, the United States must enhance the capacity of Naiiona! and 
sub-national Afghan government institutions to provide basic services and address widespread 
corruption. In Pakistan, the United States will continue to promote democratic processes and 
respect for the rule of law by helping the Pakistan Government at all levels to build its capacity to 
govern effectively, provide essential services, and expand its writ both in conflict-affcctod areas 
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and in areas vulnerable to extremism. Additionally, U.S. assistance in Pakistan will emphasize 
building the capacity of local government and implementing jasticc sector reform. FY 2012 
resources will continue to support Central A.sia’s bold democratic endeavor in the Kyrgyz 
Republic; help maintain and consolidate democracy in Bangladesh; support executive, legislative, 
and judicial institutions in Nepal as they prepare to implement a new constitution; and strengthen 
democratic and civil society institutions weakened by conflict in Sri Lanka. U.S. assistance also 
will continue to support programs in Central Asia that address areas of concern including media, 
civil society, elections, the rule of law, and human rights. Programs arc designed to support broad 
discussion of those issues and to keep open and constnictivc dialogues with the Central Asian 
governments. 

Investing in People 

Weak public health systems, low literacy rates, poverty, and a lack of basic services all threaten the 
success of development and security in the region. Through the GHl, the United States will 
continue to support efforts throughout the region to improve the reach of health services, including 
improving maternal and child health, family planning and reproductive health, stemming the 
spread infectious diseases, and enhancing environmental and human health through water and 
sanitation programs. The FTF initiative also will have a strong presence in the SCA region, 
especially in Bangladesh, Nepal, and Tajikistan. 

Education is fundamental not only to improving social development in SCA, but also to mitigating 
the region’s vulnerability to extremist influences. In Pakistan, the United States will provide 
substantial support to improve the country’s ability to provide quality education and health services 
to its people. The FY 2012 request includes funding for cross-border educational exchanges that 
build mutual understanding through scholarships to students throughout Asia for study at 
preeminent institutions of higher education, such as the American University of Central Asia. The 
United States will continue to support efforts throughout the region to improve education services 
for vulnerable populations. Education programs will improve the quality of basic and higher 
education across the region through curriculum development, teacher training, increasing access to 
children’s books, student assessments, and other programs. 

Economic Growth 

Economic integration increases regional stability, which in turn creates an environment for 
prosperity to grow. However, SCA is currently one of the least economically integrated regions in 
the world. With FY 2012 resources, the United States will continue to promote economic 
recovery and development throughout the region. Cross-border regional economic funds will 
support economic integration programs that foster long-term cooperation between Afghanistan and 
its neighbors, and sustainable economic growth throughout the region, in addition, economic 
growth funds will encourage energy exports from Central Asia to South Asia, increase 
intraregional trade and investment, improve cooperation on natural resource management, and help 
the region participate in the global economy. Working with other donors, international financial 
institutions, and the private sector, funds will build on gains from existing programs in building 
energy, transportation, science, and telecommunications links and harmonizing regulations 
required for cooperation across the region. Additional U.S. assistance will complement this effort 
by creating a supportive investment climate. 

The FY 20 1 2 request also prioritizes job creation and sustained economic growth in both 
Afghanistan and Pakistan in order to demonstrate a strategic partnership, promote economic 
growth, and counter support for the insurgency. In Afghanistan, funds also will be used to 
rehabilitate key economic sectors, especially infrastructure and agriculture. In Pakistan, the 
United States will support high impact infrastructure efforts to address energy and water crises, as 
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well as promoting economic policy reform and economic growth in key sectors such as agriculture. 
Pending authorization, the United Slates will continue to pursue Reconstruction Opportunity Zones 
in the border regions of Pakistan and Afghanistan, and an Entciprisc Fund to build the private 
sector in Pakistan. In Sri Lanka, resources will assist the return to normalcy by increasing 
private-sector growth in conflict-affected areas. In Bangladesh, Nepal, India, Tajikistan, and 
Kyrgyz Republic, U.S. assistance will focus on promoting agricultural produclivity and food 
security as part of FTP. As part of GCC, U.S. assistance will support India’s and Kazakhstan’s 
low-carbon growth through the deployment of clean energy technologies and the creation of low 
emissions development plans. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Natural disasters arc an ever-present risk to most countries in SCA, with the potential to affect 
entire populations adversely. In FY 2012, humanitarian assistance to SCA will be directed 
towards disaster readiness programs and mitigation activities in countries that arc susceptible to 
annual flooding, earthquakes, and other natural disasters, such as Bangladesh, Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, Nepal, and the Kyrgyz Republic. The United States also will continue to support 
internally displaced persons in the conflict-affected areas of Pakistan. 
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Afghanistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The foreign assistance program in Afghanistan is essential to U.S. national security interests, and to 
achieving the United States Government’s goal of disrupting, dismantling, and defeating al Qaeda 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan and preventing its capacity to threaten America and U.S. allies in the 
future. In Afghanistan, U.S. objectives arc to deny safe haven to al Qaeda and to deny the Taliban 
the ability to overthrow the Afghan Government. To accomplish this mission, the United States 
has increased its civilian presence in Afghanistan, with more diplomats and development 
professionals now risking their lives as they work shouldcr-to-shoulder with U.S. troops and 
Afghan partners. The United States and its coalition partners have arrested the Taliban’s 
momentum in much of the country, and reversed it in important areas. 

At the 2010 North Atlantic Treaty Organization (N.ATO) Summit in Lisbon, the Coalition reached 
a historic milestone. NATO nations committed to begin transitioning security to Afghan 
responsibility in 20 1 1 , with Afghan forces taking the lead nationwide by the end of 20 1 4. As 
security responsibility transitions to an Afghan lead, the United States must continue to support 
Afghanistan’s development and security as a strategic partner. 

As the United States seeks to advance an enduring partnership, civilian-led foreign assistance will 
play a prominent role in consolidating stabilization achievements. To make civilian gains durable, 
assistance must continue to provide vigorous support for improved Afghan national and 
sub-national governance. Foreign assistance programs will aim to improve the capacity of the 
Afghan Government to collect and disburse revenue, strengthen the social fabric with improved 
health and access to education, and support targeted infrastructure investment that will generate 
economic growth and establish the financial systems to help pay for national security and 
government operating costs. The U.S. Government will also assist the Afghan Government to 
strengthen its capacity to deliver rule of law and justice, improve accountability, and build the trust 
with its people essential to the long-term viability of the state. These priorities are the foundation 
of the United States’ transition strategy for development and governance, and are reflected in this 
request. 

The FY 2012 Budget focuses on the two essential policy goals of sustainability and 
capacity-building. In areas that are not yet transitioned, assistance will establish conditions that 
will support stability through programs to generate employment, resolve disputes, involve the 
population in their local governance, and provide basic services in key population centers and at the 
sub-national level. In areas that have transitioned, assistance will maintain stability by driving 
economic growth and sustaining legitimate governance. Programs will also work with 
national-level institutions, public and private, to make durable gains in the field. 

U.S. assistance will support Afghan National Priority Programs through government systems to 
promote Afghan leadership and increase the cost-effectiveness of assistance delivery. This 
request will continue expansion of on-budget assistance for Afghanistan through pursuit of 
President Obama’s goal of providing 50 percent of U.S. development assistance directly through 
the Government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan (GIROA). An increasing shift to 
on-budget technical assistance programs led by GIROA will build the capacity of Afghan 
ministries to prioritize, design, and implement needed programs. The United States is working 
with other donors to pursue cost-effective. Afghan-led approaches to development assistance, 
which will increase the durability of sub-national service delivery solutions and future Afghan 
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economic development. Assistance also will support the Afghan Government’s plans to fight 
corruption with measures of progress toward greater accountability. 

The FY 2012 request is broken into two components: the core assistance program that focuses on 
the foundational investments in the long-term sustainable development of Afghanistan, and the 
Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) program that funds the extraordinary requirements that 
arc critical to the immediate stabilization of the country and creation of a security and economic 
environment that enables achievement of the long-term strategic objectives of the United States in 
Afghanistan, A description of the FY 2012 OCO request for Afghanistan can be found in the 
OCO section of the Congressional Budget Justification. Both the core and the OCO requests for 
Afghanistan represent a coordinated and strategic request that is crucial to achieving 
U.S. Government goals in Afghanistan. 

The U.S. Mission is implementing a new strategy for assistance to women and girls in Afghanistan. 
The strategy reflects goals set by the Afghan Government’s National Action Plan for the Women of 
Afghanistan (NAPWA) 2008- 1 8. Gender is mainstreamed into almost all activities in order to 
improve the security, economic and social well-being, civic participation, and political 
empowennent of Afghan women and girls. Enhancing the role of women in Afghan society in 
keeping with the NAPWA will assist in consolidating the stabilization progress made to date and 
facilitate transition efforts throughout the country. Programs with a gender focus include health, 
education, economic growth, agriculture, governance, justice, countemarcotics, political, and 
support to refugees. In addition to mainstreaming, the United States has a targeted approach to 
elevate the importance of gender. 

FY 2012 assistance will build on successes in gender documented in the areas of education and 
political empowerment. Programs will aim to train 1 8,000 additional female teachers in 
early-gradc reading and student assessment, to offer accelerated learning programs to 1 1 ,000 
teachers ( 1 9 percent females) to study for a high school certificate while remaining on the job as 
teachers, and to provide remedial education classes to 3,000 more girls. Programs also will 
increase assistance to support womcn-lcd or -focused organizations and individual women 
grantees, and work with them to incrca,sc the sustainability of their efforts. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

AOJUSTED total (Enduring + War Supp) 

2,759,649 



1,996,780 

Economic Support Fund 

2,003,567 

2,003,567 

* 

1,587,630 

Food for Peace Title II 

1 5.500 

.58,130 

♦ 

15,500 

Globa) Health and Child Survival - Stale 

500 

500 

* 

500 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

91,827 

91,827 

* 

500 

Internationa] Military Education and Training 

1,500 

1,756 


2,400 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

589,000 

589,000 

* 

324,000 

Nonproliferation, Antilerrorism, Dcpnining and 
Related Programs 

57,755 

57,655 

* 

66,250 






Non-War Suppleinrntal 

0 

.v). o;PliiO 


0 

TOTAL 

2,759,649 

2,8»2,435 


1,996,780 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 




liitcniatiunal Miliiaiv rducalion and 'I raining 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

Iiilvriiatiiiiial Narcotics Control and Fatt Knrorrrincnt 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

Nonprolircratlqn, Antiic/rorisin, Ucnnniiig jntl Kit Hit 
Pi ugrani> 


1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


lociaticall; 


2, 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


‘ol anilXaw Entofmcafe V’ 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 


Vulnerable Populations 


( null fill Pi IIG lull II 


Cliili il III illli Jiitl f liild tunivjJ* State 


4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.4 Infrastructure 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 


Ik.'l.h 

ill il III dill .iiid ( liilil Nunual ' 1 ^ 

\n> 

1 Health 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.8 Environment 

5,040 

* 

5,252 

Food for Peace l itle ii 

15,500 

* 

5,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

1 5.500 

* 

5.000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

42,630 


2,500 

Food for Peace Title 11 

42,630 

* 

2.500 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

42,630 

* 

0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

0 


2,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Afghanistan 



* 

1.996,780 

! Peace and Security : 

341.411 

' * 

171,250 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

2l,X.tO 

* 

25,150 

1.2 Combating Weapons of'Mass Deslruction (WMD) 

825 

* 

1,100 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

36.756 

* 

42,400 

1 .4 Counter-Narcolics 

280, .5% 

* 

102,600 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

1,404 

* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

1,336,513 

■ * 

1,076,818 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Righls 

382,103 

* 

256,639 

2.2 Good Governance 

907,568 

* 

789.145 

2.3 Political Compeiilion and Consensus-Building 

25,032 

* 

17,310 

2.4 Civil Society 

21,810 

* 

13,724 

3 Inve.sting in People , .swi 

348,544 

■aiiefe., 

■...■352,127 

3.1 Health 

177,990 

* 

236,589 

3.2 Education 

149.635 

* 

115,538 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Proleclion for 
Vulnerable Populations 

20,919 

* 

0 

4 Economic Growth 

733,337 


394,085 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

12.015 

* 

4,825 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

33,462 

* 

14,145 

4.3 Financial Sector 

17,4X8 


2,145 

4.4 Infrastructure 

0 

* 

96,364 

4.5 Agriculture 

477.863 

* 

190,176 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

135.850 

* 

66,165 

4.7 Economic Opporlunily 

51,619 

* 

15,013 

4.8 Environment 

5,040 

* 

5,252 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

42,630 


* 

2,500 

5.1 Protection. Assistance and Solutions 

42,630 


0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

0 

* 

2.500 

of which: Objective 6 

27,332 

* 

110,863 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

12.332 

* 

14,230 

6.2 Admmistralion and Oversight 

15,000 

* 

96.633 
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Peace and Security 

Long-term stability in Afghanistan depends on a number of factors, including the disruption of 
insurgent networks and other criminal elements that fuel instability and delegitimize the 
Government, the creation of tangible connections between the Afghan Government and its people 
to remove the underlying drivers of discontent, and the provision of adequate security at the local 
levels to increase government legitimacy. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETf: The FY 20 1 2 IMET funds will contribute 
to the long-term development of an accountable and professional Afghan National Army that is 
capable of protecting the territory of Afghanistan and its borders. In FY 2012, IMET funds will 
further the goal of regional stability through effective, mutually beneficial military-to-military 
relations that culminate in increased understanding and defense cooperation between the 
United States and foreign countries. FY 2012 IMET programs will inculcate basic democratic 
values, including the protection of internationally recognized human rights, among Afghan 
national military and civilian personnel. FY 201 2 IMET funds also will support English language 
training and technical courses in skill areas critical to Afghanistan, such as explosive ordnance 
disposal. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (fNCLE): Afghanistan continues to face an 
environment of insecurity, increased insurgent violence, a weak and corrupt government, and 
ongoing challenges to democratic stability. The Department of State Bureau of International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement (rNL)’s Afghanistan program is aimed directly at addressing two 
of the greatest strategic challenges facing the United States in the war in Afghanistan: Afghan 
rulc-of-law development, and countering the drug trade that fuels the insurgency. Key continuing 
priorities will be increasing capacity in Afghan Government institutions and strengthening the 
delivery of services at the sub-national level. 

• Countemarcotics: INL’s FY 2012 funding will continue programs designed to interdict 
drug smugglers and disrupt criminal networks, both independently and in partnership with 
neighboring countries; continue INL’s successful drug-demand reduction efforts, 
including outreach, prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation; and continue efforts in 
support of increasing the capacity of the Ministry of Countemarcotics to formulate and 
coordinate national-level drug policy, including public information programs and 
continued support to Afghan-Govcmor-led efforts to reduce the supply of illicit crops. 
INCLE funding for countemarcotics in FY 2012 will support the following programs: 

o Interdiction: Drug enforcement and interdiction programs will support projects 
designed to enhance the capabilities and capacity of the Countemarcotics Police of 
Afghanistan by providing mentoring and training, equipment, and operations and 
maintenance support. 

o Drug Demand Reduction: INL’s drug-demand reduction program will continue 
to sustain residential and outpatient treatment centers for men, women, children, 
and adolescents; continue the development of addiction treatment protocols for 
children and infants; and support community-based intervention programs. 

o Supply Reduction: Supply reduction efforts will focus on continuing support to 
Afghan-Govcrnor-led eradication on a case-by-casc basis, supporting INL’s 
incentive-based Good Performers Initiative program; continuing the monitoring 
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and verification of illicit crop cultivation; and increasing regionai cooperation 
efforts and counternarcotics programs. 

o Public Information: FY 2012 funds will continue public information efforts 
targeting public attitudes towards drug use and cultivation. 

o Ministry of Countcrnarcotics Capacity Building: In coordination with the 
Ministries of Finance and Countcrnarcotics, INL’s FY 2012 request will sustain 
the capacity building efforts initiated with the Ministry of Countcrnarcotics, while 
working with the Ministry to implement policy-development, outreach, and public 
information programs. 

• Aviation Support: FY 2012 funds will continue to provide aviation support for all of 
INL’s and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s countcrnarcotics, 
rule-of-law, law enforcement, and development programs in support of the host nation. 
Aviation services will include mcdcvac, scarch-and-rescuc, overhead protection, convoy 
escort, and extensive movement of host-nation and international personnel and cargo by 
providing operations and maintenance support to INL-owned and -leased aircraft and to the 
aviation support bases in Kabul and Kandahar. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism, Deminim!, and Related Programs (NADRi: 

• Stabilization Operations: As of December 2010, the Mine Action Program of 
Afghanistan (MAPA) reported 6,628 hazard areas affecting 641 square kilometers and 
2,082 Afghan communities. The U.S. Government Conventional Weapons Destruction 
program seeks to protect victims of conflict, enable critical reconstruction projects, and 
contribute to counterinsurgency objectives by supporting community-based demining 
activities that expand ties and trust with locals. FY 2012 funds will support the removal 
of emplaced, cxcc.ss, unserviceable, loosely secured, or otherwise at-risk conventional 
weapons and explosive remnants of war, and provide increased emphasis on the 
development of host-nation capacity for continued sustainability. The program will 
provide direct funding to five Afghan nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), five 
international NGOs, and one commercially contracted company to oversee and mentor the 
Afghan NGOs. These operations will employ more than 3,000 local Afghans. The 
demining and conventional weapons destruction programs will align with priority areas for 
clearance identified by MAPA, and will be coordinated with the United Nations Voluntary 
Trust Fund for Assistance in Mine Action to ensure funding yields the greatest impact and 
benefits for Afghanistan. In addition, the program will provide assistance to enhance the 
livelihoods and improve the socioeconomic status of mine victims and their families, 
including rehabilitation and vocational training. 

• Countertenorism: With FY 2012 NADR-Antiterrorism Assistance funds, the 

United States will improve the sustainability of the Afghan Presidential Protective Service 
(PPS) through continued development of a corps of nearly 500 instructors. With the goal 
of completing this program in FY 2013, the focus in FY 2012 will .shift to building the 
capacity of the Afghan Department of Protection and Security for High-Level Persons 
(D-IO) and the Ministry of Interior (MOl), specifically the Kabul City Police, which will 
establish a Crisis Response Team (CRT). The CRT will be trained to respond to attacks 
on national and local government facilities in their jurisdiction. With FY 2012 funding, 
the program also will contribute to the goal of protecting a wider level of Afghan 
Government officials, while empowering civilian law enforcement to prevent, interdict, 
and protect vital and strategic interests and installations against transnational terrorism. 
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The program will help preserve the lives and safety of the President of Afghanistan, 
high-ranking Afghan Government offieials, and the general public. Specific activities 
will include VIP, CRT, and Explosive Incident Countermeasures training, while building 
internal leadership and sustainment capability that will support skill retention and 
cflfcctiveness, enabling the program to conclude by 2014. A new training center, which 
broke ground in January 20 1 0, will provide a facility for advanced training for the PPS and 
promote self-sufficiency and interagency operability between PPS, D-10, and the MOI. 

• Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction; In FY 2012, the Export Control and Related 
Border Security (EXBS) program will continue to provide critical support to the 
Government of Afghanistan by upgrading security infrastructure through targeted 
enforcement trainings and equipment donations. In addition, it is anticipated that the 
newly established Afghan High Commission for Nuclear Energy will have established an 
Afghan Nuclear Regulatory Agency that will be trained through the EXBS program, in 
conjunction with the International Atomic Energy Agency, to enhance its capabilities to 
inspect and monitor nuclear sources within Afghanistan. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

As international military-led efforts in Afghanistan scale down, there is increased urgency to 
develop capable government institutions that are responsive to citizen concerns, govern 
transparently, and have legitimacy - not only in Kabul, but also at the sub-national level. 
Consolidating stabilization efforts after the military begins to depart requires that local 
communities increasingly mobilize to engage in decisions affecting their futures. Effective 
transition requires strengthening the financial, administrative, and technical systems that link the 
central government and local communities, and improving management capacity and 
responsiveness at all levels of government. It is imperative that central government continues to 
become increasingly competent in performing its necessary functions, including delivering basic 
services and fostering an enabling environment for the private sector and community leaders to 
play a key role in governance and development, particularly at the local level. 

With FY 2012 assistance, the U.S. Government will continue to work with its Afghan partners to 
develop more responsive, visible, politically inclusive, and accountable institutions founded on the 
Afghan Constitution. Efforts will particularly target the local level, where coalition military and 
civilian efforts arc focused on countering insurgency, and where most Afghans encounter their 
government. U.S. Government assistance will shift in emphasis from delivering governance 
directly to building the capacity of Afghan governance institutions to take increasing responsibility 
for key decision-making and program implementation. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF); 

• Rule of Law and Human Rights: The U.S. Mission will continue to support formal and 
informal mechanisms that provide access to justice and resolve disputes, particularly for 
those disputes that fuel political violence and instability. Assistance will leverage the 
expertise of international partners and strengthen the capacity of Afghanistan’s justice 
system to provide effective conflict-resolution mechanisms at the local level. 
Geographically, assistance programs will focus in key terrain and other priority districts. 
Programs will raise legal and civil rights awareness among the Afghan population through 
outreach activities and targeted training programs, with a focus on building gender equality 
and the capacity of organizations that support women’s rights. In addition, the 

U.S. Government will support human rights by building the capacity of Afghan civil 
society organizations and the Afghan Independent Human Rights Commission. 
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Rulc-of-Iavv programs will counter the pervasive culture of impunity, and seek action 
against corrupt practices and individuals, especially narcotics traffickers. 

• (iood Governance: To advance U.S. counterinsurgency efforts and stabilization goals, 
programs will increase the legitimacy, representativeness, and effectiveness of formal and 
traditional governance structures. Governance assistance will focus on strengthening the 
financial, administrative, and technical capacity of governance institutions at the national 
and sub-national levels, and improving the ability of government institutions to deliver 
basic services effectively. Funding will expand the District Delivery Program and 
develop the capacity within GIROA ministries. In addition, other Afghan-led on-budget 
programs will be expanded to capture cost savings and build government capacity at both 
the national and sub-national levels across all sectors. FY 2012 funding will provide 
direct budget support to the GIROA ministries that have met reform benchmarks. 

Funding also will continue to support the Civilian Technical Assistance Program, which 
provides technical assistance to Ministries, Commissions, Independent Directorates, and 
other Agencies of the Afghan Government, in coordination with the Afghan Government, 
the United Nations, and other donors. 

o Afghanistan Reconstruction Trust Fund: The United States will continue its 
support to the Afghanistan Reconstruction Trust Fund (ARTF), a multilateral fund 
administered by the World Bank to provide assistance to the Afghan Government 
for reconstruction projects such as the National Solidarity Program (NSP) and 
other proven GIROA programs. The NSP is the Afghan Government’s flagship 
development program, which helps the Government to deliver urgently needed 
services to its rural population. ARTF is a valuable incentive for securing Afghan 
government reforms, as the program rewards Afghan Government performance 
against a set of agreed-upon policy benchmarks in the areas of revenue generation, 
governance, and private sector development. The U.S. Government will pursue 
options of opening new program windows to respond to Afghanistan’s needs, 
including assistance for transition. 

• Political Competition and Conscnsu.s-Building: In anticipation of Presidential elections 
in 2014, FY 2012 resources will support the consolidation of institutional performance 
gains made by the Independent Flection Commission (lEC) in the professional 
administration of elections. U.S. assistance will build on important institutional strides 
made during the 2010 Parliamentary elections by enhancing the professionalization and 
capacity of the lEC as it plans for future local, provincial, and national elections. The 
United States will support programs to encourage informed dialogue on comparative 
options for electoral reform that increase Afghan stakeholder consensus for a more 
responsive and equitable electoral system. U.S. assistance will be directed to programs 
that support the training and development of political parties, issucs-based coalitions, and 
other political entities to participate more effectively in the Afghan political process and to 
be more responsive to constituent interests, important voter- and civic-cdncation 
programs will engage and inform the Afghan population about the importance of the 
democratic electoral and political process, and one’s rights and responsibilities to 
participate in that process. 

• Civil Society: In addition to strengthening governance capacity, a politically active civil 
society and an independent media arc important to hold government accountable, advocate 
on behalf of citizens, and aggregate diverse views. Assistance will help sustain 
government-protected freedom to associate, express views publicly, and debate public 
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policies openly. In these areas, programs will support civil society development through 
direct awards to Afghan NGOs and through building the capacity of civil society support 
centers that train and provide grants to NGOs in their respective regions. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement UNCLE): 

• Rule of Law and Human Rights: INL’s FY 2012 funding will maintain criminal justice 
and corrections programs, including the Justice Sector Support Program and Corrections 
System Support Program in the Afghan provinces of Kabul, Herat, Nangarhar, Balkh, 
Kunduz, Kandahar, Paktia, and Bamiyan, as well as a mentoring presence in national-level 
institutions, specifically the Attorney General’s Office, the Ministry of Justice, Supreme 
Court, and Ministry of Women’s Affairs. Both INL’s justice and corrections programs 
integrate gender, providing support for women’s access to justice, protection from 
domestic violence, and assistance to women and their children in prison. 

INL’s rulc-of-law and corrections funding also will initiate a limited expansion of the 
Judicial Security Unit program under the Ministry of Interior, and provide initial capacity 
building and mentoring to the Ministry of Justice as it prepares to assume responsibility for 
detainees transitioned from U.S. military custody. INI, will continue working with 
juvenile and Ministry of Interior civilian pre-trial facilities, and continue providing support 
for legal aid. 

INL will use FY 2012 Countemarcotics Justice and Anticomiption funding to continue 
support to the Major Crimes Task Force, the Anticorruption Unit, and the Countemarcotics 
Justice Center. 

Investing in People 

Substantial progress will continue to be made by investing in health and education in Afghanistan; 
these efforts support stabilization and development objeetives. Surveys of Afghan citizens 
demonstrate that when peo|ile have access to education and health care, they believe that the 
country is headed in a positive direction. Investment in Afghan human capital not only 
consolidates stabilization gains, but also supports the development of a workforce that can enable 
economic growth. 

In FY 2012, assistance will sustain impacts achieved by U.S. assistance to date in health and 
education, much of which directly benefits women. The U.S. Government will help make Afghan 
institutions responsible for delivering health and education more functional and efficient, with the 
goal of contributing to lasting stability and economic growth. Further, this assistance will help 
build connections between the Afghan Government and the country's most vulnerable populations, 
including women. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): 

• Health; With FY 2012 funds, USAID will continue working with the Ministry of Public 
Health (MoPH) to support delivery of the Basic Package of Health Services and the 
Essential Package of Hospital Services in existing sites in 13 provinces through 
MoPH-contracted and -managed NGOs. To sustain these improvements and to target 
vulnerable populations, USAID will provide ongoing training for healthcare providers, 
with an emphasis on female providers such as midwives and community health workers. 
This training will simultaneously help maintain healthcare progress to date and help the 
MoPH continue on its trajectory to achieve 90 percent national coverage by 2013. 
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With FY 2012 funding, USAID will assist the MoPH to take increasing responsibility for 
providing quality healthcare by strengthening MoPU management and financial systems to 
increase the transparency and efficiency of services; promoting improved planning, 
budgeting, and monitoring of health services by central and provincial-level health 
authorities; and leveraging best practice interventions. Programs will emphasize on 
efficiency and sustainability in healthcare management and delivery. USAID also will 
promote partnerships between public and private sector healthcare providers to expand 
access and sustainability. 

• Maternal and Child Health; With FY 2012 funds, USAID will provide ongoing support 
for the training of health providers, particularly female midwives, community health 
workers, and nurses, in order to increase access to health care for women and children and 
contribute to further reductions in maternal, child, and infant mortality. Resources will 
also be used to build the capacity of the MoPH to monitor and maintain the quality of 
health services. With FY 2012 resources, USAID will continue to fund the national polio 
surveillance system. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): With FY 2012 funds, USAID will 
continue to help the MoPH increase the availability of high-quality family planning and 
reproductive health services, strengthen outreach campaigns to change behavior, and 
implement programs to increase demand for FP/RH services. USAID will also focus on 
community-based family planning services and post-parlum family planning, 

• Nutrition: With FY 2012 funds, USAID will support the MoPH in improving the quality 
of nutrition-related services within the Basic Package of Health Services and the Essential 
Package of Hospital Services, including exclusive breastfeeding, vitamin-A 
supplementation, diagnosis and treatment of anemia, micronulricnt supplementation, zinc 
supplementation for children with diarrhea, and promotion of nutrient-rich foods. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): In the area of TB control, USAID will use FY 2012 funds to support 
the training of health workers at primary health facilities on TB education, diagnosis, and 
treatment to support the Directly Observed Treatment, Short-course (DOTS) protocol 
included in the Basic Package of Health Services. Community Health Workers will also 
be trained in the implementation of commnnity-based DOTS. 

• Water and Sanitation: With FY 2012 funds, USAID will continue to support education 
and behavior-change interventions to promote clean water, sanitation, and hygiene 
practices at the community level. 

• Other Public Health Threats: With FY 2012 funds, USAID will build on ongoing 
activities to support a national disease-outbreak surveillance system for the MoPH aimed at 
reducing morbidity and mortality through early detection of and response to disease 
outbreaks such as cholera and typhoid. USAID will also assist the MoPH to strengthen 
further key health systems functions such as financing, procurement, and pharmaceutical 
management. 

• Education: Education is critical to both stability and economic growth. Education is an 
essential service demanded by the Afghan population, and provides opportunities for 
young people to lead productive adult lives. In many eases, a school is the only visible 
evidence of government service in a community; therefore, increasing the number of 
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schools extends the writ and legitimacy of the Afghan Government. USAID’s FY 2012 
education assistance will continue to build Afghan educational and training capacity, as 
well as promote marketable-skills training and community-based education. 

• Basic Education; With FY 2012 funds, USAID will invest in teachers through direct 
funding for teacher training. Funds will support new interventions to increase the 
linkages between pre-service and in-service (continuing) education programs, as well as 
continue support for accelerated learning and other interventions (e.g. women’s 
dormitories) that help to increase the number and percentage of women in the teaching 
force. FY 2012 funds will also support community-based education to ensure that remote 
and underserved areas arc able to offer children access to primary education. USAID’s 
Office of Social Section Development and the Office of Economic Growth will jointly 
implement programs to support of vocational and productive skills training for youth in six 
districts to provide the “lost generation” of vulnerable youth with practical skills that 
promote employment and sustainable economic growth, as well as improve the status of 
women in Afghan society. 

• Higher Education: USAID’s higher education programs will focus on improving 
instruction of English language, computer and research skills, public administration, and 
business, as well as development of professors’ pedagogical and technical knowledge, 
USAID will build the institutional capacity within 15 universities and the Ministry of 
Higher Education to address university governance and gender issues, as well as improved 
management and policy. Finally, FY 201 2 funds will further the organizational 
development of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Higher Education, 
particularly in national learning metrics as well as in procurement, financial management, 
and reporting systems to ensure accountability in the use of U.S. Government and GIROA 
funds. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS); 

• HTV/AIDS: Afghanistan will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy 
and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief With FY 2012 flinds, 
USAID will build the capacity of the HIV and AIDS Coordination Committee of 
Afghanistan to plan and manage the national HIV/AIDS program. Resources will also 
support MoPH implementation of the National HIV and AIDS Strategic Framework to 
provide high-risk populations with prevention, testing, and counseling services. 

Economic Growth 

Sustained economic growth will be a key focus in consolidating and maintaining stability at the 
national and local levels in Afghanistan, Stabilization objectives will be met through gains in 
employment, income, and food security for Afghanistan’s people throughout the country. The 
counterinsurgency strategy recognizes the centrality of economic growth as a key foundation of the 
“build” component that contributes to stability as economic alternatives to insurrection are created. 
In addition to infrastructure, which is primarily funded in OCO, FY 20 1 2 investments will focus on 
three priority areas necessary to achieve stability and critical transition goals: 

1 . Creating jobs in the private sector 

2. Expanding government services that support growth 

3. Achieving government fiscal sustainability 
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During the three fiscal years leading up to a full security transition in 2015, assistance will direct 
concerted efforts to increase infrastructure investment in power, broad private investment, and 
trade expansion - all vital and necessary precedents to job creation. The U.S. program will adopt a 
coordinated approach to investments in infrastructure, reducing trade barriers, developing a skilled 
workforce, continuing work on a market-oriented legal and regulatory framework, expanding 
access to credit, and financial-sector deepening. Assistance will continue support for trade 
facilitation, customs harmonization, export expansion, and the Afghan Government to implement 
the Afghanistan-Pakistan Transit Trade Agreement. 

Underpinning the U.S. Mission’s economic growth and job-creation strategy is the extraordinary 
need, requested in OCO, to improve key power and water infrastructure quickly, and help ensure 
increased and affordable access. The FY 2012 core economic growth program will complement 
these infrastructure investments with strong commercialization assistance focused on diversifying 
and increasing revenue generation, expenditure management, and implementation of broad-based, 
rational tax policies. This coordinated assistance will allow Afghanistan to move steadily towards 
fiscal sustainability of government finance. While the physical construction of the infrastructure 
programs is requested under OCO, the commercialization and capacity-building aspects arc part of 
the core budget. 

The agricultural sector will be a priority focus, given its importance for securing positive stability 
among the 40 percent of the population in all 34 provinces involved in food production and 
distribution. Programs will emphasize increasing the capacity of the Afghan Government to 
provide agricultural services to its citizens to support investment along the value chains throughout 
the countiy. As an important driver of economic growth, agriculture is key to assuring continued 
stability progrc.ss through gains in employment, incomes, and food security for the Afghan 
population. 

Economic growth requires a durable and enabling financial, policy, and regulatory environment the 
private sector can understand and upon which they can rely. In FY 2012, the U.S, Mission will 
continue to work with the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and other 
key Afghan ministries and agencies to improve capacity and to put in place the enabling 
environment needed to improve the investment climate and promote private-scctor-lcd growth. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): 

• Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth; The U.S. Government will provide technical 
assistance to ministries that undertake management of the economy. Programs will focus 
on buildings Afghanistan’s capacity to develop and implement economic and regulatory 
policy and to improve the enabling environment that is key to increasing the role of the licit 
private sector in sustaining Afghani.stan’s future growth. Assistance will strengthen 
Afghanistan’s management of public luianccs, particularly in revenue and expenditure 
management. Sustained attention on increasing liscal accountability and transparency 
will be essential to private sector confidence in government management of the economy. 
Assistance also will support implementation of tax administration and customs reforms in 
Afghanistan’s key provincial economic centers, diversifying Afghanistan’s public revenue 
sources and improving prospects for achieving fiscal sustainability. The U.S. Mission 
will strengihen the Ministry of Finance’s Fiscal Policy Unit to conduct macroeconomic 
forecasting critical to managing business-cycle volatility. Additional support will be 
offered to the central bank to increase access to credit by enterprises, particularly small and 
medium-size firms. Support for monetary policy will be continued to manage inflation 
and stabilize the currency to encourage private investment and further add confidence to 
the investment climate. 
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• Trade and Investment: Although private export growth has increased 30 percent annually 
since 2002, an increasing portion of Afghanistan’s growth will have to be export-led to 
earn foreign exchange needed to replace the declining levels of all donor assistance 
expected by 201 5 and beyond. The U.S. Mission will advance Afghanistan’s economic 
growth, trade, and investment by improving the conditions for international and 
cross-border trade and transit. U.S. assistance will help the Afghan Government and the 
private sector to realize the advantages of greater regional and global trade linkages and 
export-oriented business development, and to reduce impediments affecting Afghanistan’s 
trade and investment environment. The Afghanistan-Pakistan Transit Trade Agreement 
represents a major advance in trade facilitation that will spur increased investment along 
the infrastructure corridors leading into Pakistan. The FY 20 1 2 program will continue 
support for trade policy liberalization, trade facilitation, customs reform, and public 
outreach on trade-related issues. The second phase of the Industrial Park development 
project will be launched, which will support development by providing concentrated public 
infrastructure resources, aiding and facilitating private investor interest, and generating 
employment opportunities. This effort will be enhanced by the implementation of 
Reconstruction Opportunity Zones, if authorized. 

• Financial Sector: A vibrant and robustly active financial sector is critical to facilitate 
savings, investment, and payments for expanded trade and commerce. In FY 2012, the 
U.S. Mission will continue to expand access to finance and financial services for small and 
medium-sized enterprises and Afghan citizens. U.S. efforts will continue capacity 
development at the central bank’s supervision department. Assistance also will expand 
capabilities to supervise non-bank financial institutions, such as deposit-taking 
microfmance banks and credit unions. U.S. assistance will support implementation of key 
financial sector laws, such as those covering mortgages, movable property, leasing, 
secured transactions, investor protection, and dispute resolution. The U.S. Government 
will continue to work with both banks and non-banking institutions to develop new 
products that broaden access to affordable financial services. Programs will expand 
lending capacity to the agricultural sector and agribusiness value chains where two out of 
every five Afghans work. FY 2012 a.ssistance also will support business education and 
professional training programs for accountants, financial managers, and other skilled 
professionals that supply services supporting private-sector-lcd growth. 

• Infrastructure: FY 2012 core infrastructure ftmding complements the extraordinary, 
urgent physical construction needs in the OCO request. Core funding will significantly 
expand commercialization efforts throughout major cities in the country by improving 
billing for services and increasing collections from customers receiving enhanced services. 
Resources will provide substantial technical assistance and training to Afghanistan 
counterparts to sustain physical infrastructure investments. Activities will continue to 
facilitate the corporate viability of Da Afghanistan Breshna Sherkat (DABS), a 
power-regulatory agency, and the corporatization of Afghanistan Gas Company. Based 
on U.S. assistance efforts, DABS collections have increased by 30 percent, leading to a 
doubling of revenues. This increase has made an additional $40 million available to 
DABS to sustain operations, making the utility less dependent on general government 
budget subsidies and donor support. Assistance also will be provided to build capacity in 
the Ministry of Mines, the Ministry of Energy and Water, and the proposed energy sector 
regulator. The result of these efforts will set the stage for the growth of the economy over 
the next several years. 
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Core infrastructure funding will build the capacity of GIROA to maintain construction of 
municipal, district, provincial, and regional transit routes, including building and repairing 
roads, bridges, airports, and related structures that link communities. Smaller investments 
in demand-driven water activities, including water supply systems, and in renewable 
energy programs will support stabilization efforts by improving access to clean water and 
modest energy supplies to improve the quality of life. Together, these activities will result 
in increased opportunities for Afghan firms and greater local employment. 

• Agriculture: With FY 2012 resources, the U.S. Mission will continue to promote 
Afghanistan's agriculture self-sufficiency and support a responsible regime for managing 
national resources, FY 2012 funds will continue to build the capacity of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Irrigation, and Livestock (MAIL) to provide services at the national and 
sub-national level and directly to implement agricultural programs funded by the 
United States and other donors. Assistance programs will boost farm-level production 
and strengthen agricultural value chains, including the provision of improved inputs and 
private sector services. The U.S. Mission also will work with MAIL to rehabilitate 
watersheds, improve irrigation infrastructure, and strengthen agricultural research, 
extension, and education. A joint Natural Resource Conservation Service, Agricultural 
Research Service, and Colorado State University project will focus on rehabilitation of 
irrigation infrastructure, MAIL capacity building, and technology transfer for water 
conservation and watershed rehabilitation. Assistance programs also will enhance 
capacity through training Afghans in key technical areas and support the devolution of 
funding and programs to targeted provinces and districts. FY 2012 resources also will 
support small grants for farmers and direct implementation, supporting long-term 
economic growth. The U.S. Mission will assist MAIL, the Ministry of Finance, and the 
Central Bank to develop a national agriculture credit system that will help address the 
credit demand by small commercial farmers. The United States also will support 
United Statcs-Afghanislan-Pakistan trilateral initiatives focusing on food security, 
agriculture trade coiTidors, and water management and watershed rehabilitation, 

• Private Sector Compotitivcncs.s: The U.S. Mission will strengthen the business-enabling 
environment in Afghanistan by helping the Government of Afghanistan implement new 
commercial legislation to boost investment in Afghanistan and to deliver services. As a 
result, the United States expects Afghanistan to continue making progress against the 
World Bank’s Doing Business indicators, particularly in the area of licensing reform. The 
United Stales will continue to provide a full range of business development services to 
small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) and their supporting private-sector 
institutions, advocate for policy reforms to eliminate barriers to establishing and sustaining 
successful businesses, support the development of local business infrastructure, facilitate 
public-private partnerships, support practical business training for private sector leaders, 
and facilitate internal and external market linkages for Afghan SMEs. FY 2012 assistance 
will expand investment and technology transfer in Afghanistan through the establishment 
and expansion of enterprises. 

The U.S. Mission will build the capacity of business associations to enhance and expand 
services provided to their constituents. The United States will also continue working to 
develop SMEs in six key sectors; carpets, marble, gemstones, agribusiness, handicrafts, 
and wool. Through work with the Ministry of Education, FY 2012 assistance will support 
the development of the Afghan workforce by partnering with Afghan public- and 
private-sector organizations to improve access to and the quality of market-driven 
technical and vocational education and training within a national qualifications framework. 
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The overarching goal of assistance will be to increase the number of job placements for 
target groups. The U.S. Government also will partner with the Ministry of 
Communications to support an E-Government resource center. 

• Economic Opportunity: Access to finance, a critical component to expanding economic 
opportunities, is constrained by high risk, insufficient human capital, high costs, and poor 
infrastnicturc in Afghanistan. The United States will continue building the long-term 
foundations for sustainable, diverse, and inclusive financial systems, which will remove 
constraints on business expansion, thereby contributing to stability and transition efforts. 
FY 2012 assistance will support the design and provision of capital for new demand-driven 
products such as leasing. Shariah-compliant credit, agricultural loans, and value-chain 
finance. Funds will continue to support the highly successful credit union program that 
provides Islamic-compliant financial products to conservative markets, particularly in 
Afghanistan’s eastern and southern regions. The United States will continue to focus on 
developing the commercial banking industry’s capacity to provide a range of financial 
services to SMEs. FY 2012 assistance will also help build a sustainable, diverse, and 
inclusive financial sector that can meet the needs of micro, small, and medium enterprises 
throughout Afghanistan and generate quality employment, with a special focus on the 
agricultural sector. Activities will focus on creating “quick response” points of access to 
credit, while building a national-level foundation for a sustainable and inclusive financial 
system that will expand access to enterprises across the country. 

• Environment: With FY 2012 assistance, the U.S. Mission will support programs that 
reduce the degradation of forests, watersheds, and rangelands, and protect critical plant and 
animat populations. Protecting natural resources will support sustainable social and 
economic development throughout the country, and reduce one of the factors contributing 
to instability (environmental degradation), thereby indirectly supporting the transition. 
Community-based natural-rcsourcc-managemcnt activities will continue to focus on the 
restoration of Afghanistan’s resources by helping both the government and private sectors 
enforce environmental laws and regulations; training technicians, managers, and 
policymakers in improved environmental technologies and policy; and involving 
communities and the Afghan Government jointly in protecting and conserving 
Afghanistan’s natural resources. FY 2012 assistance also will continue to support conflict 
mitigation efforts targeted at rural and nomadic communities regarding rangeland 
management. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Despite progress in the agricultural sector, food insecurity continues to affect significant numbers 
of vulnerable Afghan households, fostering population insecurity and posing threats to stability. 
Approximately one-third of rural households are food-insecure, with an additional 30 percent 
facing transitory or short-term food insecurity problems. This high level of food insecurity is due 
to the inaccessibility of food (insufficient purchasing power or inadequate production of food by 
the household) rather than the unavailability of food. With FY 2012 funding, the 
U.S. Government will continue to support GIROA efforts to provide food-aid support to highly 
food-insecure populations of Afghanistan. Reducing food insecurity directly supports 
stabilization goals and facilitates transition. 

• Food for Peace Title II: The U.S. Government has been proactive in supporting the 
Afghan Government’s efforts to provide food-aid support to highly food-insecure 
populations of Afghanistan via the World Food Program, and to reduce food insecurity in 
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live districts ot'Ghor province through its Multi-Year Assistance Program. Working with 
the provincial MAIL, FY 2012 Food for Peace funds will continue focusing on reducing 
food insecurity and improving both the health and livelihoods of vulnerable families in 
Ghor. 

Performance Information In the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In addition to conducting evaluations and assessments 
across all sectors, the Mission monitors program performance in several other ways. Quarterly 
portfolio and expenditure reviews - conducted internally and in coordination with the Afghan 
Government - ensure that programs effectively manage their pipeline and expenditure rates over 
the fiscal year, and help determine whether procurement plans arc being fulfilled. Several times 
per year, the Ambassador and the Embassy’s Coordinating Director for Development and 
Economic Affairs review new program procurements over SI 00,000 to ensure that programs 
support the President’s Afghanistan/Pakistan strategy. Budget exercises assess what funds arc 
required to fulfill the President’s strategy, and the implications on performance of sealed increases 
or decreases in funding. In addition, USAID implementing partners arc required to provide a 
Performance Management Plan (PMP) and Work Plan before beginning a project, and must update 
both annually. USAID/Afghanistan has approved a comprehensive PMP that covers all programs 
and links to the Af-Pak Regional Stabilization Strategy. Metrics linked to the overall strategy for 
Afghanistan have been developed by the Mission, and arc incorporated into all reviews and the 
budget formulation process. 

Use of Performance Information to Infonn Budget and Programmatic Choices: Reviews 
determine whether programs arc performing, what funds are available, and whether changes in 
funding will impact performance. Evaluations and assessments determine whether the programs 
are having the intended impact, what changes can be made to current and fuhire programming 
ba.scd on these findings, and whether these changes require shifts in the levels of funding requested. 
Finally, all aspects of the President’s new strategy have associated metrics that link higher-level 
strategic outcomes to programmatic outputs. These metrics are constantly monitored at all levels 
to monitor progress against the shared objectives, determine what changes should be made, and 
whether or not funding implications are associated with those changes. 

Relationship Be tween Bud get an d P erformance: The FY 2012 request is built around reaching 
milestones and achieving the overall objectives .set forth by the President, Secretary of State, Chief 
of Mission, and GIROA. A representative summary of what these resources will accomplish 
include: 


• At least 50 percent of the development assistance budget through the Afghan Government 
and local Afghan NGOs 

• Afghan Government increasing revenues to $ 1 .8 billion 

• Afghanistan increasing the value of exports to $436 million 

• Values of local procurements (subcontracts, goods, and services) reaching $475 million 

• Over 1 00 megawatts (MW) of hydropower and 1 00 MW of natural-gas-Fircd power 
infra.structurc under construction, vastly improving energy security by increasing 
Afghanistan’s ulili/ation of indigenous energy resources 
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• Construction on 930 kilometers of high-voltage power transmission lines completed, 
increasing throughput capacity by over 500 MW to Kabul and over 200 MW to southern 
Afghanistan 

• 67 kilometers of transportation infrastructure constructed or repaired as a result of Mission 
assistance 

• 2,000 agricultural firms benefitting directly from U.S. Government-supported 
interventions and 78,000 farmers using U.S. Government-supported agricultural inputs in 
targeted areas 

• Links strengthened between the formal and informal justice systems to improve their 
functions and enhance Afghans’ access to justice, establishing a standardized mechanism 
of recording decisions, and at least 100 informal sector decisions registered in the formal 
system 

• Public awareness of legal rights increased, 2 new community centers for outreach 
established and accessible to citizens, and outreach efforts reach over 5,000 citizens 

• Qualified civil service personnel being visible in districts across Afghanistan and fulfilling 
their responsibilities supporting basic service delivery. The number of districts with the 
basic civil service staff in place has tripled from FY 2010 levels. 

• The population increasingly reporting abuses by corrupt officials and the Afghan justice 
system effectively investigating, prosecuting, and punishing corrupt officials. Public 
opinion polls indicate that Afghans increasingly believe that the Afghan Government is 
effectively fighting corruption. 

• Legal education improved; four law schools receiving training for faculty and support for 
curriculum development. 

• 1 ,500 justice sector personnel receiving U.S. Government-supported training 

• Approximately 170,000 officials trained and responsible for election administration at the 
national, provincial, district, and polling-station levels 

• Access to independent media and objective sources of information increased through 
expanded number of media outlets and journalists receiving U.S. Government-supported 
training. Five new radio stations, 10 provincial TV stations in underserved areas, 2 new 
training hubs, and 1 1 new community-based multimedia production centers established. 

• Publicity expands for mechanisms to report corruption to the public through SIGAR and 
through the Fligh Office of Oversight 

• The Afghan Government and the international community working in concert to reduce 
opium poppy cultivation in Afghanistan to 60,000 hectares 

• 2.7 million beneficiaries reached with Mission-supported education programs 

• 49 1 ,398 complete immunizations for diphtheria, pertussis, and tetanus 
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Bangladesh 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Bangladesh, the fourth most populous Muslim country in the world and a strong United States ally, 
has continued to make significant progress toward becoming a more prosperous and democratic 
society. In addition to fostering a more robust level of engagement with the Government of 
Bangladesh (GOB), U.S. foreign assistance will continue to be effectively combined with other 
donor support to address the underlying social, demographic, and economic factors that threaten 
democratic governance, stifle economic grow'th, and increase vulnerability to extremism. Despite 
advancements made in previous years, more than 45 percent of the population still lives in abject 
poverty, and the country faces major vulnerabilities in the areas of food security, corruption, and 
potential terrorist exploitation by extremist groups. These challenges arc compounded by the fact 
that Bangladesh is one of the most densely populated countries in the world. 

To help Bangladesh address these issues in FY 2012, the United States will build on previous gains 
to further reduce poverty and food insecurity, improve health and education, mitigate the impact of 
frequent natural disasters, and achieve more effective governance in order to foster equitable and 
sustainable growth and address the challenges to international peace and security. A substantial 
portion of FY 2012 U.S. assistance will be allocated through the President’s Global Health 
Initiative (GUI), Feed the Future Initiative (FTF), and Global Climate Change Initiative (GCC). 
Bangladesh is a key strategic partner in South and Central Asia, and the country's efforts at reform, 
development, and security are vital to regional and global stability. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY201 

CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

AjiJtlSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Siltpp) 

168,521 


■ ■■■ ■ 

266,118 

Development Assistance 

66,271 

66,271 

* 

119,902 

Food for Peace Title II 

42,000 

42.000 


42,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

l,5(K) 

l,.500 

* 

1,500 

Global itealth and Child Survival - USAID 

5.f.200 

53,200 

* 

97,200 

Inlcrnalionai Military Bducalion and Training 

1,000 

1,009 

* 

1 ,000 

Jnlernaliona! Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

350 

350 

♦ 

850 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorisjii, Demining and 
Related Programs 

4,200 

3,575 

* 

3,666 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

•k 

0 

'I'O'I’AL iifeiiSgiliilw 

168,521 

167,905 

k 

266.118 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FT 2012 1 
Request 1 




266.1 IS 

1 l\ III Mill SsUlIll 



‘ 7,266 

l)c\ i-lii|imeiif Assistance 

1 s 1 r.msnalKiiial ('rime 

1 oieigii viilll,ir\ I inancliig 



1 lO'i 

] , 1 00 

1,501' 

1 1 Sliibih/ation Operations and Security Sector Kcldnn 

lull III iiii II il Miiii II > i duiitlnn jiiil’liafiiliit' 

1,500 

1 ,500 

1,000 

i ^ Siabili/ation Operations and Security Sector Reform 

l,0(W 

* 

1 ,000 





l.l ( ounlcr- 1 errorism 

t.sOO 

* 


1.2 ( ombaling Weapons of Mass Deslniclion (WMD) 

> 

* 



- - 







2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

3,700| 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 1,900 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

4,700 

* 

3,700 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,462 

* 

3,462 

Tiiti riiiitiuiiiil Narcotics Control and I.nw.Eiflr(irccment ';,-<.i!! 

J' - 

.'.T 

mn 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

350 


S50| 





H nl luninf 




3.1 Health 


•il 


3.2 Education 


* 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 

V ulnerable Populations 

1,400 

♦ 




■ > HE 

3.1 Health 

22,000 

* 

24,500 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

1,000 

* 

0 


''•'.A- 



1 3.1 Health 

53,200 

* 

97,200| 






. 



4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


* 

2,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 


* 

1,000 

4.4 infrastructure 



7,000 

4.5 Agriculture 



70,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6,000 

* 

6,000 

4.8 Environmcnl 

9,000 

* 

5,000 

FiioJ for Peace THU’ 11 _ ir.-> -s. . 




4.5 Agriculture 

15,000 

i ! 

7,000 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 


■ H: 

11.150 

Oevciopinenl Assistance 


* 

650 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1,500 

* 

650 

Food for Peace Title II 

4,000 

* 

10,500 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

4,000 

* 

10,500 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Bangladesh - , 

167,905 


266,118 

1 Peace and Security 

7,184 

* 

; 7,266 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

3,500 

* 

3,391 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

75 

* 

275 

1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refomt 

2,509 

* 

2,500 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

1,100 

* 

1,100 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 


* 

21,602 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

3,200 

* 


2.2 Good Governance 

1 1 ,900 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

4,700 


3,700 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,462 


■HjBB 

3 Investing in People 




3.1 Health 

76,200 


121,700 

3.2 Education 

5,000 

* 

5,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


* 

1,400 

4 Economic Growth r®!* 

48,359 

■ ■ 

98,000 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

0 

* 

2,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

0 

iit 

1,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

3,000 

* 

7,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

30,359 

* 

77,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6,000 

* 

6,000 

4.8 Environment 

9,000 

* 

5.000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

5,500 


11,150 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

5,500 

* 

1 1,150 

of which: Objective 6 

8,448 

* 

15.58! 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,453 

* 

5,017 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

6,995 


10,566 


Peace and Security 

Extreme poverty, a history ofpolitica! turbulence, poorly controlled borders, and loosely governed 
areas in remote regions continue to make Bangladesh vulnerable to extremism. U.S. assistance 
will continue to support programs for Bangladeshi civilian, law enforcement, and military 
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counterparts to build their capacity to monitor, detect, and prevent potential terrorism and major 
crimes, including trafficking-in-persons activities. 

Development Assistance IDAl: U.S. assistance will utilize funding to support 
antitrafficking-in-persons activities that further strengthen the GOB’s capacity to enforce existing 
laws and prevent trafficking in persons, as well as strengthen its ability to prosecute traffickers and 
unscrupulous recruiting agencies. Programs also will support awareness-raising campaigns, as 
well as provide care and support for trafficking victims. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): FY 2012 FMF funds will assist in increasing the capability of 
the Bangladesh military and coast guard to protect Bangladesh’s land and maritime borders. This 
will address a current vulnerability that could be exploited by terrorists and help increase the 
possibility for joint collaboration between the United States and Bangladesh militaries. These 
funds will be executed by the Department of Defense. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET'I: FY 2012 IMET funds will support 
long-term, integrated joint and interagency actions that build the capacity of Bangladesh’s military 
and security forces to combat terrorism, mitigate the underlying causes of conflict and extremism, 
and strengthen border and maritime security. Training also will enhance humanitarian assistance 
and peacekeeping operations, and promote cooperation between the U.S. Government and the 
GOB, between Bangladesh and its regional partners, and among Bangladeshi security agencies. 
These funds will bo executed through the Department of Defense. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADRf: FY 2012 resources 
will strengthen the law enforcement and judicial sector in Bangladesh by enhancing the capacity of 
Bangladeshi institutions to identify, investigate, and prosecute criminal cases resulting in the 
interdiction or disruption of terrorist financing and money-laundering activities. U.S. assistance, 
implemented by the Department of Justice, will help make it harder for transnational terrorists to 
use Bangladesh as a safe haven. Continued U.S.-supported anti-moncy-laundering laws and 
capabilities will reduce ungovemed financial space. In addition, the Department of State will 
continue to conduct successful Antiterrorism Assistance training programs in Bangladesh. 

Courses taught under this program include crisis response handling for the Dhaka Metropoiitan 
Police, VIP protection training, and basic interview and investigative skills training. New 
initiatives include human rights training for counterterrorism units and border control management. 
The Export Control and Related Border Security Program will provide capacity building training 
and equipment, including radiological and other weapons of mass destruction (WMD) detectors. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In FY 2012, U.S. democracy and governance programs will continue to help secure and 
consolidate the democratic transition begun after the historic elections of December 2008. 
Specifically, FY 2012 resources will support activities in anticorruption, human rights, electoral 
and political processes, legislative strengthening, and decentralization. Funding for the 
Bangladesh Elections Commission will enhance the commission’s capacity to conduct free and fair 
elections. Based on prior success, additional funds will be provided to the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) by the United Kingdom’s Department for International 
Development to expand assistance in political governance. 

Development Assistance (PAJ: U.S. Government resources will focus on supporting the 
country’s ongoing transition to a fully functional democracy by strengthening key democratic 
practices and institutions. The United States will continue to strengthen the Parliament in 
Bangladesh as an effective institution of democratic representation and governance, while also 
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building the capacity of political parties. Activities to promote democratic local governance and 
ctTcctivc service delivery will continue. USAID plans to evaluate the impact of its current 
anticorruption program and design a follow-on program. With FY 2012 funds, U.S. assistance 
also will focus on civil society development, including enhancing the roles of key leaders in 
community development and reinforcing the watchdog role of the media. The U.S. Mission in 
Bangladesh will continue support for the promotion of basic the human rights of vulnerable 
women, children, and minorities. 

International Narcotics Control and L a w Enforcement (INCLF): In FY 2012, the United States 
will build upon existing legislative and technical assistance in the areas of prosecutorial and 
judicial reform through further training and operational support. In collaboration with 
Bangladeshi experts and legislators, technical assistance wall be expanded in support of 
improvements in substantive and procedural law and regulations governing the conduct of major 
crime prosecutions and adjudication. An increased range of training programs will garner further 
momentum toward the development of professional and independent prosecutorial and judicial 
services. The program will foster effective collaboration between police and prosecutors jointly to 
pursue national security interests, justice, and the rule of law. 

Investing in People 

Bangladesh is a priority country for both OHI and FTF. In a country with one of the highest 
population densities in the world, U.S. assistance supports family planning services for 
Bangladesh’s continually growing population. U.S. assistance also enables Bangladesh to address 
other critical health challenges further, such as high rates of maternal and child (under the age five) 
mortality, one of the worst rates of tuberculosis (TB) globally, and severe stunting and malnutrition 
among children. In the health sector, programs will continue to offer basic health services that 
include voluntary family planning, maternal and child health care, nutrition, TB treatment, and 
FIIV/AIDS prevention. In the basic education sector, the United States will support early 
childhood learning initiatives that enable children to succeed in primary school. Across all 
program elements, studies and analysis will be conducted to test innovations, scale up 
evidence-based interventions, and advance best practices to improve program performance. 

Development Assistance (DA): The United States has a strategic interest in strengthening basic 
education in Bangladesh as a prerequisite to development and as an investment towards mitigating 
the country’s vulnerability to extremism. 

• Basic Education: Although the school enrollment rate in Bangladesh is improving, an 
alarmingly high dropout rate has virtually negated this progress. FY 2012 funds will 
support early childhood learning initiatives and focus on school readiness preparation to 
promote school retention, especially among highly vulnerable populations. USAID will 
provide pre-primary education through its network preschools, as well as work with 
primary schools to encourage a student-oriented teaching methodology. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GFICSI: Bangladesh has been selected as a G1 II Plus country, 
and will receive additional technical and management support to implement GUI’s approach 
quickly, focused on improved efficiencies, effectiveness, and sustainable health outcomes through 
better integration and leveraging of health investments. Specifically, in GHl Plus countries, the 
United States will pursue enhanced opportunities to build upon existing public health programs, 
improve program performance, and work in close collaboration with partner governments, across 
U.S. Government agencies, and with global partners. FY 2012 GFICS funds will continue 
activities that span the areas of maternal and child health, family planning, nutrition, HIV/AIDS, 
and TB. With GUI, health sector activities will be expanded. 
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• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): U.S. assistance will continue to 
expand access to voluntary FP/RH services through strengthening of health systems and 
service delivery programs in the public, nongovernmental, and private sectors, and by 
providing support for proper procurement, marketing, and distribution of contraceptive 
commodities. USAID provides assistance to the GOB in improving access to long-acting 
and permanent methods of contraceptives, and will continue this support with FY 2012 
funds. Funds also will be used to reduce unmet needs for family planning by 
reinvigorating behavior change and communication activities in FP/RH and further 
improving access to quality services, particularly for the poor, and those in underserved 
areas. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): FY 2012 funds will be used to work in close 
collaboration with the GOB to strengthen the existing health system to provide necessary 
services to women and children. U.S.-supported service delivery programs offer 
pregnancy and post-delivery check-ups, safe child delivery, counseling on MCH care, 
expanded immunization services, and treatment for childhood illnesses. Activities also 
include community mobilization to improve behavior on safe motherhood and newborn 
care in underserved areas and adoption of simple and proven interventions to reduce 
maternal deaths. FY 2012 funds will continue to support these existing interventions, and 
will be used to develop a national behavior change strategy that will involve civil society to 
improve maternal health. Resources will focus on reducing maternal and child mortality 
and maternal illness or disability due to pregnancy through expanding safe motherhood 
initiatives. Newborn deaths will be prevented by training skilled birth attendants and 
supplying the necessary equipment to allow newborn resuscitation at birth. 

• Nutrition: New community-based nutrition programs to prevent and manage maternal, 
infant, and young child malnutrition will be implemented in collaboration with 

U.S. assistance activities in food security, health, and other development sectors. 

FY 2012 funds will be used to support the GOB to mainstream nutrition into the health 
system by using evidence-based nutrition interventions such as the Essential Nutrition 
Actions. FY 2012 funds also will be used to analyze data that will be used as advocacy 
tools to influence policy at a national level. 

• HIV/AIDS: Bangladesh will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy 
and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. USAID programs 
provide HIV/AIDS prevention services for the most at-risk populations. These programs 
reach about one-fourth of the most at-risk people in Bangladesh. Funds will continue to 
be used to keep HIV/AIDS prevalence below five percent among this group, and below one 
percent among the general population. USAID programs will leverage Global Fund 
resources to prevent the spread of HIV/AIDS in most at risk populations. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): Bangladesh has one of the highest rates of TB in the world. With 
FY 2012 U.S. assistance, USAID will expand support to the Bangladesh TB Control 
Program to increase capacity of existing clinics for TB detection and treatment; increase 
public, nongovernmental, and private sector collaboration on TB control; improve 
programmatic management of drug resistance; and strengthen integration of TB/HIV 
activities. U.S.-funded TB programs are implemented in close collaboration with the 
Global Fund. 
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Food For Peace Title 11: The United States will address household food insecurity through 
programs focusing on food-for-work in seasonally food-insecure areas for highly vulnerable 
people, as well as food assistance for pregnant and lactating mothers and children under two years 
of age for the poorest of the poor. In FY 2012, over 500,000 families will receive food assistance 
under the program. Food For Peace also will focus on improving nutrition during the first 1,000 
days of life in an effort to reduce stunting and wasting. As much as half the population of 
Bangladesh lacks clean, safe drinking water and access to sanitation facilities. To address these 
issues, U.S. assistance also will help test for arsenic and other forms of contamination to improve 
access to clean, safe drinking water, and sanitation. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH); USAID will implement the Prevention of 
Malnutrition Under Two Approach (PM2A), which focuses on prevention of malnutrition 
among children under the age of two. PM2A is a food-assisted approach to reducing the 
prevalence of child malnutrition by providing a comprehensive package of preventive 
health and nutrition interventions to all pregnant and lactating women and children under 
the age of two in a targeted area. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: U.S. funds will be used to promote hand washing, treat 
household water sources in urban and rural settings, and develop a school-based 
curriculum for improving hygienic practices. This work will be completed in 
collaboration with the Center for Disease Control, USAID, and the International Center for 
Diarrheal Disease Research, Bangladesh. Research will be conducted to determine if 
maternal hand washing can decrease the amount of newborn deaths from infectious 
syndromes. FY 2012 assistance also will leverage funding from the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation to assess the environmental impact of poor sanitation practices, and to 
develop a set of tools better to evaluate latrine use and its effectiveness in reducing 
contamination in a child’s environment. USAID-implemented interventions also will 
likely include testing and refurbishing existing water infrastructure and installing basic 
low-cost latrines. Funds will be used to promote improved hygiene practices that include 
proper hand washing with soap at critical times, sanitary disposal of human waste, and 
protection of drinking water from contamination in the household. 

Economic Growth 

Despite notable growth in Bangladesh's economy over the past 20 years, extreme poverty 
continues to affect a largo proportion of the population, 50 percent of whom must survive on less 
than $ 1 .25 a day. Food security is a major concern, due to the combination of a growing 
population and shrinking arable land due to climate change-induced land degradation and 
urbanization. USAID programs seek to improve food availability, help the most vulnerable 
communities adapt to global climate change, and reduce poverty by removing barriers to growth in 
sectors of the economy that have the greatest benefit for the poor. U.S. assistance also will 
promote clean energy and expand access to affordable electricity through changes in distribution 
and pricing policy and law, and support a sustainable co-management approach in environment 
w'herc the government and local communities work together to achieve sustainable management of 
natural resources. 


Development Assistance (DA): As part of the FTF Initiative, Bangladesh’s agriculture country 
investment plan was formally endorsed in June 2010. With 36 percent of its population living 
under the poverty line, Bangladesh will require a high level of investment to reduce hunger and 
address high poverty levels, while contending with the impact of population growth and density in 
a constrained food production environment. Programs will focus on improving rice production, 
diversifying into higher value and more nutritious agricultural production, investing in market 
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systems and value chains, and improving the policy environment. GCC Initiative funding will 
support development of a Low-Emissions Development Strategy for Bangladesh. DA funding 
also will continue to address extreme poverty by supporting programs that improve the training and 
skills of youth and women and increase the number of small- and medium-sized enterprises, 
thereby creating jobs for the poor. 

Food For Peace Title II: Resources will help small farmers increase their food production and 
cash income by improving agricultural technology through innovations developed under the FTF 
Initiative, expanding market facilities, providing on-farm demonstrations, and improving outreach 
to diversify food production, both for family consumption and for the domestic market. In 
addition, the Food For Peace program will assist the poor and landless with off-farm 
income-generating activities designed to ensure household-level food security. Over 470,000 
families will benefit from Food For Peace economic growth activities in FY 2012, 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Natural disasters have the potential to affect the entire population adversely, and are an 
ever-present risk in Bangladesh. The poor and extremely poor are often in the hardest hit and live 
in the most-affected areas. Any gains made in tenns of increasing incomes, improving nutrition, 
and increasing agricultural production - all factors that lead to household-level food security - arc 
often washed away when a flood or cyclone hits. U.S. Government assistance for disaster 
preparedness and mitigation is key to retaining gains made in other sectors. In addition to 
supporting emergency response, U.S. assistance in this area focuses on support for disaster risk 
management and disaster mitigation activities. 

Development Assistance: USAID will increase the ability of the GOB at the national and local 
level to reduce disaster risks by constructing flood barriers, raising communal land above the flood 
level, and promoting other disaster mitigating measures. 

Food For Peace Title 11: Food For Peace funds will prepare communities for disaster response and 
minimize the impact of natural disaster after it occurs. Both activities help increase the resilience 
of poor communities and households to natural disasters. Activities will target economically and 
socially disadvantaged communities, and will focus on protecting lives and livelihoods through 
measures such as building flood barriers to protect homes and communal spaces, agricultural land, 
and livestock; developing and disseminating early warning systems; and building community 
capacity to respond to disasters through a volunteer disaster-response corps and disaster 
management committees. 

Performance Information in the Bndget and Planning Process 

Perfonnance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Mission in Bangladesh informs its budget 
allocations and strategic planning by reviewing and preparing the annual Performance Report in 
which all U.S. Government agencies implementing foreign assistance programs review and report 
on prior performance and set targets for the upcoming year. Similarly, the annual Operational 
Plan sets the stage for the proposed allocation of programmatic activities for the upcoming fiscal 
year. During Semiannual Portfolio Reviews, the Mission conducts thorough financial and 
programmatic analysis of all activities during the preceding six months, and the findings and 
follow-up recommendations arc then presented to Mission management. Ail data reported to 
Washington undergo data quality assessments (DQA), and the most recent Mission-wide DQA was 
conducted in FY 2011. 
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Additionally, USAID/Bangladcsh conducted 20 evaluations in FY 20 1 0 covering areas such as 
Environment Sector Assessment, Food Security and Agriculture Productivity, Democracy and 
Governance, MCH, and Humanitarian Assistance to inform budget and planning decisions. In 
FY 2011, several major analyses will be completed including the Enhancing Capacity for 
Low-Emissions Development Strategy, the Bangladesh Agricultural Transformation Strategy, and 
the Country Development Cooperation Strategy. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The Bangladesh 
Food Security and Agricultural Productivity Assessment provided invaluable insights on potential 
interventions in nutrition and agricultural production. The Mission used the findings to write the 
FY 2010 FTF Implementation Plan and Strategy For Bangladesh. 

The USAID Health Program supported several evaluations and assessments that helped in program 
design and review and contributed to the GHI. Findings from the Family Planning and Population 
assessment were used to design intcrv'cntions that improve the demand and use of long acting and 
permanent methods of contraception. The Health Program also is making use of the results from 
its Fertility Study conducted in the northeastern region of Bangladesh to determine best practices in 
integrating postpartum family planning services with maternal and newborn care. As a result, the 
Mission’s safe motherhood, newborn care, and family planning program is assisting the GOB to 
incorporate some of these best practices by training government ficldworkcrs to provide counseling 
on postpartum family planning. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The U.S. Mission to Bangladesh expects to see 
significant programmatic impacts with FY 2012 funding. FTF resources will be used to focus on 
increasing and stabilizing supplies of rice and other staple crops, and on diversifying food 
production to improve incomes and family nutrition. The GHI programs will continue to provide 
immediate assistance and support for Bangladesh’s efforts to ensure health, nutrition services, and 
family planning services. Finally, the GCC program will focus on the three areas of adaptation, 
mitigation, and clean energy. Evaluation and a.ssc.ssmcnt findings for all 

U.S. Government-supported programs will inform programming decisions for anticipated funding 
levels in FY 2012. The U.S. Mission will also increa.se its FY 2012 targets for indicators in the 
relevant sectors and programs in the areas of agriculture, maternal and child health, nutrition, and 
climate-change mitigation. 
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India 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

With its 1.2 billion population, strong economy, pluralistic society, and stable democratic institutions, 
India is a dynamic and transforming global power. Despite its impressive economic growth and 
advances in many technical fields, widespread abject poverty, lack of access to reliable electricity or 
sanitation, and poor health and education conditions prevent the majority of India’s population from 
taking advantage of the economic growth the country has achieved over the last decade. Strategic and 
focused foreign assistance investments in India are critical to achievement of global Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs), By focusing on India’s eight poorest states, U.S. foreign assistance will 
develop innovative models to address the effects of global climate change, battle dangerous health 
epidemics, and ensure food security that will be scaled up through investments made by both the 
Government of India (GOI) and the private sector. 

As reflected in the United States-India Strategic Dialogue, India is a U.S. global development partner, 
and no longer just a recipient of traditional U.S. assistance. India’s success in overcoming issues of 
poverty, terrorism, health, energy, food security, and education will be a model to the world, 
demonstrating how a country with a democratically elected government and an emerging economy can 
both build and sustain an inclusive growth model of development, and serve as a beacon of stability in 
the region. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 
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($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


Propranis 



'''^3''"""'!'''" 'i' 

l.i CounLer-Tcrrorism 

2,500 

* 

4.500 

1 .2 C’oinbaling Weapons of Mass Deslruclion (WMD) 

700 


700 

3 Investing in People 

9.i,i.iU 



Development Assistance 

6,250 



3.1 Health 

1 ,250 

* 

0 

3.2 hducalion 

5,000 

* 

s.ooo 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

9,000 



3.1 Health 

9,000 

* 


Global Health ^d Child Survival • USAID 

: : : 



3.1 Heallli 

78,200 

* 

HIIIH 

4 E<>onomic Cronlli 

.25,000 




25,000 




10,000 

* 

10,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1,000 

* 


4.8 Environment 

14,000 



S HumanitariaU“Ait$!$taiice‘.;’ . y'V'ili'iSi-iSSSfc'' 

3,734 


HHIHl 

Food for PeatV , , 


-'?y§ 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,734 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY20I2 

Request 

tndS''’ , . V’- :=■ 

126,653 


142,600 

1 .Peace and Security 




1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

2,500 

* 

4,500 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

700 


700 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,269 

* 

1,400 

3 Investing in People 

93,450 


110.000 

3.1 Health 

88,450 

♦ 

105,000 

3.2 Education 

5,000 

* 

5,000 

4 F.conomic Growth 

25,000 

' 

26,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

10,000 

* 

10,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

1 ,000 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

14.000 

+ 

16.000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

3,734 


0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

3,734 

* 

0 

of which: Objective 6 

10,725 

* 

7,868 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

4.1.39 

* 

1 ,550 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

6.586 

* 

6,3 1 8 
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Peace and Security 

India has been the victim of attacks by international terrorist groups that also arc hostile toward the 
United States. The new Counterterrorism Cooperation Initiative Framework, launched as a part of 
the United Statcs-India Strategic Dialogue, will enhance coordination between United States and 
Indian law enforcement authorities to protect both countries’ citizens and interests. India 
possesses nuclear weapons, a robust and developing civil nuclear sector, advanced conventional 
capabilities, and rapidly growing chemical and biotechnology industries. Strengthening India’s 
strategic trade control systems and building greater Indian conventional military capacity will 
create a stronger partner to address regional and global challenges. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: U.S. foreign assistance will support 
programs to enhance military professionalism and facilitate cooperation during joint exercises and 
humanitarian operations between the United States and India. The program will favorably impact 
India’s military leadership, doctrinal developments, and perceptions of the United States, which arc 
crucial to U.S. national security. Funding will support increased interoperability and 
understanding to ensure regional stability. The program, implemented by the Department of 
Defense, provides access and leverage for U.S. diplomatic, military, and regional objectives. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs INADRI: Department of State 
programs will improve India’s capabilities to counter terrorism, address terrorism financing, and 
support and prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), Counterterrorism 
training programs will build mutual trust, transparency, and credibility in order to find new ways to 
curb threats, prevent attacks, block funding sources, and bring terrorists to justice by partnering 
with Indian law-enforcement agencies. The export control and border security program will bring 
strategic trade control systems up to international standards to prevent the proliferation of WMD 
and related technologies. Lastly, assistance will increase cooperation in the high technology, civil 
space, and civil nuclear areas. 

Investing in People 

India’s ability to achieve sustainable growth and reduce poverty will depend greatly on its ability to 
strengthen systems that reach the poorest of the poor with crucial services, information, and 
opportunities. Rather than invest in direct implementation, U.S. foreign assistance in India is 
increasingly focused on technical cooperation to improve the implementation of the GDI’s flagship 
health programs, including the National Rural Health Mission and National AIDS Control Program. 
This assistance helps India both improve maternal, newborn and child health; and stem the threat of 
global diseases. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) and the GDI recently 
signed a Health Partnership Program Agreement, which lays out a new five-year approach to strengthen 
the health system in India and will address the needs of vulnerable populations by providing integrated 
activities. 

Additionally, hidia acknowledges education as fundamental to human, social, and economic 
development as well as overall peace and security. In 2009, India’s Right to Education Act made 
elementary education (grades 1 through 8) a fundamental right of every Indian child. Although 
approximately 96 percent of children arc enrolled in grades I through 8, the system suffers from poor 
retention, attendance rates, and student learning levels. U.S. foreign assistance will assist in providing 
high quality, meaningful education for highly vulnerable and potentially volatile groups. A five-year 
bilateral partnership agreement recently signed with the GDI will take an irmovativc approach to 
addressing challenges associated with teacher development through technical assistance and training. 
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Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: USAID will use these resources to implement a new program to improve 
the quality of basic education in one select district of Bihar (one of the poorest states in 
India) to help both girls and boys complete at least an elementary level of education and 
improve learning gains, especially in early grade reading and math. Given the strong 
correlation between the quality of teachers and student learning, the program will focus on 
teacher training and related capacity building. A new and innovative teacher certification 
system will improve the professional capacity of teachers to teach effectively in grades 1 
through 8. The results of this model will inform government policy to scale this program 
to a national level. This intervention also is expected to inform global practices on teacher 
education and development. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GIICS): Funds will be used for interventions to improve 
quality maternal, newborn, child health and reproductive health services, as well as prevention, 
care, and treatment services to populations at high risk for tuberculosis (TB), Hi V/AIDS, and polio. 
The United Statcs-lndia Health Partnership Program will provide technical assistance to strengthen 
India’s public- and private-sector health care system, while improving access to integrated, quality 
care, consistent with the goals and principles of the President’s Global Health Initiative (GHl). 

• HIV/AIDS: India will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the 
goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief, and to build partnerships to 
provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country and to 
support orphans and vulnerable children. The Department of State, USAID, U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, and the Department of Defense will jointly implement 
the HIV/AIDS program. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will assist the GOT as the country addresses the global shift from 
the earlier target of 70 percent case detection toward universal case detection. USAID will 
fund high-level technical assistance to the national TB program, focused on critiea! priority 
areas, including sustaining and improving the quality of Directly Observed Treatment Short 
course, expanding services for diagnosis and treatment of multi-dmg-rcsistant-TB, 
strengthening linkages between TB and HlV/AlDS, increasing the involvement of private 
sector providers, infection control, and support for vital operations research. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): USAID will continue to work in the maternal, 
newborn, and child health arena with the aim of achieving MDGs Four (reduce child 
mortality rate) and Five (improve maternal health). U.S. assistance will support technical 
assistance to the GDI’s flagship national programs to strengthen capacity and service 
delivery in birth preparedness and maternity serc'ices, newborn and childcare, and 
immunizations. The program also will help the GDI to implement its strategy on water 
management to improve access to water and sanitation services for the urban poor. 

India has seen a 94 percent decline in its polio eases, significantly increasing the likelihood 
of eradicating the crippling disease. Compared to 74 1 polio eases in 2009, India recorded 
just 42 eases in 20 1 0. The U.S. Government will play a key role in sustaining national 
commitment to achieve full eradication, but this goal will require several more years to 
achieve. To help India in its polio eradication clTorts, U.S. assi.stancc will support the 
GDI’s National Polio Surveillance Project, which conducts high quality surveillance, 
provides technical advice for immunization activities, builds a network of volunteers to 
educate and mobilize communities, and strengthens laboratories. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): USAID will utilize funding to 
expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information and 
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reproductive health care on a sustainable basis in India’s two most populous states: Uttar 
Pradesh and Jharkhand. The program will encourage the GOl and state governments to 
adopt innovative reproductive health services to enhance the ability of couples to decide 
the number and spacing of births, including the timing of a first birth. To reduce 
misperceptions, resources will support research to inform programmatic and policy 
choices and conduct advocacy with policy makers and technical programmatic experts to 
reposition FP/RH. 

• Nutrition: USAID will useFeed the Future (FTF) Initiative funding to improve the 
nutritional status of rural households, particularly women and adolescent girls. As with 
other activities implemented under the FTF Initiative, results and evidence generated in 
India will be applicable to and shared with other countries. 

Economic Growth 

India’s enormous population and rapidly rising demand for energy has put incredible strain on the 
environment, making it particularly vulnerable to climate change. Because India is the fourth largest 
emitter of greenhouse gases (GHGs) in the world, close United States-India cooperation on climate 
change, in terms of mitigation, adaptation, and sustainable landscapes, is a necessity. While India aims 
to develop an efficient and modem energy system to sustain its economic growth and social 
development, the country also strives to reduce its GHG emissions and other negative impacts on the 
environment. Recently the U.S. Government signed three bilateral partnership agreements with the 
GOI to provide technical assistance for renewable energy, energy efficiency, and sustainable forestry. 

The U.S. Government also recently signed a food security bilateral partnership agreement with the GOI. 
India is a leader in bioteehnology, higher education, and the development of low-cost technologies that 
directly benefit farmers. As a result of this expertise. President Obama launched the Partnership for an 
Evergreen Revolution during his visit to India in November 20 1 0. Working together, the United States 
and India will develop breakthrough solutions that have the power to transform agrieultural systems and 
address the challenges of food security in India, Africa, and around the world. 

Development Assistance IDA): A new program implemented by USAID will help reduce India’s 
GHG emissions and increase cooperation with the GOI and the private sector to plan for, develop, and 
deploy a full range of clean and cncrgy-cfficicnt technologies. Over the long term, the program will 
accelerate India’s transition to a high perfomiing, low emissions, and energy secure economy. 
Medium-term goals include improved energy efficiency, increased supply of renewable energy, and 
enhanced GHG mitigation planning. The program also will support India’s efforts to prevent 
deforestation and forest degradation. Regarding adaptation, the program will assist India on livelihood 
issues most likely to be impacted by climate change, such as improving access to water for domestic and 
agricultural use, adapting agricultural practices to climate change, and improving disaster management. 
The program will contribute to the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative. 

U.S. foreign assistance will support the President’s FTF Initiative, under which India is viewed as a 
“strategic partner” where activities, especially research and technology development, are expected to 
have global impacts and benefits to strengthen food security. The United States has expertise in 
science, technology, food processing, and weather forecasting, while India is a leader in biotechnology, 
higher education, and low-cost solutions to reach farmers. By working together, the United States-India 
partnership can further solutions such as climate resilient crops and technology-enabled extension 
.services that have the power to transform agricultural systems in India and around the world. The new 
United States-India partnership will develop, test, and replicate technological advances and innovative 
solutions to address food security challenges in India and Alfica. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: To evaluate FY 2010 programmatic and financial 
performance, USAID/India conducted in-depth portfolio reviews in Novembcr/Dcccmbcr 2010. 
These reviews assessed every active program in FY 20 1 0 in tenns of its outputs, outcomes, impact, 
and the status of financial pipelines. These reviews also focused on innovation and government 
policy changes influenced by U.S. assistance to assess how the program is serving as a catalyst for 
innovation, and addressing policy constraints to a more cITcctivc and efficient use of GOI funds. 
The conclusion from the portfolio review is that investments in India foreign assistance yield 
results. For e.xampic, the majority of FY 2010 targets were met or exceeded. Over 55 major 
laws, policies, regulations, and government guidelines were established with the help of 
U.S. assistance at both national and state levels. In addition to portfolio reviews, the Operating 
Unit conducts quarterly pipeline analyses to guide future budget allocations. 

In FY 2010, USAID conducted six targeted evaluations in health, food security, and education. 
Evaluations provide feedback to decision makers regarding the capacity of a particular 
implementing mechanism, program or sector, and serve as a guide for future design efforts. 
Evaluations also have become an essential component in conveying to the host government, other 
donors, private sector, and the United States and Indian public the effectiveness of U.S. foreign 
assistance programs, For example, health evaluation findings confirmed that USAlD/lndia's 
MCH activity is in the vanguard for practices espoused in the GHl. The education evaluation 
highlighted the significant learning outcomes achieved through a low-cost radio education program 
and the remaining steps required to sustain the program upon completion, fho evaluation 
recommendations also guided the design of a new education project, USAID plans to undertake 
seven evaluations in FY 20 1 1 . These evaluations will guide the development and implementation 
of India’s new country development cooperation strategy. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform B udg et and Programmatic Choices: Based on 
FY 2010 performance, six activities in which pipelines or performance were not on track will be 
closely scrutinized and monitored. Programs will be consolidated with clear performance metrics 
guiding implementation. I'o achieve greater management efficiency, there will be an increased 
emphasis on bilateral agreements, as opposed to large central umbrella contracts. The ability to 
deliver results, drive innovation, engender host-government ownership, and capitalize on strategic 
opportunities will guide the allocation ofresourccs. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: With FY 2012 funding, the U.S. foreign 
assistance program in India will work toward the MDG of halving the proportion of people living in 
extreme poverty and hunger by 20 1 5 by developing breakthrough solutions that have the power to 
Iransfoim agricultural systems and address the challenges of food security in India and Africa; 
improving the health of vulnerable populations and reducing morbidity and mortality; tackling the 
causes and negative impacts of global climate change by advancing the rapid application of energy 
efficiency, scaling up commercially viable renewable energy technologies, and deploying relevant 
adaptation and sustainable landscapes strategics; and improving the quality of basic education. 
U.S. assistance is a powerful catalyst for the development of innovative models that can be sealed 
with funds from the GOI, other donors, and the private sector to reduce poverty in India and 
globally. 
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Kazakhstan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States’ strategic aim in Kazakhstan is to ensure and maintain the development of the 
country as a stable, secure, democratic, and prosperous partner that maintains freedom of action on 
the international stage, embraces free-market competition and the rule of law, and is a respected 
regional leader. Over the past 20 years, Kazakhstan has made significant progress toward these 
goals, and U.S. assistance has played a significant supporting role. For FY 2012, the U.S. 
Government will continue to focus assistance funds toward projects that support Kazakhstan’s 
evolution into a stronger strategic partner. Support to strengthen the Government of Kazakhstan 
(GOK)’s ability to combat nuclear proliferation, illicit trafficking, terrorist activity, and other 
transnational threats remains a top priority. Assistance also will focus on continued development 
of the judiciary in support of the rule of law, and the promotion of effective civil society input into 
and media coverage of national public policy debates and decisions. In addition, the United States 
will continue to help the GOK develop more effective health systems, including programs to 
control the spread of infectious diseases. 

The FY 2012 request will continue to facilitate regional cooperation in the electricity sector, and 
includes a significant new effort to help the GOK address and reduce climate-changc-related 
emissions. The jointly funded U.S. Govemment-GOK Program for Economic Development will 
continue to improve the business environment, promote economic diversification, support the 
development of small and medium-size enterprises, and strengthen the potential for Kazakhstan’s 
accession to the World Trade Organization (WTO). Notably, the GOK has committed to 
contribute two dollars for every dollar contributed by the United States for economic growth 
programs implemented by the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). 

Request by Aecount and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + 'War Supp) 

18,885 

22,722 

ir. 

21,385 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

10,400 

10,400 

* 

14,100 

Foreign Military Financing 

3,000 

6,843 

♦ 

2,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

600 

600 

♦ 

600 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

2,200 

2,200 

* 

2,200 

International Military Education and Training 

785 

779 

* 

785 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,900 

1,900 

* 

1,700 






Nun-War Supplemental 

.0 


* 

0 

lO I \L 

",'1, N'. 31^ 

I8ji85 

22,722 

. . * 

2IJK5 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

KH/aklistMii 

22,722 

, ^ 


1 Peace and Scedrtty • -i ? s. , 

II.WI.' 

* 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

2 0'<0 

* 


! .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

50 


* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

555 

* 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

485 

* 


1.5 Transnational Crime 

990 

* 


Foreign Military Financing 

6,843 

* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

6,843 

* 


International Military Education and Training 

779 


785 

] .3 Stabilization Operations and Secuntv Sector Rclorm 

779 

* 

785 

Nonproliferation, /Vntiterrorism, Demining and Kelalod 
Programs 

1,900 

* 

llliili 


] . 1 Counter- 1 erronsm 


* 

500 

1,2 Combating Weapons of'Mass Destruction (WMD) 


* 

1,200 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 


■H 

E 


Assistance for Europe; Eurasia and Central Asia 


i" ■ * 

uts^s. 

2,1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,054 


BB 

2,2 Good Governance 

385 



2,3 Political Competition and Consensus-building 

588 


600 

2,4 Civil Society 

2,163 



3 InveSftngln People • 

■KH 



Assisiabce for Europe, I’lirnsbt and Central Asia 




3,1 Health 




Global Health and Child Survival - State ^ 



BiiWiM.-ltlii 

3,1 Health 

600 

=|! 

600 

GlobaJ Health and Child Survival - USAID 

IS 


* 

2.200 

3,1 Health 

2,200 

* 

2,200 

4 Economic Growth 

2,330 

, . » 

T,S.S 1 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

2,330 


7,584 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

568 

* 

600 

4.2 frade and Inveslmenl 

643 

* 

500 

4.4 Infraslruclure 

568 

* 

84 

4,,“) Agriculture 

125 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Compelilivcncss 

426 

* 

400 

4.8 Environment 

0 

* 

6,000 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

* ..-Y- 



m 

21J85 







¥ 

300 




1,200 




3,340 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

iWIWB 


487 

1.5 Transnational Crime 


* 

874 

2 Gii\rriiin".lii«tb and DriUQCraftCRlI} 




■■ 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,054 

* 


■■n 

2.2 Good Governance 

385 

* 

0 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

588 

* 


2.4 Civil Society 

2,163 

* 






3.1 Health 

4,600 

iti 

3,900 





4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

568 


mmm 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

643 

* 


4.4 Infrastructure 


* 

84 

4.5 Agriculture 


* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

400 

4.8 Environment 

^Si 








6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

572 

* 

214 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,377 


3,054 


Peace and Security 

The United States will use funds under this Objective to improve the capability of the GOK to 
secure its borders, combat the illegal trafficking of drugs and persons, and improve the 
professionalism of its military forces. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): FY 2012 funds will continue to 
support the full-time, in-country presence of a U.S. law-enforcement advisor to consult with the 
GOK on a range of law-cnforceraent-relatcd issues, and to manage various capacity-building 
projects. Specific Department of State projects will provide training courses and equipment to 
support the work of countemarcotics officers at internal checkpoints and in mobile patrols, 
assistance to secure Kazakhstan’s southern border, and continued support for canine programs in 
countemarcotics and border-security operations. The Department of State will support training 
programs for law enforcement officers and community leaders to improve their capacity to identify 
and assist victims of trafficking in persons, as well as to increase the legal system’s capacity to 
prosecute the traffickers. The Department of State will provide assistance for governmental and 
nongovernmental information campaigns to prevent the trafficking of at-risk populations and to 
discourage drug use, and to increase the GOK’s ability to prevent and investigate money laundering 
and terrorism financing. USAID programs will focus on trafficking prevention activities that 
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increase the public’s awareness of human trafficking and improve the quality of the assistance 
being provided to trafficking victims. 

Foreign Military Financint! (FIVfF~): The United States will support projects to solidify a 
professional, rapidly deployable North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)- and United 
Statcs-intcropcrabic military, capable of protecting its territory and operating alongside 
United States and coalition forces in peacekeeping and stability operations, A top priority will be 
the refurbishment of a fourth helicopter in Kazakhstan’s Huey li helicopter fleet, which will 
enhance the military’s ability to protect significant energy infrastructure and respond to threats in 
Kazakhstan and on the Caspian Sea. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Funding will improve the professionalism 
and management of Kazakhstan’s military forces in order to increase cooperation on transnational 
threats and facilitate Kazakhstani participation in NATO operations. The FY 2012 program will 
include senior-level professional military education, as well as training programs for approximately 
20 Kazakhstani military personnel on infantry tactics, logistics, joint staff operations, maritime 
operations, and peacekeeping. The program also will support Kazakhstan’s English-language 
training facilities and provide English-language enhancement courses. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): The United States 
will help Kazakhstan combat transnational threats such as international terrorism and the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, related commodities, and technology through 
cooperative activities and the provision of necessary equipment. Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) 
training courses and equipment provided by the Department of State play a vital role in the 
Administration’s effort to build and sustain the global coalition of partner nations prosecuting the 
global terrorism threats. ATA will provide needs-based counterterrorism training and equipment 
to increase Kazakhstan’s capacity to find and arrest terrorists. Export Control and Related Border 
Security (EXBS) assistance provided by the Department of State seeks to improve the GOK’s 
capacity to control strategic trade, meet international nonproliferation obligations, and strengthen 
its borders through provision of modern equipment and improved training programs. For 
FY 2012, EXBS programs will provide modular shelters to support the OOK’s efforts to patrol 
larger sections of its land and sea borders. Assistance also will focus on helping the GOK 
effectively patrol its borders under the new requirements of the Russia-Belaru.s-Kazakhstan 
Customs Union, 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States will continue to advise the GOK on ways to improve the functioning of the 
judiciary and legislative branches, increase governmental accountability and transparency, and 
encourage the continued development of civil society and independent media. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): USAID programs will concentrate 
on programs to improve the functioning of and public trust in the judiciary and on projects to 
improve civil society’s ability to influence national-level public-policy decision making. 
Assistance also will strengthen community involvement in local governance, improve local service 
delivery, and increase access to unbiased information. USAID- and Department of 
State-implemented programs will promote respect for human rights, encourage local civic activism 
and coalition building among nongovernmental organizations, and advise on legal and rcgulalory 
reforms needed to develop civil society and the media. In addition, the United States will provide 
increased access to objective news and information through a regional satellite television feed and 
the Internet. 
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Investing in People 

U.S. investment, increased OOK health spending, and significant reforms have enhanced the 
Ministry of Health’s ability to manage its programs and provide improved healthcare for a greater 
portion of Kazakhstan’s population. Despite such advances, however, the quality of health care, 
the efficiency of health facilities, and the overall system require continued technical assistance to 
guide reform and future spending priorities. Resources requested to combat tuberculosis in the 
Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia and the Global Health and Child Survival 
accounts are coordinated to support consolidated USAID programming to address this challenge. 
Health activities under this heading will support the principles of the GHl, improving health 
outcomes by working with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health 
systems and promoting innovation. 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAf: USAID will continue its partnership 
with the GOK and the World Bank as a key source of technical assistance to direct international 
initiatives aimed at public-health challenges, prevention, and care: 

• Tuberculosis (TB): Outreach to vulnerable groups will continue, with an emphasis on TB 
prevention and control, as well as capacity building in the public-health sector, for a 
systems-focused approach to the growing problem of infection prevention and control in 
health facilities. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSf: Funds will be used in close coordination with 
AEECA funds to focus primarily on HIV/AIDS and TB control projects. USAID will increase 
outreach to vulnerable groups and the general public to raise awareness of the risks of HIV/AIDS 
infection. In coordination with other U.S. health initiatives, USAID, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, and other U.S. Government agencies will collaborate to strengthen HIV 
prevention and services. In addition, targeted technical assistance will help Kazakhstan manage 
and improve resq^lts from its remaining grants from the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, 
and Malaria. Increased HIV/AIDS resources engaged at the regional level will augment local 
capacity for care and treatment activities in Kazakhstan. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Kazakhstan will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs and to support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will build capacity in the public-health sector to support a 
system-focused approach to the growing problem of infection prevention and control in 
health facilities. Funds will support the continuation of USAID’s work to address TB and 
multiple-drug-rcsistant TB in Kazakhstan. 

Economic Growth 

The jointly funded U.S. Govemment-GOK Program for Economic Development will continue in 
FY 20 1 2, with two-thirds of the program’s funding provided by the GOK. Although the program 
was originally scheduled to end in FY 2012, delays in the availability of both United States and 
GOK funding are likely to necessitate an extension of the program through FY 2013. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The USAID-administered Program 
for Economic Development will focus on macroeconomic assistance, including projects to simplify 
trade and business-registration regulations, advance economic diversification and small-business 
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support, and support for Kazakhstan’s WTO accession. The program also will include a project 
that supports specific economic sectors through the delivery of business services and will link 
Kazakhstani firms with U.S. businesses. USAID energy-sector assistance will continue to 
promote reform in the regulatory environment and improve the prospects for regional electricity 
trading. In addition, funding will support the continuation of successful agricultural and business 
exchange programs implemented by the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. The 
FY 2012 request includes a .significant new program to help the GOK develop and begin 
implementation of a national low-emissions development plan. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and E valuation: During FY 2010, USAID and the Department of State 
conducted an interagency review of assistance to Kazakhstan and drafted a revised assistance 
strategy based on the results of the review. In addition, the U.S. Government regularly consulted 
with the GOK and other stakeholders. The U.S. Government regularly uses performance 
monitoring plans in all of its assistance programs and has the ability to refocus them as 
circumstances warrant. The USAID Mission closely scrutinizes project pcrfomiancc versus 
funding, and program managers conduct pipeline analyses of every program expenditure on a 
quarterly basis. 

Use of Performance Information lo Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The 
U.S. Embassy-conducted interagency review guided the selection of proposed budget priorities and 
areas of focus for FY 2012, as did several reviews conducted by USAID in in preparation for the 
strategy development process, including an assessment of needs related to civil society and the 
judiciary. As a result projects focsed on agriculture and education have been eliminated and 
additional emphasis has been placed on support for the judiciary and border security. 

Relationship Between Budget and Perfonnance: Funds requested for FY 2012 arc expected to 
strengthen the OOK’s ability to combat illicit trafficking, terrorist activity, and other transnational 
threats. U.S. efforts will also focus on continued development of the judiciary branch in support 
of the rule of law, and the promotion of effective civil society input into and media coverage of 
national public policy debates and decisions. In the area of health, FY 20 1 2 funds will continue to 
help the GOK develop more effective health systems, including programs to control the spread of 
infectious di.scascs. Additionally, FY 2012 resources will continue to facilitate regional 
cooperation in the electricity sector, and will support a significant new effort to help the GOK 
address and reduce climate change-related emissions, while the jointly funded United States-GOK 
Program for Economic Development will improve the business environment, promote economic 
diversification, support the development of small and medium-size enterprises, and strengthen 
Kazakhstan’s potential for WTO accession. 
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Kyrgyz Republic 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The people of the Kyrgyz Republic have set out on what Secretary of State Hillary Clinton has 
called a “bold endeavor” to reinvent their democracy with a strong and diverse Parliament. 

Despite the many challenges facing the Kyrgyz Republic, as illustrated by the outbreak of deadly 
ethnic violence in the south of the country in June 2010, the new Kyrgyz Government (GOKG) has 
already achieved some notable successes. A referendum in June 2010 provided public approval 
for the revised Constitution and elected a President. Parliamentary elections in October 2010 
resulted in a five-party Parliament and a new governing coalition. According to the Organization 
of Security and Cooperation in Europe, these were well-run elections characterized by a vibrant 
election campaign, political pluralism, and an independent Central Election Commission. 

The United States is committed to supporting this bold endeavor into democracy, and FY 2012 
assistance resources will focus on further democratic development, along with activities designed 
to increase the overall stability of the country. Specifically, the FY 2012 assistance programs will 
focus on building democratic institutions and supporting democratic processes, reconciling ethnic 
communities, and increasing support for the rebuilding of reformed security forces to bolster 
stability. Significant emphasis will be placed on engaging with civil society, empowering the 
private sector, community development, and food security. This request will also support basic 
humanitarian aid projects and address underlying development challenges in the health and 
education areas. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED T0TAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

53,765 



it 

46,625 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

46,000 

46,000 


* 

40,800 

Foreign Military Financing 

3,500 

3,500 

* 

1,900 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

475 

475 


475 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1 ,200 

1,200 

♦ 

1,200 

Inlemational Military Education and Training 

1,000 

843 

* 

1,000 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,590 

1,590 


1,250 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

if 


TOTAI. ^ ‘ 

53,765 

53.608 


* 

46,625 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Kyrgyz Republic 

mmm 

* 


1 Peace and Security 

6,713 

* 


Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 



5,205 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

0 

♦ 

100 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

100 

* 

0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

6X0 

* 

3,8.55 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

900 

i .5 Transnational Crime 

0 

t- 

350 

I'ureign Military Financing 

3.500 

7,y.,. ; 

■■■'!*=■? 1,900 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Kclorm 

3,500 

* 

1,900 

International Military Education and Training 

843 


-:s-|ji#i,ooo 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

843 

* 

1,000 

Nonprulifcration, AntiterrorKnia Demining and Related 
Programs 

1,590 


YhI:?::;4.250 

1.1 Counter- 1 erronsm 

650 

* 

450 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

940 

* 

800 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically - S' 

10,292 

^ 

9,486 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

10,292 

■A. , * 

■7-9t486 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,449 

♦ 

2,200 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,000 

* 

3,000 

2.3 Political Competition and C'onsen.sus-Building 

1,700 

* 

1 ,300 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,143 

* 

2,986 

3 Investing In People 

7,350 


,3.77s 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia < ' 

5,675 


■ 4,1(» 

3.1 Health 

3,375 

* 

1,800 

3.2 Education 

2.300 

* 

2,300 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

«S:i;S.:::,:S475 


vsiM!7 m 

3.1 Health 

475 

* 

475 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,200 


1,200 

3.1 Health 

i.200 

* 

1,200 

4 Economic Growth sSBlilS' 

-5:,.‘';;.'s28,053 

* 

21,009 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

28^053 


21,009 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,288 

♦ 

1,200 

4.2 Trade and investment 

1,643 


1,400 

4.3 Financial Sector 

9,033 

* 

1,400 

4.4 InfrasStruclure 

1 ,500 

* 

2,300 

4.5 Agriculture 

10,607 


10,607 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

3,982 

* 

4,102 

S Humanitarian Assistance 

1,200 

* 

1,000 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

1,200 


1,000 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,200 

* 

1,000 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




46,625 

i Peace and Security 

6,713 





* 

550 


1,040 

* 

800 



* 

6,755 


0 

* 

900 


0 

* 

350 

2 Gov eming Ju»tlv and Ocinocrartcallj 

* 



2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,449 

* 


2.2 Good Governance 

3,000 

* 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

1,700 

* 


2.4 Civil Society 

3,143 

* 





3.1 Health 


* 


3.2 Education 

2,300 

* 



... . 


7 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,2S8 

* 

1,200 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,643 



4.3 Financial Sector 

9,033 



4.4 Infrastructure 

1,500 



4.5 Agriculture 




4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

4,102 

. . 1 1 ” • V , < 1 ^ -tift 




1 5.1 Protection, Assi.stance and Solutions 


* 

1,000 



6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

544 

♦ 

358 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,587 

>c 

4,499 


Peace and Security 

The United States will expand its cooperation in the security sphere to help the new government 
undertake a well-planned overhaul of its security services, with a focus on rooting out corruption 
and improving professionalism and capacity. This effort will include assistance to police, border 
guards, the newly established State Drug Control Service, forensics capabilities, and continued 
assistance to maintain a professional military. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The Department of State will support 
the efforts of the new GOKG to reform the country’s overall security structure. This will include 
efforts to reduce corruption, sharpen investigation skills, enhance forensic capabilities, and 
improve hiring and promotional practices of Kyrgyz law-enforcement agencies. Projects also will 
seek to improve the GOKG’s ability to secure its borders and combat the trafficking of narcotics 
and persons. U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) funds will work with 
government and nongovernmental groups to combat human trafficking through prevention and 
protection activities. FY 2012 funds also will continue to support the full-time, in-country 
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presence of a Senior Law Enforcement Advisor to consult with the GOKG on a wide range of law 
enforcement issues and to manage various capacity-building projects. In addition, a Department 
of State-managed program will engage former weapons scientists and researchers with 
wcapons-of-mass-dcstruction-applicablc skills in civilian rc.scarch through support for the Joint 
United States-Kyrgyz Geographic Information System Center, 

Foreign Military F i nancing (FMFJ: Funds will be used to provide equipment to military forces to 
enhance their ability to protect the country from terrorist threats. The U.S. Government will work 
directly with Kyrgyz Security Forces to identify shortfalls in equipment necessary to complete the 
security mission. In the recent past, these funds have been used to procure communications 
equipment and individual soldier gear for operations in mountainous terrain. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETl: These funds will be used to provide basic 
military tactical and strategic training to qualified Kyrgyz military officers. The program seeks to 
improve technical war-fighting skills, resource management, and strategic planning. A portion of 
funding also will support English language training. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Programs (NADRi: Department of 
State-provided Antiterrorism Assistance training will improve the operational and tactical 
capabilities of Kyrgyz security services to confront and defeat terrorist threats in the region. The 
requested resource level supports training for Just over 100 officers and provides multiple 
opportunities for Kyrgyz and United States counterterrorism experts to work and learn together. 
Courses offered in the recent past include training on police executives’ role in combating 
terrorism, preventing attacks on soft targets, interdicting terrorist activity, explosive incident 
countermeasures, and border control management. The Department of State Export Control and 
Related Border Security (EXBS) program will work to improve the capacity of the Kyrgyz border 
security agencies to combat numerous cross-border threats through improved training and the 
correct use of modern equipment. In FY 2012, EXBS programs will provide modular shelters and 
communications equipment to support government efforts to patrol larger sections of the border, 
and continue efforts to improve procedures for the management of controlled items. The 
United States also will host Kyrgyz officers at U.S. border-training academies for advanced 
courses and provide legal and regulatory technical assistance to address deficiencies in the Kyrgyz 
Republic’s strategic trade control legislation and implementing regulations. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States will assist the Kyrgyz Parliament, the Office of the President, key ministries and 
institutions, civil society, academia, activists, and the media as they all work together to govern the 
country effectively. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia fAEECAf: USAID will provide expert advice 
and capacity building to the new Parliament and increase its outreach to civil society to increase its 
input into national-level decision-making. Funds also will be used to engage the GOKG and civil 
society in addressing tensions between various ethnic groups. Work to improve the capacity of 
local human-rights groups through training and grants will continue as USAID and the Department 
of State work to improve the organization and skills of defcn.sc lawyers, A USAID program will 
work to engage communities in local government decision-making and work with local officials to 
strengthen their ability to respond to citizen concerns and .seize upon economic opportunities. 
USAID and the Department of Slate will continue to .supportjudieial- and defense-bar reforms and 
support the Parliament’s efforts to combat corruption. The Department of State will work to 
strengthen the professional skills of prosecutors, and, along with USAID, will work with the media 
and a broad spectrum of civil-society organizations to promote increased citizen engagement 
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(including youth) with the GOKG, and greater access to information, civic education, and 
participation opportunities. The United States also will provide increased access to objective 
news and information through a regional satellite television feed and the internet. USAID will 
continue its youth-focused program designed to catalyze a generation of young people to actively 
engage in building a stable, prosperous, and democratic Kyrgyz Republic by facilitating a national 
dialogue on youth, building social entrepreneurship capacity among youth, expanding 
extracurricular civic education activities, and preparing youth for the job market. 

In addition, USAID will work with the GOKG to improve the country’s electoral system fiirther, 
with an emphasis on improving voter registration and the electoral framework. The Department of 
State and USAID will support rulc-of-law refonns that will improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the criminal and civil justice systems, provide the framework for private-sector 
development, and maintain engagement with marginalized communities. A Resident Legal 
Advisor (RLA) will continue to assist in implementing key rule-of-law priorities. The RLA will 
provide advice and training in support of strengthening the capacity of Kyrgyz prosecutors, 
combating transnational crime, promoting criminal procedure reform, and reducing public 
corruption. Specific emphasis will continue to be placed on building Kyrgyz law-enforcement 
agencies’ capacity to investigate and prosecute money laundering and terrorist financing eases 
more effectively; assisting the development of new legislation that brings the Kyrgyz Criminal 
Procedure Code (CPC) into compliance with the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, and on fully harmonizing the enacted Law on Jury Trials with the CPC; improving 
prosecutorial trial and advocacy skills; building law enforcement agencies’ ability to investigate 
proactively and prosecute successfully complex, transnational crimes, with a particular emphasis 
on countcrnarcotics and human trafficking; and combating corruption by enhancing both 
prevention and enforcement mechanisms in a manner consistent with the Kyrgyz Republic’s 
obligations as a party to the United Nations Convention Against Corruption. 

Investing in People 

Programs will focus on improving the control and prevention of infectious disease and continuing 
improvements to the educational system. Projects will also address the crosscutting concerns of 
corruption and governmental transparency. Projects under this Objective are closely coordinated 
with projects undertaken by other bilateral and multilateral donors. Resources requested to 
combat tuberculosis in the Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia and the Global Health 
and Child Survival accounts are coordinated to support consolidated USAID programming to 
address this challenge. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): USAID will continue to assist the 
GOKG’s efforts to provide quality, client-oriented, and cost-effective primary healthcare services 
to vulnerable groups to control infectious diseases such as tuberculosis (TB), as well as broader 
outreach to the general public to improve access to information on health options and care. In 
addition, programs will continue to focus on disseminating best practices for maternal and child 
health. Health activities under this heading will support the principles of the GHI, improving 
health outcomes by working with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in 
health systems and promoting innovation. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): U.S. assistance will seek to help better integrate the Kyrgyz 
Republic’s TB program into routine primary healthcare to identify new cases and ensure 
proper treatment and follow-up. This program is also funded with GHCS resources. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): U.S. efforts will use internationally recognized 
evidence-based medicine standards to improve the quality of MCH clinical practices and 
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assist the GOKG with national rollout of a safe motherhood program. The program also 
will focus on facility infection prevention and work to promote community organization 
involvement in MCH issues. 

• Basie Education: To help reform the country’s educational system to prepare the next 
generation of leaders, USAID will fund basic education activities to improve the quality of 
teacher training; integrate student-centered, skills-based teaching methods into curricula; 
improve the quality of student assessment; and support per-capita student finance reform. 

• Higher Education; USAID will work to improve the quality, effectiveness of, and access 
to higher education. 

Global Health and Chi ld Survival (UHCS): These funds arc used in close coordination with other 
programs that focus primarily on HIV/AIDS- and TB-control projects. USAID, the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, and other U.S. agencies will collaborate with the Ministry of 
Health to strengthen HIV prevention and services. In addition, targeted technical assistance will 
help the GOKG manage and improve results from its remaining grants from the Global Fund to 
Fight AIDS, Tubcrcuiosis, and Malaria. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: The Kyrgyz Republic 
will receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, 
and treatment programs and to support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Tuberculosis: U.S. assistance will seek to help better integrate the Kyrgyz Republic’s TB 
program into routine primary healthcare to identify new eases and ensure proper treatment 
and follow-up. This program is also funded with AEECA resources. 

Economic Growth 

The United States will use funding under this Objective to address the many challenges facing the 
Kyrgyz economy following the upheaval of 2010. Programs will work to establish an economic 
environment more conducive to business, create jobs, and strengthen the country’s food 
production. The requested funding level includes a continuation of expanded agricultural 
competitiveness and local economic development projects aimed at increasing food security 
through improved production and reform of the agricultural system, as well as developing other 
economic sectors to provide more opportunities for jobs and investment. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAl: In FY 2012, the comprehensive 
Local Economic Development program will continue to strengthen the agricultural and other 
sectors of the economy, as well as to improve the capacity of local government to provide necessary 
services and attract investment. Work in the agriculture sector will support the President’s Feed 
the Future initiative by ensuring improved productivity and meeting the Kyrgyz Republic’s core 
agricultural needs, including improved land usage, access to inputs, irrigation, and technologies, as 
well as agribusiness and downstream value-chain development. The rural development portfolio 
also will address related economic sectors such as workforce education, targeted vocational 
development, and more efficient support for micro-, small-, and medium-sized enterprises. 

USAID also will continue to support reforms of the business environment. As part of this broader 
support, USAID and other U.S. agencies, will continue to help the Kyrgyz Republic develop a 
more transparent and flexible economic framework that will promote global competitiveness, 
foster regional cooperation in trade policy to lower trade barriers, reduce trade-associated costs, 
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and increase the gains from international trade. USAID also will work to expand economic 
opportunities and access to financing and business services to enable broader participation in local 
and international trade, especially outside of the capital city of Bishkek. USAID programs will 
continue to work closely with the GOKG to promote policy and institutional reforms, as well as 
strategic planning needed to improve energy sector performance, plan for and manage electricity 
supply and consumption, and enable Kyrgyz participation in external energy markets, while still 
ensuring adequate domestic energy supplies. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Due to a lack of funding, most Kyrgyz health and social welfare agencies are unable to meet the 
needs of the country’s most vulnerable populations. In the ease of an emergency, deficiencies 
become critical. Programs under this Objective arc designed to alleviate the suffering of these 
groups in remote areas of the country and provide an initial layer of disaster preparedness. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Humanitarian assistance provided by 
the Department of State will help to meet some of the basic needs of orphans, the elderly, and other 
institutionalized populations. In addition, humanitarian assistance will include 
disaster-preparedness activities to improve the GOKG’s response capabilities in the event of an 
emergency. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Just prior to the overthrow of the previous Kyrgyz 
Government in FY 2010, USAID and the Department of State conducted a comprehensive review 
of assistance in the Kyrgyz Republic. A month after the change in government, the U.S. Embassy 
convened an interagency working group to draft a short-term assistance strategy that defined six 
assistance priorities in the changed environment over the next two fiscal years. These reviews 
were the basis for assistance allocations in the aftermath of the crisis and in the following months, 
as the country headed toward stabilization. The short-term strategy also was the impetus for the 
provision of emergency crisis management assistance just prior to October 2010 elections. 

In September 2010, the Department of State conducted an assessment of the law enforcement 
environment and U.S. assistance and completed a comprehensive strategy. The strategy laid out 
various options for assistance and diplomatic engagement based on potential levels of political will 
within the new government. In addition, USAID conducted several evaluations in preparation for 
strategy development, including a Justice Sector Assessment in July 2010 and a Youth Assessment 
in August 2010. 

The Department of State staff monitors use of AEECA funds for law-enforcement facility 
renovations and training programs, as well as collecting performance data as it becomes available 
from the host government. Assistance-implementing organizations, such as the U.S. Department 
of Justice, provided reports to the State Department on a biweekly or quarterly basis. Throughout 
the year. State Department personnel also performed periodic end-use monitoring of all equipment 
provided to ensure its use in accordance with bilateral agreements. 

Finally, FY 2010 has created a new baseline for performance measurement in the democracy and 
security areas. As FY 2011 progresses, the U.S. Government will have a better idea of the 
performance of some of its new initiatives to support these sectors. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID adjusted 
program designs for an agricultural program in order to address harvest disruptions, refocused civil 
society projects to improve coverage of snap elections, and redesigned a planned youth project and 
other programs based on the short-term assistance strategy, observed results, best practices, and 
lessons learned, as well as consultations with the GOKCi, civil society, and private-sector leaders. 

Relationship Betw een B udget and Performance: The largest programmatic impact as a result of 
FY 2012 funding is expected in the area of economic growth, resulting in improved productivity 
and efficiency in the agricultural sector to improve food security, and a more attractive investment 
and trade environment. 
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Maldives 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States seeks to ensure that the Maldives, a small, pro-American, Muslim nation located 
in the Indian Ocean, reinforces its nascent democratic reforms, addresses its social and 
environmental problems, and maintains its pro-Westem, moderate orientation. In FY 2012, 

U.S. foreign assistance resources will promote and enhance maritime security, counterterrorism, 
law enforcement, and countcmarcotics cooperation with Maldivian forces. In addition, 

U.S. assistance will help the country’s adaptive capacity and resilience to the negative effects of 
global climate change. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
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($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.8 Fnvironment 

1,000 

* 

3.000 

ol'nliich: Ohjertiw 6 

100 

* 

300 

5.1 Program Design and Learning 

40 

* 

120 

6.2 Adminislralion and Oversight 

60 

* 

180 


Peace and Security 

In FY 2012, U.S, assistance to the Maldives will build on the strong relationship between the 
United States and Maldivian military so that the Maldives can be a regional partner for the 
United States against terrorism, narcotics trafficking, and border security. The United States has 
prioritized participation of the Maldives security services in U.S. conferences and training 
exercises to professionalize these forces, reinforce their Western orientation, and ensure their 
readiness, if needed, to combat terrorism. As a sparsely populated nation whose 1,190 islands arc 
largely uninhabited, the Maldives is extremely vulnerable to both narcotics trafficking and piracy. 
U.S. assistance will be used to strengthen border security, to assist in the development of the 
Maldives Marine Corps and Coast Guard, and to provide counterterrorism training. 

Foreign Military Financim; (PMF>: FY 20 1 2 marks the first request of FMF for the Maldives. 
Assistance will support the transformation of the Maldives National Defense Force (MNDF) Army 
into the MNDF Marine Corps as the country embraces a more appropriate military paradigm for its 
geography. The United States will assist the realignment of equipment for these troops. 

International Militai-y Education and Training (IMETt: FY 20 1 2 IMFT-funded training of the 
MN DF Marines, Special Forces, and Coast Guard will support the development of professional 
military standards, rules of warfare, and civilian authority. IMFT will support training in maritime 
security, counterterrorism, and leadership skills to ensure that MNDF Marines, Special Forces 
Units, and the Coast Guard have the capability to maintain and use their defensive assets. To help 
the Maldives meet the challenges of current and future domestic and international threats, 

U.S. assistance will help support effective counterterrorism and countcmarcotics capacity 
throughout the Government of Maldives, with a particular focus on continued maritime domain 
awareness through the transformation of the MNDF to a more Coast Guard- and Marine 
Corps-centric amphibious force. 

Economic Growth 

The Maldives is the lowest country in the world, with a maximum natural elevation of only 2.3 
meters and an average elevation of only 1 .5 meters above sea level. More than 80 percent of the 
land is less than I meter above an average high tide. The possibility of the country being 
submerged in water is high, and its vulnerability to devastating natural disasters increases as 
climate changes continue to raise sea levels. As a response to this challenge, the U.S. Government 
will launch a new program in FY 2012 under the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative. 

Development Assistance (DA): The Program to Enhance Climate Resiliency and Water Security 
will demonstrate the process and outcomes needed for island communities to maximize their 
opportunity to overcome or ameliorate the impacts of global climate change. The program will 
provide assistance to the National Government, island and atoll councils, the private sector, and 
residents of selected islands that arc targeted as model “climatc-rcsilicnf" islands. The program 
also will design and implement water, sanitation, and solid waste services and infrastructure. 

U.S. assistance will develop the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of island residents to become 
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better stewards of their island environment and to make rational and informed decisions on key 
climate-change-adaptation issues, thus reducing risk and vulnerability over the long term. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) conducts biannual portfolio implementation reviews to assess program status, review past 
progress, and plan future actions. The Mission examines results indicators and scrutinizes 
financial management pipelines to pinpoint shortfalls and challenges requiring remedial action. 
The Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) monitors and evaluates the IMET program for the 
Maldives. As part of this evaluation, ODC conducts a yearly Campaign Planning Workshop that 
monitors and assesses the programs executed in the previous fiscal year, and makes adjustments for 
the following fiscal year. 

Use of Performance Infonnation to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Post has used 
recent events and demonstrations of capabilities to assess current programs and budgets to inform 
planned budgets and security assistance programs. The Mission has used the findings of the 
September 2008 Counterterrorism Assessment and subsequent Special Operations Command - 
Pacific engagements to inform programmatic adjustments and budget requests. As part of the 
Maldives climate-changc-adaptation program design process. Post will conduct climate 
vulnerability assessments and other social, economic, and environmental analyses. These 
assessments will inform the direction that programming will take. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: InFY 2012, USAID will continue supporting the 
climatc-change-adaptation program initiated in FY 2010. The measure of success will be 
captured in reporting on the “Number of people with increased capacity to adapt to the impacts of 
climate variability and change as a result of USG assistance” indicator. 
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Nepal 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

After struggling through a dccadc-long insurgency, Nepal’s leading political parties continue to 
face multiple challenges in both implementing the Comprehensive Peace Agreement, which was 
signed in November 2006, and drafting a new constitution. Though the peace process continues to 
move forward, progress has been slow, impeded in part by the prolonged tenure of a caretaker 
government and the lack of consensus among competing political interests. Nepal also faces 
several medium- and long-term development challenges, including high vulnerability to climate 
change and a massive youth bulge. With a gross domestic product per capita of $470, Nepal 
remains the l.V' poorest country in the world. In FY 2012, U.S. assistance will cement gains in 
peace and security, further the democratic transition, support the continued delivery of essential 
social services to help establish a firm foundation for economic recovery and political stability, 
scale up proven effective health interventions, and address the challenges of food insecurity and 
climate change. Now programs under the Presidential Initiatives of Global Health, Feed the 
Future, and Global Climate Change will focus on improving nutrition, enhancing agricultural 
productivity and trade, and mitigating the impacts of climate change, respectively. Each program 
area will include a special emphasis on .supporting Nepal's youth and traditionally socially 
disadvantaged groups, addressing gender concerns, and incorporating resilience to natural 
disasters. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 
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FY 2010 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Nepal , 

62,226 

* 

9.3,889 

1 Peace and Security 

8,011 

‘ '' 

11,289 

1 . 1 Counter- ! errorism 
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Peace and Security 

In order to help consolidate Nepal’s transition to peace and democracy, U.S. assistance will 
augment infrastructure, equipment, and training for Nepal’s police and related security forces under 
the Home Ministry of the Government of Nepal (GON). U.S. resources will continue to be used to 
develop professional military skills, including the promotion of human rights, which support the 
Nepal Army’s growing role as a provider of peacekeeping forces to the United Nations and as an 
emergency responder to recurring domestic national disa.stcrs. In addition, U.S. assistance will 
address the underlying causes of conflict by promoting development at the local level, including 
youth employment, service delivery, rehabilitation of small-scale infrastructure, and community 
level reconciliation. 

Fxonomic Support Fund (ESF): The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
use ESF funds to support the peace process through targeted technical assistance for community 
organizations, GON, and civil-society groups to address issues such as community-based conflict, 
poor governance, and limited government service delivery. 
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• Transnational Crime Program Area funds will strengthen GON and civil society efforts to 
combat trafficking in persons, concentrating in particular on prosecution, prevention, and 
protection efforts. Those activities will focus on border, source, and destination areas in 
Nepal. 

• Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation Program Area funds wilt support programs that 
bring communities together to address development priorities, build the capacity of 
communities better to direct inclusive development activities, resolve local-level conflict, 
and assist government and local organizations to improve service delivery. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFi: FMF funding in FY 2012 will support the Nepal Army in its 
role as one of the principal organizations responsible for domestic disaster response. Assistance 
will augment the Nepal Army’s response capacity by purchasing equipment for floods, 
earthquakes, pandemics, and other disasters that might occur in Nepal. Funds will be 
implemented by the Department of Defense. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETi: In FY 2012, IMET funds will enhance 
professionalization and respect for human rights within the Nepal Army through basic and 
raid-level military courses for enlisted soldiers and officers. Funds will be executed by the 
Department of Defense. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEi: INCLE funds will be used to 
assist police and the Ministry of Home Affairs further in adopting and implementing national 
police standards and training programs that include management leadership, organizational 
development, election security support, and capacity building of the police and security forces. 

The program will incorporate human rights material into the standard training curricula to 
emphasize the appropriate use of force. By providing equipment, training, and infrastructure 
development to the police, the program will seek to improve the capacity of law-enforcement 
services to protect persons, property, and democratic institutions against criminal elements and 
potential natural disasters. U.S. assistance to address gender-based violence will enhance police 
training modules and human rights training. The program also will support community security 
initiatives and promote the expansion of services in locations throughout Nepal, and assist in the 
application of information technology systems in select locations. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Anti terrorism 
Assistance programs will continue to focus on enhancing the counterterrorism capabilities of 
Nepal’s law enforcement entities in an effort to help achieve and sustain a peaceful and secure 
environment in which terrorists cannot establish a presence. Resources will be used to conduct a 
series of trainings that focus on investigation techniques, security applications for information 
technology, domestic and transnational terrorism, infrastructure security, and security at airports 
and other points of entry such as border crossings. These training initiatives will provide law 
enforcement personnel with the knowledge to deter, detect, and respond to terrorist activity. 
Instruction in this area will complement other training courses conducted for stabilization and 
security sector reform. A Customs and Border Protections evaluation team will use NADR funds 
to develop a training needs analysis for a new Export Control and Border Security program. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will continue to focus on consolidating democracy in Nepal by supporting Nepal’s 
executive, legislative, and judicial institutions as they prepare for and implement a new 
constitution. Assistance will support the protection of human rights by enhancing the capacity of 
targeted national institutions focused on human rights issues. In line with the implementation of 
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an anticipated new Federal structure of government, U.S. programs will provide technical 
assistance and training to strengthen sub-national government functions and enhance government 
service delivery at the local level. National and sub-national elections arc planned following the 
promulgation of a constitution. The United States will provide technical assistance and training 
support to the Election Commission, political parties, and civil-society organizations to help Nopal 
conduct elections that are free, competitive, and impartial. In addition, U.S. assistance will 
support the development of transparent and democratic political parties that arc committed to 
peaceful, competitive political processes. Support also will be provided to improve citizen access 
to the formal justice system and to alternative dispute resolution mechanisms where the formal 
system is inadequate. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): Using ESF funds, the U.S. Government, through USAID, will 
support activities to increase the rule of law and human rights, develop good govcinance, and 
increase political competition and consensus building. 

• Rule of Law and Human Rights: USAID will support community groups to employ 
alternate dispute resolution mechanisms, particularly in areas where access to the formal 
justice system is limited. Local civil society organizations that provide democratic 
oversight will be supported to help communities effectively communicate concerns to 
elected officials. 

• Good Governance: FY 2012 resources will support activities to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of the legislative process and increase the legislature’s capacity to be 
responsive to the people it serves. Funding in this area also will support local government 
and community-based organizations to engage communities in ctforts to improve 
governance and to ensure basic service delivery at the local level, especially in 
conflict-prone areas where government remains weak or absent. 

• Political Competition and Consensus Building: USAID will implement programs to 
assist political parlies with internal democratization, transparency, representation of 
constituent needs, and inclusion of historically disadvantaged groups. This funding also 
will assist the Election Commission of Nepal as it prepares to undertake national and 
sub-national elections, continue voter registration, and update the legal framework 
governing elections. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement tINCLEi: The Department of State will 
continue to use INCLE funds to assist the GON in improving the professional skills of judicial 
personnel. Activities will support the development of a more effective way for police and 
prosecutors jointly to pursue the strengthening of national security, justice, and the rule of law. 
Programs will assist law reform efforts by providing technical assistance to the criminal justice 
sector authorities to increase efficiencies and transparency of the judicial process. The 
Department of State also will provide community-policing assistance at a local level to help reduce 
crime and insecurity through interactions between civil society and police that promote rule of law 
principles and respect for human rights. 

Investing in People 

Nepal is making strong progress towards improving the health of its citizens, and is on track to 
achieve Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) Four and Five regarding child and maternal 
mortality. However, mortality and morbidity rates among women and children remain high. 
Acute preventable childhood diseases, complications of childbirth, nutritional disorders, and 
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endemic diseases are prevalent at high rates. Such conditions arc associated with pervasive 
poverty, low education and literacy rates, low levels of hygiene and sanitation, poor access to safe 
drinking water, formidable terrain, and geographic isolation. These problems are further 
exacerbated by issues common in the developing world, such as underutilization of resources, 
shortages of adequately trained personnel, underdeveloped infrastructure, weak public sector 
management, and, specifically for Nepal, high vulnerability to natural disasters. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): 

• Basic Education: ESF funds will enable USAID to work with the GON to strengthen and 
expand the GON’s national Early Childhood Education and Development (ECED) 
program to en.suro enrollment and school readiness. Funding will be used to train School 
Supervisors and Resource Persons, ECED facilitators, head teachers and grade one 
teachers, parents of ECED children, and ECED management committees. Funding will 
support the GON Department of Education to develop books, conduct district level 
mapping to strengthen the education information system, and document student 
achievement especially in reading. Funding also will be used to support scholarship 
programs for girls from traditionally disadvantaged groups that arc particularly vulnerable 
or at risk. 

Global Flealth and Child Survival (GHCS): Nepal has been selected as a Global Health Initiative 
(GHI) Plus country, and will receive additional technical and management support to implement 
GHFs approach quickly, focused on improved efficiencies, effectiveness, and sustainable health 
outcomes through better integration and leveraging of health investments. Specifically, in GHI 
Plus countries, the United States will pursue enhanced opportunities to build upon existing public 
health programs, improve program performance, and work in close collaboration with partner 
governments, across U.S. Government agencies, and with global partners. 

As a focus country under GHI, USAID’s GHCS programs will improve the survival rate and 
quality of life of all Nepalese with the goal of establishing equitable and well-governed health 
systems. All U.S. Government health-related activities in Nepal will be coordinated under the 
umbrella of the GHI. Resources will support the GON in providing sustainable, accessible, and 
quality basic health services and strengthening its delivery systems in order to achieve its 2015 
MDGs. Health programs will continue to advance the remarkable progress that has been made in 
reducing under-five and maternal mortality, and increasing access to voluntary family planning and 
HIV/AIDS services. Programs will target disadvantaged groups including women, migrants, and 
traditionally excluded castes and ethnic minorities. With U.S. support, Nepal will continue to be an 
innovative leader in improving health in the developing world. 

• HIV/AIDS; USAID/Nepal will use GHCS funding to support Nepal’s HIV/AIDS 
strategy and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief USAID’s 
HIV/AIDS program will continue to reduce transmission through prevention services and 
will provide testing, counseling, care, and treatment services to vulnerable populations and 
to people living with HIV/AIDS. Additionally, the program will integrate family 
planning and HIV/AIDS, making voluntary family planning services more available to 
vulnerable groups. 

• Maternal and Child Health: USAID will use GHCS funding to focus on quality assurance 
and sustainability as the community-based integrated management of childhood-illness 
program completes its scale-up to all 75 districts for Vitamin A supplementation. USAID 
will maintain support to community health workers through training to retain and build 
capacity to deliver high quality services. Furthermore, USAID will assist the GON by 
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supporting local health systems strengthening and development of health-facility 
management committees. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: USAID will use GHCS funding to assist the 
GON in bolstering the national family planning program by further expanding access to 
information about high-quality voluntary family planning services and reproductive health 
care. Funds will be used to support the expansion of new interventions and new 
approaches to reach underserved populations, such as migrant communities. USAID will 
support social marketing activities to enhance sustained availability of comprehensive 
family planning information, products, and quality services to underserved populations. 

• Nutrition: GHCS funding will be used to support efforts to improve nutrition nationally, 
with a special focus on food-insecure areas. An integrated approach will contribute to 
improved nutritional status in Nepal. USAID nutrition efforts, such as homestead food 
production to address malnutrition, will be closely integrated w'ith the President’s Feed the 
Future Initiative. 

Economic Grow'th 

More than 80 percent of the population of Nepal works in the agriculture sector, but recent 
declining agricultural production has depressed rural economics and increased widespread hunger 
and urban migration. Increasing degradation of fragile ecosystems and climate change cause 
higher disaster vulnerabilities and threaten the natural resource-dependent livelihoods of 
communities throughout Nepal. Economic growth funds will support programs that increase food 
security; strengthen the foundation for rapid, sustained, and inclusive economic growth; and 
conserve biodiversity and mitigate the impacts of climate change in Nepal. 

Development Assistance tPA): Development Assistance funds will support the President’s 
Global Climate Change Initiative through programs that reduce threats to biodiversity and 
vulnerabilities to climate change through a set of interventions for biodiversity conservation, 
sustainable landscape management, emissions reduction from deforestation and forest degradation, 
and readiness and adaptation to the adverse impacts of climate change. USAID will continue to 
work in close coordination and collaboration with the GON, nongovernmental and civil-society 
organizations, and other donors in Nepal (c.g.. World Bank, Swiss Development Cooperation, and 
the United Kingdom’s Department for International Development) to achieve a greater impact. 

E conomic Support Fund (ESF): ESF funds will support USAID/Ncpal’s economic growth 
program to improve trade and fiscal policies and practices, improve the business environment, and 
increase the competitiveness and exports of goods and services. Programs will include literacy 
and life skills training, vocational education, agricultural productivity and enterprise training, and 
scholarships. As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed the 
Future, USAID will support the GON to design and implement a country-led comprehensive food 
security strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural 
development. USAID’s program will enhance production and productivity of high-value 
vegetables and major cereal crops, and increase participation of vulnerable groups in agricultural 
production. Lessons learned from previous U.S. programs will used to scale integrated activities 
in which agriculture components complement nutrition activities. USAID also will continue to 
support the Ministiy of Agriculture and Cooperatives’ food-security program. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, the U.S. Mission to Nopal undertook 
several performance monitoring and evaluation activities to ensure that programs achieve 
U.S. foreign assistance goals and provide a basis for improving current and future programs. The 
U.S. Mission held bimonthly meetings on each of the goals outlined in the Department of State’s 
annual Mission Strategic Resource Plan to review progress and provide strategic direction to the 
respective teams for realizing these goals. 

As a regular practice, USAID conducted biannual portfolio reviews and quarterly pipeline analyses 
to assess how each Assistance Objective team is performing in achieving its goals and to enhance 
synergistic coordination across teams and agencies. USAID also regularly conducts several 
program evaluations to inform future programming. An evaluation of a five-year HIV/AIDS 
project helped determine its effectiveness in advancing Nepal’s response to HIV/AIDS and 
complying with U.S. assistance requirements. Based on this evaluation, USAID has designed a 
new HIV/AIDS project that will be implemented in FY 2011. USAID also conducted a midtenn 
evaluation of the Section 1207 project called “Nepal Government Citizen Partnership Project.” 

The evaluation provided recommendations for the remaining period of the project and provided a 
good basis for the design of a five-year local governance program. Additionally, USAID 
conducted the final evaluation of the Social Marketing and Franchising Project; AIDS, 
Reproductive Health, and Child Survival, to determine how effective the program was in 
promoting the key Family Planning, HlV/AlDS, Reproductive Health, and Child Survival 
products. A new Social Marketing Program that was built upon the lessons from this program is 
already underway. 

In FY 2010, USAID undertook an exercise to develop Assistance Objectives (AOs) and the 
corresponding Performance Management Plan (PMP). The AO and PMP documents outline the 
results that are planned for the next two to three years and the approaches that will be used for 
monitoring and evaluating the progress toward achieving these results. Different assessments and 
evaluations done in the recent past have informed the development of these documents. 

In order to understand the food security situation in Nepal better, and to design programs to address 
food security problems effectively, USAID conducted a stocktaking exercise to review various 
policies, institutions, and mechanisms that affect food and nutritional security. 

In FY 201 1 , USAID will conduct an evaluation of the Nepal Flood Recovery Program and Nepal 
Transition Initiatives Program. Additionally, there will be a midterm review of the Education for 
Income Generation Program to assess achievement toward planned results and to identify measures 
to maximize its impact. In FY 201 1, USAID will conduct a number of baseline studies to 
establish benchmarks for measuring results by different programs, including a Demographic Health 
Survey in FY 2011. The survey will provide information helpful in tracking Nepal’s progress on 
various health indicators, establish baseline figures for Feed the Future efforts, and support the 
design of future activities. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Past successes and 
lessons learned together with the emerging needs of the country will guide the allocation of 
resources and choice of programming. Building on the results and successes from recent USAID 
activities and on the basis of numerous different assessments, new programs in the areas of local 
governance, trafficking in persons, natural resource management and climate change, HIV/AIDS, 
nutrition, agriculture, and economic growth have been designed. 
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Nepal’s progress in meeting MDG Five (reduction of maternal mortality), improved contraceptive 
prevalence rates, better services for safer motherhood, and effective responses to 1 IIV/AIDS have 
led to better and more sophisticated program efforts in the health sector. Building on the proven 
successes of earlier agriculture programs, USAID is undertaking a range of activities to improve 
household food security in 20 of the poorest districts of Nepal. Additionally, recommendations 
from the evaluations of the Section 1 207 activity and the HIV/AIDS program have been used to 
strengthen the designs of new programs. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: U.S. assistance will solidify gains achieved 
toward peace and stability and positively contribute to the democratic transition in Nepal. 

Previous midterm evaluations have guided program-level budget decisions in several sectors. 

U.S. assistance will be better aimed at addressing the global concerns of health care, food 
insecurity, democratic governance, transition assistance, vocational education, and economic 
growth. U.S, assistance in the health sector will build on past successes and introduce innovations 
that will support the GON in reducing maternal and child mortality and provide key health services 
to its citizens. The new programs in Economic Growth will utilize approaches demonstrated to 
develop stronger foundations for private sector led and inclusive economic growth in order to help 
Nepal reduce poverty. U.S. assistance also will scale up proven approaches to help Nepal achieve 
immediate and long-term food .security goals while mitigating the effects of climate change. 
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Pakistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United Slates seeks to advance U.S. national security by deepening its long-term bilateral 
strategic partnership with Pakistan. This effort will support the U.S. goal to disrupt, dismantle, 
and defeat al Qaeda in the region, as well as deny safe haven for the Taliban by helping to build a 
stable, secure, democratic, and prosperous country. The United States will partner with Pakistan 
to strengthen the capacity of the democratic government to meet the needs of its citizens better by 
rehabilitating eritical infrastructure, stabilizing key areas contested by violent extremists, and 
fostering private-soctor-lcd economic growth. 

To demonstrate the United States’ long-term commitment to Pakistan, the U.S. Government has 
pledged to provide civilian and military assistance to Pakistan through multi-year authorizations 
and commitments. Civilian assistance focuses on four priority areas; increasing capacity and 
efficiency in the power sector, increasing economic opportunities and employment, supporting 
stabilization activities in areas susceptible to violent activity by extremists, and facilitating greater 
access and quality of education and health care for Pakistan’s citizens. Increasing and 
strengthening linkages across the four priority areas is essential to the sustainability, impact, and 
visibility of U.S. assistance efforts, and it helps improve governance capacity and policy reform. 
Security assistance focuses on building the counterinsurgency and counterterrorism capabilities of 
Pakistan’s security forces, as well as addressing the long term military modernization needs of the 
Pakistan military. The majority of security assistance to Pakistan is liinded in State’s Overseas 
Contingency Operations (OCO) budget through the Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund, 
which is detailed in the Pakistan OCO section of the CBJ. 

The United States shares Pakistan’s priorities and is committed to implementing the majority of 
assistance through the Government of Pakistan (GOP) and local nongovernmental institutions. 
This will allow U.S. assistance to help to establish systems and programs that not only meet the 
needs of the Pakistani people, but also build the capacity of local institutions to sustain investments 
based on community priorities. 

U.S. stabilization programs, which cut across Objectives, will continue to focus on areas most 
vulnerable to violent extremists and recruitment, particularly in the Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas (FATA) and Khybcr Pakhtunkhwa (KPK). Stabilization efforts focus on three areas: 
countering violent extremists, improving economic conditions, and improving governance. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will support GOP efforts to counter 
violent extremism in the FATA, working through the FATA Secretariat to support the 
strengthening of relations between the Pakistani Government and its population. Programs 
reestablish and improve essential services and government infrastructure, while maximizing 
community participation, oversight, and connection to the government. The United States will 
work to improve economic conditions necessary to drive long-term sustainable development in 
vulnerable areas by supporting infrastructure improvements and activities that promote job 
creation, trade, and investment in the FATA and KPK. Assistance programs will help improve 
governance by working with progressive government and nongovernmental leaders to push 
forward basic reforms of the political and legal framework in the tribal areas through support of 
existing GOP initiatives and the post conflict needs assessment process. 
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Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJIISTEI) 1 0 l AL (Enduring + War Supp) 

l,m.X72 

1,911,617 

* 

1,865,029 

Economic Support Fund 

1 ,292,000 

1,292,000 

* 

1,359,600 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

96,851 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

288,000 

294,169 

* 

350,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

29,722 

29,722 

* 

2,000 

liitemalional Military Education and Training 

5,000 

5,000 

* 

5,000 

Inlernalional Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

1 70,000 

170,000 

* 

125,000 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

22,150 

23,875 

* 

23,429 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL " -iteiGgsi,:;;? ' .AiTvK* ' 

1,806,872 

1,911,617 

' * 

1,865,029 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 20)0 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 


Actual 

CR 

mumn 

Request 


486,® 



:...t,:..Forcign: Military Financing 

294,169 



1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

294,169 


350,000 

liitcrnatinnal Military Education and Traliffifig 

5,000 


5.000 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

5,000 

* 

,5,000 

llUcrnatioiial Nancotics CoTigpi and Law Enforcement 

163,900 

•• •'* 

116,675 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

156,600 

* 

105,725 

! .4 Counter-Narcotics 

7,300 

* 

10,950 

NonpiDEferatioji, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Prograffi't ‘ ' 


. ' ■' ■■ ■ * 

23,429 

l.l Counler-Terronsm 

23,050 

* 

22,329 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

825 

* 

1,100 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

177,083 

■¥ 

153,325 

Economic Support Fund 

170,983 

* 

145,000 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

14,960 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

86,454 

* 

105,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

16,563 

* 

10,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

53,006 

* 

30,000 

international Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

6,100 

* 

8,325 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

6,100 

* 

X,323 

3 Investing in People 

638,235 

* 

267.200 

Economic Support Fund 

608,513 

* 

■ ' 265,200 

3.1 Health 

191,691 

* 

1 20,000 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.2 Education 

281,822 

* 

145,200 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

135,000 

* 

0 

Clobal Health and Child Snrvival - USAID 




3.1 Health 

n; ' ^ 


2.000 

S . ft*'* » ' ' ' 

pi: ■ 



Lcuiiomic Support Fund 




4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


* 

15,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

9,000 

* 

29,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

28,860 

* 

25,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

millions 

* 

569,400 

4.5 Agriculture 


* 

175,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 


4.7 Economic Opportunity 



16,000 

:-t, ..u '• 


■ 





■ 20.000 

1 5 ! Protection. Assistance and Soluiions 

10.000 


0,000 



. ; . ■ ■ ■ 


1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

96,851 


0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


'iKil 


.. ■ ' ■ 








22,329 


825 

* 




* 

460,725 

1 1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

■H^S! 

* 

10,950 

If 'A rtt.i j ipt a 1 *■ _'i.^ ^7, »■ 



1 1 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 


2.2 Good Governance 

llllllllllll^ 



2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


* 


2.4 Civil Society 


* 


JliiMSffnginPiupIr 




3.1 Flealth 

221,413 

* 

122,000 

3.2 Education 

281,822 

* 

145,200 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

135,000 

* 

0 

4(c.>nomicf.ioHth 



9?0.1(Vi 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

6,000 

* 

15,000 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

9,000 

* 

29,000 

4.3 Financial Sector 

28,860 

* 

25,000 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.4 Infraslruclure 

169,510 

* 

569,400 

4.5 Agriculture 

151,000 


1 75,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

108,134 

* 

100.000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

30.000 

* 

16.000 

5 flunianilarian .Assistance 

106,851 

n * 

20,000 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

106,851 

* 

20,000 

of which: Objective 6 

98,808 


110,000 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

23,420 

♦ 

18,500 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

75,388 

* 

91,500 


Peace and Security 

Pakistan is central to U.S. efforts to defeat violent extremists that threaten both the United States 
and the region. Strategic U.S. investments will bolster the ability of Pakistan’s security forces to 
provide a safe and secure environment that supports economic and political stability. U.S. funds 
under this Objective will directly support elements of the U.S. counterinsurgency strategy in 
Pakistan, deepen bilateral relations, and reduce the trust deficit between the United States and 
Pakistan. U.S. security assistance will build the capacity ofthc Pakistani military, border security, 
and civilian law enforcement - particularly in FATA and KPK - all of which arc critical to the 
long-term success of U.S. efforts to disrupt, dismantle, and destroy al Qaeda. 

In October 2010, the United States announced a five-year commitment for robust security 
assistance funding for Pakistan to begin in FY 2012. This multi-year security assistance 
commitment is a tangible demonstration of the importance the United States places on its long-term 
relationship with Pakistan, and underscores the intent to remain engaged in Pakistan beyond the 
horizon of U.S. interests in Afghanistan. Funded in this core request, the commitment includes 
significant resources from Foreign Military Financing (FMF), International Military Education and 
Training (IMET), and the Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund (PCCF). (The latter is 
requested in the Overseas Contingency Operations budget.) The combined security assistance 
will help Pakistan build on its success against militants and its efforts to eliminate extremist 
sanctuaries that threaten the United States, Pakistan, regional stability, and global security while 
further strengthening cooperation between the United States and the OOP. 

This assistance will be implemented by the U.S. Department of State and the U.S. Department of 
Defense, and will be subject to the Leahy vetting process. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): FMF will build on efforts to develop the professionalism and 
capabilities of Pakistan’s military and promote closer security tics with the United States. FMF 
will complement other security related funding streams, including PCCF, by strengthening 
Pakistan’s long-term counterinsurgency and counterterrorism capabilities. FMF also will enhance 
the ability of Pakistan’s military to mitigate existing and emerging threats; participate in 
international stability, maritime, and countcrpiracy operations; achieve greater interoperability 
with U.S. forces; and meet its legitimate defense needs. 

Specifically, FY 2012 FMF will support the development of Pakistan’s air mobility capacity 
through acquisitions such as helicopter and refueling platforms. It will develop ground mobility 
capacity through the refurbishment and upgrade of Ml 13-serics armored personnel carriers. 
Funding also will focus on the acquisition of surface vessels and helicopters for the Pakistan Navy, 
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as available, which will allow for enhanced Pakistani participation in coalition task forces’ 
maritime security and counterpiracy missions. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Through professional and technical 
courses and specialized instruction, most conducted at military institutions in the United States, 
IMET provides future Pakistani military leaders with valuable training, education, and exposure to 
U.S, military practices and values, including respect for the rule of law, human rights, and civilian 
control of the military. Providing Pakistani military personnel the opportunity to study and train 
with U.S. counterparts builds professional and personal tics that promote long-term respect and 
understanding between the two militaries. 

FY 2012 IMET funds will assist Pakistan in developing its defense establishment through training 
in logistics, defense acquisition, and resource management. A large portion of this funding will 
support senior-level professional military education courses at U.S. command, staff, and war 
colleges, as well as mid-level professional military education courses, such as the Captains Career 
Courses, in a variety of fields. In addition, FY 2012 IMET will continue to support a wide variety 
of technical courses (e.g. medical, aviation, etc.) and develop the Pakistani military’s ability to 
operate and maintain U.S.-origin equipment. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement IfNCLEI: 

• Stabilization Operations and Security-Sector Reform: Over the past year, the GOP has 
continued to take important steps to reverse the momentum of militants operating in border 
areas. To sustain gains made in the counterinsurgency effort, the U.S. Government is 
working to improve the GOP’s ability to deliver serviees to and maintain security in the 
FATA and KPK. The United States directly supports Pakistan’s own efforts to build the 
capacity of its civilian law enforcement agencies, including those with border security 
mandates, by providing training, equipment, infrastructure, and aviation assistance. This 
assistance builds the capacity of civilian law enforcement to maintain security in areas 
cleared by Pakistan’s military, allowing the military to move away from security 
operations and focus its resources on the counterinsurgency fight. As Pakistan’s civilian 
authorities become better equipped to protect communities from militant attacks and 
maintain law and order, people’s trust in the civilian government will increase and allow 
space for needed economic development, which is necessary for long-term stability and 
progress in Pakistan. 

o Border Security Program; FY 2012 funds will sustain the Ministry of Interior’s 
50**' Squadron Air Wing, including support of 2 operating locations. This support 
builds the GOP’s civilian reach into remote frontier areas with access roads and 
provision of basic shelter better to combat militants, narcotics traffickers, and 
other criminal elements. 

Beneficiaries include Pakistan’s Ministry of Interior, Antinarcotics Force, Frontier 
Corps - Balochistan and Frontier Scouts - KPK, Pakistan Coast Guards, and Home 
Departments. The U.S. Department of State will continue to coordinate its 
assistance with the U.S. Department of Defense and other U.S. Government 
entities through an Emba.ssy Border Coordinator, as well as other mechanisms in 
Washington and in Pakistan. 

The Ministry of Interior Air Wing provides operational support, including 
surveillance and reconnaissance, troop transport, resupply, and mcdcvac, to 
agencies fighting militancy and crime in challenging terrain. The United States 
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will support the Air Wing, its main operating base in Quetta, Balochistan, as well 
as the new forward operating location near Peshawar, KPK, in order to launch 
operations in support of civilian law enforcement more efficiently. These 
locations also will allow for sustained and improved Air Wing support to 
civilian-led disaster response and recovery efforts, such as flood and earthquake 
relief The aircraft remain a powerful tool for Pakistani law enforcement by 
performing a critical surveillance function; supporting operations against 
traffickers, criminals, and militants; and playing a role in interdiction of illegal 
drug and weapons shipments. 

o Law Enforcement: FY 2012 funds will support Pakistan's civilian 
law-enforcement entities through ongoing technical assistance, training, 
equipment provision, and infrastructure assistance to provincial police in KPK, 
Balochistan, Punjab, and Sindh, and other law enforcement entities such as the 
FATA Levies. Assistance will strengthen civilian law-enforcement institutions 
and the capacity of the police to hold areas cleared of militants, and meet basic 
policing needs in order to maintain law and order and provide for citizen security. 
For example, training, technical assistance, and equipment will help improve 
mobility and communications capacity, expand investigative skills, build 
accountability and internal control structures, enhance police training institutions, 
improve managerial and leadership expertise, and continue successful initiatives 
that respond to a changing security threat. 

FY 2012 funds also will continue support to the Female Police Development 
program, providing training and equipment to female police across Pakistan, as 
well as infrastructure support to women’s police stations. In addition, funding 
will provide support for police advisors and trainers for program development, 
oversight, and training. 

• Countcrnarcotics: FY 20 1 2 funds will continue to support the OOP’s efforts to decrease 
narcotics trafficking, cultivation, and abuse through crop control, interdiction, and 
demand-reduction programs. To improve the economic potential of current and former 
poppy cultivation areas, FY 2012 funds will continue on a limited basis to encourage the 
cultivation of high value, legitimate crops and construct roads and bridges, accompanied 
by small water and electrical schemes. The United States will continue to encourage GOP 
interagency cooperation, which has led to increased seizures, and will provide supplies, 
equipment, training, and operational support to law enforcement agencies with 
countcrnarcotics mandates to improve their capabilities. Funding will continue support to 
demand reduction projects through the funding of reputable Pakistani nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs) that conduct drug awareness activities and offer treatment and 
rehabilitation options for addicts. Countcrnarcotics programs have a tangible positive 
impact on communities and I'amilies, and demonstrate U.S. interest in supporting the needs 
of the Pakistani people. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Deminintt, and Related Programs INADR): NADR initiatives 
arc an important element to strengthening the OOP’s ability to counter extremists. 

• Counterterrorism: The FY 2012 NADR Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) funding will 
provide tactical training to Pakistani law-enforcement agencies operating in KPK, 
Balochistan, and Sindh Provinces. The focus of current and future training will be to 
improve the ability of Pakistani agencies to respond to frequent terrorist attacks and 
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bombings. The most recent ATA Capabilities Assessment for Pakistan rccornmcndcd the 
following: increase Crisis Response Team capacity to respond to terrorist attacks, build a 
VIP protection capacity, improve police cyber capabilities to investigate and disrupt 
terrorist activities, increase police capacity to investigate and disrupt terrorist activity, and 
increase Explosive Incident Countermeasures capacity to respond to terrorist attacks. In 
response, FY 2012 funds will support advanced courses in tactical deployment and 
leadership, as well as investigative training to build law enforcement’s capacity to collect 
investigative information and use it succcssfiilly to identify, arrest, and prosecute terrorist 
organizations operating throughout Pakistan. Funding also will support training in 
infrastructure security, VIP protection, and crime scene forensics. The training will be 
leveraged by instructor development courses to ensure that law enforcement agencies use 
the U.S. training and assistance to inform their in-service training programs. Training and 
assistance should lead to increased and more effective deployment of tactical response 
teams and investigative units to terrorist crime scenes, improved security for critical 
infrastructure sites targeted by terrorist organizations, and more effective security for GOP 
personnel and facilities. NADR-ATA is likely to conduct another such assessment in 
FY 2012 to evaluate progress and training needs, and consider advancing regional security 
cooperation through a joint training to Pakistani and Afghan police forces. 

As in FY 201 1, FY 2012 NADR resources will fund a Resident Legal Advisor (RLA) in 
Islamabad to support the revision of Pakistan’s existing Anti-Moncy-Laundcring and 
CountortotTorism Financing (AML/CTF) legislation and bring it further in line with 
international standards. With assistance from relevant technical experts, the RLA would 
facilitate engagement of Pakistani officials and parliamentarians with regional 
counterparts through regional events and programs and through the organization of study 
visits by Pakistani officials, including parliamentarians, to Egmont member countries with 
successful AML/CTF legislative regimes. The RLA supported with NADR funding will 
coordinate closely with the Department of State Bureau of International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement (INL)’s ongoing Rule of Law program to ensure the delivery of training and 
^ support to enhance the ability of provincial prosecutors and judges to process AML/CTF 
case work to avoid overlap and best address the needs of these professionals. 

• Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction; Through the Export Control and Related 
Border Security program, Pakistan has made significant progress with its strategic trade 
control system, and the U.S. Government foresees this progress and level of cooperation 
continuing through FY 2012. These funds will enable activities focused on export control 
enforcement, practical implementation training, and equipment for Pakistan’s nascent 
licensing organization, as well as border security related projects. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

In both policy and assistance, the United States is a steadfast supporter of civilian-led democratic 
governance in Pakistan. In FY 2012, the United Slates will provide substantial funding to help 
build governance capacity in Pakistan, particularly but not exclusively in areas most vulnerable to 
extremism. Strengthening the OOP’s capacity to provide key public services to its citizens will 
directly increase its legitimacy, strengthen democracy, promote tolerance, and weaken the 
insurgency’s appeal. 

The United States will continue to support civil society and help political parties to develop 
citizen-focused platforms. Greater citizen participation and communication with government 
undermines the temptation of quick fixes and cxtraconstitutional remedies. The U.S. Government 
will provide assistance to Pakistan’s justice sector, which is critical to long-term security in 
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Pakistan, as well as to programs that bolster the role of women and religious minorities in Pakistani 
society. 

Across all sectors of the assistance portfolio, U.S. assistance will help the GOP at the Federal, 
provincial, and local level to improve its public administration, legislative, financial management, 
revenue generation, and accountability practices. This integrated approach helps the GOP address 
the endemic corruption, bureaucratic inefficiencies, and economic mismanagement issues that 
diminish the impact of government expenditures and U.S. assistance. 

U.S. assistance in this sector will be implemented by USAID and the U.S. Department of State. 
Economic Support Fund (ESF~): 

• Good Governance: FY 20 1 2 resources will continue to support and expand efforts begun 
with FY 2010 assistance to improve provision of essential municipal services (water, 
sanitation, roads, etc.) and to promote citizen participation in local government 
decision-making. This program will work directly with authorities in the Punjab, Sindh, 
and KPK provincial governments and, if security allows, will be expanded to the FATA. 

Since 2007, the U.S. Government has been assisting the GOP to implement its FATA 
Sustainable Development Plan, which seeks to increase the writ of the government in the 
FATA and to improve government services to FATA citizens. FY 2012 assistance will 
help local government institutions in FATA and KPK to develop the management capacity 
required to improve basic service delivery in an inclusive and democratic manner. Public 
service campaign.s, peace jirgas, and citizen oversight will complement community 
infrastructure and cash for work programs to build legitimacy, promote tolerance, and tip 
public opinion scales away from extremists and toward GOP institutions. 

• Political Competition and Consensus Building: FY 2012 assistance will help political 
parties to become more responsive to constituents, promote women and religious 
minorities in leadership roles, and undertake internal reforms. It also will enhance 
Pakistan’s ability to conduct elections that meet international .standards. 

• Civil Society: Assistance in FY 2012 will continue to support the 5-ycar U.S. Gender 
Equity Program in Pakistan, which provides small grants to Pakistani NGOs and 
government agencies to strengthen the role of Pakistani women and girls by promoting 
gender equity in the civil, political, economic, and social realms; promoting women’s 
rights; and working to end gender-based violence. Assistance also will support a 5-ycar 
small-grants program enabling civil society to advocate for policy reform and monitor 
government performance, increasing the transparency of the public sector. In addition, 
the U.S. Government will continue to implement the 5-ycar Ambassador’s Fund, which 
provides small grants to support high-impact citizen-led community improvement 
initiatives across Pakistan. 

Finally, the U.S, Government intends to continue to support a communications strategy 
that builds capacity in communications and promotes tolerance and moderate voices 
through activities such as strengthening the professional capacity of the media. The 
strategy will include programs that provide alternatives to extremist messaging and the 
U.S. Government will assist Federal and local governments in Pakistan to improve their 
pre.ss and public relations capacity. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEl A functioning justice sector is 
critical to attracting investment, fighting corruption, and achieving long-term security and stability 
in Pakistan. FY 2012 assistance funds wilt expand assistance to Pakistan’s prosecutors and 
sustain support to INL’s corrections program - activities complementary to U.S. assistance to 
Pakistani law enforcement. Technical assistance programs will focus, in particular, on 
strengthening prosecutorial services, providing basic and more robust training to prosecutors, 
judges, and corrections management and staff. 

• Rule of Law: FY 2012 FNCLE funds will moderately expand INL’s Rule of Law 
program. INL currently partners with the Department of Justice’s Office of Overseas 
Prosecutorial Development Assistance and Training, w'hich includes staffing of an RLA 
position in Pakistan to engage in prosecutor and judicial training in Punjab and KPK. 

FY 2012 funds also will support a .second RLA to expand training into Sindh and 
Balochistan. INL’s RLA support, unlike the more narrowly- and Federally-focused 
support provided through NADR, develops a broad range of skills within the justice system 
and is focused on developing these skills throughout the provincial level justice system. 
Funds also will provide modest material support to prosecutors and judges, including legal 
texts, electronic subscriptions to legal databases, and minor office renovations for 
prosecutors. 

FY 2012 funds will sustain corrections program, which supports the GOP in the 
management of a sustainable, humane, and effective correctional system. FY 20 1 2 funds 
will be used to renovate a jail in KPK to provide the physical structure necessary to classi fy 
and separate prisoners in a secure and humane way. The renovation will also provide 
suitable space for NGOs providing services such as demand reduction, health, or skill 
development programs. This work complements ongoing corrections programs, which 
focus on training corrections officers from KPK, constructing a small corrections training 
academy adjacent to a KPK jail, and training a cadre of instructors. Jail renovations also 
will provide a suitable experiential training facility for the academy to provide hands-on 
development of the skills necessary to detain prisoners in a secure and humane fashion. 

Investing in People 

The inadequate quality and quantity of health and education services for Pakistan’s rapidly growing 
population creates dissatisfaction and leaves disadvantaged portions of the population vulnerable to 
extremist exploitation. While the passage of the 1 8"' amendment to the Constitution in FY 20 1 0 
devolved responsibility for the delivery of social services to the provincial level, it did not describe 
the way in which the transfer of authorities would take place. Therefore, part of the U.S. effort to 
improve the capacity of the GOP to deliver basic services and enhance government legitimacy will 
require assisting the provincial governments not only to increase access to and the quality of 
education and health services, but also to establish the most efficient and effective ways of 
managing those services over the long term. 

Given the critical need and the reinforcing effect of a well-maintained health care system on a 
stable environment, investment in the health sector will continue to be a critical priority area. 
Uncurbed population growth coupled with poor tax revenue generation is severely hampering the 
GOP’s ability to provide basic services to Pakistani citizens, which in turn increases instability and 
vulnerability to extremist exploitation. However, the 18**' amendment provides an opportunity to 
work with the provincial governments and change the currently weak health care systems. The 
United States’ focused health programs are aimed at enabling the provincial governments to refine 
the provision of health services, improve the management of the health care system, and ensure 
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widespread coverage in order to increase the Pakistanis’ trust in their government’s ability to 
provide basic services. 

While the devolution of service delivery to the provinces will pose challenges, it also will provide 
an opportunity for the GOP to begin delivering health service in a more integrated and efficient 
manner. FY 2012 assistance will help provincial and district governments better to manage, 
administer, and deliver three key health services: family planning, safe motherhood, and 
immunizations. By focusing on these three simple, high impact, and cost-effective family health 
interventions, the U.S. Government can support the GOP to deliver immediate and highly effective 
services to Pakistani families, ensure a significant and sustainable improvement in the health of 
Pakistan’s women and children, and contribute to strengthening the foundations of the health 
system. En.suring that citizens have access to reliable, high quality health services is a significant 
contribution to a stable and democratic Pakistan. 

U.S. assistance also will continue to improve efficiencies in the supply chain of health 
commodities; to provide equipment and basic commodities such as vaccines, contraceptives, and 
cold chain equipment; and to support targeted upgrades of specific health facilities. 

U.S, assistance will be coordinated and complementary to efforts underway among the GOP and 
key partners, including the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunizations, the United Kingdom 
Department for International Development (DFID), and relevant United Nations agencies engaged 
in health services and maternal and child health care. 

Basic education enrollments in Pakistan arc dismally low, with one-third of the current primary 
school-age population in Pakistan never attending school. Improving the education system is key 
to strengthening the legitimacy of a government and guarding against increased unemployment, 
stagnating economic growth, and vulnerability to extremist exploitation. The need for increased 
accountability and increased capacity in the education sector cannot be overstated. Given their 
new responsibilities under devolution, provincial governments need to improve the quality of basic 
and higher education and implement policies that increase and sustain enrollment. The 
United States aims to help local and provincial governments achieve this goal in coordination with 
and leveraging Funding from the World Bank, DFID, and other major donors active in the sector. 

Higher education programs also arc critical to effective U.S. Rconomic Growth assistance. In 
higher education, the core challctigc is to produce the educated human capital necessary to fuel 
economic development in Pakistan. Access to high quality tertiary education is inadequate, as 
highlighted by a 2007 United Nations F.ducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) report that found that only 5 percent of the 1 7-23 age group in Pakistan have access to 
higher education. There are only enough scats for 20 percent of students who pass the university 
entrance exam. 

U.S. assistance will be implemented by USAID and the U.S, Department of State. 

Economic Support Fund (F.SF): 

• Public Health Threats: Funds will expand efforts to combat health threats by supporting 
the delivery of new vaccines and immunizations; bolstering the OOP’s systems to collect, 
interpret, and act upon statistics on infectious and other disca.scs; improving human 
resource planning and capacity; and developing logistic and procurement systems for basic 
medical supplies. The U.S. Government will help the provincial governments increase 
their ability to manage, implement, and monitor immunization as part of an integrated 
health services delivery system. 
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• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. assistance will support provincial governments’ ability 
to provide quality and accessible healthcare, support female health care, and develop 
logistic and procurement systems for basic medical supplies. Funding in FY 2012 will 
continue to train and build capacity of the Lady Health Workers, who are key to the 
healthcare delivery system at the provincial and district level. These women are often the 
first resource for providing neonatal, maternal, and child care, as well as nutrition 
counseling and commodity distribution to the local communities. In addition, funds will 
be used to build the technical and human capacity of provincial and district ministry 
officials. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: In addition to providing integrated technical 
and financial assistance, U.S. assistance will support the purchase and inventory of 
contraceptives and increase the capacity of local contraceptive manufacturers, as 
appropriate. 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will continue programs initiated with 
FY 2010 and FY 201 1 funds to help provincial governments increase enrollment and 
improve the quality of education, especially for girls and minorities, in less-advantaged 
districts. The United States, in partnership with other donors, will work directly with the 
provincial and district governments in Punjab and Sindh, to rebuild, rehabilitate, and 
improve facilities of existing schools; empower communities to be involved in the basic 
education of their children; and improve and institutionalize teacher-training programs. 
Activities will focus on strengthening school management and building capacity to sustain 
reforms by providing technical assistance and training in budgeting, human resource 
development, textbook procurement, standardization of school improvement, data 
collection, and analysis. FY 20 1 2 funds will continue to support the Pakistan Children’s 
Television program, aimed at increasing literacy and numeracy skills and problem solving 
abilities, and encouraging tolerance among children. 

• Higher Education: The goals of U.S. assistance in this sector arc three-fold: improve the 
quality of Pakistani universities to make their graduates more competitive in the world 
economy, increase access to Pakistan’s universities through scholarships to 
less-advantaged students, and establish Centers of Excellence in agriculture, water, and 
energy. The U.S. Government will continue supporting in-country scholarships and the 
United States-Pakistan Fulbright program. In close coordination with the Pakistan Higher 
Education Commission, USAID wilt partner with universities in the United States to 
develop Pakistani Centers of Excellence in sectors critical to economic growth and 
development. All programs will strive to enhance the capacity of faculty to conduct 
world-class applied research and teaching, and scholarships to increase student access. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): 

• HIV/AIDS: Pakistan will receive funding to support the National HIV/AIDS strategy and 
the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief Funds will support close 
partnerships with Pakistani NGOs and Pakistan’s National and Provincial AIDS Control 
Programs to slow the increase of HIV transmission in Pakistan. U.S. assistance will be 
implemented by USAID. 

Economic Growth 

Pakistan’s economic challenges, particularly energy shortages and lack of jobs, contribute to 

frustration among the Pakistani public, constrain Pakistan’s economic growth, and threaten 
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Pakistan's long-term stability. Inllation is predicted to reach 15 percent in 201 1, compared with 
GDP growth of just 2.5 percent. Food insecurity affected nearly half of the population in 2009, 
and is likely to be worse after the 2010 floods. The country’s economy, industry, and ability to 
attract investment arc plagued by rolling brownouts. Only 55 percent of the population has access 
to modern energy services. The goal of the U.S. Economic Growth Strategy is to prevent 
instability by creating jobs and increasing incomes through broad-based, inclusive growth, which 
will give Pakistanis confidence in their future and lessen their susceptibility to the influence of 
extremists. To achieve economic growth in Pakistan, the U.S. Government will promote fiscal 
stability through the implementation of key policy reforms, especially those affecting the energy 
sector; strengthen private sector growth through policy reform, innovative financing, increased 
firm-level productivity, and improved agricultural technology; and support infrastructure 
development coupled with bettor management practices and adequate revenue sources to sustain 
and expand services in the future. 

The energy sector, crucial to sustained economic growth, is the first priority for U.S. assistance to 
Pakistan. To address Pakistan’s energy needs, the United States is investing in energy and water 
storage infrastructure, and supporting policy and management improvements in the power sector. 
To ensure that public and private investments in the energy sector arc lasting, U.S. assistance will 
also support the OOP’s efforts to implement macroeconomic policy and structural reforms, 
particularly in the energy and water, financial management, and trade areas, that will increase 
revenue for self-financing operations, enable business development, and promote private sector 
investment and competitiveness in the long term. Agriculture, which accounts for 25 percent of 
GDP and directly employs more than 44 percent of the population, is another priority area for 
U.S. assistance. Agriculture programs will support improved technologies, including 
high-efficiency irrigation to conserve water, and enhance productivity in the most profitable value 
chains. Private sector programs will complement the agriculture programs by facilitating greater 
access to innovative financing mechanisms, improving marketability of Pakistani goods, and 
enabling womcn-run businesses to enter the broader market. 

U.S. assistance represents a wholc-of-govcmnient approach in this sector, and may be 
implemented through the coordinated efforts of USAID, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
U.S. Department of State, the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC), and the U.S. Trade and Development Agency (TDA). 

Economic Support Fund (CSF): 

• Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth: The GOP has made significant progress towards 
economic reform, but the path remains long and challenging. U.S. assistance will help the 
GOP implement key reforms, including expanded tax revenue collection and improved lax 
policy, enhanced budget and expenditure planning to improve fiscal discipline, improved 
transparency of customs collection, liberalization of trade policy, and reduced subsidies 
and other market-distorting regulations in key sectors like energy and agriculture. 

U.S. assistance also will support civil society and private-sector organizations, including 
think tanks and business groups, who advocate for economic reforms. 

• Trade and Investment: U.S. assistance will continue to support the Ministry of Commerce 
and the Federal Board of Revenue Customs to improve border management practices and 
general trade policy and implement the Pakistan-Afghanistan Transit Trade Agreement. 
Assistance will continue to support the enhancement of infrastructure at border crossings 
and prepare for the implementation of the proposed Reconstruction Opportunity Zone in 
the border areas, ponding authorization. These have potential to increase the revenue 
collection of the GOP; foster privatc-sector-lcd growth, especially in the most 
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disenfranchised areas of Pakistan; and stabilize the border areas through increased job 
opportunities and a legitimate trade sector. 

• Infrastructure: Rolling power blackouts constrain economic development and contribute 
to political and economic instability. These shortages have been caused in part by 
ineffective pricing policies, which serve as a disincentive for private companies to build 
additional capacity. Power supply interruptions, often lasting 1 0 to 12 hours on many 
days, have led to riots in cities across the country. Economically, the power-sector debt is 
cnomious, costing the GOP billions of dollars in energy subsidies and contributing to a 
growing budget deficit that requires increased borrowing from the central bank and private 
banks, crowds out private sector borrowing, and forces the GOP to cut back its 
development, health, and education spending. 

The donor community cannot solve Pakistan’s energy crisis, but it can assist the GOP in 
addressing the issue. The GOP, the U.S. Government, and other international donors - led 
by the Friends of Democratic Pakistan - worked together to finalize an Energy Sector Task 
Force report in 2010 that sets out a solid plan for resolving the energy crisis. There is 
broad international consensus that the energy problems can be solved by a policy 
environment that encourages private investment in power generation and in domestic 
energy resource development (c.g., oil, gas, hydropower, wind), implementation of needed 
reforms and improvements in institutional and commercial performance, and simultaneous 
investments in power generation, natural gas production, distribution, and access. The 
United States’ major competitive advantage is its broad and deep experience with assisting 
countries to design and implement major energy sector reforms. USAID has extensive 
cncrgy-scctor-reform experience in the former Soviet Union, Asia, and Latin America, as 
well as contractual vehicles that can mobilize skilled assistance providers. 

Beginning with FY 2009 assistance, the United States has embarked on a multiphase 
signature energy program to address problems in this sector. Phase 1 combined power 
plant repairs and efficiency improvements to add approximately 500 megawatts of power 
to the grid with programs to reform the power distribution companies so that they become 
more financially self-sufficient and improve the investment climate of the sector as a 
whole. Phase II is assisting the Water and Power Development Authority to complete two 
multipurpose dam projects located in the underdeveloped areas of FATA and 
Gilgit-Balistan that will provide benefits of electricity generation, flood control, and water 
storage for irrigation and domestic use for villages downstream. These 2 dam projects 
will generate 35 megawatts in electricity, store water to irrigate 245,000 total acres, control 
flooding, and provide water for domestic use. 

In FY 2012, the United States will implement Phase III, which is planned to commence in 
FY 2011. The Phase III program will continue to invest in key energy infrastructure and 
expand support for implementing policy and commercial reforms to attract public- and 
private-sector investment into the fuel and power supply and distribution systems, and 
leverage Multilateral Development Banks (MDBs) and private-sector funds with 
U.S. funds from OPIC and USAID for key projects. The U.S. Government will provide 
technical assistance to the GOP to support restructuring and reform of the energy sector 
including the design of appropriate social safety nets and capacity building for key 
institutions (policy makers, planners, regulators, and implementcrs), leading to greater 
efficiency and higher quality customer service, better sector and business management, 
increased political support for reforms, and full cost recovery. Pricing reforms will 
support investment, increase self-financing for the sector to maintain and expand services, 
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and reduce overdependenee on the (iOP budget. These reform efforts arc particularly 
effective when combined with the other arms of the U.S. Government (c.g., OPIC 
financing, TDA feasibility studies) and can facilitate the investment from the MDBs and 
the private sector. 

High-impact U.S, Govemment-GOP projects will involve leveraging investments and 
cofinancing from the OOP, private sector, and international financial institutions. 
However, if cofinancing opportunities arc slow to materialize and will lead to significant 
project delays, the United States will fully fund key projects as necessary. 

In addition, FY 2012 assistance will support the transport and energy sector in the FATA 
and other vulnerable areas to enhance stabilization and strengthen economic opportunities. 
The military' operations launched in 2009 succeeded in retaking control of much of the 
FATA; however, this control is fragile and reversible, and even more threatened since the 
2010 flooding devastated homes and livelihoods in these vulnerable areas. The 
FATA/KPK Stabilization Program will help lay the foundation for sustainable 
development through improvements in roads, water, irrigation and power, support to 
commercial agriculture, trade, and private sector investment, 

• Agriculture: U.S. assistance to Pakistan complements the OOP’s National Poverty 
Reduction Strategy, which emphasizes agriculture as the key driver of job growth in 
predominantly rural districts and recognizes its potential as a force-multiplier for growth in 
the economy as a whole. Investment in agriculture has potential to create a large number 
of jobs that can benefit small farmers and small- and medium-sized business, as well as 
increase incomes in poor and vulnerable populations. This also will benefit women in 
Pakistan, who constitute a large portion of small farmers and the informal workforce, 
Agriculturc-lcd economic growth increases food security and provides Pakistan’s large 
rural population with a greater stake in a stable and democratic Pakistan. Low agricultural 
productivity could be vastly improved with market development and increased access to 
modern technologies, fostered by an improved policy environment. In FY 2012, the 
United States will build on existing programs and will focus on improving productivity, 
processing and packaging, building cold chain systems, establishing market linkages, and 
product diversification - all of which arc identified as having great impact for job creation, 
income generation, and GDP growth. Assistance also will support farmer organizations 
to improve linkages between farmers and business service providers, increasing access to 
finance and modern equipment. U.S. assistance will continue to support the OOP’s 
investment in high-cfficicncy irrigation infrastructure in order to improve agricultural 
productivity and access to water in remote areas. 

• Private-Sector Competitiveness: With FY 2012 assistance, the United States will expand 
efforts to bolster the business community and create jobs in Pakistan, which arc critical to 
stability as well as long-term development. Assistance will strengthen commercial and 
scientific linkages between the United States and Pakistan, and integrate Pakistan more 
fully into the global market. Assistance will support improved workforce development 
systems and increased access to finance by encouraging the banking sector to lend to 
small- and medium-sized enterprises, and finance the adoption of new technologies and 
management practices, particularly in areas vulnerable to extremism. Programs also will 
target womcn-nm raicrocntcrpriscs, helping build financial literacy and forging stronger 
links to profitable markets. 
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Pending authorization, in FY 2012, the United States will contribute to a new 
United States-Pakistan Enterprise Fund that will drive investment in the private sector in 
Pakistan. Enterprise Funds have proven to be fiscally sound U.S. assistance investments; 
some of those established in Eastern Europe increased in value during their life spans, and 
have returned proceeds to the U.S, Treasury. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

As demonstrated by the crisis that emerged from Pakistan’s counterinsurgency efforts in 2009 and 
the devastating flooding that took place throughout August and September of 2010, the Pakistani 
people have the resilience and strength to rebuild their lives after severe devastation. The 
United States remains committed to working with the international community and Pakistani 
officials to save lives and alleviate suffering for populations affected by natural disasters and 
ongoing military operations in Pakistan. 

Economic Support Fund fESFl: U.S. assistance will continue to support the provision of food and 
non-food relief in the wake of natural disasters or damages caused by military operations. The 
United States will continue to support GOP efforts to provide Pakistani citizens the capital and 
supplies required to rebuild their livelihoods, and will provide technical assistance to the GOP 
agencies responsible for relief and reconstruction. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Pakistan has embarked on a difficult and lengthy path 
towards political and economic reforms, but needs ongoing support from the international 
community to stay the course. Various factors - particularly extremism and security challenges, 
frequent natural disasters, the OOP’s budget shortfall, and the devolution of authorities to the 
provinces - complicated the implementation and monitoring of international assistance programs. 
These challenges underscored the importance of designing programs that fostered community and 
third-party oversight, in addition to the traditional monitoring activities. These additions to 
USAID monitoring efforts have helped track expenditures and results. U.S. performance 
assessments included program audits, post-award audits, impact evaluations, third-party 
monitoring, site visits, an annual portfolio review, and quarterly pipeline reviews. 

In particular, regular program audits have aided program perfonnance and accountability. 
Department of State and USAID Inspectors General (IGs), the U.S. Government Accountability 
Office, the Pakistan Auditor General, and Pakistani accounting firms conducted audits, as 
appropriate. The USAID IG also oversaw the conduct of periodic financial and compliance 
audits, provided training and oversight to Pakistani certified public accounting firms, and oversaw 
and approved all locally performed audits. Notably, the IG has worked directly with the Pakistani 
Government’s Supreme Audit Institute to help ensure the Supreme Audit Institute’s audits of 
Pakistani Government entities managing U.S. funds fully meet U.S. Government regulatory and 
accountability standards. Moreover, USAID based its selection of implementing organizations for 
post-award audits on pre-award assessments of the potential contractor’s ability to manage 
U.S. Government funds, as well as assessments of actual performance. 

USAID also conducted program impact evaluations at the closeout of flagship programs. Some 
flagship programs, like raatomal and child health, were closed out in the anticipation of partnering 
with the GOP directly. These best practices will be used in USAID’s new partnership with the 
Pakistani public health sector. 
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In 2010, when the security environment permitted, USAID Islamabad staff visited flood relief and 
recovery project sites, and USAID provincial teams in Peshawar, Karachi, and Lahore continue to 
visit projects and assess progress in their regions. USAID also used third-party monitoring effort 
for flood relief. USAID worked through local Pakistani firms in Sindh, Balochistan, KPK, and 
Punjab to verify, monitor, and document flood relief progress. These partnerships made it 
possible, in a difficult operating environment, for USAID to receive first-hand accounts of project 
challenges and successes. 

USAID also conducted an annual portfolio review and quarterly pipeline reviews in FY 2010. 

In the Department of State, INL continually looks for opportunities to improve upon its ability to 
track commodity and infrastructure assistance, which requires on-site inspections, GOP quarterly 
reporting, and day-to-day contact with OOP counterparts. Through end-use monitoring by locally 
employed staff, INL is able to determine where assistance is best received and utilized, as well as 
where shortcomings exist. This level of scrutiny influences future programmatic and budgetary 
choices. The forthcoming installation of new and improved end-use monitoring software, as well 
as training for local staff, will allow for greater enhancement of INL’s existing end-use monitoring 
system. The Department of State also will continue to work in coordination with the Department 
of Defense to monitor the progress of capacity-development efforts funded through its security 
assistance funding streams. 

Use of Performance Inform ation to Info rm Bu d get and Programmatic Choices: USAID based 
budget and programmatic choices on the results of performance and financial assessments. 
Through IG and pre- and post-award audits, USAID determined future activities through an 
analysis of contractor performance as specified in USAID programming policy. 

Impact evaluations played a key role in the transition to government-to-government project 
planning. For instance, USAID’s flagship maternal and child health program-impact evaluation 
offered up best practices by a former implementing partner that will now benefit Pakistan’s public 
health sector. USAID will use these best practices as it works with Pakistani public health 
officials to design joint interventions. Independent Pakistani monitoring specialists verified and 
documented emergency flood-relief implementation. This effort is now informing how USAID 
will move forward with flood recovery work. Site visits by USAID staff helped inform 
management of the challenges facing Pakistanis. For example, in the first month of emergency 
flood-relief activities, a USAID activity manager was present at food distribution points throughout 
Punjab and realized that beyond food, the people also needed livestock, healthcare, and shelter. 
Due to this observation, USAID agreed to broaden the food distribution activity to ensure Pakistani 
needs were fully met. Recent portfolio and pipeline reviews also aided in identifying bottlenecks 
in implementation. 

For law enforcement and security programs, performance indicators such as the number of flight 
hours flown by the Ministry of Interior 50"' Squadron, levels of militant-initiated violence, 
increased numbers of law enforcement and security forces officers who have successfully 
completed training, the progress of infrastructure projects, and the numbers of addicts receiving 
treatment as a result of U.S. assistance will be continually monitored. Progress across these 
indicators and others will weigh heavily in future funding decisions. 

Relationship Between Buduct and Performance: With FY 2012 assistance, the U.S. Government 
intends to draw on insights gained by monitoring and evaluation and performance reviews to guide 
project choices and budgetary decisions. USAID will continue to work closely with Department 
of State and USAID IGs, the U.S. Government Accountability Office, the Pakistan Auditor 
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General, and Pakistani accounting firms to conduct audits, as appropriate. The United States 
expects FY 2012 assistance to help the GOP improve the lives of its citizens, particularly by 
providing a more efficient and accessible energy sector, a more productive agricultural market, and 
more accessible, higher-quality social services. Performance monitoring indications of how 
activities are effectively contributing to the achievement of these goals will continue to impact 
budgetary decisions. 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




1 t Sl.ibiii/.tlion Opoi.itions and Security Sector Reform 

(» 


8001 








1 2 C’oniKiliiig WoHpons of Mas-s Dcstruclion (WMD) 

450 


450 

1 t Sl.ihili/ation Operations and Security Sector Relorni 

<' 


i.OOO 






'■ '.’■ 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


* 

1,782 

2.2 Good Governance 


* 

1,000 



* 

1,000 


0 


i-.' • A 

[ 2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

0 

* 



*♦ 4.VJ: - '• * 


-‘ V 


sis«a®ii5iaa 



4.5 Agriculture 

■■DSII 

Ullllllllllll 

mmm 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

6,000i 

4,7 Economic Opportunity 





r«2 

r?-y^.r4i 




•»jr>' V ■ - 


1 5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

17,822 

* 

o! 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 ! 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 


^ •» " 

1^* 



1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMO) 

450 

* 

450 

1 ,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,731 


7,495 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 



1,300 


3,710 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,350 


2,582 

2.2 Good Governance 


♦ 

1,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

—j— 

* 

1,000 


' 


8 412 

4.3 Agneuiture 

1,241 

* 

mmm 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,949 

* 

6,000 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

500 



1,500 

5 1 liiiii mil iiIjii \4slslinte 

17,822 


0 

.S. 1 Ih'otcciion. Assistance and Solutions 

17,822 


{) 

ol whirli: Ohjeetbr 6 ’ • 

992 


! .629 

6, 1 Program Design and Learning 

694 

•* 

639 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

298 

* 

990 


678 
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Sri Lanka 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Sri Lanka continues to recover from nearly three decades of conflict. Although the counti 7 ’s 
26-ycar-long civil war ended in 2009, expected peace dividends have been slow to follow. People 
in the con flict-affected areas of the north and cast continue to struggle to meet their basic human 
security needs. The minority-dominated north and cast and the Sinhalese in neighboring 
provinces remain poor and marginalized, and lack access to services. In FY 2012, U.S. assistance 
will focus on facilitating reconciliation and development in these underserved regions that 
incorporate all communities. Nationally, U.S. assistance will modernize the legal system, build 
counterterrorism capacity, contribute to demining efforts, strengthen border control, and develop 
future militaiy leaders with training and exposure to human rights issues in Sri Lanka. In the north 
and cast, the U.S. Government will focus on promoting human rights and land tenure for returnees, 
strengthening democratic institutions through citizen participation, and developing local 
economics. 


Request by Aeeount and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

i... 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY2012 

Request 

ADJlJStED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

12,100 



* 

22,239 

Development Assistance 

9,900 

9,900 


* 

15,994 

Food for Peace Title 1 1 

0 

17,822 

* 

0 

Foreign Mililaiy Financing 

1 ,000 

1,000 

* 

500 

Inlernational Military Education and Training 

7,50 

731 

* 

695 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforeenienl 

0 

0 

« 

1,600 

Nonproliferation, Aniiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

450 

450 


3,450 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

12,100 

29,903 

* 

22,239 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Sri l.aiika ' 

29,903 

- * 

22,239 

1 Peace and Seeuritv 

3,681 

* 

■ 9,245 

Ocvelopnieiit Assistance 

1,500 

* 

3,800 

1 .3 StabilizaUon Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

2,500 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

1,500 

* 

1 .300 

Foreign Military Financing 

1,000 

* 

500 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,000 


500 

International Military Education and Training 

731 

* 

695 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

731 


695 
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Peace and Security 

The end of Sri Lanka’s 26-ycar secessionist war with the terrorist organization Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam in May 2009 provided the country with opportunities for national and ethnic 
reconciliation, political reform, and economic renewal. Although the war has ended, the 
underlying drivers of the conflict continue to divide communities, civil society, and political parties 
throughout the country. U.S. assistance seeks to increase human and economic security, improve 
public confidence in local and regional authorities, promote political reconciliation and land 
reform, facilitate community reintegration, uphold military and police professionalism and respect 
for human rights, and strengthen the Government of Sri Lanka (GSL)’s counterterrorism, port and 
border security, civilian authority, and demining capabilities. 

Dev elopment Assistance fPA): U.S. assistance programs will continue to support an ongoing 
flexible, field-based small-grants program that partners with community-based organizations and 
local authorities on community-driven transitional initiatives. Based on lessons learned from the 
past year, new stabilization initiatives will capitalize on windows ofopportunity, focus on restoring 
the communities’ trust in the government, and help establish a platform for sustainable long-term 
development. Small-grants activities will range from small-scale infrastructure rehabilitation to 
vocational training and support for livelihoods. In addition, U.S. assistance will complement 
demining activities undertaken by Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related 
programs. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will collaborate with the 
GSL under its National Mine Action Strategy by building indigenous capacity in support of 
demining and mine-action-rclatod initiatives. 

Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation programs will provide technical assistance, training, and 
program support to minority-led and womcn-lcd civil society organizations across the country. 
U.S. assistance responds to a request from the GSL to expand USAID’s successful local 
government capacity-building program in the Eastern Province to other parts of the countiy. 
USAID will support the process of citizen participation with local government and the provincial 
council in the Northern Province. With FY 2012 resources, the program will expand to provinces 
bordering the connict regions. 

Foreign Military Financing fFMFi: FMF resources will build on previous U.S. -funded training 
and equipment a.ssistancc to the Sri Lankan Army Humanitarian Demining Unit to increase its 
humanitarian demining capacity and strengthen its partnership with international nongovernmental 
demining units. In the longer term, the United States seeks a successful continuation of military 
transition from combat operations and internal security to eventual increased participation in 
peacekeeping and possibly coalition operations. Programs will assist in improving Sri Lanka’s 
capacity to conduct humanitarian demining operations. 1 lumanitarian demining experience is a 
sought-after niche capability in the international security community, and Sri Lanka will eventually 
be able to utilize its extensive experience in the sector to contribute to international peacekeeping 
operations. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETk FY 2012 IMET funds for Sri Lanka will 
bo used to address critical post-conflict topics including security sector reform and civil-military 
relations through a spcclnim of engagements with officials from the Ministry of External Affairs, 
Ministry of Finance, police, and other institutions patterned on the success of traditional 
professional military education. U.S. assistance will capitalize on relationships with and sustain 
the efforts of organizations .such as the Asia-Pacific Center for Strategic Studies, the Near East 
South Asia Center for Strategic Studies, National Defense University, and the Center for 
Civil-Military Relations, Sri Lankan involvement in U.S.-sponsored and -hosted multilateral 
courses and seminars involving post-conflict topics adds considerable authenticity and currency to 
such curricula. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): In FY 2012, INCLE funds will 
support the establishment of a professional police force capable of significantly supporting political 
reconciliation and re-establishing normalcy. In particular, the police need to gain the trust of 
minority communities and improve investigative capacity to prevent an increase in crime, 
including sexual assaults, which arc common in post-conflict situations. On security-sector 
reform, U.S. assistance will focus on building the capacity of the police forces, including police 
prosecutors. New programs will address identified gaps in the law enforcement sector, and will 
enhance capabilities and technical competence through a police professionalism program focused 
on governance, community policing, capacity building, and managing organizational change in 
order to meet international standards. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related programs fNADRl: Programming in 
FY 2012 will include support for Sri Lanka’s trade and border control systems, as well as strategic 
humanitarian demining efforts in the country. 

Working through the Department of State’s Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) 
program, U.S. assistance will support GSL efforts to combat weapons of mass destruction (WMD) 
and promote international nonproliferation. The EXBS program aims to help the GSL establish or 
enhance strategic trade control systems, including border control capabilities, to prevent the spread 
of WMD and the transfer of advanced conventional weapons. U.S. assistance also will support 
activities involving development of regulations and procedures to implement comprehensive 
export-control legislation, capacity building for the newly formed Sri Lankan Coast Guard in 
maritime law enforcement and port security, and expansion of governmental capacity to control 
dual-use exports to include the development of domestic control lists. 

Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform programming will include support for 
demining work. There were reportedly 1 .6 million landmines in Northern Province in an area of 
3,340 square miles at the end of the civil war. To date, demining efforts have resulted in 366,870 
mines being cleared, leaving the country with an estimated 1.23 million mines still to be cleared. 
M^ne clearance is a major obstacle to the resettlement of Internally Displaced Persons (IDPs) and 
reconstruction and recovery. Mine clearance also is a prerequisite for both economic development 
and a lasting peace and security. U.S. assistance will support Sri Lanka’s National Mine Action 
Program, initiated in 2002, to create an environment free of mines and explosive remnants of war 
(ERW) in support of the resettlement and development programs through the creation of the 
National Mine Action Center in 2010. 

The United States will assist in funding a critical gap that would otherwise compel many of the 
demining international and local nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) to scale down their 
operations, threatening the continuity of mine clearance operations in the north. Programs with 
NGOs will continue both non-technical and technical surveys, mapping, marking, clearance, and 
community mine-action liaison. Additionally, U.S. assistance will provide mine-risk education 
for returning IDPs, including activities that seek to reduce the risk of injury from landmines and 
ERW by raising awareness, education, and training. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

FY 2012 assistance will implement a strategy to engage with the civilian population, establish 
peaceful ways for minorities to address interests and grievances, and support the institutions of 
local and regional government. U.S. assistance will support the justice sector and human rights 
organizations. Programs will target the critical institutions of governance in Sri Lanka, with a 
focus on the northern and eastern provinces, and will strengthen civil society organizations in those 
areas. 
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Development Assistance (DA): Rulc-of-iaw and human rights programs will develop legal and 
management education programs forjudges and other legal officials in partnership with a state 
judicial college in the United States, improve the Ministry of Justice’s capacity to manage its cases, 
and provide language, management, and information technology training for legal officials. In 
FY 2012, the U.S. Government will support legal aid programs and assistance for returnees in the 
north and cast, including the replacement of identification cards, which arc critical for exercising 
citizenship, preserving safety, and protecting individual rights. 

Good-governance programs will continue the expanded partnership with the Ministry of Provincial 
Councils and Local Government to provide technical assistance and training for 43 local authorities 
in both the eastern and northern provinces. U.S. assistance will continue to support the Official 
Languages Department’s program to train and assign language teachers in the north to build the 
language skills of local officials in both of Sri Lanka’s official languages. Building bilingual 
capacity for local officials also will support a key initial finding of the GSL’s Lessons Learnt and 
Reconciliation Commission. U.S. assistance also will support the capacity of decentralized 
institutions, including district land registries and the Divisional Secretary’s Offices, which manage 
state-sponsored land allocation programs across the country. 

Civil society programs will support the rebuilding of traditional civil society organizations in areas 
of the country where minority communities have historically been underserved. The focus on 
traditional civil society (cooperative societies, trade unions, rural development societies) is 
important because these organizations have the strongest track record of sustainability and the 
highest levels of citizen participation. These programs complement activities supported under the 
Conflict Mitigation and Rcconcilialion Program Area. This strategy enables the United States to 
promote interethnic relations by networking these organizations with partners across the country. 
Finally, the strategy links democracy and governance w'ith Ihc Fxonomic Growth programs through 
support for civil society organizations, which play an important role in promoting economic 
security in the region. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): Assistance will focus on deficits 
in the Sri Lankan judicial .system. Many suspects arc held for years awaiting trial, the conviction 
rate is only 6 percent, and punishment for convicted criminals is inconsistent. In FY 2012, 

U.S, assistance will focus on the following three areas: establishing sentencing guidelines to ensure 
uniform justice, criminal-prosecution iraining to increase the capacity of prosecutors so that the 
system can be more effective in convicting suspects who have committed crimes, and translation of 
domestic and international law materials into Tamil, so that the Tamil minority community know 
their rights, attorneys arc empowered to advocate for their clients, and the confidence of the Tamil 
community in the judicial system is increased. This package of U.S. assistance should 
substantially improve the functioning of the judicial system, addressing a key issue in post-conflict 
Sri Lanka. 

Economic Growth 

Sri Lanka’s growth was constrained by three decades of conflict, despite the country’s highly 
educated population. The end of armed conflict provides an opportunity for the country to embark 
on reforms and work with the private sector to establish a more dynamic and vibrant economy. Sri 
Lanka’s economic growth has been highly uneven, with most of it concentrated in the western 
province. In the rest of the country, GDP growth has remained at around half of that of the western 
province, while poverty rates also have remained relatively high; vast areas in the north and cast 
that had been neglected for nearly a quarter-century stand to receive a considerable injection of 
private sector investment due to the end of the conflict. 
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Development Assistance (DA): With the objective of sustaining peace through equitable 
distribution of economic growth across the lines of geography, ethnicity, and gender, 

U.S. assistance will focus programs in conflict-affcctcd areas of the north and east. Programs will 
specifically target the most vulnerable populations and provide the stimulus for economic growth 
through partnerships that will increase private investment, enhance productivity, create new jobs, 
improve management and production practices, upgrade workforce skills, and expand market 
access. 

Agricultural programs will strive to increase the number of fanners and processors introduced to 
new technology and training, and that adopt such technology and best practices. Programs will 
primarily provide training and technical assistance, support delivery and improvement of 
agricultural and technical services in targeted regional value chains, and support information and 
communication technology designed for the agriculture sector. U.S. assistance will build the 
capacity of organizations to improve value chain performance and upgrade logistical support 
including transportation, storage, processing, and post-harvest handling facilities for the 
agricultural sector. 

Private-sector competitiveness programs will scale up U.S. assistance to accelerate private sector 
investment in the conflict-affcctcd provinces. The programs will improve management practices 
and increase the competitiveness of business in Sri Lanka’s conflict-affected eastern and northern 
provinces through enhanced technology adoption and management practices, and expanded access 
to markets. Using public-private business alliances and small investments of U.S. assistance, the 
United States will incentivize business expansion, creating job opportunities for people affected by 
the conflict. U.S.-supported programs also will assist the workforce to acquire knowledge and 
skills to respond better to the labor market needs, and will extend technical assistance to the GSL to 
build the capacity of both provincial and central government officers to make the business 
environment more conducive to private sector. 

Economic opportunity programs will assist microcntcrpriscs to participate in the market and 
benefit from new businesses that will be established in the north and cast. U.S. assistance 
programs will link microcntcrpriscs to domestic and export markets through sub-contracting 
arrangements with established companies, which will significantly increase their productivity and 
income-generation opportunities. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Grantees and contractors use performance management 
plans to determine performance indicators, set baselines and targets, collect data, monitor progress, 
and report results towards achieving program goals. USAID conducts biannual portfolio 
implementation reviews to assess program status, review past progress, and plan future actions. 
The Mission examines results indicators, and scrutinizes financial management pipelines to 
pinpoint shortfalls and challenges requiring remedial action. 

Evaluations and assessments also arc conducted on an as-nceded basis to assess program impact, 
effectiveness, and sustainability to inform decision-making and improve performance. 
Procurement plans are monitored on a quarterly basis to inform the planning of new programs or to 
realign budget items. In FY 20 1 1 , the Mission will conduct a mid-term evaluation of the 
Volunteers for Economic Growth Alliance program. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Proarammatic Choices: In FY 2010, the 
Mission carried out assessments in ruic-of-law and land tenure. Both assessments contributed to 
the Mission's strategy under democracy and governance. In addition, the land tenure assessment 
had implications for programs across the Mission’s portfolio, including the Connecting Regional 
Economics, Supporting Regional Governance, and Reintegration and Stabilization of the East and 
North projects. Together, these projects seek to promote stabilization through development 
assistance, and this assessment informed the Mission’s decision-making with respect to the 
complex land-related development challenges in Sri Lanka. 

Relationship Between Biiduct and Performance: In FY 2012, USAID will initiate a new justice 
sector program that will build capacity of judges and other legal professionals with a focus on the 
north and cast, impacting the “Number of Justice Sector Personnel that Received USG Training” 
indicator. Building on a successful partnership model in revitalizing the north and cast, a portion 
of the FY 2012 funding will be directed toward private-sector competitiveness and economic 
opportunity programs that arc expected to boost indicators such as “Number of people gaining 
employment or better employment as a result of participation in USG-funded workforce 
development programs,” and “Number of micro enterprises participating in USG-assisted value 
chains.” 
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Tajikistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Tajikistan is a critical partner in the United States Government’s efforts to bring stability to the 
South and Central Asia region. Its own stability, however, is undermined by a poorly managed 
border, heavy reliance on remittances, widespread corruption, and food and energy shortages that 
arc likely to continue for many years. U.S. a.ssistancc to improve countemarcotics, border 
security, and law-enforcement agencies’ performance, strengthen local government, improve 
health services, reform the education system, and increase food security is key to improving 
Tajikistan’s role as a bulwark against regional threats such as extremism, radicalization, terrorism, 
and drugs. The FY 2012 request includes significant resources under the Economic Growth 
Objective to help address chronic food and electricity shortages that threaten to destabilize 
Tajikistan. Funding at the requested level will enable the United States to continue important 
programs and respond to existing and new challcngcs. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

AIWIJSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

48,299 

57,972 

* 

45,025 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 



* 

38,751 

Food for Peace Title 1 1 

0 

9,817 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

1 ,.soo 

1,500 

* 

800 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

524 

524 

* 

524 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,450 

1,450 

* 

mgm 

International Military Education and Training 

600 

456 

* 


Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,725 

1,725 

* 

■H 







0 

1 ' ,4! 





1 


45,025 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Tajikistan 

, 57,972 

■* 

45,025 

1 Peace and Security 

10,497 

♦ 

11,310 

Assistance for Europe, Flurasia and Central Asia 

6,816 


8.260 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

3,945 

♦ 

5,710 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

1,614 

* 

1,500 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

1,257 

* 

1,050 

Foreign Military Financing 

1.500 

* 

son 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,500 

* 

800 

Inleriialional Military Education and TYataini; 

45h 


60.1 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

456 


600 


684 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201] 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

INonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

^ . .1,125 

* 

1.650 

i.l Counter-Terrorism 

750 

* 

750 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

975 

* 

900 

2 fJoverning .lusdy and Democratically 

7.758 

' * 

6,775 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

7,758 

! V Hi 

'■'6.775 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2,597 

* 

500 

2.2 Good Governance 

2,5.38 

* 

4,275 

2.4 Civil Society 

2,623 

* 

2.000 

3 Investing in People 

11,357 


12,909 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

9,383 


9,685 

3.1 Health 

7,000 

* 

5,040 

3.2 Education 

2,383 

tit 

4,645 

Global Health and ChUd Survival - State 

— S5F 524 


..■'Sai524 

3.1 Health 

524 

* 

524 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1,450 


2.700 

3.1 Health 

1,4,50 

* 

2,700 

4 Ecohoraic Growth 

17,243 


12,781 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

17,243 


. 12,781 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,104 

♦ 

0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,385 

♦ 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,104 

* 

0 

4.4 Infrastructure 

900 

* 

1,221 

4.5 Agriculture 

12,750 

* 

11,560 

5 HumahitarianAssistance 

11.117 

* 

""''"'■1,250 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

1,300 

3(1 

1,250 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

1,300 

* 

500 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

0 

* 

750 

Food for Peace 1 itie H - - 

9,817 



■0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

9,817 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Y'ear 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Tajikistan 

57,972 

* 


I Peace and Security 

10,497 

* 

11,3)0 

1 . 1 Counlei -T errorism 

750 

* 

750 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

975 

* 

900 

! .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

5,901 

* 

7,1 10 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

1,614 

* 

1 .500 

1 .5 T ransnational Crime 

1,257 

* 

1,050 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

7,758 

* 

6.775 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.597 

* 

500 


685 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2.2 Good Governance 


* 

4,275 

2.4 Civil Society 

2,623 

* 

2,000 

3 Investing in People 

11,357 


1 ■'.Oll'l 

3.1 Health 



8,264 




4,645 


lx* 




1,104 

♦ 

0 


1,385 

* 



1,104 

* 



900 

* 


4.5 Agriculture 

12,750 

!k 




■ iv 


.5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 




5.2 Disaster Readiness 

0 

* 

750 

of which: Olijeclii^S:';'i:i^2:.',T A* 



1,488 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 



277 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 


* 

4,211 


Peace and Security 

While Tajikistan has had more than a decade of peace and stability since its civil war, the conflict in 
the fail of 2010 in the Rasht Valley served as a reminder of the country’s still-unstable security 
situation. Border control remains a major challenge due to a difficult security situation in northern 
Afghanistan, poor Tajik Government (GOTl) interagency cooperation, inexperience and 
inadequate capacity, and the harsh terrain. The U.S. Government will help the GOTI maintain 
peace and security by focusing assistance resources on counterterrorism, countcmarcotics, border 
management, security sector reform, and combating the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD). 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAl: Assistance programs implemented 
by the U.S. Department of State strengthen security, border control, and countemarcotics efforts 
through police reform, including community policing, specialized training, and infrastructure 
renovation projects. Specific Department of State projects will renovate and equip police training 
facilities, provide forensics and police equipment, and improve coordination among drug-control 
related agencies in Tajikistan and the region. AEECA law enforcement funding for FY 2012 also 
will support crosscutting rule-of-law objectives by strengthening the legal sector’s ability to 
investigate, prosecute, and dismantle transnational organized crime structures and corruption. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) and the Department of State will use 
AEECA funding to assist the victims of trafficking and support efforts to reduce trafficking in 
persons in Tajikistan. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): Assistance to the Tajikistan Ministry of Defense and the 
National Guard will continue to support more professional and capable ground forces. Reforms to 
the defense establishment will result in a force prepared to cooperate with United States and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization forces in peacekeeping and other multilateral operations. 
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International Military Education and Trainina (IMET): Assistance for FY 2012 will focus on 
training to foster the development of a professional military and an improved law enforcement 
capacity, a necessary step for advancement in other sectors of national development. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): Funding will help 
border-guard, customs, and other security agencies operate effectively to prevent illicit trafficking 
in narcotics and WMD technology, and the movement of terrorists across Tajikistan’s borders. 

FY 2012 funding for the Department of State’s Export Control and Related Border Security 
Program will increase GOTI capabilities to control strategic trade, implement import and export 
laws, successfully interdict and investigate illicit shipments of WMD and strategic goods, and 
prosecute violators, making Tajikistan less susceptible to illegal movements of WMD and strategic 
goods. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Tajikistan’s democratic institutions arc weak in civil rights, media freedom, judicial independence, 
government accountability, and civil liberties. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAi: Programs funded by the Department 
of State and USAID will work to improve the legal and regulatory framework for nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs) and media operations, and promote a wider range of mechanisms for citizens 
to express their views. Department of State programs will support administration of law and 
access to justice objectives through legal education activities in government schools, continue a 
legal defense program for indigent defendants, and monitor implementation of recent criminal 
legislation. USAID programs will increase the ability of local governments to provide services 
that respond to the needs of their citizens. One key local government service that needs 
improvement is the provision of drinking water; USAID will help local governments expand and 
improve this vital service. To protect civil liberties, the United States will provide access to legal 
infonnation and advice, especially for emerging NGOs and independent media. USAID programs 
will strengthen the capacity of NGOs, foster youth leadership and civic voluntccrism, and promote 
democratic activism to increase national and local government accountability. Political pluralism 
and citizen participation in politics in preparation for the 2013 Presidential election also will be a 
priority. Through advocacy artd public outreach, the United States will promote the rule of law, 
with a focus on improving the criminal justice system and reaching out to marginalized 
communities. The United States also will provide increased access to objective news and 
information through a regional satellite television feed and the Internet. 

Investing in People 

Tajikistan’s needs in health and education arc severe, and threaten to jeopardize progress in 
meeting other priority objectives. Resources requested to combat tuberculosis and address 
maternal and child health in the Assistance to Europe, Euirisia and Central Asia (AEECA) and 
Global Flealth and Child Survival (GHCS accounts arc coordinated to support consolidated USAID 
programming to address these issues. Health activities under this heading will support the 
principles of the Gill, improving health outcomes by working with partner countries to build a 
sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. Projects under this 
Objective arc closely coordinated with projects undertaken by other bilateral and multilalerai 
donors. 

Assistance for Europe, Eur asi a, and Central A sia (AEECA): U.S. programs will build on previous 
progress with the GOTI on health-sector reform and improving tlnancing for basic healthcare 
services. The programs will improve the quality of services and health education, increase 
community involvement, and strengthen local capacity. 
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• Tuberculosis (TB): U.S, assistance will seek to help better integrate the Tajikistan TB 
program into routine primary healthcare to identify new cases and ensure proper treatment 
and follow-up. This program is also funded with Global Health and Child Survival 
resources. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH); U.S. efforts will use internationally recognized 
evidence-based medicine standards to improve the quality of MCH clinical practices and 
assist the government with national rollout of a safe motherhood program. The program 
will focus on facility infection prevention and work to promote community organization 
involvement in MCH issues. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance will be focused on expanding 
access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information and 
reproductive health care on a sustainable basis. 

• Basic Education: USAID investments in education will help the GOTI reform basic 
education and expand access to quality primary and secondary education. USAID will 
promote the use of interactive and student-centered methods, the introduction of effective 
student assessment methods, greater involvement of teachers in curriculum reforms, 
addressing teacher shortages, and the use of transparent and efficient school finance and 
management systems. 

• Higher Education: USAID will work to improve the quality, effectiveness of, and access 
to higher education. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSI: Funding will support increased outreach to vulnerable 
groups to prevent and control infectious diseases like HIV/AIDS and TB, and address system-wide 
issues that contribute to the growing problems of infection prevention and control. Increased 
HIV/AIDS resources requested through the Central Asia Regional budget will augment activities 
that strengthen care and treatment .systems in Tajikistan. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Tajikistan will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs and to support orphans and vulnerable children. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): GHCS-funded efforts will complement AEECA-flinded efforts to 
improve health outcomes related to TB. 

Economic Growth 

Tajikistan is one of the world’s poorest countries, and its economy depends on remittances and 
commodity exports, making it vulnerable to global market fluctuations. Chronic food and 
electricity shortages threaten to destabilize Tajikistan. As part of Feed the Future (FTF), USAID 
will support the GOTI to design and implement a country-led comprehensive food security strategy 
to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural development. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): The global economic crisis and 
Tajikistan’s energy shortages have increased food insecurity and poverty, leading to a diminished 
quality of life, especially during the harsh winters. USAI D assistance under FTF will address food 
shortages by increasing agricultural productivity and improving access to inputs such as seeds. 
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fertilizer, and iiTigation systems. The United States will help design and implement a countiy-lcd, 
comprehensive food-security strategy to help Tajikistan’s farmers increase their production and 
profits, lifting rural incomes and food security. USAID has helped develop over 30 water-users’ 
associations (WUAs) that empower farmers to manage farm irrigation and drainage systems. As a 
result, WUAs have increased their investment in irrigation water management; land is being 
irrigated more efficiently; crop yields have increased; and farmers have, in some cases, almost 
doubled their income as a result of these innovations. The requested level of funding will allow 
the United States to reach 30,000 households that rely on income from agricultural production but 
face shortages in water, seeds, fertilizer, and livestock supplies. In addition to providing support 
at the production level, USAID will work with the private sector to address basic needs in 
food-insecure areas and work to support post-harvest processing and other value-chain 
improvements. USAID also will support improvements in the business environment that w'ill 
facilitate increased trade and investment in agriculture. Additional assistance will build 
community-level resilience to withstand food-security shocks, ensuring a steady diet of nutritious 
food and improved water quality. U.S. assistance also will help Tajikistan develop a modern and 
open electricity sector. It will support much-needed legal and regulatory reforms, stimulate 
private investment, and facilitate Tajikistan’s participation in a transparent and competitive 
electricity market in Central Asia. The requested funding level will allow the United States to 
train more energy specialists and GOTl officials who are responsible for energy-sector refonn. In 
addition, USAID will implement complementary activities such as using renewable energy sources 
to improve efficiency in public buildings such as hospitals and schools. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Located in one of the world’s most active seismic zones, Tajikistan has a very high probability of 
earthquakes. In addition to the need to plan for and respond to earthquakes, Tajikistan faces an 
average of 500 natural disasters per year, including mudslides, rockslidcs, floods, and avalanches. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA); Humanitarian aid will seek to relieve 
suffering by providing basic necessities quickly to those affected by natural disasters through the 
pre-positioning and transportation of disaster-readiness supplies. Humanitarian assistance will 
consist of medicine and supplies for hospitals and health clinics, food for those affected by 
shortages, and basic necessities for vulnerable populations. Funds also will support small-scale 
reconstruction projects to restore shelter and basic services to the elderly, orphans, the disabled, and 
other institutionalized populations. In addition, the U.S. Government also will allocate funds to 
increase Tajikistan’s disaster preparedness by helping the GOTl to develop a response plan for 
major disasters. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and F.valuation: In addition to regular portfolio reviews, the U.S. 
Government conducted program evaluations and assessments to evaluate programmatic and 
financial performance of its programs in Tajikistan in FY 2010. Through an interagency 
assistance strategy review with sessions in both Washington and in Dushanbe, five priority 
objectives were identified to help focus assistance efforts and make budget choices going forward. 
In addition, USAID completed a conflict assessment, which helped inform programmatic decisions 
designed to prevent state failure. USAID also examined the impact of food security and 
agriculture activities through an internal portfolio review and literature analysis of past projects, 
including third-party assessments of those projects. USAID’s review determined that its 
interventions to improve agricultural methods successfully increased yields, and health messages 
improved the utilization of the food grown. However, the agricultural sector at large remained 
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without a sustainable system for providing the inputs needed to allow widespread improvements, 
and processing opportunities to increase farm incomes were low throughout the country. An 
independent consultant was contracted to review third-party assessments further, consult with key 
stakeholders, and help design USAID’s major new multi-year food-security program. USAID 
also convened an interagency group to assess progress and opportunities in the democracy and 
governance sector. The discussion revealed that, although USAID’s local governance activity 
resulted in passage of a major law on local sclf-govcrnancc, significant work was still needed to 
ensure the ability of local governments to implement the law. 

U.S. agencies implementing Peace and Security programs also perform end-use monitoring in 
cases where the United States has provided equipment and supplies. The Department of State 
conducts evaluations and regular reviews of project performance for its law-enforcement, 
countemarcotics, border-security, and rulc-of-law projects, including training and 
capacity-building activities. Analysis includes comparing project outputs with the indicators that 
were initially established for each activity. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: As a result of the 
food security and agriculture review, USAID has begun a new program to expand access to 
agricultural inputs, techniques, credit, and processing opportunities. This program will work with 
the private sector as well as communities to ensure that results are sustainable and that they reach 
those who are the most food-insecure. Drawing on conclusions from a USAID gender assessment 
and a USAID agriculture and food-security program evaluations that highlighted gender issues, 
agriculture programs have been directed to include approaches to mitigate unequal treatment and 
opportunity based on gender. Similarly, based on the conclusions of its democracy review, 
USAID plans to use FY 2012 funding to further the decentralization of social, financial, and 
communal services to the local level, and provide local government officials with the tools to plan 
and carry out service improvement plans and collect revenue to support the improvement of local 
service delivery. The program will also expand its scope to help citizens voice their concerns to 
their local representatives. Using the conflict assessment data, USAID will focus more resources 
on youth programming in FY 2012. Youth programming will strengthen community-based civic 
education programs that promote the acceptance and practice of democratic political and civic 
culture including tolerance, pluralism, youth activism, gender equality, and consensus building 
among rural youth populations. In response to the data collected on the use of U.S. -donated 
equipment at remote border posts, the U.S. Embassy in Dushanbe has made expanding the 
coverage of radio programs a top priority, and determined that future projects will employ 
micro-hydro, solar, and other sustainable power sources rather than diesel-powered generators. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 201 2 request is designed to increase 
Tajikistan’s food security by addressing the country’s chronic food shortages. In addition to 
expanding the access of farmers to inputs, credit, and processing opportunities, and teaching new 
agricultural techniques, these programs will also improve food utilization by expanding health 
promotion activities and access to safe drinking water. 
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Turkmenistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Turkmenistan remains a closed society, and progress toward reforms has been sporadic. Life 
expectancy, health, and education statistics in Turkmenistan arc among the worst of the former 
Soviet republics. Even with its significant resources, Turkmenistan remains a challenging 
environment, and reform will require significant time and effort. The United States hopes to 
encourage democratic reforms that will increase the rights of Turkmenistan’s citizens as well as 
strengthen the countiy’s sovereignty and stability. Acute challenges continue to confront 
Turkmenistan, including border security issues, failed educational and healthcare systems, and a 
legacy of Soviet repression. The United States will use assistance funds to help Turkmenistan 
meet international human-rights standards, facilitate citizen involvement in governmental decision 
making, promote private-sector growth, and improve government delivery of health, education, 
and law-enforcement services. In addition, the United States will continue to support 
Turkmenistan’s efforts to develop the oil and gas extraction industry and increase export options. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAt (Enduring T War Supp) 

16,600 

16,512 

■ * 

10,275 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

12,500 

1 2,500 


8,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

2,000 

2,000 

* 

800 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

75 

75 

* 

75 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

600 

600 

* 

200 

International Military Education and Training 

350 

262 

>0 

350 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorisiri, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1 ,075 

1,075 

* 

850 






Non-War Supplemental 

,7,:,,0 

0 

■ ■* 

0 

TOTAL ’’ ■ 

16,600 

16,512 

* 

10,275 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY2012 

Request 

Turkmenistan 

16,512 


■ £;=T0,275 

1 Peace and Security 

3,934 


'Tz.s 2,801 

.Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

597 

* 

801 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

199 

* 

171 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

199 

* 

400 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

199 

* 

230 

I'oreign Military Financing 

2,000 

* 

800 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retbnn 

2,000 

* 

800 

Intei natioiial Military Education and Training 

262 

* 

350 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

262 

* 

350 
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2.4 Civil Society 


1 lii^Kriii'jin I'liiplf 


\»iMinii Pirl urii|ii.l 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


3.1 Health 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Turionenistan s 

16,512 

* 

10,275! 

1 Peace and Security 


* 

— 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 




1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


* 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

2,461 

* 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 


* 


1.5 Transnational Crime 




2 Cnvcniine Justly and Democratically 



i 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

273 

♦ 

228 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,024 

* 

959 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

260 

* 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

3,434 

♦ 

1,787 

3 liiteMiiig in People 



2,212 


($ in thousands) 


Niiiipiiilili i.iriiiii. \iiiili iiiiiiMii, Oiinfiiiiii? iiifl Ki Kilid 
Pnigi {tms 

Li Counter-Terrorism 

1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

|2 Ci;n\crning Juvf lj anJDciyocr a( tcall> 

Vssi^tjnce lur i^ujfope, T iiiasiaa nd Ciiitrdl Asia 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

2.2 Good Governance 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 2011 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


yMn 

3.1 Health 






4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,030 

* 

400 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

100 

* 

100 

4.3 Financial Sector 

158 

* 

300 

4,4 Infrastructure 

750 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

1,109 

* 

900 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

% 

588 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

3.1 Health 

2,750 

♦ 

1.275 

3.2 bducalion 

1,690 

♦ 

937 

4 Economic Urowtii 

3,147 

* 

2,288 

4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

1,030 

* 

400 

4.2 Trade and investment 

100 

* 

100 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1.58 

* 

300 

4.4 Infraslruclure 

750 

* 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

1,109 

* 

900 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

588 

of which: Objective 6 

1,776 

' 'y * 

1,217 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

326 


109 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1 ,450 

* 

1,108 


Peace and Security 

Programs funded through the Department of State will improve Turkmenistan’s eontrol over its 
borders, prevent illicit narcotics and human trafficking, and provide equipment to interdict 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD). Funding will continue and expand training programs that 
will improve the capacity of the Government of Turkmenistan (OOTX) to respond to emerging 
situations. In addition, assistance will facilitate participation in joint stabilization operations and 
encourage Turkmenistan to help support United States efforts to stabilize Afghanistan. Increased 
funding also will provide equipment that will improve the ability of OOTX security forces to patrol 
their borders and combat the transit of narcotics across the territory of Turkmenistan. 

Assistance for Europe. Euras ia, and C entral Asia (AEECAI: Strengthening border controls and 
law enforcement capabilities arc priorities in Turkmenistan. With AF,F.CA funds, the Department 
of State will provide training and equipment to countcrnarcotics units, improve interdiction and 
border patrol skills for officers stationed at border po.sts, and strengthen the skills of law 
enforcement professionals in the areas of forensic investigation and routine policing. The 
Department of State also will improve cross-sectoral law-enforcement and rule-of-law 
mechanisms, such as access to justice, by making legal procedures more rights-based. The 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will address human trafficking problems in 
Turkmenistan through prevention and protection programs. 

Foreign Military Financ i ng (FMF): U.S. assistance will be used to help establish Turkmenistan’s 
fledgling naval capability to improve security on the Caspian Sea. FMF also will be used to 
enhance the baseline in-country English-language training capability to develop opportunities for 
expanded engagement further. These efforts will help prevent trafficking in narcotics, combat 
terrorism, and advance long-term regional stability. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Exchange programs funded by IMET will 
focus on English language and basic naval administration training. IMET funds will help 
Turkmenistan to develop a naval force to increase security on the Caspian Sea. IMET will 
continue to support training for an increasing number of Turkmen military officers at U.S. military 
institutions. Such training enables officers to support Turkmenistan’s defense modernization, 
reducing the country's vulnerability to external aggression and terrorist threats. IMET also will be 
used to continue developing English-language capability to prepare military students for further 
professional military training. 
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Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): The United States 
will assist Turkmenistan in combating transnational threats, such as international terrorism and the 
proliferation of WMD-rclatod commodities and technology, through cooperative activities and 
through the provision of equipment. The Export Control and Related Border Security Program 
will support the continued institutionalization of specialized enforcement training techniques for 
the Turkmen Customs Academy, The program will continue to work with the GOTX in its efforts 
to institutionalize an effective strategic trade control framework, including licensing practices and 
procedures. Department of State programs will continue work with the GOTX on border security 
upgrades and strengthening of enforcement capacities. Antiterrorism Assistance (AT A) programs 
will continue to provide training and equipment to deter terrorism and strengthen bilateral tics. 
NADR assistance combines Department of State activities with the contributions and efforts of 
other U.S. nonproliferation and border-security assistance providers, as well as the international 
community. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Despite initial hopes that President Berdimuhamedov would set Turkmenistan on a path to reform, 
Turkmenistan remains a mostly closed society, and progress toward reform has been sporadic. 
Assistance and cooperation from the United States will help Turkmenistan move forward, rather 
than freeze its transition at a place where the rights of its citizens are severely restricted. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): U.S. assistance will focus on helping 
Turkmenistan move toward international standards and practices of democratic governance and 
respect for human rights. Programs will provide comparative legal information and help draft new 
legislation that supports a more open society. USAID and Department of State programs will seek 
to strengthen civil society, improve access to information, increase government accountability and 
transparency, enhance the rule of law, and increase respect for human rights at the local and 
national level. The concept of civic activism is still new in Turkmenistan, and will require 
continued U.S. investment in order to create space for citizen participation and civil society. The 
United States will not only expand the range of civil society organizations with which it works, but 
also expand training for executive and legislative branch personnel on the role and importance of 
civil society and transparency in government decision-making processes. The United States also 
will support programs to improve local governance and citizens’ knowledge of their rights under 
the law. Free media and access to information arc critical to an informed citizenry in any 
democracy. In F'V 2012, programs will work to increase access to information by addressing the 
shortage of free-flowing information by using Internet and satellite television access as tools for 
linking citizens to one another and to outside sources of information. The goal of these programs 
is to create a more informed citizenry that can participate in political and social processes. 

Investing in People 

Life expectancy, health, and education statistics in Turkmenistan are among the worst in the former 
Soviet region. Despite clear indicators of the difficulties people face in Turkmenistan, and despite 
having vast government resources, the GOTX is not as engaged as it could be in international 
cooperation designed to build local capacity to meet the needs of its citizens, as well as 
international standards in the education and health sectors. Health activities requested under this 
heading will support the principles of the GHl, improving health outcomes by working with partner 
countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting innovation. 
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Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): USAID health assistance in FY 2012 
will include partnerships with the GOTX to adopt improved health service approaches and make 
them more readily available. Education activities will address potential areas for improvement 
within the context of the Turkmen education system. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): U.S. assistance will seek to help better integrate the Tajikistan TB 
program into routine primary healthcare to identify new eases and ensure proper treatment 
and follow-up. This program is also funded with Global Health and Child Survival 
resources. 

• Basic Education: FY 2012 funding will support USAID education programs that promote 
the use of technology in teacher training initiatives and improve teachers’ skills and 
learning outcomes for students. 

• Higher Education: FY 2012 funding will support Department of State programs to 
increase E’nglish skills among students and professionals, as well as programs to raise the 
capacity of Turkmen students to compete for acceptance at U.S. universities. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): In FY 2012, USAID and other U.S. agencies will 
collaborate with Turkmenistan’s Ministry of Health to prevent and control the spread of 
HIV/AIDS. particularly among vulnerable populations. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): 

Turkmenistan will receive significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated 
prevention, care, and treatment programs and to support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Economic Growth 

The GOTX has begun to implement modest changes in economic and agricultural policies to 
broaden private sector participation and increase foreign direct investment. The energy and 
agricultural sectors will be the main focus of U.S. assistance under this Objective. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AF.F.CAl: USAID will provide advice to the 
GOTX on improving the country’s business environment, attracting foreign direct investment, and 
rcfomiing the accounting and public finance systems. USAID also will support the OOTX's 
initiatives to diversify the economy by promoting the growth of .small and medium-sized 
businesses. In FY 2012, USAID and the Department ofStatc will continue efforts to enhance the 
opportunities for Turkmenistan to participate in efficient and transparent regional markets for 
cross-border electric power trade within Central Asia and between Central Asia and South Asia, 
including Afghanistan. A portion of U.S. Trade and Development Agency and USAID assistance 
for this Objective will explore the possibility of market diversification for Turkmenistan’s 
immense natural resources, as well as legislative reform regulating the critically important energy 
sector. Rc.sponding to the GOTX’s interest, USAID will provide assistance in assessing the 
potential for and the role of the private sector in the development of a renewable energy industry in 
Turkmenistan, and in developing institutional and human capacity in power-sector engineering. 

In the agriculture sector, USAID and U.S. Department of Agriculture programming will help to 
expand government and private-sector services, and provide training in new agricultural 
techniques, marketing, and water usage. 
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Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Through an interagency process with sessions in 
Washington, D.C., and at the U.S, Embassy in Ashgabat, five priority objectives were determined 
to help focus assistance efforts and make budget choices going forward. In addition, USAID 
conducted multiple portfolio reviews of its projects. The U.S. Embassy’s Public Affairs Section 
(PAS) managed several programs under the Investing in People and Governing Justly and 
Democratically Objectives, all of which were monitored regularly throughout the year. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The recent 
interagency Central Asia Assistance Review was instrumental in shaping programmatic choices for 
FY 2012, In addition, the conclusions of USAID’s annual portfolio reviews will be used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of its govcmancc and democracy, social, and economic programmatic 
initiatives in responding to local conditions. As a result of a 2009 ATA assessment, FY 201 1 
funding was allocated for ATA training. The assessment called for training to be conducted in the 
areas of emergency response management, special weapons and tactics, and cyber-forensics. 
Additionally, PAS has been regularly involved in the evaluation and monitoring of the 
Turkmen- American Scholarship Program (TASP). In 2009, TASP faced significant obstacles 
from the GOTX that necessitated a complete program review and redesign. This review led to 
changes in the allocation of FY 2010 funds. In FY 201 1 , the TASP program has been completely 
redesigned, and the focus has shifted from selecting a few students for full scholarships to an 
American-stylc university to providing more than 100 students with Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, Scholastic Aptitude Test, and other university preparation skills. Through 
Embassy-based democracy small-grants programs, PAS has used its regular monitoring to identify 
new fields and entities that arc ripe for additional investment. The increased demand for funding 
is reflected in the increased budget request for democracy small-grants programs for FY 2012. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 2012 request is intended to result in 
greater government transparency and increased citizen participation in public decisions. 
Programmatic adjustments include a greater emphasis on government transparency, citizen 
participation in government decision-making processes, and a better understanding of the role civil 
society in government decision-making processes. More specifically, the United States expects to 
see improved performance for two performance indicators as a result of changes made to the 
governance and democracy portfolio: the number of executive branch personnel trained with 
U.S. assistance, and the number of new mechanisms created with U.S. assistance for civil society 
to engage with national-level policy institutions. 
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Uzbekistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

In FY 2012, United States assistance to Uzbekistan will focus on improving the livelihoods of 
those engaged in agriculture, addressing the threats of infectious disease and transnational crime, 
increasing citizen input into government decision-making, and improving the government’s record 
with respect to human rights. Security assistance will expand cooperation to combat trafficking in 
persons and narcotics, and continue efforts to improve Uzbekistan’s capacity to control its borders. 
In addition, the request includes a modest amount of Foreign Military Financing assistance to help 
the Government of Uzbekistan (GOU) protect supply lines for IJ.S. cargo supporting the 
international effort in Afghanistan. U.S. assistance in the area of democratic reform will continue 
to work with the government to improve respect for human rights and strengthen the rule of law. 
Increased resources under the Economic Growth Objective will expand programming in the 
agricultural sector, work to improve the business climate for increased trade and foreign 
investment, and continue efforts to facilitate regional cooperation on electricity. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 : 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

AbJUsteb TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 





Assi.stance for Europe. Eurasia and Central Asia 

X,250 

8,250 

* 

7,540 

Foreign Military Financing 

0 

0 

* 

100 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

590 

590 

* 

590 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

2.400 

2,400 

* 

2.700 

International Military Education and Training 

200 

200 

* 

.300 

Nonproliferation, Antitenorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

600 

600 

* 

600 






Npn-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL 

12,040 

12,040 

n' * 

11.830 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands;) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Uzbekistan 

12,040 


11,830 

1 Peace and Security 

1,594 

t 

1,745 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 

794 

* 

745 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

50 

* 

50 

! .3 Slabilizalion Opcralions and Security Sector Kefonn 

0 

* 

80 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 


1 .5 Transnational tTime 

744 

* 

SS8 

Foreign .Vlilitary Financing 

0 

* 

' 100 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

100 

International Military Education and Training * 

200 

* 

.too 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR 


(S in thousands) 


Request 


■ !■'! • A' !!•/. .iiiliii 111..%* ^y"|'> |‘. ( 1 f • t 


ng Ju>tb ' and Dcmofnilii:all} 


itc for Fnrop«>._riir»<is and Central Asia 


2.1 Rule of L aw and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.4 Civil Society 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.5 Agriculture 


4,6 Private Sector Competitiven ess 


5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 





* 

700 

* 

0 


r 

1,957 





Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY 2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 


(Jzbekistan 


[1 Pe a ce and Security 


1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 


1.5 Transnational Crime 


12 (;n\criiiii|> Jiistjy and neniocraficaily 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.4 Civil Society 


.3 Investing in People 


4 I'.coiiomic (Ironlb 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.2 Trade and Inveslmenl 

0 

» 

160 

4.5 Agriculture 

1,404 

* 

1 ,404 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

0 

* 

1,448 

5 iluinanUsiriaii Assistance 

400 


’’ 0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

400 

* 

0 

of which; Objective 6 

2,123 

* 

1,602 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

376 


140 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,747 



1,462 


Peace and Security 

U.S. security assistance to Uzbekistan is limited because the Secretary of State has been unable to 
determine, as required by Congress, that Uzbekistan has made progress on commitments to reform 
included in the 2002 United States-Uzbekistan Declaration on the Strategic Partnership and 
Cooperation Framework, However, the United States continues limited cooperation in the interest 
of its national security to address transnational threats. Projects arc implemented using special 
authorities provided in the authorizing legislation of the Non-proliferation, Anti-terrorism 
Demining, and Related Activities, and the Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia 
accounts. Uzbekistan has been a strong partner in support of international efforts to stabilize 
Afghanistan, including its hosting of a critical supply route. In order to help Uzbekistan protect 
this supply route, which will be instrumental as the United States changes the nature of its forces in 
Afghanistan after 2011, this request includes a small expansion of direct military assistance to 
Uzbekistan. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, a nd Central Asia (AEECA): Funds under this account will 
support the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAlD)’s and the Department of State’s 
work with the GOU and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) to prevent trafficking in persons 
and improve protection of victims of trafficking. The Department of State also will work with 
Uzbekistan’s law enforcement agencies to improve forensic investigation and countcrnarcotics 
efforts. In addition, funds will support Department of State efforts to increase public awareness of 
the detrimental effects of drug use and provide alternative activities for youth. The Department of 
State will also restart projects to improve the capacity of Uzbekistan to interdict the illegal trade of 
narcotics and support drug-law cnforccmcnl on Uzbekistan’s borders and ports of entry. In 
addition, a Department of State-managed program will engage scientists and researchers who 
worked on weapons of mass destruction (WMD) in programs to apply their skills to civilian 
research through competitive rcascarch grants on topics ranging from innovation in the Global 
Information Systems field to development of disease resistant crops. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): These funds will be used to provide non-lcthal equipment to 
help the Uzbek military protect U.S. military cargo transiting Uzbekistan on its way to 
Afghanistan. 

In ternational Military Education and T raining (IMET): Funds will support training for Uzbek 
military officers focused on human rights, civilian control of the military, and other subjects related 
to the proper role of a military in a democratic society. Courses will provide training on 
international human-rights standards, civilian control of the military, and other non-lcthal subject 
matter as part of an expanded IMBT program. 
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Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Dcminini;. and Related Programs (NADR): Funds will support 
Department of State programs to help the GOU counter transnational threats such as international 
terrorism and proliferation of WMD-rclatcd commodities and technology. In FY 20 1 2, the Export 
Control and Related Border Security Program will strengthen Uzbekistan’s capacity to control 
strategic trade, meet international nonproliferation obligations, and improve border security 
capacities. Taking into account the evolving situation in Afghanistan, the United States will 
emphasize regional security in its interactions with the GOU. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Uzbekistan generally ranks low on all major international indices measuring the rule of law, 
corruption, protection of civil liberties, and independent media. However, U.S. engagement and 
assistance have led to some progress in these areas, including the release of a number of 
high-profile political prisoners, slightly more competitive Parliamentary elections, passage of 
legislation on the writ of habeas corpus and prevention of child labor, and abolition of the death 
penalty. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia tAEECAl: USAID programs will continue to 
develop local capacity to protect human rights through training and support for government 
institutions, such as the Office of the Ombudsman, as well as defense attorneys and NGOs. 

U.S. Department of State and USAID programs will provide access to legal infonnation and 
advice, and work to improve the legal environment for NGOs, The United States also will provide 
increased access to objective news and information through a regional satellite television feed and 
the Internet. USAID and Department of State programming will further the U.S. goal of 
improving the rule of law by training defense lawyers in habeas corpus and working with the GOU 
to implement promised legal reforms. USAID will also continue to promote civil society groups, 
including those focused on environmental and women’s-rights issues, and build the capacity of 
political parties and parliamentarians to improve communication with constituents. Through 
grants and technical assistance, USAID will strengthen citizen participation in local 
decision-making processes and increase the capacity of local governments to improve the provision 
of public services. 

investing in People 

Programs under this Objective will focus on improving the control and prevention of infectious 
diseases, including tuberculosis (TB) and HIV/AIDS. Programs will be closely coordinated with 
projects undertaken by other bilateral and multilateral donors. Resources requested to combat TB 
in the Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia and the Global Health and Child Survival 
accounts are coordinated to support consolidated USAID programming to address this challenge. 
Health activities under this heading will support the principles of the GHI, improving health 
outcomes by working with partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health 
systems and promoting innovation. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAf: USAID technical assistance will help 
prevent and control multiplc-drug-resistant (MDR) TB. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will seek to build Uzbekistan’s capacity to control and 
prevent TB by reaching out to vulnerable groups, improving the quality of MDR-TB 
services, and integrating infectious disease services into routine primary health care. 
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Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): These funds will increase outreach to vulnerable 
groups and the general public to increase awareness of the risks of HIV/AIDS infection, and will 
build capacity in the public health sector to support a system-focused approach to the growing 
problem of infection prevention and control in health facilities. USAID, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, and other U.S. agencies will collaborate with the Ministry of Health to 
support GOU health priorities to strengthen HIV prevention and services, in coordination with 
other U.S. health initiatives. Increased HIV/AIDS resources in the Central Asia regional program 
will augment system strengthening, care, and treatment activities in Uzbekistan. Close 
collaboration with projects funded by the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria, to 
which the United Stales is the largest contributor, will maximize the impact of these resources. 

• Linkages wdth the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Uzbekistan will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs and to support orphans and vulnerable children, 

• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will build capacity in the public-health sector to support a 
system-focused approach to the growing problems of TB infection prevention and control 
in health facilities. Funds will support the continuation of USAID’s work to address TB 
and MDR-TB in Uzbekistan. 

Economic Grovt'th 

The main focus of assistance under this Objective will be programs to improve the livelihoods and 
incomes of fanners and related businesses. In addition, in response to GOU requests for 
Economic Growth assistance, funding will promote public-private dialogue to address key 
constraints in Uzbekistan’s business climate that hinder increased growlh, trade, competitiveness, 
and investment. 

Assistance for Europe, F.urasia, and Central Asia tARECAT USAID will expand support for 
agricultural competitiveness through support to farmers and agribusinesses to improve production, 
processing, marketing, and distribution skills for domestic and international trade. Support also 
will enable, to the extent possible, the provision of goods to support the international effort in 
Afghanistan, as well as improve the farm water management. USAID will provide technical 
assistance to a Tashkent-based international NGO responsible for collecting and disseminating data 
on the operation of the integrated Central Asian Power System. Funds will be used to improve the 
environment for private-sector growlh and build capacity of Uzbek businesses to access global 
markets. Funds will also be used to continue successful U.S. Department of Agriculture exchange 
programs and to help the U.S. Department of Commerce seek avenues for expanded trade with 
between companies in Uzbekistan and the United States. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID and Department of State 
conducted a comprehensive review of U.S. assistance to Uzbekistan. The U.S. Embassy in 
Tashkent subsequently used those discussions to develop a focused set of assistance priorities for 
the next five years. In addition to wholc-of-govcrmcnt assistance planning, agencies 
implementing assistance programs also regularly monitor their performance. For example, 

U.S. agencies implementing Peace and Security programs perform end-use monitoring where the 
United States has provided equipment and supplies; those agencies also follow up on training 
programs to sec if training is being applied. The Department of State conducts regular internal 
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reviews of project perfomiancc for its law-enforcement, countemareotics, border security, and 
nilc-of-law projects. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based on the 
assistance reviews described above and positive results from previous investments in the 
agricultural sector, USAID will increase its support for activities to increase agricultural incomes, 
yields, and on-farm water efficiency. USAID also will seek to strengthen the capacity of key 
actors along the entire agricultural value chain to expand agricultural trade in both domestic and 
international markets. USAID has been successful in achieving results in this area in the past, and 
the GOU remains an interested partner. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: As a result of program success in the area of 
forensic development, particularly the introduction of landmark forensic science legislation into the 
Majlis in FY 2010 and data-sharing improvements in the Ministry of Health, the FY 2012 Budget 
request reflects further development of forensics programs. The FY 2012 request will address 
possible implementation of new legislation and improving data sharing between regional forensic 
labs. 
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South and Central Asia Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

In no other region of the world are the stakes higher for U.S. national security than in South and 
Central Asia (SCA). Relationships within the region are weak and long constrained by distrust, 
past conflicts, and low levels of development. However, strong bonds between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and their neighbors are vital to building regional stability and increasing economic 
growth and human development. The Department ofSlate and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) arc working with governments, the donor community, nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), and international financial institutions to facilitate and strengthen 
cooperation in the security, education, and economic sectors, where there arc common needs and 
clear benefits from cooperation. Both the Department of State and USAID regularly consult 
experts through regional conferences and organizations such as the Regional Economic 
Cooperation Conference on Afghanistan and the South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation to develop methods for regional cooperation. Similarly, in Central Asia, USAID 
coordinates its technical assistance programming in relevant areas with those of the World Bank, 
Asian Development Bank, and others under the Central Asia Regional Economic Cooperation 
framework, with which Pakistan and Turkmenistan associated themselves as full members in 
October 20 1 0, Through sustained dialogue and pilot programs, U.S. assistance has contributed to 
regional progress in building capacity for trade, vocational education, and border security. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 


FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

36,617 

'‘*‘35,717 

* 

36,184 

Assistance for Hiirope, Eurasia and Central Asia 

1 1 ,000 

1 1,100 


3,620 

Development Assistance 

4,367 

4,367 


4.550 

Economic Support Fund 

7,000 

7,000 

* 

3,024 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

1 2.400 

12,400 

>|! 

23,990 

Nonproliferation, Antilen'orism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

1,850 

850 


1.000 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

•k 

0 

TOTAL 

36,617 

35,717 

k 

36,184 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

South and Central Asia Regional 

35,717 

■ k 

36,184 

1 Peace and Security 

1,600 

* 

1,550 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia and Central Asia 

750 


550 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

750 

* 

550 

.Nonproliferation, Aiititcrrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

850 

. . . t 

1,000 
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{$ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

350 

4 = 

500 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Deslriiclion (WMD) 

500 

* 

500 

2 (liiM'iiiiiiK JustI] nnd l>cnin(ratir<ill> 




Assistance for Lurope, Eurasia and renli al .Vsia 




2.2 Good Governance 

LOU 

■■■1 

0 

2.4 Civil Socictv 

717 

■H 

7S()[ 



'■ 

25,590 

B".'- *' * j t- i '1 _ ■ . — Jfe . ^ 




3.1 Health 


* 


3.2 Education 


* 









1 oon 




■ ' ■- • ■ 

3.1 Health 


* 

23,990 






"'‘-.wf. •>.'215 "jt jKT 1: 



" 


1,381 

* 


4.4 Infrastructure 

4.368 

* 

1,220 

4.5 Agriculture 

500 

* 

500 



* 

0 





4.8 Environment 

4,367 


■K^ 




- 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

2,250 

* 

724 

4.4 Infrastructure 

1,050 


500 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1.650 

* 

500 

4.8 Environment 

1,175 

* 

300 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

South and CeBti^ Asia Regional 

liming 


WKIE?! 

i Peace and Security ^ 


* 

iMiiiiB 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 


* 

■SBn 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

500 

* 

500 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

750 

* 

550 



* 


2.2 Good Governance 

1,034 

* 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

717 

* 

750 

.3 inscstiiig in People 

14,625 

* 

25,590 

3.1 Health 

12,850 

* 

23,990 

3.2 Education 

1,775 

* 

1,600 

4 Kconoiiiic (oro^stli ' 

17.741 



8,294 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.2 Trade and inveslmenl 

3,631 

* 

724 

4.4 Infrastructure 

5,4 IS 

* 

1,720 

4.5 Agriculture 

500 

* 

500 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1 ,650 

* 

500 

4.8 Environment 

6,.S42 

* 

4,850 

of which: Objective 6 

. 2,959 

* 

2,722 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

130 

* 

0 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,829 

* 

2,722 


Peace and Security 

The South and Central Asia region continues to experience terrorist activity, including cross-border 
attacks, narcotrafficking, and the development of terrorist safe havcn.s, as terrorists expand their 
operations and networks across the region and beyond. The efforts of many regional governments 
to counter terrorism remain hampered by inefficient and ineffective legal systems, a lack of intra- 
and inter-governmental coordination, and the persistence of endemic corniption. In response, the 
United States is working to increase counterterrorism cooperation with key stakeholders 
throughout the region, including appropriate law enforcement, nongovernmental, and multilateral 
partners. Cooperative efforts will emphasize improved cross-border information sharing, capacity 
building, and increased joint training efforts. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia fAEECA): FY 20 1 2 funds will continue to 
provide training, equipment, and other support to the Central Asian Regional Information and 
Cooperation Center (CARICC), based in Kazakhstan. The CARICC program, which includes 
participation by Afghan oflicials, works to promote exchange of drug-related intelligence at the 
regional and international level, and to assist and support countries in the region in organizing and 
coordinating cross-border operations. United States’ support of the now-fully-opcrational Center 
will keep it connected to the latest criminal databases, enable major joint anti-drug operations, and 
support prosecution of senior members of trafficking operations. Funding also will support 
bilateral training and capacity building to enhance the capability of local governments to develop 
and scif-sustain training programs to counter drug trallicking, money laundering, and cross-border 
organized criminal activity. USAID programs under this Objective will focus on increasing the 
public’s awareness of human trafficking and improving services of trafficking victims. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demininii. and Related P rograms ( NADRf FY 2012 funding 
will provide continued cross-border interdiction training for Afghans with Tajik, Uzbek, and 
T urkmcn border security agencies. These training efforts seek to develop cooperation between the 
border security services of these frontline Central Asian states and Afghanistan. Harmonization of 
interdiction practices, standardized training content in national service academics, and training to 
promote the effective use and sustainability of inspection equipment will be emphasized. Funding 
also will be used to conduct strategic trade and money-laundering training exchanges for 
prosecutors and investigators from the South and Central Asia region. These activities will build 
upon previously funded training efforts with a view to increasing information sharing and 
promoting best practices among officials from across the region. 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

The Central Asian Republics consistently rank at the bottom of multiple indices that measure 
freedom of the press. U.S. programs will continue to work to improve the media environment and 
foster new regionally-relevant independent television programming in Central Asia that provides 
citizens with additional viewpoints on important issues. Key results in FY 2009 included 
increased viewership of independently produced media and increased production of independent 
content, including a new popular youth-oriented technology-focused program with an associated 
dynamic-content website. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECA): Key objectives of U.S. assistance 
include increased access to objective news and information through a regional satellite television 
feed and increased local production of quality independent programming for the feed that addresses 
issues of interest to citizens of countries in SCA. In addition, U.S, assistance will support 
responsive, participatory national and sub-national governance and community planning. 

Investing in People 

More than half the population in many of the SCA countries is under the age of 26. While living 
standards and economic growth arc on an upward trajectory in the South Asia region, low levels of 
education, particularly for girls, inhibit this growth and contribute to regional instability. In 
Central Asia, the combination of low levels of education and low growth rates also can lead to 
instability and extremism. While education systems vary greatly across the region, several 
common challenges exist that remain unaddressed by local government initiatives or development 
agencies. These challenges include aligning vocational and technical education systems with the 
needs of local business and industry, creating and maintaining a literate population, and expanding 
English-language education in Central Asia, Investing in People programs also focus on 
addressing trans-boundary health and infectious disease concerns. Health activities under this 
heading will support the principles of the GHI, improving health outcomes by working with 
partner countries to build a sustainable response by investing in health systems and promoting 
innovation. 

Assistance for Europe. Eurasia, and Central Asia (AEECAh The United States will continue to 
assist the American University of Central Asia (AUCA) through a partnership with a 
U.S. university. Funds will support programs to increase AUCA’s regional outreach and develop 
sustainable financial and recruitment plans. Funds under this heading will also support a series of 
conferences to develop regional standards for higher education and faculty training. Participants 
will include higher education officials from throughout SCA. 

Global Health and Child Survival : In FY 2012, in line with the goals of the President’s Emergency 
Plan for AIDS Relief, Central Asian countries will receive significant support from USAID and the 
Centers for Disease Control to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the region. The HIV epidemic in Central Asia is concentrated 
within small most-at-risk populations, but is reportedly the fastest growing in the world. The 
primary objective of the program in Central Asia is to stop the transmission of HIV within targeted 
mo.st-at-risk populations, primarily injecting drug users who have the highest rates of HIV in the 
region, and secondarily, to stop the spread of HIV from high-risk groups to the general population. 

Economic Support Funds lESFI: FY 20 1 2 programs will focus across the three education priority 
areas listed above. New programs will build on programs established in FY 20 1 0 and FY 2011, 
and leverage public-private partnerships. Complementing USAID’s programs in basic education. 
The Department of State will use ESF to support the broader “infrastructure” required for 
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children’s literacy by creating a culture of reading through teacher training and the development of 
high quality children’s books, and training for local authors and illustrators. Aligning the needs of 
the region’s growing private sector and vocational and technical education institutions will remain 
a priority in FY 20 12. IJ.S. assistance will build on the existing administrator-exchange program 
between Montgomery College in the United States and the Indian vocational and polytechnic 
colleges, in which Indian administrators learn about the U.S. community college .system and, 
conversely, community college administrators from the United States learn about the rcalilies of 
the Indian vocational and polytechnic systems. With FY 2012 funding, the program will 
incorporate additional U.S. community colleges in the exchange program. 

Economic Growth 

Expanding economic linkages within and between South Asia and Central Asia is vital to 
increasing the region’s stability, prosperity, and sovereignty. While U.S. assistance has seen 
successes in the transmission of electricity from Uzbekistan to Afghanistan, progress tow'ards 
Indo-Ncpal and Indo-Bangladcsh energy trade, and the opening of a Tajik-Afghan bridge, South 
and Central Asia remains one of the least-integrated regions in the world. Often, needs in one 
country can be met most efficiently by resources in a neighboring country, particularly in energy. 
FY 2012 funds will support complcmcntai-y programs working within and between South Asia and 
Central Asia to foster expanded connections in energy, science, trade facilitation, transportation, 
and telecommunications. Connection of entrepreneurs across the region as drivers of trade, with a 
focus on women, will also be a focus area. U.S. assistance will continue to focus on energy and 
environmental programming as countries work towards meeting their growing energy demands and 
adapting to climate change. Funds will also address crosscutting needs, such as improving access 
to technology for NGOs. 

Assistance for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia tAF.ECAk AEECA funds will bo used to 
provide expert advice on electricity export and trade projects within Central Asia that will be 
operational in FY 201 I . U.S. assistance will be focused on support for the development of a 
regional regime within Central Asia for cross-border trade in electric power, which will facilitate 
Central Asia’s ability to expand power exports to neighboring countries. U.S. assistance in 
regional power cooperation will likewise focus on trans-boundary water-resource management. 

In addition, the United States will provide export advice and technical assistance to hydrocarbon 
producing countries in the region on how to diversify the export routes for their oil and gas 
effectively. AEECA funds also will be used to help businesses in Central Asia find profitable 
trade connections and to enable governments along these trade routes to simplify regulatory 
requirements. 

Development A,ssistance CP A'): As part of the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative, DA 
funds will be used to encourage regional energy cooperation that ensures greater energy security in 
South Asia by promoting cross-border trade, formation of energy markets, and establishment of 
clean energy partnerships. Under USAID’s South Asia Regional Initiative for Energy, 

U.S. a,ssistancc will be provided for designing and implementing power exchanges, establishing 
regulatory institutions, and expanding energy services. Major regional projects that will continue 
to progress with FY 2012 support include the 500 megawatt (MW) Indo-Ncpal Project and the 500 
MW Indo-Sri Lanka Project. 

Economic Support Funds (E SP): FY 2012 funds will deepen U.S. investments in regional trade, 
entrepreneurship and innovation, energy, and environment. Central Asia - Afghanistan programs 
will continue to support trade policy reform, customs harmonization, private-sector capacity 
building, and business and investment climate improvements. Efforts to foster entrepreneurship 
in Central Asia and modernize energy, tclccominimications, and transportation infrastructure 
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connecting Central and South Asia will also continue. In South Asia, FY 2012 funds will expand 
nascent cooperation on science and environmental issues such as coral reef conservation and data 
improvements on Himalayan glacier melt, which is expected to impact 1 .3 billion people living 
across South Asia. U.S. assistance also will promote access to technology and its application in 
vital fields such as maternal and child health. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The SCA Regional Program conducted several program 
evaluations in FY 2010 to assess programmatic and financial performance within its three regional 
accounts: State SCA, USAID South Asia, and Central Asia. Highlights of evaluations conducted 
in each account are summarized below. 

• Central Asia Regional: The proposed budget priorities and areas of focus for Central Asia 
are derived from a comprehensive review and assessment of assistance conducted in 201 0 
by the Department of State with interagency participation across the Central Asia region as 
well as U.S. Government commitments to increasing access to information across the 
region. 

• SCA Regional: In FY 2010, the SCA Regional program phased out a regional secondary 
school teacher-training program in Hyderabad, India. The program focused on improved 
English-tcaching techniques for participants from each SCA country. While the Central 
Asian participants in particular benefited from the program, including two professors from 
the American University of Central Asia (AUCA), site visits and reporting concluded that 
there were major deficits in the program’s administration, and the grant was not renewed. 

• South Asia Regional: The SCA Regional Energy Program conducted a midtenn 
evaluation during the last quarter of FY 2010, which assessed performance and made 
recommendations on future directions. The findings were discussed at the Advisory 
Board meeting in January 2011. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: 

• Central Asia Regional: During FY 2010, the Department of State conducted an 
interagency review of assistance to Central Asia with sessions in Washington and in the 
five Central Asia states to identify priority objectives. The interagency review included 
discussions and an interactive method to help identify where to focus and concentrate 
programs. Part of the process used to determine the priority objectives included a 
discussion of the performance of existing programs and whether success going forward 
was possible given the operating environments. In addition, USAID continues to monitor 
and collect annual viewership data for the U.S. Government-supported regional satellite 
stations. 

• SCA Regional: Understanding the Hyderabad program’s specific benefits to the Central 
Asian participants was an important insight for the program. SCA Regional has refocused 
efforts to continue with English language teacher training in Central Asia through a new 
NGO that will utilize the expertise of the AUCA professors trained in Hyderabad during 
FY 2010. The new program will train 40 college professors from across Central Asia in 
“English for specialized purposes” including math, computer science, etc., where 
professors’ English capacity is especially lacking. 
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• South Asia Regional: As a result of the evaluation, the next phase of the SCA Regional 
Energy Program will focus on the following directions: advancing policy dialogue for 
cross-border trade, promoting technically feasible strategics for energy marked 
development, and establishing centers for business and market transformation. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: 

• Central Asia Regional: Building on success in promoting regional trade and 
development, U.S. assistance will continue to work on enhancing regional stability, 
prosperity, security, human rights, and economic and political reforms in South and 
Central Asia. Central Asia’s proximity to Afghanistan and the role that these states play 
in helping U.S. efforts in Afghanistan arc significanl. U.S. assistance will continue to 
promote such cooperation through building new trade exchange programs, strengthening 
regional cooperation between two or three countries, building new energy routes and 
markets, countering the flow of narcotics, and reducing corruption and criminal practices. 
U.S. assistance will also focus on reducing regional conflict and increasing cooperation 
over transboundary water issues. 

• SCA Regional: Shifting U.S. English-language funds to Central Asia allows the 
United States to meet the needs ofcducators and students in the region better, and will help 
with the accreditation of AUCA. This shift has also freed the U.S. Government to retool 
the South Asia focus to be more responsive to the larger needs in creating a supportive 
environment for children’s literacy. 

• South Asia Regional: With FY 2012 funding, the South Asia Regional Energy program 
will work to implement cross-border energy trade through the development of sub-regional 
grids, advance regional economic growth and increase energy security through the 
promotion of national and regional energy markets, and expand clean energy access and 
investment in clean energy resources throughout South Asia. 
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Western Hemisphere 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United Stales policy for the Western Hemisphere promotes four interconnected and broadly shared 
goals: expanded economic and social opportunity, citizen safety for all peoples, effective 
democratic governance and institutions, and a clean energy future for the hemisphere. The 
United States will advance these goals through robust bilateral and multilateral dialogue, as well as 
increased engagement with civil society and the private sector. U.S. foreign assistance for the 
region will leverage emerging economic opportunities and local strengths and will counter threats 
to citizen safety that jeopardize the democratic gains of the past decade. 

U.S. efforts in the Western Hemisphere arc vital to addressing national security concerns shared by 
the United States and its neighbors. U.S. assistance will support a culture of partnership, where 
countries and newly emerging regional leaders exchange lessons learned and best practices from 
the security, governance, social, and economic arenas. The United States will also partner directly 
with national governments and the Organization of American States to meet the hemisphere’s 
challenges and foster greater opportunity for all citizens. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY2012 

Request 


2352,687 

2,525,929 



Development Assistance 

414,55.3 

420,451 

* 


Economic Support Fund 




477,649 

Food for Peace Title 11 


229,434 



Foreign Military Financing 


352,990 

■BBi 

85,605 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

172,561 

172,411 



Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

1-30,589 

130,589 

« 


International Military Education and t raining 

16,455 

16,315 



International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

701,364 

701,364 

* 

565,570 

Nonproliferation, Anliterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

18,135 

16,835 

* 

21,530 






Non-War Supplemental 

1,107,660 

1,107,660 

* 

0 

Economic Support Fund 

785,000 

785,000 

* 

0 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

322,660 

322,660 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

3.46Q347 

3,633,589 

* 

1,98.1.0.17 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Western Hemisphere 

3,«3.3,589 

' - * 

1.983,037 

I Peace and Security 

1,370,072 

* 

642,347 

Devclnpinent Assistance 

60,1 10 

. . * 

"',44.789 

] .3 Slabilizalion Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,000 

* 

1,700 

1.4 Counler-Narcolics 

58,810 

* 

43,089 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

300 

* 

0 

Economic Support Fund 

195,648 

* 

1 15,368 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 8,856 

* 

2 1 ,624 

1.4 Counler-Narcolics 

108,842 

* 

93,744 

1.5 Transnational Criine 

850 

* 

0 

1.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

67,100 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

352,990 


85,605 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

352,990 

* 

85,605 

International Military Education and Training 

16,315 

* 

16,610 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

16,315 

* 

16,610 

International Narcotics Control and Law EnforcemenC' ...i' 

728,174 


358,445 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

122,997 

* 

41,442 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

578,995 

* 

287.1 13 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

26,182 

* 

29,890 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Rclaied ■- 
Programs' ' 



21,530 

1 . 1 Counter-Terrorism 

9,710 

* 

13,280 

1 .2 Combating Weapoms of Mass Destruction ( WMD) 

2,200 

* 

3,250 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

4,925 

* 

5,000 

2 Governing Justly and Democralicaliy i.--’; 

600,636 

a* 

433.216 

Development Assistance 

71,802 

> 

69,331 

2, 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

13,850 

* 

17,770 

2.2 Good Governance 

3 1 ,245 

* 

39,387 

2.3 Polilica! Competition and Consensus-Building 

1 3,534 

* 

4,220 

2.4 Civil Society 

13,173 

* 

7,954 

Economic Support Fund 

232,984 


156,760 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

51,147 

♦ 

90,886 

2.2 Good Governance 

1 37,262 

* 

42,830 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

20,525 

* 

2,634 

2.4 Civil Society 

24,050 

* 

20,410 

international Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

295,850 

* 

207,125 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

261,870 

* 

194,125 

2.2 Good Governance 

33,980 


13,000 

3 Investing in People 

593,320 


503,236 

nevelopiiumt Assistance 

66,501 

♦ 

68,287 

3.1 Health 

4,933 

* 

0 

3.2 Rducalion 

61,368 

* 

65,237 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 I 
Request I 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

200 

* 

3,050 

Economir Support’Furic!' 


* 

51,570 

3.1 Health 

98,287 

* 

0 

3.2 Education 

22,250 

* 

15,228 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

58,329 

* 

36,342 

Food for Peace Tiffin' ■ 

44 9;J 

.. V*,' ” 

■12,082 

3.1 Health 

39,373 

* 

37,591 

3.2 Ekiucation 

2,727 

* 

2,555 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

2,853 


2,836 





3.1 HealUi 







■ 

3,1 Health 

130,589 

* 


4 FronnniU Growth ■ « - 








4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

2.034 

* 

2,205 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

35,687 

* 

38,033 

4.3 Financial Sector 

1,000 


0 

4.4 Infrastructure 

0 

* 

5,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

43,668 

* 

43,100 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

40,146 

* 

52,245 

4,7 Economic Opportunity 

5,121 


2,586 

4.8 Environment 

94.382 

* 

89,600 

r conoTTiic fSiipport Fund 



4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

7,650 


2,531 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

20,250 

* 

8,570 

4.3 Financial Sector 

18,939 

* 

4,509 

4.4 Infrastructure 

247,115 

* 

35,900 

4.5 Agriculture 

81,785 

* 

35,700 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

15,250 

* 

21,567 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

10,814 


3,000 

4.8 Environment 

66,474 

* 

40,000 

1 1 '> Agriculture 

■ rc6ri^c5iippirirF™^^^V: - 

'^'3^4 14 

* 







* 


1 5.2 Disaster Readiness 

650 

* 


r Olid for rtaif TItU (!_ _ ^ , _ ■ - 

JI&367 


• 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


* 

0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 


* 

324 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

6 Program Support 


mnom 

0 

tlcunomic Support Fund 



0 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1 ,800 


0 


Request by Program Area and F'iseal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Western Hemisphere 

3,633,589 


1.983,037 

1 Peace and Seciirifj 

l.370.<)72 

* 

642,347 

1 . 1 Counlcr-d'errorism 

9,710 

* 

1 3,280 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

2,200 

* 

3,250 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

517,083 

* 

171,981 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

746,647 

* 

423,946 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

27,332 

* 

29,890 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

67,100 

* 

0 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically = 

600,636 

* 

433,216 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

326,867 

* 

302,781 

2,2 Good Governance 

202,487 

* 

95,217 

2,3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

34,059 

* 

6,854 

2.4 Civil Society 

37,223 

* 

28,364 

3 Investing in People 

■ .593,320 

* 

503,236 

3.1 Health 

445,593 

* 

377,988 

3.2 Education 

86,345 

* 

83,020 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

61. ,382 

* 

42,228 

4 Economic Growth 

. 706,429 


401,740 

4. 1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

9,684 

* 

4,736 

4,2 Trade and Investment 

55,937 


46,603 

4.3 Financial Sector 

19,939 

* 

4,509 

4.4 Infrastructure 

247.1 15 

* 

40,900 

4.5 Agriculture 

141,567 

* 

95,994 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

55,396 

* 

73,812 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 

15,935 

* 

5,586 

4.8 Environment 

160,856 


129,600 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

361,332 

* 

2,498 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

360,255 

* 

0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1,077 

* 

2,498 

6 Program Support 

1,800 


0 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,800 


0 

of which: Objective 6 

176,879 

* 

126,502 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

30,025 


1 1,343 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

146,854 

* 

1 15,159 
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Peace and Security 

Threats from narcotics trafficking, transnational crime, and weak institutions pose the greatest 
challenges to citizen safety in the Western hemisphere, particularly for Mexico and Central 
America. Continued U.S. cooperation and assistance to combat these challenges, through a 
network of complementary security partnerships, is critical to sustaining the region’s democratic 
trajectory. In Mexico, Peace and Security assistance will emphasize capacity building for law 
enforcement institutions at the state and local level, building on the national-level partnerships 
established to date. For Central America, Peace and Security programs will seek to bolster the 
institutional capacity of host-nation law enforcement entities to confront organized crime and 
trafficking in drugs and arms through the Central American Regional Security Initiative (CARSI). 
In Colombia, assistance will sustain and consolidate gains in the security sector, permitting the rule 
of law to take firm root. In the Caribbean, U.S. maritime and law-enforcement assistance under 
the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI) will leverage cooperation between Caribbean 
nations to meet citizen safety threats and ensure a comprehensive approach to security in the 
hemisphere. U.S. law-enforcement assistance in Haiti will continue to focus on repairing 
buildings damaged by the earthquake, strengthening the Haitian National Police and Coast Guard, 
and providing support to the United Nations Stabilization Mission. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Strengthening democratic governance and institutions and building vibrant civil societies that hold 
governments accountable are critical requirements to ensuring lasting gains in citizen safety. 
Stronger institutions are needed, especially in Central America, to deter crime and violence. 

Along with Peace and Security programming, assistance for Mexico under the Governing Justly 
and Democratically Objective will aim to increase justice sector capacity at the state and local level 
and to build communities that arc resilient to the impacts of crime and trafficking. CARSI 
programs will also address severe capacity deficits in the region's administration of justice and 
support civil society and at-risk populations, particularly youth. CBSI programs will support 
justice-sector reform and anticorruption efforts. In Colombia, U.S. assistance will support more 
effective administration of the rule of law, particularly in communities most at risk from 
trafficking, as well as respect for human rights. In Haiti, U.S. assistance will increase the capacity 
of government institutions to deliver basic services and fulfill their constitutionally mandated roles 
at national and local levels. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance will support critical education and health programs throughout the hemisphere, 
particularly for marginalized populations. Programs will improve the quality, delivery of, and 
access to health care, and will address the spread of infectious diseases, including HIV/AIDS. 

U.S. assistance will continue to support efforts to address the wide range of health challenges 
facing the region through the Global Health Initiative, target food security through the Feed the 
Future program, and assist health programs that focus on especially vulnerable populations. 

U.S. resources will also support basic and higher education to foster greater social equity and 
expand opportunity in the region. Programs will also improve access to quality education and 
provide training opportunities for at-risk youth and disadvantaged populations, ultimately 
bolstering employment possibilities. Through the Intcr-Araerican Social Protection Network, the 
United States will support regional learning from the experiences of national governments and 
communities to improve social safety nets. In Haiti, the United States will continue to support the 
national response to the cholera epidemic, improve the access to basic services, advance the 
President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief, and assist with the activation of integrated clinic to 
hospital networks in four priority departments. 
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Economic Growth 

To ensure the bencl'its of economic growth accrue more equitably, U.S. assistance will support a 
partnership-based approach that draws upon the region’s strengths and success stories. 
Environment, energy, and climate programs will help ensure growth occurs in a sustainable 
manner. The Energy and Climate Partnership of the Americas, initialed at the 2009 Summit of the 
Americas, will promote shared ownership of these challenges between governments in the 
hemisphere and provide a useful framework for leveraging private sector and other donor support. 
U.S. assistance will support greater competitiveness and social and economic opportunity to 
maximize the benefits of shared and open economies, via the Pathways to Prosperity in the 
Americas initiative and existing free trade agreements. U.S. support for economic grow'th will be 
closely aligned with the efforts of the Millennium Challenge Corporation, the Inter- American 
Development Bank, and the World Bank. The Feed the Future Initiative will support the design 
and implementation of comprehensive country-led food security strategics in Guatemala, Haiti, and 
Honduras to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural 
development. In Haiti, U.S. assistance will help revitalize the agriculture sector, focusing on 
productivity, market access and information, and improved productive and transport infrastructure. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

In the aftermath of severe earthquakes in Haiti and Chile, governments throughout the region 
joined together with the United States to provide emergency relief U.S. assistance will continue 
to provide direct humanitarian relief and support collaborative, regional efforts in order to augment 
the hemisphere’s ability to mitigate and respond to disasters. 
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Argentina 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance in Argentina promotes regional stability and democracy, supports 
U.S. economic interests, and disrupts drug trafficking and other criminal networks. The 
Government of Argentina (GOA) has supported U.S. national and international security goals 
through participation in international peacekeeping operations, advocacy for the nonproliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), and through close cooperation in counterterrorism, 
countornarcotics, and law enforcement efforts. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ABJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) s 


—El 


1,650 

International Military Education and Training 



* 

950 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

300 


* 

400 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 



* 







NOn-Witr Supplemental iSiS 

B 0 









Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Argentina 


■* 


t Peace and Seenrhy fc 



1,650 

Internationa] Military Education and Trainiii^ 

— WEi!ii 

* 

950 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

900 

* 

950 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

300 

Ik 

400 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

260 

* 

290 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

40 

* 

110 

Nottproliferattm, Antiterrnrism, Demining andRelated 
Programs 

300 

* 

300 

1 1 .2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

300 

* 

300 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

Argentina ' ■ 

1.500 


1,650 

1 Peace and Security 

1,500 


1,630 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

300 

* 

30(1 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

900 

* 

950 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

260 

* 

290 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

40 

* 

no 

of which: Ob jective 6 

30 

♦ 

-r.V. 40 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

30 

* 

40 


Peace and Security 

The United States will provide Argentine military and government officials with training to combat 
transnational crime and proliferation, and improve the Argentine military's peacekeeping 
capacities. Training programs will focus on enhancing the GOA’s law enforcement, customs, and 
military interoperability in peacekeeping operations. 

International Military Trainina and Education (IMET): The United States will provide assistance 
for military education and training to strengthen professionalism in the military and enhance 
Argentine interoperability with United States and North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces, 
especially with regard to peacekeeping. Third among Latin American nations in the number of 
peacekeeping participants, Argentina trains units of other Latin American militaries at its 
peacekeeping training academy and .sends instructors to assist Central American militaries in 
developing peacekeeping capabilities. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEt: The United States will also help 
increase the GOA’s law enforcement and judicial capacity to combat transnational organized crime, 
particularly narcotics trafficking. Programs will support the Northern Border and Eastern Border 
Task Forces near the tri-border area of Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay. 

Nonproliferation. Antit errorism. Deminintt. a nd Related Programs (NADRt: U.S, assistance will 
strengthen Argentina’s capacity to combat proliferation by training and equipping Argentine 
Customs in inspection-level enforcement and investigations, and in dual-use export licensing to 
tighten control over technology transfers. U.S. Coast Guard training of Argentina’s Coast Guard 
will improve maritime enforcement capabilities and increase security at major container cargo 
ports. This training will build on previous investments to upgrade the port of Buenos Aires to a 
functioning Container Security Initiative port that targets and pre-screens high-risk maritime cargo 
containers destined for the United States. 

Performance information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Pcrfonnancc Monitoring and Evaluation : Through regular contact with partner agencies that 
assist in conducting training, the U.S. agencies in Argentina monitor feedback from trainings and 
other programs, as well as suggestions for further programming. Local partners who provide 
regular feedback include the Federal Police, Gendarmerie, Customs, Ministry of .lusticc, Ministry 
of Defense, and various branches of the Armed Forces. Monitoring of public reporting has also 
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helped track performance, especially as it relates to raising civic awareness of law enforcement 
issues. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choice : Review of 
FY 2010 programming indicates effective results in all areas, with opportunities to further 
strengthen Argentina’s operating capacities and expand access to training and materials. 

Continued funding of established aid programs will allow Argentina to expand its regional 
leadership in combating WMD proliferation, strengthen its peacekeeping capacity, and broaden its 
countomarcotics operations. 

Tnfonnal and formal assessments with the GOA resulted in consensus that combating the 
proliferation of WMD can be approached through equipment and training. Accordingly, in 
FY 2010, the Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) program delivered detection 
equipment for Argentina’s Federal Police and Airport Security Police. In addition, the EXBS 
program sponsored one course in Commodity Identification Training (CIT) and a nonproliferation 
exchange for prosecutors and judges, both with NADR funds. As a demonstration of its ability to 
reach out regionally, Argentina also led a CIT instructor training course in Peru without the use of 
NADR funds. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance : The FY 2012 Budget Request is based on the 
successful implementation of ongoing aid programs and assessed benefit of continued training 
operations in all areas. The United States expects to sec the largest programmatic results in the 
security sector, where the bulk of programming is concentrated. 
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Belize 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance will help Belize improve its domestic security environment and reduce 
corruption. Within this context, U.S.-supplied equipment, training, and technical assistance will 
directly support the top U.S. strategic goal of enhancing peace and security in Belize to keep 
transnational crime From reaching U.S. borders. Public security is a primary concern, as Belize 
City has one of the highest per capita murder rates in the region. Providing a safe and secure 
domestic environment will also contribute to economic growth and prosperity. In addition, Belize 
will benefit from the Central America Regional Security Initiative assistance, with programs 
focusing on countcrnarcotics, citizen safety, and the rule of law, and will participate in the 
Caribbean Basin Security Initiative planning and coordination dialogue. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 



•k 

' 420 

Foreign Military Financing 


■SI 

* 

200 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 


20 

* 

20 

International Military Education and fraining 


2.58 

* 







Non-War Supplemental 


0 


.■.c-./..' 0 

TOTAL 

"®ifP:?22t) 

278 

* 

420 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY201: 

CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Belize 

278 



420 

! Peace and Security 

258 

3b 

400 

Fnreign Military Financing 

0 

% 

200 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

0 

* 

200 

International Military Education and Training 

258 

* 

200 

1 .3 Slabilizalion Operalions and Security Sector Reform 

258 

♦ 

200 

3 Investing in People 

20 

SB 

20 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

20 

* 

20 

3.1 Health 

20 

* 

20 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY2011 

CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Belize 

278 

A 

420 

1 Peace and Security 

258 


.1(10 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

258 

* 

400 

3 Investing in People 

20 

* 

20 

3.1 Health 

20 

* 

20 


Peace and Security 

United States assistance will help Belize find a sustainable solution to high crime and narcotics 
trafficking by funding programs to curtail the illicit drug trade and improve maritime interdiction. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): The United States will provide equipment for Belize to 
acquire boat and radio spare parts and other communications equipment, small arms and small arms 
repair training, and maritime operations and maintenance training. The enhanced 
communications capability, together with existing boats, will continue to enhance Belize’s patrol, 
surveillance, and interdiction capabilities, strengthening security in Belize and throughout the 
region. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETf: The United States will fund training 
programs for members of the Belize Defense Force (BDF) and the recently established Belize 
National Coast Guard that are essential to enhancing the security of Belize’s national territory. 
Training will further develop Coast Guard operational and interdiction capabilities, improve 
maritime safety and search-and-rescuc capacities, and discourage transnational criminal activities. 
Assistance will also be used to modernize the BDF in order to protect its territory and resources and 
to respond to natural disasters. This objective will be accomplished through a focus on improving 
logistical support, technical proficiency, and professional development of security forces. IMET 
assistance to Belize is critical to achieving United States countemarcotics and other transnational 
security interests in Central America. 

Investing in People 

With the highest reported prevalence rate in Central America, Belize is an important focal point for 
IIIV/AIDS activities in the region. U.S. assistance will help mitigate the damaging social effects 
of HIV/AIDS, and promote behaviors that decrease transmission of the disease. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State: HIV/AIDS; Belize will receive funding to 
support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS 
Relief (PEPFAR). This technical cooperation is administered through the Central American and 
Caribbean regional platforms. PEPFAR agencies include the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, the Department of Defense, Health 
Resources and Services Administration, and the Peace Corps. Areas of technical cooperation 
include HIV prevention, human resources for health, laboratory strengthening, and improving 
strategic information capacity. 
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Bolivia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Bolivia remains one of the poorest countries in the Western Hemisphere, with more than 67 percent 
of the population living below the poverty line and almost 25 percent living in extreme poverty. A 
major producer of coca and cocaine, Bolivia faces serious economic and social challenges. 

Against this backdrop, U.S. programs seek to collaborate with Bolivian Government counterparts, 
nongovernmental organizations, and the private sector to address key social, economic, law 
enforcement, and rulc-of-law needs. U.S. assistance stems the flow of illegal drugs to the 
United States by supporting the Bolivian Government’s efforts to reduce illegal drug production 
and trafficking, providing viable alternatives for those vulnerable to the coca economy, and 
expanding economic opportunities. In addition, the U.S. assistance goals of supporting programs 
that aim to reduce poverty and food insecurity, improve access to health services and adequate 
nutrition, and protect Bolivia’s biodiversity arc also vital to U.S. interests. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enauriiig + War Supp) 

72,538 

72,524 


32,710 

Development Assistance 

35,248 

35,248 

* 

8,350 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

16,910 

16,910 


14,100 

International Military Bducation and Training 

380 

366 

Hf 

260 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
F.nforcement 

20,000 

20,000 

* 

10,000 






Non-War Supplenirntal 

“sipSsiv 0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

72,538 

72324 

* 

32,710 

Request by Objective by .Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 

($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Bolivia 

72,524 

* 

32,710 

1 Peace and Security 

39,214 

* 

10,260 

Development Assistance 

18,848 


0 

i .4 Counter-Narcotics 

18,848 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

366 

* 

260 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

.366 

* 

260 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

20,000 

* 

10,000 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

20,000 

' 

10,000 

3 Investing in People 

16,910 

* 

14,100 

Global Health and Child Suiwival - USAID 

16,910 

8* 

14,100 

3.) Health 

16,910 

A 

14,100 

4 Ecoiiomic Growth 

16,400 

« 

' 8,350 

Uevelnpinent .Assistance 

16,400 


. 8,350 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.5 Agriculture 

6,500 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,963 

* 

2,750 

4.8 Environment 

6,937 

* 

5,600 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Bolivia 


* 


1 Peace and Securiiy i i 




1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 



260 

i .4 Counter-Narcotics 


* 

10,000 

3 Investing in People j. 



1 1.101) 

3.1 Health 


* 


4’Econoinie Growth t .»?.»■■■ 


♦ 


4.5 Agriculture 

6,500 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


* 

2,750 

4.8 Environment 


* 


dfwiiichf-iOhl&tive 6 if?-’ 

mmm 

♦ 


6.1 Program Design and t,eaming 

750 

* 

600 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

7,921 

* 

6,637 


Peace and Security 

U.S. foreign assistance will support Bolivia to address rising crime and insecurity resulting from 
illicit drug production and trafficking. U.S. resources will also support Bolivia's capaeity to 
participate in international peacekeeping operations. Other donors provide some support for law 
enforcement training, countcmarcotics operations, and integrated development, which is closely 
coordinated with U.S. assistance. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): U.S. assistance will be used to provide 
professional military education and technical training courses to the Bolivian military to help 
further develop its capabilities to control national territory, participate in peacekeeping operations, 
and respond to natural disasters. 

International Narcotics and Law Enforcement (INCLEi: U.S. assistance will focus on the 
continued transition of countemarcotics costs associated with interdiction and eradication to the 
Government of Bolivia, and continue to provide limited administrative and logistical support for 
Bolivian counternarcotics efforts, such as the interdiction of drugs and precursor chemicals. 

U.S. assistance will also support training for enhanced institutional capacity for law enforcement 
and the criminal justice system, including support for the prosecution of narcotics- and 
crime-related cases. Training and other activities will include investigative techniques, human 
rights protection, combating trafficking in persons, and drug prevention and treatment. 

Investing in People 

While the overall health status of Bolivians has improved in the past five years, the Government of 
Bolivia faces difficulties overcoming the challenges to the health sector presented by poverty. 
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political instability, limited infrastaicturc, and socioeconomic inequities. U.S. assistance through 
the Global Health Initiative will contribute to improving the quality of health of Bolivians, 
especially women and children, by strengthening the national health system and increasing access 
to high quality, integrated services. Through monthly donor meetings and the associated 
health-sector working group, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
continue to coordinate its program with multilateral donors, such as the World Bank, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and the United Nations, which provide support in maternal 
and child health, health infrastructure, and malaria. Collaboration will also continue with bilateral 
donors, such as Canada, Belgium, Spain, and Japan, who fund improvements to health facilities, 
provide health sector capacity strengthening, and support health and medical care in general. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS): U.S assistance will support Bolivian activities that 
reduce maternal and child mortality and increase the use of voluntary family planning and 
reproductive health services. 

• Maternal and Child Health: U.S. programs will focus on reducing maternal and child 
morbidity and mortality in rural areas by expanding community-based preventative health 
services and strengthening emergency obstetric and neonatal care networks. 

U.S. programs will also provide technical assi.stancc, training, and equipment to improve 
the proper management of severely malnourished children at the facility level, and will 
support Information, Education, and Communication Activities/Bchavior Change 
Communication programs. 

Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. programs will support voluntary family planning 
and reproductive health interventions by improving the skills of health care providers and 
increasing access to contraceptives through social marketing, especially in rural areas. 

Economic Growth 

Bolivia’s agricultural productivity is among the lowest in Latin America due to fragile soils, water 
scarcity, climate change, lack of appropriate technology, lack of access to local and international 
markets and limited infrastructure. The United States will coordinate with Bolivian Government 
counterparts, civil society, other donors, and nongovernmental organizations to promote 
sustainable agricultural productivity in order to increase incomes and reduce food insecurity; 
promote conservation and sustainable use of biodiversity goods and services to increase incomes; 
and improve competitiveness ,and productivity of micro-, small-, and medium-sized businesses to 
generate sustainable employment opportunities and increase sales. 

Through monthly donor meetings and associated sector working groups, the United States will 
continue to coordinate its programs with other donors including the European Union, the 
Ncthcrland.s, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, and Japan, who provide assistance in 
strengthening food policy, sustainable food chains, agriculture and environment, agricultural 
research, forestry, water and sanitation, irrigation, watershed protection and management, job 
conditions in mining areas, sustainable mining, economic infrastructure, tourism, and science and 
technology. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assi.stancc programs will support the protection of Bolivia’s 
vast biodiversity and promote sustainable use of natural resources, goods, and services. Programs 
will also encourage natural resource management and species protection where productive 
activities occur, including in indigenous and rural communities. U.S. assistance will support 
activities focused on reducing net greenhouse gas emissions from the land use sector. In areas 
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with high biodiversity, USAID will work to make food production sustainable while reducing its 
impact on biodiversity. 

U.S. assistance will improve productivity and sales of micro-, small-, and medium-sized 
enterprises in order to generate and sustain employment and increase incomes. Resources will 
also help generate income through innovative agribusiness production technologies and 
diversification. Programs will help increase access to food by improving market access for 
selected agricultural value chains and strengthen management practices. USAID will transition 
out of the agricultural productivity and competitiveness sector by the end of FY 2012. As pari of 
the phase-out of its integrated alternative development program, USAID will provide limited 
transitional support to selected producers’ associations in and near coca-eradication zones and help 
them to improve the volume, quality, and marketability of their crops. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID/Bolivia conducted three 
assessments and one special study to measure specific project performance that influenced 
FY 201 1 and FY 2012 budget and planning decisions, as highlighted below. For FY 201 1 , 
USAID/Bolivia has eight activity evaluations planned, five of which arc special studies to provide 
specific information to guide planning for future action. 

The integrated alternative development program conducted a coffee sector study to help inform 
actual and future support to the sector. The assessment confirmed that the coffee sector in Bolivia 
has great potential due to climatic and soil conditions and the quality of its coffee, but that higher 
yields and further quality improvements arc needed to generate more income for small producers. 
The health program conducted a rapid assessment of its family planning and reproductive health 
activity. The appraisal allowed for the identification of best practices, lessons learned, and gaps in 
the current activity. Under the sustainable economic growth and environment program, an 
appraisal of current public-private partnerships within its forestry component concluded that such 
partnerships are one possible means for promoting additional sustainable forestry activities. The 
final evaluation of the Bolivian administration of Justice activity noted that Bolivians now enjoy 
greater access to the justice system than they did 10 years ago, prior to the initiation of this 
program. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based on the 
recommendations of a prior integrated alternative development program assessment, USAID will 
focus some efforts on strengthening and completing value chains of promising sectors, e.g., organic 
coffee, cocoa, and bananas. USAID’s rapid health assessment provided recommendations for the 
development of a new health strategy design in FY 2010, which was closely coordinated with 
Bolivia’s Ministry of Health. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: U.S. assistance enhanced health outcomes and 
strengthened the institutional capacity of local health providers. Support provided for 630,000 
health consultations, representing 3.6 percent of all services offered in Bolivia. The FY 2012 
Budget will fund activities in maternal and child health and family planning. These activities are 
part of the new strategy that has been developed in close coordination with the Ministry of Health, 
and directly supports Bolivia’s National Development Plan for 2010-20. Over the last five years, 
USAID programs in the Yungas region of Bolivia, a coca-dependent region, have supported the 
Government of Bolivia’s coca control and integrated development objectives, helped farmers 
transition out of coca and boost their incomes, and coordinated closely with the European Union's 
programs. The Bolivian Government places a high value on this cooperation, and the program’s 
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high performance has generated growing demand among vulnerable farmers, communities, and 
social organizations previously resistant to diversification from coca. Last year, the integrated 
alternative development program benefited approximately 1 5,000 families, increased the number 
of hectares dedicated to alternative crops by nearly 6,000 hectares, and increased sales by $13.4 
million. In FY 2012, the program will reach nearly 1 ,000 families in its final year of funding. If 
additional funding is made available for private sector competitiveness activities, ongoing 
programs under economic growth will continue support to fann families, currently benefitting 
48,000 families. Likewise, additional funding would enable LfSAID to continue working on 
innovative technologies and management practices currently being field tested to increase 
production and yields of grain and other crops. 
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Brazil 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance will help to develop a deeper partnership with Brazil, enhancing cooperation on 
transnational challenges that are mutual vital interests, such as the environment, security, health, 
food security, and other social concerns. As the relationship evolves, U.S. assistance will continue 
to support security, environment, health, and social inclusion programs in Brazil, and strengthen 
Brazil’s capacity to address these domestic challenges. This is especially important in the build up 
to the 20 1 4 World Cup and the 20 1 6 Olympic Games. Partnership and cooperation, both domestic 
and international, will be at the forefront of the United States-Brazil relationship. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



(S in thousands) 


AP J l I STfiP TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

Development Assistance 
Global Health and Child Survival - State 
Globa l Health and Child Survival - USA ID 
Inter national Military Education and Training 
International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

Nonproliferation, Antiten'orisni, Demining and 
Related Programs 


FY2010 FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Enacted Actual CR Request 




Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY2012 
Request i 

3.1 Health 

1.300 

* 

1 ,300 

(dobal Health and Child Survival - USAID 

5,000 


0 

3.1 Health 

5,000 

* 

0 

4 Uconninic Growth 

15,456 


12,000 

Ucvelopinent Assistance 

15,456 

* 

12,000 

4.4 Infrastructure 

0 

* 

5,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

667 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

789 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

14,000 

* 

5,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Brazil , - .• -...if ' ; 



iii.:.'!ii 

1 Peace and Security ! = ' - 


■ ■* 

4,950 

1,2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

400 

* 

300 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

610 

* 

650 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

1,000 

* 

3,900 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

0 

* 

100 

3 Investing in People 

7,633 


1.3(10 

3.1 Health 

7.633 


1 ,300 

4 Ecoipmic Growth , 

r-YV:,: 15,456 


12 00(1 

4.4 Infrastructure 

0 

* 

5.000 

4.5 Agriculture 

667 

* 

2,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

789 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

14.000 


5,000 

of which; Objective 6 

S|i: 4,688 

. ■ 

3,721) 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

287 

* 

230 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

4,401 

* 

3,490 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will help enhance interoperability between both countries’ military forces, 
including defense, natural disaster response, and military aspects of actions to counter transnational 
crime. The Government of Brazil will continue to demonstrate its commitment to this program by 
funding the travel and living allowances for Brazilian military students who attend professional 
development courses at U.S, military colleges and schools. U.S. assistance will continue to 
support the 2006 bilateral agreement on Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement, in order jointly to 
combat illicit narcotics trafficking and consumption, organized crime, and money laundering in 
Brazil. The agreement provides U.S. a.ssistancc to improve Brazilian law-enforcement 
capabilities and enhance cooperation between United States and Brazilian public security agencies. 
Seven law enforcement and counternarcotics programs will continue to operate in FY 2012. The 
United States will provide export controls on products leaving the United States for Brazil and 
border security for products entering the United States from Brazil. 
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International Military Education and Training (IMET): The Department of State will contribute to 
fostering a professional military through professional development courses at U.S. military 
colleges and schools for officers at all levels. It will also support training to assist the Brazilian 
military in assuming a larger role in peacekeeping operations and in combating terrorism. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): The Department of State will 
continue to assist the Government of Brazil’s interdiction programs at international airports 
through training and the installation of detection technology for narcotics, explosives, and general 
airport security. U.S. assistance will support a law-enforcement training program that includes 
courses on cyber-crime, advanced computer forensics, airport interdiction, basic narcotics 
enforcement, special investigations, large event management, incident response, and other 
pertinent themes. U.S. assistance will support cooperation between United States and Brazilian 
law enforcement agencies and improve Brazilian capabilities at dismantling criminal organizations 
involved in drug trafficking and money laundering. In addition, the United States will support 
drug prevention programs, particularly in Brazil’s major urban areas. U.S. assistance will also 
help prepare Brazil for the law enforcement challenges of hosting the 2014 World Cup and 2016 
Olympics. 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism. Demininu. and Related Programs (NADR): U.S. assistance 
will fund training and equipment to enhance customs and border patrol’s ability to target, identify, 
and interdict items related to weapons of mass destruction and precursors. The program will 
include commodity identification training. 

Investing in People 

Brazil has made great strides in paving its way to long-tenn development. The nation has 
dramatically decreased the incidence of poverty and is making inroads in addressing income 
inequality, which remains high. Access to Brazil’s decentralized health system reflects this 
inequality. Individuals with low incomes and low levels of education - both related to geography 
and social class - tend to have limited access to healthcare. As a result, HIV/AIDS and TB/HIV 
co-infection remain important public health concerns. 

Global Health and Child Survival IGHCS) - State: 

• HIV/AIDS: Brazil will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and 
the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. The U.S, Agency for 
International Development (USAID) and the Centers for Disease Control will work closely 
with the Brazilian Government through the National HIV/AIDS Department (NAD) to 
increase evidence-based decision-making and expand HlV/AlDS diagnosis among most 
at-risk populations. Cooperation will focus on strengthening NAD’s capacity in the areas 
of planning, management, monitoring and evaluation, and strategic information; 
supporting leadership and advocacy skills development among youth living with 
HIV/AIDS; and targeting men who have sex with men, through replication of selected 
interventions that have proven successful in U.S. domestic programs. 

Economic Growth 

Brazil ranks fourth in global greenhouse gas emissions, and is a significant player in negotiations to 
mitigate climate change. Brazil remains strongly committed to voluntarily reducing its carbon 
emissions. In 2008, then-President Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva launched the National Plan on 
Climate Change, which calls for a 70-perccnt reduction in deforestation by 2017, a noteworthy goal 
given that Brazil has the world’s second largest block of remaining native forest. In 2009, the 
Brazilian Congress adopted a law that implements the National Climate Change Policy and sets a 
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grccnhousc-gas-rcduction target of between 36.1 percent and 38.9 percent of projected emissions 
by 2020. In addition, Brazil has become an international donor, enabling the United States to 
expand its partnership with Brazil through joint trilateral development programs. Equally critical, 
the incorporation of public-private partnerships will also be an element ofUnited States-Brazilian 
cooperation. 

Development Assistance (DA j: U.S. assistance will fund the implementation of crosscutting, 
economy-wide activities consistent with the Global Climate Change Initiative. Activities include 
supporting a Low Emissions Development Strategy and related policies, targeted field 
demonstrations, and incentive programs to boost the renewable energy and energy efficiency 
markets. Programs will promote U.S. technology exports and the clean and renewable energy 
industry as an engine of economic development, social inclusion, and climate change mitigation. 
To promote sustainable landscapes, U.S. assistance will support Brazil’s voluntary strategic plan to 
reduce emissions. Programs will work with forest-dwelling communities to increase their 
readiness to participate in carbon markets and to engage civil society organizations in Reduction in 
Emissions from Deforestation and Forc.st Degradation policies. In addition, U.S. assistance will 
help quantify the carbon content of Brazilian ecosystems - particularly on federally managed lands 
- and support existing deforestation monitoring of Brazil’s National Forest Inventory. Moreover, 
the United States will continue to strengthen its partnership with the Brazilian Cooperation Agency 
to implement projects in third countries jointly. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Mission to Brazil continued to conduct regular 
portfolio reviews in FY 2010, and maintained performance management plans for each of its 
strategic objectives. USAID required quarterly reports from implementing partners outlining 
accomplishments achieved during the quarter and programmatic plans for the following quarter. 
USAID utilized monthly expenditure reports from implementing partners to perfomt quarterly 
pipeline analysis exercises. Site visits, program audits, and periodic portfolio reviews served 
actively to monitor and evaluate partners’ financial performance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budaet and Programmatic Choices: USAID used 
performance and pipeline information to measure progress towards established targets, thus 
allowing for better-informed funding decisions. In addition, USAID held an annual meeting for 
environmental program partners that provided a forum to share guidance and program updates. 
The result was a new performance management plan for the health sector. A similar meeting is 
scheduled for health program partners in FY 2011. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID’s FY 2012 proposed includes restored 
funding for clean energy that will allow USAID to resume reporting on the three standard 
indicators. Apart from new funds for energy, given the similar funding levels and requirements in 
other areas, USAID expects to maintain programs without significant changes to current indicators. 
NADR funding is being reduced as the Government of Brazil assumes greater responsibility for 
these activities. 
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Chile 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Since the end of the military dictatorship in 1990, Chile has maintained a stable democracy with 
strong institutions, a commitment to a market-based economy, and a focus on social justice. 

IJ.S. assistance will target crimes that threaten Chile, the region, and the United States. It will 
support Chile’s efforts to further modernize its military, enhance the military’s capacity to 
participate in regional security and peacekeeping operations, increase interoperability with 
U.S. forces, and strengthen Chile’s demining capabilities. U.S. programs will also support efforts 
to build Chile’s capacity to broaden its peacekeeping and coalition operations, as well as help 
expand joint efforts between United States and host-nation law enforcement agencies to combat 
transnational crimes, and to continue training and exchange visits between the two nations. 

Request by Account and Fiscal 'Vear 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUStEO TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

1,950 

1,949 

.* 

1,300 

Foreign Military Financing 

mmm 

600 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

900 

899 

* 

900 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 


0 

* 

100 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

■ 

450 

* 

300 






’ 

Q 

A 0 

* 



1,950 


* 

.. 1 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 

Request 

ChUc..'.. 



SBMlETilil 

1 Peace and Security 




Foreign Military Financing 


■■■■ 

jmm 

! 1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Secunty Sector Reform 


* 


Inu I'liaiiunni Military Education and Trainiiqt 

899 

♦ 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

899 

* 

900 

lniuinjiinn;il Nairuiiet ( 'ontrol and LaWEnforceihent 


jSiiiSI 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 




Nuiiprotiferatiiin. .Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

450 



1.2 Combating Weapons ot Mass Destruction (WMD) 

450 


300 


730 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cliik- 




1 Peace and Security ■ 

1.949 


Sir 1,300 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

450 

♦ 

300 

] .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1.499 

* 

900 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

0 

* 

100 

of which: Objectives 

0 

... * 

4 

6.2 Adimnistralion and Oversight 

0 

* 

4 


Peace and Security 

To support critical security goals, U.S. assistance maintains the priority of combating weapons of 
mass destruction; defense, military, and border security; restructuring, reform, and operations; and 
countcrnarcotics. 

International Militaiw Education and Trainma (IMtlT); Funding will promote the professional 
development and technical capabilities of the Chilean military, allowing it to continue to be a leader 
in peacekeeping efforts regionally and globally. Chile has an excellent record of making the most 
of its IMF.T funds, and senior Government of Chile (GOC) Ministry of Defense officials arc eager 
to establish a closer strategic relationship with the United States. IMFiT funds will support 
modernization efforts, increase interoperability with U.S. forces, and further civilian control over 
the military. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (lNCL,E k Funds will support ongoing 
activities in various areas of law enforcement and justice, including border security, financial 
investigative techniques, public and citizen security programs, countcrnarcotics programs, and 
antitralTicking efforts. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterror i sm. Demining, and Related Programs fNADR): These funds will 
support the GOC’s efforts to comply with their United Nations Security Council Resolution 1540 
obligations. These obligations include dealing with anarchist groups, improving port security and 
customs operations, enhancing efforts to stop terrorist finances, developing and maintaining an 
export controls program, educating Chilean industries on export control laws and regulations and 
helping companies incrca.se their compliance with such laws, and providing Chilean authorities 
training and equipment to detect and interdict contraband at ports. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performanc e M onitoring and Evaluation : Performance is monitored and evaluated based on 
Chile’s participation in United States-funded programs and training. The Embassy conducted 
informal monitoring of programs through interviews with cutrent participants and pre- and 
post-course military student evaluations. 

Use of Performance Informa tion to In form Budget and Programmatic Choices: The 
U.S. Embassy in Santiago evaluated program ctfcctivcncss and gauged learning by interviewing 
organizers, participants, and supervisors. The feedback informed plans for future trainings and 
demonstrated that allocations will be well utilized by Chilean recipients. IMET funds allowed 
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nearly 400 students to participate in a variety of programs. These participants gained valuable 
knowledge, increasing Chile’s interoperability with the United States military. Chilean officials 
participated in an international Export Control and Border Security (EXBS) conference, hosted 
international seaport interdiction training, and participated in an export control academy in 2010. 
These programs increased Chile’s ability to design and implement a comprehensive EXBS system. 
This feedback formed the Embassy’s decisions on future training programs, including which 
courses should receive students. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Programmatic and budgetary choices reflect past 
successes of these programs. Continuation of funding as requested for FY 2012 will enable 
successful, low-cost engagement with Chile to promote the implementation of a comprehensive 
EXBS program, ongoing support for law enforcement efforts, and continued interoperability with 
the U.S. military. 
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Colombia 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Government ofColombia (GOC) has achieved significant security gains in recent years, and is 
working to consolidate state presence, reduce illicit crops, and expand socioeconomic opportunities 
through the National Consolidation Plan (NCP). The NCP focuses GOC resources and efforts in 
specific geographic zones that continue to experience conflict and instability. The GOC has also 
launched landmark efforts on land restitution, victims’ reparations, and justice sector rcfoiTn. 
United States assistance to Colombia is guided by the Embassy Bogota Colombia Strategic 
Development Initiative (CSDl), an interagency strategy that reflects GOC priorities. CSDI 
represents a wholc-of-govcrnmcnt approach to deliver security, countcmarcotics, rule of law, and 
development assistance in priority municipalities where violence, illicit crop production, and drug 
trafficking converge. U.S. programs support the GOC in retaining control of territory once 
dominated by narcotraffickers and illegal armed groups, promoting governance and respect for 
human rights, and fostering economic and social development. Programs will seek to achieve 
several goals that arc vital to the United States and Colombia’s mutual national security interests, 
including creating jobs and economic opportunities, increasing security and state presence, 
protecting human rights, and enhancing Colombian-led drug interdiction and eradication programs. 
U.S. assistance will also support GOC efforts in the areas of land restitution, victims' reparations, 
and Justice sector reform. U.S. assistance priorities include addressing environmental issues 
including climate change, providing humanitarian assistance to those most affected by internal 
violence, supporting demobilization and reintegration of ex-combatants, and strengthening 
democratic institutions and the rule of law. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

HY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 : 

c:r 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED total (Endiiruig + War Supp) 

507^135 

516,192 


400,208 

Economic Support Fund 

201,790 

201.790 


189,108 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

9,05X 


0 

Foreign Military Financing 

5.S,000 

55,000 


44,000 

International Military Education and Training 

1.695 

1 ,694 

* 

1,750 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

243,900 

243,900 

* 

160,600 

Nonproliferation, Aniiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

4,750 

I 

4,750 

* 

4,750 


1 




Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

■ * 

0 

lOTAL 

507,135 

516,192 


400,208 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

Coiomhia • ■■ ■■ 

516,192 

, * 

400,208 

I Peace and Security 

402,992 


311,968 


733 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


{$ in thousands) 


>\-i>niiinic Siippurl Fuud 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 .4 Counter-Narcoties 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

I nternational Military Education ami T ra ining 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

liilern.t(innai .NarfOtics Control and Kiirorccniijil 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


‘.Control and Law'Enfo. 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

45,000 

% 

33,342 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



($ in thousands) 

FY2010 FY2011 

Actual CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Colombia „ ; 

5I6.I'I2 

40II.2I)S 

1 Peace and Security - ; 

402,992 * 

.ti 

1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

2,750 * 

2,250 

1 ,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

90,500 * 

85,624 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

308,992 * 

224,094 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

1.5 Iransnalionai Crime 

750 

* 

0 

2 Governing .liistly and Democratically 

50,300 


36,328 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

37,129 

* 

29,494 

2.2 Good Governance 

8,846 

* 

5,610 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

3.825 

* 

714 

2.4 Civil Society 

500 

* 

510 

3 Invcstin;:; in People 

45,000 

* 

; 33,342 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

45,000 

* 

33.342 

4 Economic Growth 

'8,842 


18,570 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

0 

* 

3,570 

4.8 Environment 

8,842 

■* 

1 5,000 

5 Humanitarian Assistance 

9,058 

* 

0 

5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

9,058 

* 

0 

of which; Objective 6 

23,039 

* 

18,649 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,925 

* 

1,991 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

21,114 

* 

16,658 


Peace and Security 

Building on the GOC’s cfibrls to consolidate state presence in strategic zones, U.S. -funded 
programs will increase incentives to join the licit economy. Sustainable gains will be achieved by 
supporting modernization and institutional reforms within the police, military, and military justice 
sy.stem; facilitating demobilization and reintegration of ex-militants, including child soldiers; 
supporting victims of conflict; countering illicit trafficking in drugs and conventional weapons; and 
expanding humanitarian demining and anti-kidnapping activities. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFl; U.S. assistance programs in slralcgically prioritized 
consolidation municipalities will work closely with the GOC to increase state pre.scncc and shift 
economic activity from coca cultivation to legal economic activities, directly supporting the NCP. 
Ensuring that the Colombian Government adheres to international human rights standards as it 
moves towards those goals will be a principal focus ofthese programs. Specifically, 

U.S. assistance programs will improve livelihoods by increasing licit economic opportunities and 
agricultural productivity, creating jobs, and improving governance and services in areas recently 
retaken from illegal armed groups and the illicit economy. Once security forces have permanently 
retaken an area, programs will strengthen community cohesion and help improve communities’ 
capacities to withstand threats by illegal armed groups and narcotraffickers. Agricultural 
programs will support community transition from coca to the legal economy, offering opportunities 
to cultivate such crops as coffee, cacao, rubber, and others that benefit small producers undergoing 
this fundamental economic transition. Local governance and community-organization 
strengthening programs will improve access to public services and government transparency, and 
will facilitate a permanent and participatory .state presence. U.S. programs will strive to leverage 
resources through the use of public-private partnerships and direct support to the GOC. The 
United Slates w'ill continue to partner with the GOC, civil society, and the private sector to 
reintegrate demobilized members of illegal armed groups into society as part of the GOC’s efforts 
to achieve a lasting peace. 
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U.S. assistance will support vulnerable communities, particularly Afro-Colombian and indigenous 
populations, to mitigate the pressures that drug tranickers and other illegal armed groups exert on 
these communities. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF~): U.S. assistance builds sustained Colombian military 
capabilities so the GOC can secure its sovereign territory, effectively counter narcotics-trafficking 
activities, and serve as a regional partner to advance stability and security. The programs focus on 
the following militaiy capabilities: 

• Equipment, Technical Support, and Training: Rotary wing fleet operational 
requirements; ground operations for the Colombian military; riverine and air operations, 
including combat search and rescue; and maritime interdiction operations including the 
Coast Guard Training Center and high-speed interdiction boats 

• Support to Governance (Civil Military and Military Information Support Operations): 
Humanitarian civic action and humanitarian assistance projects and infrastructure support 
coordinated with interagency efforts in priority zones, and Military Information Support 
Operations capability development to support civil-military relations and consolidation of 
governance in key municipalities 

• Joint Communications and Intelligence: Air-to-ground communications network, 
strategic interagency communications network, communications sustainment and 
upgrades, and information-sharing programs and architectures 

• Institutional Strengthening/Security Sector Reform: Professional military education and 
training, and military rule of law and human rights reform, including operational law, rules 
for the use of force, and rules of engagement training programs and materials 

International Military Education and Training flMETf: U.S. assistance will promote the 
continued professionalization and modernization of Colombian military forces. Programs will 
support specialized training to meet operational needs and enhance Colombian military capabilities 
to defeat and deter illegal armed groups, while supporting civilian consolidation and maintenance 
of governance and the rule of law. Specialized capabilities training courses include customized 
training for helicopter and fixed-wing pilots and instructors, aviation maintenance, specialized 
operations, riverine interdiction and operations, maritime interdiction, and small boat maintenance. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): U.S. assistance programs will 
seek to reduce the amount of cocaine and heroin destined for the United States through a range of 
security, interdiction, and eradication programs that arc closely coordinated with alternative 
development opportunities. Working within the framework of the NCP and CSDI, these programs 
will focus on areas where coca cultivation is high and where insecurity enables drug trafficking and 
terrorist organizations to foment instability and engage in illegal activity. As the Colombian 
National Police assume increased security responsibilities from the Colombian military, 
capacity-building efforts for local police will take on additional importance. Limited assistance 
aimed at supporting local drug-demand prevention programs throughout Colombia, as well as 
assistance to encourage demobilizations, will continue to be components of the Colombia INCLE 
account. The United States is committed to collaborating closely with the GOC on transferring 
additional operational and financial responsibilities in a sustainable manner, while fulfilling the 
Administration’s pledge to maintain a policy of “shared responsibility” when addressing the 
international drug problem. 
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Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR): 

• Antitorrorism Assistance (ATA): U.S. counterterrorism assistance will improve the 
GOC’s cyber Forensics and terrorism Investigations programs. It will also support 
diversification of the GOC's counterterrorism efforts by providing training in advanced 
techniques and continuing to support GOC efforts to train personnel in cyber forensics 
investigation techniques. U.S. assistance will also facilitate border security programs, 
fraudulent travel documents detection training to prevent terrorists and other criminals 
from transiting international borders, and senior-level crisis management and police 
managers’ courses in combating terrorism. 

• Humanitarian Demining: U.S. humanitarian mine action assistance helps Colombia’s 
demining program become increasingly self-sufficient by supporting the developing an 
integrated action plan consisting of GOC demining teams, nongovernmental mine 
clearance activities, mine location surveys, mine risk education programs, and 
victims-assistance programs, U.S. assistance strengthens the GOC’s ability to 
successfully clear mines and improvised explosive devices placed by the FARC in the 
Montes dc Maria, Antioquia, Meta, and Nariho/Puturnayo regions. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States will continue to focus democracy and human rights programs in strategically critical 
areas of the country, promote respect for human rights, expand the rule of law, enhance governance 
and political competition, and strengthen civil society and trade unions. 

Economic Support Fund fESFl: U.S. rule-of-law activities will focus on priority CSDl 
municipalities and departments to support mobile access to justice teams, train judges and public 
defenders, establish virtual courtrooms, and build physical courtrooms. U.S. assistance will 
provide grants to civil society, expand the network of Justice Houses and conciliation centers, and 
increase access to legal services for low income and vulnerable groups. At the national level, the 
United States will support justice sector policy reforms. 

U.S. support to improve human rights observance includes efforts to promote a culture of human 
rights through support to implement the National Education Plan on Human Rights, improve the 
human rights policies of the National Police, and promote human rights courses in law schools. 

U.S. programs will build the capacity of human rights nongoverninentai organizations, the OiTicc 
of the Vice President, and the Ministry of Interior and Justice. In order to improve responses to 
human rights violations, U.S, assistance will strengthen victims’ organizations, the National 
Human Rights Ombudsman, the Inspector General, the Attorney General, the Search Commission 
for Missing Persons, and the Constitutional Court. 

U.S. good governance programs will focus on policy reforms and capacity building critical to the 
consolidation of state presence in CSDl municipalities. U.S. policy refonn activities will include 
support for laws, decrees, and regulations that address land titling and reform, access to finance, 
labor, vulnerable populations, environment, and public management and decentralization, among 
others. U.S. activities will provide support to political parties to develop policies that address the 
needs of women, Afro-Colombians, and displaced persons. Additionally, activities will 
strengthen electoral institutions and electoral watchdog organizations, train poll workers and local 
registrars, strengthen the Colombian Congress, and continue support for the Americas Barometer 
Survey. 
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U.S. civil society programs will focus on supporting trade unions to strengthen their capacity and 
advance legal reforms to enable them to effectively organize, advocate, and negotiate for their 
members’ rights; improve internal organization, collective bargaining skills, financial 
administration, and communication skills; organize by economic sector; and protect their mcnibors 
from violence and human rights violations. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): U.S. assistance programs will 
continue to support capacity building within the Colombian justice sector, including strengthening 
the organization of the Pro.sccutor General’s Office. Aid to this Office will include human rights 
law training for its prosecutors and investigators, as well as training in adjudication of justice and 
peace cases and sensitive labor-related crimes. These programs will also continue to support the 
Colombian justice sector’s implementation of the accusatory system, which involves extensive 
training of and technical assistance for police prosecutors, judges, forensic experts, and protection 
personnel in crime scene management; evidence, trial advocacy, investigation, and prosecution 
strategy; witness interviews; victim assistance; and professional development. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance programs will support OOC efforts to expand socioeconomic opportunities, 
provide humanitarian assistance, increase access to social services, strengthen policy frameworks, 
and improve the livelihoods of internally displaced persons (IDPs) and vulnerable populations. 
This latter group includes youth at risk of recruitment by illegal armed groups, households headed 
by women, the indigenous, Afro-Colombians, landmine survivors, and persons with disabilities. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFh 

• Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations: U.S. assistance 
will focus on contingency planning for emergency responses, permanent reintegration, and 
returns when conditions pennit to stem the flow of IDPs. Land restitution, economic 
opportunities, and access to justice will be important components for prevention of 
displacement and sustaining returns. U.S. assistance programs will continue support to 
IDPs, reaching out to vulnerable receptor communities and other victims of the conflict. 
Assistance will focus on prioritized areas with conflict-affected populations, regions with 
vulnerable Afro-Colombian and indigenous populations, and border areas. 

• Policies, Regulations, and Systems: U.S, assistance programs will deter displacement by 
working at the grassroots level to strengthen vulnerable communities to withstand 
pressures from drug traffickers and other illegal armed groups. U.S. programs will 
support the strengthening of a comprehensive, sustainable system for registering and 
attending to the needs of IDPs. 

• Social Services: U.S. assistance programs will build on 2010 performance, when 
U.S. programs provided social services to over 398,000 IDPs and vulnerable persons. 

U.S. assistance will promote and support the GOC’s delivery of a holistic package of 
services to the displaced and other conflict-affcctcd populations to achieve durable 
solutions to their vulnerable socioeconomic situations. Programs will focus on the 
economic reintegration of IDPs through expanding access to income-generation 
opportunities, social infrastructure projects, and improving access to and promotion of 
health and education. U.S. assistance will also fund technical assistance for public and 
private institutional capacity building, and support community interventions for 
displacement prevention. U.S. assistance will also support structured, organized 
GOC-lcd IDP returns or resettlement. 
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During FY 2012, U.S. assistance programs will work with the GOC on building its capacity at all 
levels - national, local, and regional - to respond to its conflict-affected populations with 
measurable and durable solutions. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance programs will focus on trade and investment, with a special emphasis on improving 
the competitiveness of small and medium enterprises and promoting broad-based economic growth 
in the poorest regions. F’rograms will support microfinance and economic reforms to enable 
Colombia to increase economic growth and social inclusion. Additionally, programs will focus on 
the environment and protected area management. In collaboration with GOC and private sector 
partners, U.S. assistance will expand economic opportunities for populations at risk, such as the 
indigenous, Afro-Colombians, IDPs, and those most susceptible to the illicit coca economy. 

Ec onomic Support Fund ( ESF): The public policy program will continue to support a variety of 
national-level policy reforms to improve the business environment. These include reduced 
dependency on the coca economy, reduced vulnerability of conflict-affected populations, and 
improved governance and respect for human rights. This will be achieved by working with GOC 
institutions to align policy and development objectives to support the GOC’s initiative on land 
titling, financial services access, labor reforms, decentralization, and improved public and 
economic management. 

Under USAID’S Climate Change Initiative, activities in natural and commercial forestry, 
agroforestry, silvopasturc, and protected areas management will address climate change and reduce 
threats to biodiversity. Ongoing and new work in biodiversity and protected areas will enable 
communities to reap the benefits of conservation with paymcnt-for-ccosystcm services programs 
such as Reducing Emissions from Deforestation and Forest Degradation. These programs also 
have climate-change mitigation value, which will be complemented by the wholo-of-govemmcnt 
multiagency Enhancing Capacity-Low Emissions Development Strategy (EC-LEDS). The 
EC-LEDS contributes an overarching framework and multiyear collaboration agreement that 
provides capacity building to Colombian governmental and nongovernmental in.stitutions. It also 
contains a focus on promoting economic development within a clean energy and greenhouse-gas 
emissions mitigation framework. Activities will also include assistance in developing carbon 
markets and other environmental services. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitorim; and Evaluation: Embas.sy Bogota continually evaluates its performance 
and uses the results to inform the budget and planning process. In direct response to past 
pcrfomiance of U.S, foreign assistance programs and GOC priorities. Embassy Bogota developed 
its interagency con.solidation activities that support the GOC’s NCP. U.S. foreign assistance- 
programs concentrate resources fully to integrate security, countcrnarcotics, development 
planning, and implementation in priority municipalities identified by the GOC. 

Frequent interagency meetings at the working and leadership levels arc convened to discuss 
common objectives, issues, performance monitoring, and program design. Embassy Bogota 
sections and agencies incorporate program results and lessons learned into their regular reporting, 
and interagency participants study lessons and parallels from other conflict areas. The interagency 
meetings inform budget and programmatic choices. Additionally, agencies conduct numerous 
joint site visits to assess performance and inform program implementation and design. The 
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United States consults regularly with the GOC on NCP performance at the national and regional 
levels. The GOC works closely with all U.S. Mission entities to assess program performance 
using jointly developed indicators. 

U.S. agencies also conduct regular internal performance reviews. Quarterly financial reviews and 
annual portfolio reviews create a forum for staff to examine strategic and operational issues and 
dctemiine whether activities arc leading to the desired results. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In FY 2010, 
Embassy Bogota conducted several analytical reports (c.g., assessments, evaluations, etc.) that 
informed programmatic choices. Individual agency and section evaluations of programs are also 
shaping the design of new U.S. assistance programs. For example, lessons learned from the 
Macarena consolidation pilot informed resource allocation choices for Embassy Bogota 
consolidation programs. The decision was made to concentrate resources for such activities in 
priority municipalities. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: As a result of the carefully managed interagency 
activities and coordination, a significant portion of FY 2012 U.S. assistance will be directed 
towards implementing activities in priority zones. The goal is to reduce illicit cultivation and 
narcotrafficking, cut off supply of funds and weaponry to illegal armed groups, and provide 
Colombian citizens in newly secured areas with a path to licit livelihoods in which human rights arc 
protected. 
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Costa Rica 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States foreign assistance will help Costa Rica improve its public security environment, the 
primary concern of both Costa Rican citizens and political leaders. Providing a safe and secure 
domestic environment will contribute to greater economic growth and prosperity in Costa Rica, and 
will help keep transnational crime from reaching U.S. borders. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 1 
Request | 



Hilllllilllllll 

— 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

C..osta Rkii ^ 

366 

* 

715 

1 Peace and Security 

366 

* 

715 

t'nreign Military<)iin^||pU| 

-ig 0 


315 

1 ,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 


315 

International Military Education and Training , 

366 


400 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

366 

♦ 

400 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Costa Rica 

366 


715 

1 Peace and Security 

366 

* 

715 

1.3 Stabilization Operations anti Security Sector Reform 

366 

* 

1 

715 


Peace and Security 

United States-supplied equipment, training, and technical as.sistance will directly strengthen Costa 
Rica’s ability to ensure the safety of its citizens as well as U.S. citizens who are residents and 
visitors in the country. U.S. assistance through the Central American Regional Security Initiative 
(CARSI) is being requested separately under the Western Hemisphere Affairs Regional Program. 
CARSI assistance to Costa Rica will provide assistance to stem the flow and trafficking of illegal 
narcotics in Central America, and bolster the region’s capacity to enforce its national laws and 
administer effective justice. 
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Foreign Militai~v Financini; (FMF): The United States will provide equipment to maintain the 
previous investment in interceptor boats for the Costa Rican Coast Guard. This includes spare 
parts, refresher training and other support for boats, communications equipment, and other related 
equipment provided under CARS! as part of the regional maritime security program. It will also 
provide maintenance support for existing patrol boats. This equipment is important for regional 
operations and interoperability with other nations in the region. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETT This assistance will be used to provide 
U.S. -sponsored training to Costa Rican security officials, especially the Coast Guard and border 
services. Training topics may include courses on intelligence analysis, patrol boat and small 
engine maintenance, maritime boarding operations, counterterrorism, and leadership and 
management. Selected officials will attend instructor development courses and, upon their return 
to Costa Rica, will participate in a teaching program at the Costa Rican police academy, which 
services all security forces, to further the multiplier effect of this program. This assistance will 
support U.S. counternarcotics and other transnational security interests in a key area of the 
trafficking transit zone between North and South America. 
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Cuba 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance provides humanitarian assistance to prisoners of conscience and their families, 
strengthens civil society by supporting civic action movements and coalitions, and promotes 
fundamental freedoms, namely freedom of expression. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

.ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


20,000 

* 


Economic Support Fund 


20,000 

* 

20,000 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

TOTAL . * 

20,000 

20,000 

* 

20,000 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cuba . ■■iSiSTr 



itiiiiTOW 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

■HSIB 


20,000 

. Economic Support Fund 

20,000 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

.S,000 

* 


2.4 Civil Society 

1 .5,000 

* 

1 

16,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Cuba' ■■ '-.b’;,-'- 


' ' - * 

20,000 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

20,000 

.... 

20,000 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

5.000 

* 

4,000 

2.4 Civil Society 

15,000 

* 

16,000 

of which: Objective 6 

1,285 

* 

2,000 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,285 


2.000 


Governing Justly and Democratically 

Cuba is the only non-dcmocratically elected government m the Western Hemisphere, and one of 
the most politically repressive countries in the world. In view of thc.sc challenges, U.S. assistance 
for Cuba aims to empower Cuban civil society to advocate for greater democratic freedoms and 
respect for human rights. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): The promotion of democratic principles remains the core goal of 
U.S. assistance, and there is an increased effort to manage programs more transparently, focus 
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efforts on the island, and widen the scope of the civic groups receiving support. U.S. assistance 
aims to strengthen a range of independent elements of Cuban civil society, including associations 
and labor groups, marginalized groups, youth, legal associations, and women’s networks. 

Programs are designed to increase the capacity for community involvement of, and networking 
among, civil society organizations. U.S. assistance supports information sharing into and out of 
Cuba, as well as among civil society groups on the island, including through the use of new 
technology. To advance the cause of human rights in Cuba, the United States supports Cuban 
efforts to document human rights violations, provides humanitarian assistance to political prisoners 
and their families, and builds the leadership skills of a future generation of civil society leaders. 
The United States also supports the dissemination of information regarding market economies and 
economic rights. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The Cuba program included several program 
evaluations and assessments in FY 2010. The findings significantly informed FY 2011 and 
FY 2012 budget and planning decisions, including the decision to support efforts most likely to 
have a direct impact on the island. 

Conducting performance monitoring and evaluation on the Cuba program presents unique 
challenges. Traditional monitoring and evaluation mechanisms cannot be relied upon, given the 
sensitive context in which the program operates. Thus, the program w'orks closely with 
implementing partners to ensure accurate and complete reporting of project activities, to identify 
ways to consolidate information obtained from different sources about the services delivered by 
grantees and contractors, and to measure outputs and program impact through alternative means. 

In FY 201 1 , the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) and the Department of State 
arc working closely with grantees and contractors to ensure performance management is 
incorporated in the program design and program implementation stages. During the lifetime of 
programs, implementing agencies work closely with implementing organizations to ensure outputs 
and outcomes are measured and on target to be achieved. Additionally, USAID and the 
Department of State conduct internal quarterly program reviews to discuss challenges and 
successes and ensure programs arc on track to meet goals and objectives. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The Department 
of State and USAID worked jointly throughout FY 2010 to identify the most successful 
programming areas to date, as well as topics for future year programming most likely to achieve 
impact in Cuba. In particular, supporting freedom of information and enhanced communication 
among Cuban civil society have been identified as priority activities for current and future-year 
assistance funds. 

Moving forward, the Cuba program will continue to include several implementing bureaus from 
the Department of State and USAID, which offer complementary strengths to ensure a 
well-managed program focused on outcome-based achievement. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 2012 resources will be used to support 
activities that have demonstrated greatest success and impact. In response to increasingly more 
vibrant and vocal pro-democracy movement on the island, U.S. assistance would be used to support 
nascent pro-democracy groups while enhancing information sharing opportunities through the use 
of technology and new media. 
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Dominican Republic 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Dominican Republic (DR) is a middle-income country with the largest economy in Central 
America and the Caribbean. Despite years of rapid economic growth, state institutions remain 
weak, corruption endemic, and household poverty and inequality high in contrast to the country’s 
impressive macroeconomic performance. The U.S. Government collaborates with the Dominican 
authorities to address these issues, while working with local and international partners to build 
institutional capacity to accomplish these ends. In addition, U.S. assistance helps strengthen 
democratic governance and build accountable and transparent institutions that can better serve the 
needs of the Dominican people, U.S. assistance also helps small businesses and rural 
communities take advantage of income generation opportunities, improve the protection of the 
environment, and contribute to the equitable provision of quality health and education services. 
The Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI) will complement bilateral programs in the DR and 
provide additional assistance for law enforcement, citizen safety, and rulc-of-law programs. The 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will lead region-wide monitoring and 
evaluation of social sector programs and support crime prevention among at-risk youth. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + WaTSupp) 

49,200 

'■49,194 

■■■■ L* 

36,401 

Development Assistance 

24,600 

24,600 


18,273 

Foreign Military Financing 

1,000 

1 ,000 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - Stale 

9,250 

9,250 

* 

9,528 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

9,050 

9,050 

* 

7,750 

International Military Education and Training 

8.50 

844 

* 

S50 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

4,450 

4,450 

* 

0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 


0 

TOTAL 

49,200 

49,194 

* 

36,401 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 201) 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


Dominican Republic 


‘J'"' - * 

36,401 

1 Peace and Security 


• -i;!;-,;- '5(1 

8.50 

Foreign Military Financing 


* 

0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 ,000 

* 

0 

International Military Education and Training 

844 

* 

850 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

844 


8.50 

liitcrnatioiial Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

4,450 

* 

0 

1 .4 ('ounter-Narcolics 

4,050 


0 


745 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


doI>al III ilili .ind I liilil 


'4 Fcoltninic Or' 


’Doi'liipmonrA 


mm 


4.2 T ra de and Inves tment 

4.5 Agricult ure 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 
4.8 Environment 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY201! FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


ItiiinfMiA 


i.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 


1.4 Counler-Narcolics 


1.5 Transnational Crime 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


4.2 Trade and investment 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

6,1 Program Design and Learning 

0 


330 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,064 


3,203 


Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will continue to support Dominican military efforts to address ungoverned 
territorial spaces, including air, land, and maritime, through capacity building and train-and-cquip 
initiatives. Programs implemented through the CBSI will address the needs of at-risk youth, as 
well as help ensure Dominican law enforcement, military, and judicial systems more effectively 
address crime, terrorism, drug trafficking, human trafficking, and money laundering. The 
trans-shipment of illegal narcotics through the DR continues to be a significant problem, with large 
quantities projected for 2012 and a corresponding negative impact on crime and border concerns. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Through the provision of professional 
military education and technical training courses, U.S. assistance promotes close cooperation on 
shared security issues including countcmarcotics trafficking, counterterrorism, transparency, 
civilian control of the military, and interoperability. Human rights training continues to be a 
crosscutting theme in all U.S. -sponsored training. U.S. assistance will continue to support the 
efforts of Dominican border authorities to define proper roles for the military, interdict illegal 
migrants, fight illicit drug operations, and coordinate natural disaster responses. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will continue to support Dominican institutions (c.g. the National Office of the 
Attorney General, the Judiciary, the National Police, and the Public Defender’s Office) to 
institutionalize criminal justice reform, prosecute crimes more effectively, reduce corruption, and 
make justice services more accessible and responsive at national and community levels. 

U.S. assistance will concurrently concentrate on strengthening civil society organizations that 
monitor the implementation of reforms and promote greater citizen participation. 

Development Assistance (DAt: U.S. assistance helps to strengthen government and civil society 
capacity to ensure freedom of information, build effective public audit and oversight mechanisms, 
and promote modem and democratic institulions. Programs will also continue to strengthen 
civil-society monitoring of governance reform, and increa.se public advocacy in the areas of budget 
and procurement transparency, media reporting of corruption, and expanded citizen participation in 
the budget process. The United States is one of the leading bilateral donors in the justice, public 
administration, transparency, and civil society sectors, and will continue to work closely with key 
international partners including the World Bank, Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), the 
fluropean Union (EU), Spain, Canada, France, and the United Nations. The Dominican 
Republic’s Participatory AnticoiTuption Initiative, created in FY 2010 with the support of 
United States and international partners, will greatly improve government performance and overall 
accountability in the areas of public budgeting, procurement, and freedom of information. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance programs will continue to mitigate the effects of poverty and help build a more 
equitable society by improving health outcomes and expanding access to quality basic education. 
These programs will also encourage greater local and governmental participation in the health and 
education sectors. 
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Developmenl Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will continue supporting close collaboration with the 
Ministry of Education (MOE) to improve the quality of education and student performance 
in urban and rural areas. The Effective School Program, implemented by a local partner, 
will continue providing training in reading and math to in-service teachers of I through 4"' 
grades in 4 1 9 schools. Teachers trained in the first math component will begin training in 
the first reading component, while those trained in the first reading component will begin 
the first math component. Results of a FY 2010 MOE analysis on parent-teacher 
associations will inform the design of specific interventions to increase parent involvement 
and participation in public school governance. Programs will continue to monitor and 
evaluate student performance to promote a national policy dialogue on the results, issues, 
challenges, and opportunities in education. The public private partnership program will 
strengthen existing alliances and promote new ones to encourage sustained private sector 
involvement in providing quality long-term interventions in public elementary schools. 

The United States, as well as other international donors, will continue to support the 
MOE’s 1 0-year plan (2008- 1 8) that focuses on implementing 1 0 specific education 
policies to enhance the equity and quality of education. The World Bank supports 
pre-primary education, the IDB is establishing a modem system of human resource 
management in the MOE, and the EU provides support to MOE management, 
decentralization, civil service reform, and pre-school infrastructure. 

Global Health and Child Survival fOHCS): 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): The 
Dominican Republic will receive significant support to build partnerships that provide 
integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country and support 
orphans and vulnerable children 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): U.S. assistance supports a two-pronged integrated 
program related to maternal and child health, and health systems. Programs will assist 10 
hospitals to improve the quality of emergency obstetric care, and pre- and post-natal care 
for mothers. To reduce neonatal mortality, training of doctors and nurses will be 
expanded from 3 to 10 hospitals to address sepsis, the leading cause of neonatal deaths. 
Knowledge and use of the Helping Babies Breathe technique will be increased to reduce 
asphyxia significantly as well as the ‘kangaroo mother’ skin-to-skin method of care for 
pre-term infants. Additional interventions will be tailored to address challenges identified 
in an FY 201 1 assessment of risk factors for maternal and neonatal morbidity and 
mortality. Building on previous assistance to the Ministry of Health (MOH) to define 
quality standards and design a certification procedure to establish MCH Centers of 
Excellence, assistance will support MOH to apply the certification procedures and train 
staff from qualifying Centers of Excellence to train personnel from non-qualifying 
hospitals. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will focus on promoting broad-based economic growth. The development of small and 
medium enterprises (SMEs) is critical to the expansion of the middle class and sustainable economic 
growth in the Dominican economy. One of the main methods used to ensure the benefits of trade and 
investment are shared by all Dominicans is supporting efforts by SMEs to export goods and services to 
the United States as well as develop import relationships with U.S. suppliers. U.S. assistance will also 
seek to improve the capacity of SMEs to benefit from domestic and international tourism markets in an 
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environmentally sustainable manner. U.S. assistance will help design adaptation intcrv'ontions based on 
an analysis of the vulnerability of natural ecosystems to climate-change impact in the agricultural and 
tourism sectors. U.S. assistance will complement and support the Dominican Govcnimcnt’s 
Commission for Global Climate Change and other international and local donors to develop and 
implement policy instalments to support climalc-changc adaptation initiatives leading to greater public 
awareness, and public and private institutional capacity. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance programs will continue to address the negative 
effects of climate change and policy disincentives that inhibit private sector investment, 
innovation, and development. U.S. programs will also target improvements in the 
competitiveness of small businesses to ensure they can take advantage of opportunities afforded by 
free trade and by new and innovative technologies. U.S. assistance will increase the 
competitiveness and profitability of small businesses in the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
tourism sectors by increasing their productivity, lowering their costs of production, improving 
product quality, identifying new markets, and developing marketing strategics that take advantage 
of local and international trade and investment. 

Under USAID’s Global Climate Change Initiative, the United States also will assist local public 
and private organizations with the implementation of Dominican environmental laws and 
regulations. Activities will include technical and financial assistance to protect the country’s 
fragile ecosystems and natural resources, as well as improve the quality of water, air. and soil. 

U.S. assistance will continue to promote the conservation of the Dominican forests and biodiversity 
through improved management of protected areas, watersheds, and coastal resources. 

U.S. assistance will design interventions to strengthen national institutions responsible for the 
management of climate-change adaptation initiatives through the delivery of training and technical 
assistance; develop an action plan for the improvement of critical areas in agriculture, agro-forestry, and 
tourism that will be identified in the FY 201 1 climate change analysis; and evaluate climate change 
impact and adaptation priorities for restoring watcreheds and coral reefs in the Yuna river basin and 
Samana Bay. 

The United States collaborates closely with many private business associations including the 
American Chamber of Commerce and the National Network of Businesses to Protect the 
Environment in providing Dominicans with a better understanding of the CAFTA-DR provisions, 
and the importance of investing in clean production technologies to protect natural resources, 
respectively. The United States is coordinating with the IDB, the World Bank, the EU, Japan, and 
Spain to leverage funds and coordinate programs to increase private sector competitiveness, 
sustainable agriculture and tourism, exports, and environmental protection. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Pcrfomiancc Monitorim; and Evaluation: USAID completed two evaluative studies in FY 2010. 
Semi-annual portfolio reviews, quarterly pipeline analyses, and regular site visits to monitor 
activities provided a consistent way to assess progress and inform FY 201 1 and FY 2012 budget 
and planning decisions, in FY 2010, USAID conducted a Cross-Sectorial Youth As.sessment to 
provide a comprehensive explanation of issues facing at-risk youth in the DR, and provided 
recommendations for interventions that arc being incorporated into the design ol'an at-risk youth 
activity that will begin in FY 2011, USAID also supported an evaluation of the national 
tuberculosis (TB) program, led by the Dominican Ministry of Health. Findings of this evaluation 
will be used to decide on new activities to combat TB to be initiated in FY 2012. in FY 201 1, 
USAID will complete mid-term impact evaluations for all three CAFTA-DR related activities, and 
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civil society and justice sector assessments. The results of these studies will inform program 
management through FY 2012 and support the design of a new 2012-17 country development 
cooperation strategy. USAID will also lead region-wide monitoring and evaluation of the social 
justice pillar of the CBSI and ensure that pcrtormancc data is used strategically to maximize 
program impact. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The internal 
control processes mentioned in the previous paragraph have strengthened project monitoring, 
provided a mechanism for tracking project performance, identified weaknesses in achieving 
results, and made specific recommendations and a timeframe for resolution. USAID will build on 
program accomplishments by expanding engagement with local partners and strengthening 
Dominican public and private sector capacity to lead implementation during FY 2012 and beyond. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The FY 20 1 2 Budget request reflects continuous 
performance monitoring and evaluation of U.S. assistance programs. USAID will continue 
systematically to monitor and evaluate its activities to ensure U.S. objectives arc achieved and 
program results arc cost effective, efficient, and sustainable. 

The FY 2012 Budget request reflects the U.S. Mission’s overarching policy and program priority 
of strengthening democracy, governance, and Dominican institutions. Planned budget allocations 
also reflect significant progress and demonstrated commitment by the Dominican Government to 
improving the transparency, accountability, and responsiveness of institutions to its citizenry. 
During FY 2012 and beyond, USAID will work to leverage multilateral and private sector 
investment in the education sector to expand U.S. program accomplishments achieved since 2008. 
However, current and FY 201 2 resource levels will reduce the number of children benefiting from 
a proven basic education model that improves student performance. FY 2012 resources for 
economic growth will advance Presidential Initiatives to mitigate the negative effects of global 
climate change and improve food security. In FY 2010, performance audits strengthened 
USAID’s Rural Economic Diversification Program by pinpointing the need for greater sustainable 
environmental practices by agricultural producer recipients of U.S. assistance. As a result of the 
audit findings, increased U.S. resources were channeled to building the institutional capacity of 15 
core agricultural producer clusters and improving the environmental monitoring, planning, and 
reporting of the clusters’ use of pesticides in compliance with USAID regulations. Finally, the 
FY 2012 Budget request for health will help increase Dominican access to quality health care 
services and specifically improve HtV/AIDS testing and counseling for poor and at-risk 
populations. 
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Ecuador 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance in Fxuador is designed to strengthen democracy and encourage broad-based 
economic growth. The United Slates will work with the Government of Ecuador (GOE) and the 
broader society to advance the long-term objectives of stability, rale of law, strengthened 
democratic institutions, and environmental protection. The U.S. assistance objective of building 
strong coimtcrnarcotics cooperation is key to U.S. national security. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

1 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

Actual 

CR 


Request 

ADJOSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 


30,972 

ns * 


Deveiopmenl Assistance 

24,783 

24,783 

* 

22,940 

Food for Peace Title II 

0 

814 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

500 

500 

* 

500 

International Military Education and Training 

380 

375 

* 

400 

International Narcolic.s Control and Law 
Enforcement 

4,500 

4.500 

* 

7.700 

Nonproliferation, Anlilerrori.sm, Demining and 
Related Programs 

0 

0 

* 

500 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

* 

0 

total 

30,163 

30,972 


32,040 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Ecuador 

30,972 



1 Peace and Security 

3 16.146 

* 

17,170 

Development Assistance 

10,771 

* 

8,070 

! .4 Counter-Narcotics 

10,471 

* 

8,070 

1.5 'I’ransnational Crime 

300 

* 

0 

foreign Military Financing 

500 

* 

500 

1 .3 Slabilii^ation Operations and Security Sector Reform 

500 

* 

500 

IntcrnationalMiUtary Education and Training 

375 


400 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

375 


400 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

4,500 


' - 7,700 

1 .4 C'ounter-Narcolics 

4,450 


7,400 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

50 

* 

300 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and Related 
Programs 

0 

* 

500 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

500 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

2 f iDirriiin;; Jiisll> and Dt-iiiitcrattrally 

b. ' ' 



Di-iflopnicnl Assiilanco 




2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,069 

♦ 

1,580 

2.2 Good Governance 

1,274 


2,090 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

* 

0 

2.4 Civil Society 

2 299 

* 

0 


gv 

& 








3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 


* 

0 

-mm 




Uiweinpinriil \ssistaiK'c • 


* 


4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,650 

* 

1,670 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,9.50 

* 

1,530 

4.8 Environment 

5,070 


8,000 

S.iJiiin.initarUn /V»^l>Uncc . . y 

rr.- ' ^ 



i« 1 uud for PfacC TrUcll . ■ 




5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


* 

Oi 

Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 

(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 




- f ^ 




* 


875 


■■DM 

j 1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

14,921 


15,470! 


350 





- 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 




2.2 Good Governance 

1,274 


2,090 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

wmm 


0 

2,4 Civil Society 

mm 


0 

cT 'Z\\- ' .j3. 




3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

200 

* 

0 





4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,650 

* 

1,670 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

1,950 

* 

1,530 

4.8 Environment 

5,070 

■* 

8,000 

^ ITiiiiijnitnrliin Assisianrc 

814 

r 

0 

1 f^rolecUon. .^ssl^tancc and Solutions 

814 

* 

1) 

of ullieli: Olijeetivtf 6 

i.756 

* 

' 3,510 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

260 

♦ 

100 


752 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Actual 

CR 

Request 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1 3.496| 

*1 

3,410! 


Peace and Security 

Because of its proximity to key illcgal-drug-producing countries, Ecuador is used as a major transit 
country for United States-bound drugs and as a support area for Colombian armed groups. 
Significant levels of drug trafficking also result in drug money laundering into the Ecuadorian 
economy. IJ.S countcrnarcotics and antitrafficking programs, alternative development activities, 
and military training have helped the GOB confront these challenges. 

Development Assistance (DA): The United States will work with the OOE and local partners in 
alternative development programs that create Jobs and raise incomes for vulnerable groups in the 
border regions, decreasing incentives to participate in illicit activities. U.S. support to supply 
chains and value chains will boost the incomes of small rural producers and businesses. Programs 
will also improve the ability of local governments to deliver basic services and infrastructure, 
fostering the capacity of communities to withstand the threat of narcotrafficking. Contracting 
directly with Ecuador’s State Bank, U.S. assistance will also finance water and sanitation 
infrastructure along the northern border. These programs will build on past successes, as 
altcmativc development programs have benefited more than 525,000 people in the border regions 
since FY 2000. Continued funding in FY 2012 will provide economic opportunities and improved 
livelihoods to an additional 40,000 persons. 

Foreign Military Financina fFMFI: U.S. assistance will continue to support Ecuador’s efforts to 
fight narco-terror groups and combat illicit trafficking of persons, drugs, and weapons. 
Specifically, resources will provide logistical support for a variety of tactical and support vehicles 
previously supplied by the United Stales. These vehicles support Ecuador’s efforts to control its 
national teiTitory better by maintaining a stronger presence along its northern border and denying 
the use of that border area as a safe haven by the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia and 
other illegal armed groups. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETT U.S. as.sistance will be used to provide 
training and education to military officers and enlisted members to further the modernization and 
professionalization of the Ecuadorian military. Targeted training and education will strengthen 
the Ecuadorian military’s ability to control its national territory, thereby denying terrorist 
organizations areas to train and organize. Programs will also support regional security efforts and 
combat the trafficking of weapons, goods, and people. U.S. assistance will reinforce the 
principles of a civilian-controlled military, respect for human rights, and effective resource 
management. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): U.S. assistance w’ill bolster 
countcrnarcotics operations by further modernizing the capacity of police and military in 
interdiction, gathering evidence, and strengthening port and maritime controls. The United States 
will provide equipment and training support for police and military presence in strategic locations, 
U.S. assistance will also fund training and equipment to help Ecuador’s military protect the 
northern region against incursions by Colombian illegal armed groups. With U.S. support in 
FY 2010, police seized 14.8 metric tons of cocaine, 265.8 kilograms (kg) of heroin, and 2,433 kg of 
cannabis. 
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Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADRl As a result of the 
Pem-Ecuador conflict, which ended in the signing of the Peace Accords in 1998, Ecuador still has 
almost 6,000 antipersonnel mines. This presents a security and humanitarian risk and hinders 
economic development. Ecuador and Peru have committed to completing the demining of their 
common border by 2018, which will require an annual operatingbudget of $1.5 million. Much of 
this llinding comes from international donors, without which the program would suffer severe 
delays. Due to the critical nature of Ecuador’s explosive remnants, the United States approved 
$1.5 million in FY 2010 for humanitarian demining equipment; the destruction of man-portable air 
defense systems, arms, and munitions; and security upgrades to munitions storage facilities. 
Additional funding for these programs will provide necessary equipment for Ecuador’s demining 
teams, secure stockpiles of munitions, and destroy unusable munitions to ensure they do not fall 
into the hands of illegitimate groups. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance promotes long-term efforts to strengthen the democratic system by supporting local 
governments and broadening participation in democratic processes. 

Development Assistance (DAI: The United States aims to provide training and technical 
assistance to 30 municipal governments in topics that include improved revenue generation 
through local taxes and service fees, implementation of computerized municipal records, and 
long-term strategic planning. Programs will also work with municipalities and citizen groups to 
promote participatory budgeting, open communication between government and constituents, and 
citizen oversight committees to improve local government financial accountability. Finally, 

U.S. assistance facilitates training to ensure that government contracting and information are open 
and transparent. Of the 30 participating municipalities, 20 are located along Ecuador’s northern 
border with Colombia, contributing to U.S. stability and security programs in the region. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement tINCLEl: U.S. support for the judiciary 
will focus on improving the prosecution of criminal cases, particularly those related to narcotics 
trafficking, money laundering, and trafficking in persons. Programs will also assist in improving 
the implementation of the country’s criminal procedures code through training programs for 
judges, prosecutors, and judicial police. 

Economic Growth 

Most of Ecuador’s economic development has historically taken place among large producers in 
major cities, rarely reaching the fiill breadth of Ecuador’s productive sector. U.S. assistance will 
help create a social and political environment where economic development will be broad-based 
and improve living standards throughout the country. In addition, U.S. assistance will help 
implement the President’s Global Climate Change Initiative in Ecuador. 

Development Assistance (DAI: To foster more active participation in the global economy, the 
United States will collaborate with the GOE by supporting programs that increase local and 
international trade and investment. The United States will continue to promote public-private 
policy dialogue, enabling the Ecuadorian Committee for Economic Territorial Development (a 
network of provincial economic growth agencies the United States helped to create in 2007) to 
become a full partner of the GOE in policy discussions. Such policies seek to improve market 
responsiveness and increase economic growth and investment. U.S. programs will help create 
jobs and increase incomes in economic sectors, such as agro-industries and tourism, by promoting 
regional private sector development. In addition, U.S. assistance will promote the development of 
new policies for market-based economic growth. 
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Ecuador’s deforestation rate is the ninth highest in the world. Programs will assist the country in 
preparing to undertake actions at a scale that can significantly reduce emissions and increase 
sequestration, as well as enable access to pay-for-pcrformancc financing, including fulurc carbon 
markets. Investments will also seek to achieve, identify, or demonstrate best practices for 
decreasing net forest emissions that arc cost-effective. The Unilcd States will also help Ecuador 
adapt to the impact of current climate variability by encouraging the participation of all 
development sectors (including agriculture, natural resources management, and energy) and 
promoting communications and decision support tools. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) conducted annual portfolio reviews to assess in more detail programmatic impact, 
financial performance, pipeline analyses, and pcrfonnancc inoniloring plans. In addition, USAID 
began 4 program assessments in FY 201 0 to design new activities and evaluate programmatic 
pcrfonnancc: an interagency conflict assessment in the northern border region to feed into the 
design of a new security and development integrated program funded from the Department of 
Defense Section 1207 Security and Stabilization Assistance, a review of the past 10 years of 
conservation activities with indigenous groups to identify lessons learned and suggest areas for 
improvement, an economic growth project design assessment to identify areas where support 
should continue as well as identify new areas for support, and a Development Credit Authority 
(DCA) review to determine to what extent the DCA program met its objective of enabling banks to 
reach micro, small, and medium enterprises. 

In FY 201 1, USAID will conduct an evaluation of its efforts to strengthen civil society, which will 
provide lessons learned on one of the longest-running democracy projects in Ecuador. USAID 
will also cany out a sustainability as.sessmcnt of past investments in biodiversity conservation in 
order to determine what types of activities arc more likely to continue after completion of 
U.S. Government assistance. Finally, USAID will do a biodiversity and tropical forests analysis 
to inform strategic decisions and priorities. 

The Department of Stale’s Narcotic Affairs Section conducts weekly and monthly meetings with 
the police and other partners to assess activities, in addition to reviewing and following up on 
quarterly reports to confirm program pcrforniancc. The Military Group conducts weekly and 
monthly meetings with the military and other partners lo assess progress of activities. Participants 
are tracked for job effectiveness and leadership positions. 

Us e of Performance Information lo Inform Buduct and Proarammalic Choices: Programmatic and 
financial quarterly reviews showed that pipelines in the Governing .Justly and Democratically 
(G.ID) Objective were higher than anticipated in the last quarter of FY 2010 due to programmatic 
delays. USAID decided to reprogram GJD funds by transferring about $1.2 million ofFY 2010 
DA to counternarcotics and private sector competitiveness, where resources were needed. 
Similarly, a progress review ol USAID’s efforts to use host-country systems to procure the 
construction of water and sanitation systems along the northern border demonstrated the GOE 
would not be in a position to initiate the aclivity by the planned dale. Consequently, USAID 
reprogrammed 60 percent of FY 20 1 0 resources originally destined for this to a public international 
organization, and will make up the difference in the third and last year of the activity. 

The economic growth assessment pointed to the need to strengthen the regional and national 
public-private efforts to engage key stakeholder groups in actively promoting privato-scctor-lcd 
economic development and promote broad-based economic growth nationally, with an emphasis 
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on secondary cities. USAID will respond to help fill this need. Finally, the DCA assessment 
noted that one of the three commercial banks that entered into DCA agreements was not fully using 
this mechanism. Consequently, USAID reprogrammed $2 million in loan guarantees to another 
bank. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The performance information and assessments 
informed FY 2012 decisions to continue U.S. assistance in priority areas such as alternative 
development and economic growth. According to the Americas Barometer 2010 opinion survey, 
Ecuador is the country with the lowest level of respect for the rule of law in the region. The 
United States has an opportunity to make a significant contribution to this sector. U.S. assistance 
will improve the capacity of justice sector actors and institutions, enhance coordination among 
them, and develop citizen demand and capacity to contribute constmetively to a more effective and 
accountable justice system. Finally, other programs will be diminished as a result of the 
prioritization of activities identified in the country assistance strategy that is being developed. 
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El Salvador 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

FJ Salvador continues to grapple with narcotics- and gang-related crime, the effects of the 2009 
financial crisis, and an acute vulnerability to natural disasters. To promote economic growth and 
citizen safety, U.S. foreign assistance will encourage open trade and investment, alleviate poverty, 
improve health and education, and strengthen democratic institutions. 

El Salvador is one of four countries selected for Partnerships for Growth, an effort flowing from the 
Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development. In these four countries, selected for their 
demonstrated commitment to democratic governance and economic freedom, we seek to intensify 
cooperation toward sustainable, broad-based economic growth through a wholc-of-govcrnmcnt 
approach leveraging a wide range of assistance and non-assistance tools. Our engagement has 
begun with an agreement to launch joint analysis of binding constraints to economic growth. 
Based on the results of this analysis and a robust bilateral dialogue, we will develop joint action 
plans with defined commitments for partner country policy reform and other actions in support of 
economic growth, and shared monitoring and evaluation frameworks to assess progress. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 ; 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

AOJIUSTE0 TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

31,164 

31,122 


SS,460 

Development Assistance 

23,904 

23,904 


30,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

0 

0 

* 

1,250 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

20 

20 

* 

20 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

.5,490 

5.490 


3,090 

International Military Education and Training 

1 ,750 

1,708 

* 

1,100 






Non-War Sujppiethental 


25,000 

* 

0 

Economic Support Fund 

25,000 

25,000 

* 

0 

TOTAL 

56,t64 

56,122 

* 

35,460 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 ■ 
Request 

El Salvador v 

56,122 

* 

35,460 

1 Peace and Sceuritv 

“ 1,708 


f 

2,350 

Foreign Military Financing 

0 

'■-•sh:;* 

1,250 

1.3 Slabilizalion Operations and Security Sector Reform 

0 

* 

1 .250 

liitcrnalionni Military Education and Training 


* 

1,100 

i .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1,708 


1.100 

2 Governing Justly and Dcmoeratirally 

- - 4,000 

* 


Devefopment Assistance 

4,000 

* 

6,275 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

1,212 

* 

2,000 
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FY2010 FY2011 FY2012 

Actual CR 


($ in thousands) 


Request 


Good Govemanc 


Assistanrr 


2 Education 


Global Ilealtti and Child Survival - State 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 


5. 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FT 2010 FY2011 FY2012 
Actual CR Request 


(S in thousands) 


2 Govrrnit^ iusti} andncWocratlcatiy^ 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


3.1 Health 


3.2 Education 


|4 r conomli- 


4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.3 Financial Sector 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 


5 lliiiii.iiiir.i 


Prolcclioii. .Assistance .iiul Solutions 


'Of which: OI 


6. 1 Program Design and Learning 


6.2 Administration and Oversight 
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Peace and Security 

Crime is a leading impediment to economic growth and development in El Salvador. To reduce 
crime, U.S. programs will focus on countering transnational gang violence, enhancing Salvadoran 
law enforcement capabilities, and furthering the professionalization and interoperability of El 
Salvador’s armed forces. U.S. agencies will train, equip, and mentor El Salvador’s police, 
judiciary, and public security organizations. U.S. security assistance will help train and equip the 
Salvadoran military to counter illicit trafficking, maintain an international peacekeeping force, and 
respond to natural disasters. Law enforcement, citizen safety, and rulc-of-law programs will draw 
upon foreign assistance resources in the Central America Regional Security Initiative (CARSl) 
requested under the Western Hemisphere Regional Program. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): These funds will support the acquisition and maintenance of 
sea and land vehicles, night vision devices, communications equipment, individual soldier 
equipment, and aviation spare parts. 

International M il itary Education and Training (IMET): IMET assistance will fund six mobile 
education teams: Civil-Military Relations, Response to Terrorism, Joint Operations, Regional 
Response to Terrorism, Health Resources Management, and Civil Affairs Military Operations. 
These teams will provide training to Salvadoran military units. Continued U.S. assistance will 
focus on target units within the Salvadoran military, such as the Cuscatlan Group 
(countcr-illicit-trafncking), the Humanitarian Relief Unit (Disaster Relief), and the Salvadoran 
Armed Forces Peacekeeping Company by equipping via FMF and training via IMET. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance promotes rule of law and citizen confidence in the justice system and state 
institutions. Funds support reforms to improve the criminal justice system and stimulate more 
effective community partnerships with business and government to prevent crime and offer 
alternatives to gangs for vulnerable youth. Government ethics and anticorruplion programs also 
promote greater transparency, accountability, and more responsive governance. The 
Community-Based Crime and Violence Prevention program assists communities in finding 
solutions to combat the socioeconomic and other risk factors that could lead to youth joining gangs. 

Dcvelopnicnt Assistance (DA): Due to the severe level of crime and violence in El Salvador, the 
United States will continue to partner with the Government of El Salvador (GOES) to promote the 
efficacy of the criminal Justice system, expand access to justice, and strengthen crime prevention 
through community-based activities. Assistance will introduce practices for restorative justice, 
foster greater transparency in the court system, and support central governments, local 
governments, and civil society in implementing prevention activities that deter youth From joining 
gangs. These activities will complement program funding under CARSl. U.S. assistance will 
further support government leaders, the private sector, civil-society organizations, and community 
leaders who seek to curb corruption and strengthen democratic institutions. The U.S. Government 
will also support election reform efforts. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance to El Salvador will continue to build a healthy and educated workforce and promote 
citizen safety, which is necessary to sustain a growing economy and democracy. The U.S. .Agency 
for International Development (USAID) will improve the quality of and access to health and 
education services, including violence prevention program.s. Public-private partnerships will not 
only increase the flow of resources to the health and education sectors, but also address citizen 
safety issues. The United States will continue to coordinate with other donor countries and 
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organizations, as appropriate, to promote synergies and identify complementary activities to 
maximize resources in the social sector. 

Development Assistance (DA~1: Stemming the increase of violent crime in El Salvador requires 
addressing underlying social sector challenges. USAID will use FY 2012 education funds to 
reduce school dropout rates and encourage youth to finish their education. U.S. assistance will 
also expand partnerships between Salvadoran and United States higher education institutions to 
improve curricula and provide scholarships to at-risk youth. In FY 2012, additional funds will be 
allocated in higher education to work more with at-risk youth through higher education 
opportunities in support of the overarching goal of supporting a safer society. The violence in the 
country has also burdened the health care system. 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will continue to support basic education activities, 
especially at the secondary level. Activities will focus on keeping youth in school and 
preventing them from joining gangs. Teachers, principals, and administrators will also be 
trained to identify and address violence. In addition, resources will support after-school 
activities that include leadership training, life skills, and workforce readiness in order to 
engage youth in productive educational activities. Safe learning environments will be 
supported at the school level in support of the Ministry of Education’s “whole school 
approach,” which is an alternative program to ensure effective use of classroom time and 
after school activities with community participation. 

• Higher Education: Based on the in-depth assessment of higher education institutions in El 
Salvador, activities will strengthen institutional capacity, upgrade professional 
development, and revise the curricula of local universities to respond to the country’s 
economic and security needs. Scholarships will be provided to youth who would like to 
continue their education in vocational/tcchnical schools or universities. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl: 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): U.S. assistance will help El Salvador enhance health 
care services for women and children. USAID will focus on gender and family 
violence-prevention at the community level, and on providing quality care and treatment at 
health facilities. In collaboration with public health sector providers (such as the Ministry 
of Health, the Social Security Institute, and local nongovernmental organizations), funds 
will improve emergency care services that are increasingly vital due to rising levels of 
violent crime. Resources will also support the management and administrative systems 
needed to ensure women and children receive proper medical care. 

• HIV/AIDS: El Salvador will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy 
and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief by providing prevention 
activities in rural communities through the Peace Corps. 

Economic Growth 

Through the Presidential Policy Directive on Development, the United States will employ 
traditional development assistance as well as non-assistance tools in partnership with the GOES to 
identify and address the constraints to economic growth in El Salvador. U.S. foreign assistance 
continues to support the GOES and the private sector to increase trade, support job creation, 
improve tax administration, and promote economic opportunities for small and medium businesses. 
The program also strengthens Salvadoran capacity to manage and conserve watersheds and protect 
biodiversity in and around protected areas. The United States is coordinating closely with other 
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donors working in the same sectors to identify complementary interventions and avoid duplication 
of efforts. 

Development Assistance (DA~): Under the Presidential Policy Directive on Development, 

U.S. assistance will initiate a new strategy for bolstering trade capacity-building activities in F,i 
Salvador. Supporting activities will include the development of small and medium-sized firms 
and strengthening the institutional framework for innovation and technological development. The 
United States will partner with the (GOES) to address key fiscal policy constraints that limit 
long-term growth and will enhance the participation of small and medium-sized enterprises in local 
and global markets. Assistance will also help municipalities improve local business environments 
in order to attract increased private sector investment. Technical assistance is also planned for 
local training institutes, universities, and private-sector firms in service, export-oriented, and other 
growing industries. 

In the financial sector, the United States will assist financial supervisory bodies in improving 
existing legislation or creating new laws and norms to modernize banking supervision and 
regulation. U.S. assistance will also enhance biodiversity conservation by promoting the 
expansion of sustainable land-use practices. In addition to helping El Salvador improve 
management of protected areas, the United States will support public and private conservation 
measures in buffer zones and critical areas of high biodiversity importance outside of the protected 
area. 


Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In November 2006, El Salvador signed a 5-ycar, $461 million Millennium Challenge Corporation 
(MCC) Compact, which began on September 20, 2007. The Compact .seeks to reduce poverty and 
spur economic growth in the Northern Zone of the country through strategic investments in 
education, public services, agricultural production, rural business development, and transportation 
infrastructure. U.S. agencies continue to carry out activities that support El Salvador’s eligibility 
for MCC assistance by supporting policy improvements in the areas of judicial reform, economic 
growth, and poverty reduction. 

Performance information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: As part of its performance management efforts in 
FY 2010, USAID conducted 10 special studies and 5 sector- and topic-specific asscsisments to 
inform activity selection and assess program impacts. In addition, semiannual portfolio reviews 
conducted in May and November 2010 helped determine the course of action in addressing 
strategic, management, and operational issues. 

At the end of FY 2010, USAID conducted assessments in the areas of governance, transparency, 
rule of law, and conflict. These assessments helped identify best practices and lessons learned, 
provided direction in the design of follow-on activities, and informed new strategy development. 

A now public opinion study also established baselines against which the impact of future programs 
will be measured. 

In FY 2010, USAID also supported an assessment to compare the knowledge and skills of medical 
and nursing school graduates with the needs of the health system. A strategic review of the 
Ministry of Education community-based school management program was also conducted, which 
promoted a national policy dialogue and led to a comprehensive look at how policies, procedures. 
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and practices developed under this program respond to the current and future needs of the education 
system. 

A socioeconomic analysis was completed in a selected biodiversity region and a major port town as 
part of the revitalization and improved management activities in the environment sector. A 
seminal study of the financial sector in FY 2010 provided the basis for USAID to engage in this 
area through FY 2012. Lastly, a thorough study of the workforce and labor market in El Salvador 
was finalized to help match demand with supply of jobs and job seekers. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Based on the 
results of the health and education assessments and studies and through portfolio reviews, project 
meetings, and site visits, USAID has identified needs and developed strategies in health and 
education to contribute to citizen security and violence prevention. 

The municipal competitiveness survey provided information on resource needs for the design of a 
new municipal economic growth activity. The socioeconomic analysis conducted in a selected 
biodiversity region provided key infomiation for an expansion of biodiversity conserv'ation and 
sustainable land use practices in FY 201 1 and FY 2012. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance : U.S. Government programs contributed to the 
National Assembly’s approval of the new Access to Information Law. Implementation of this 
law, combined with support for new central government entities such as the Sub-Secretary for 
Transparency, will continue to advance transparency and strengthen anticorruption mechanisms. 
Based upon the successful collaboration with the new Sub-Secretary for Territorial Development 
and municipal governments, FY 2012 funding is necessary to support expanded community-based 
crime prevention, which is now part of the national government strategy. 
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Guatemala 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

As a valued partner in Central America and border state with Mexico, Guatemala faces major 
security and governance challenges of concern to the United States. Transnational crime, drag 
trafficking, and associated violence arc rampant and aggravated by a weak judicial system and 
inadequate law enforcement capability. Inadequate health and education services, high levels of 
inequality and poverty, chronic malnutrition and food insecurity, and a lack of economic 
opportunities provide fertile ground for criminal organizations. U.S. foreign assistance will focus 
on improving citizen safety, governance, and economic opportunities in Guatemala by combating 
narcotics traflicking; preventing transnational crime; stabilizing and reforming the security sector; 
confronting the challenges of growing crime and gang violence; building the capacity of 
government and civil society; supporting food security, economic growth, and environmental 
protection; improving nutrition and access to quality health and education services; and containing 
HIV/AIDS. Advances in security will enhance the effectiveness of economic and social programs 
by providing a more stable and peaceful environment and allowing for the expansion of .state 
presence in areas where civilian institutions arc largely absent. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

AlDJ tJSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Siipp) 

«(>,626 


■It 

99,725 

Development Assistance 

.38,726 

38,726 

« 

50.825 

Economic Support Fund 

0 

0 

♦ 

5,000 

Food for Peace Title II 

25,000 

42,413 

* 

25,000 

Foreign Military Financing 

0 

0 

It! 

500 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

14,600 

14.600 

* 

17,600 

International Military Education and Training 

800 

797 

* 

800 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

7,500 

7,500 

* 

0 






Non-War Supplemental 

0 

0 

■k 

0 

TOTAC-iffi' 

86,626 

104,036 

'■* 

99,725 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Guatemala 

104,036 

* 

99,725 

1 Peace and SeeiK^ .......... 

2,217 

* 

' ,J- i,300 

Foreign Military Hnancing 

■ .,0| 

* 

500 

] .3 Stabili/at!on Operaiions and Securily Sector Reform 

01 


500 

International Military Education and TraiiUiig 

797 


800 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

797 

*1 

800 

Intcriiational Narcotics Controtand Law Enforcement 

1.420 


0 
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2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


I Rule of Law and Human Rights 


li ivoling|n Pei 




(S in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 


FY 201 : 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 


1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 


1 .5 Transnational Crime 

(i<»er iiin^ and Pt-nioiTatlca ll^ 
Df vflopment AssUtaiife' , 


2.2 Good Governance 


!.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


3.2 Education 
3.1 Health 


j.i ocauH j 


3.1 Health 

I f CQiiOmic 


Ueu‘|opraonr.V<Riad^ 

4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.5 Agriculture 


4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 


4.8 Environment 


ronti for I*yayy Tilly H ^ 

_ _4_5 A gricultur e 

limn iniiarf mAssKufltt ^ 

I ■■•111 f ir l*i.ii:c I Ilk II 


5, 1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 





1 Peace and Secitrity 

2,217 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

797 

* 

1,300 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

1,138 

* 

0 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

282 

* 

0 

2 (;ii\erniii|; Justly and Ucmucradcalbr 

10,880 

* 

IM'S 

2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

11,180 

* 

10,715 

2.2 Good Governance 

3,200 

* 

6,710 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2,500 

* 

0 

3 liiM-stinc ill People -> 

38,600 

* 

41,600 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.1 Health 

32,600 

* 

35.600 

3.2 hducalion 

6,000 

* 

6,000 

4 Economic Growth 

28,926 


39,400 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1 .700 

* 

1 .500 

4.5 Agriculture 

20,600 

=1= 

20,000 

4.6 Private Sector Coinpelilivcncss 

2,026 

* 

X.900 

4.8 bnvironmenl 

4,600 

* 

9,000 

5 iliimiinitarian Assistance 

17,413 

'2' .# 

0 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

17,413 


0 

of which: Objective 6 

5,917 

»■ 

6,600 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

850 

* 

870 

6.2 AdminisUalion and Oversight 

5,067 

* 

5,730 


Peace and Security 

Narcotraffickers continue to increase operations in Guatemala, and are penetrating local 
govenimcnt institutions and challenging government control of multiple regions of the country. 
Peace and security assistance will increase the capacity of the Guatemalan military and law 
enforcement units to combat narcotics trafficking and terrorism, control national borders, and 
strengthen Guatemala’s ability to participate in peacekeeping operations and disaster relief 
missions. The United States will also provide assistance through the Central American Regional 
Security Initiative (CARSl) to build up Guatemalan Government institutions, support communities 
confronting high rates of crime, improve the intelligence-gathering and investigative capacity of 
Guatemalan police, and assist the Government of Guatemala (GOG) in conducting nationwide 
operations against criminals using U.S. -supported police units and mobile a.sscts. CARSl funding 
was requested separately under the Western Hemisphere .Affairs Regional Program. 

Foreign Military Financing (PMF): This assistance will be u.scd in partnership with the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Defense to improve the military's ability to address transnational crime 
effectively and secure Guatemala’s borders. The United States will assist the GOG in its efforts 
against illicit air traffic by sustaining existing aircraft in Guatemala to conduct countordmg 
activities, regional humanitarian assistance, and disaster response operations. 

International Military Education and Trainina tIMFT): Funds will provide technical and tactical 
training to improve the planning, programming, and performance abilities of the GOG’s armed 
forces. These funds will also support the professionalization of Guatemalan military officers, 
promoting human rights, civil-military relations, and military justice within the Guatemalan 
military. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance in FY 2012 will combat crime and increase transparency and accountability in the 
government by strengthening democratic institutions. The United States will support security 
sector reform and transitional justice, develop and implement crime prevention and 
community-based policing strategics, and assist in the reintegration of Guatemalan repatriates. 

U.S. assistance will also promote anticorruption reforms, improve municipal services, and increase 
citizen participation in policy-based decision-making at the local level. 
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Development Assistance (DAI Funds will promote rule of law, human rights, and good 
governance. The United States will implement security sector reform initiatives directed to 
strengthen legal institutions and rule of law. Funds will continue to support crime prevention 
initiatives, including a community-based policing model, educational and vocational opportunities 
for at-risk youth, and support the GOG and civil society in the development and implementation of 
crime prevention strategies. The United States will support transitional justice through the 
provision of mental health services, support for exhumations, and investigation and prosecution of 
crimes committed during the armed conflict. U.S. assistance will continue to support the 
reintegration of vulnerable Guatemalans repatriated from the United States and Mexico, and will 
work with the GOG to improve their ability to combat trafficking in persons. The United States 
will provide assistance to governmental and nongovernmental organizations to fight corruption and 
strengthen the political party system. Finally, assistance will contribute to improved municipal 
services, and support community-based advocacy for improved health and nutrition, addressing the 
needs of vulnerable groups such as women and children. 

Economic Support Fund fESF): The United States will continue to support the International 
Commission against Impunity in Guatemala (CICTG) in coordination with other donors. Support 
for CICIG will improve the investigation, prosecution, and adjudication of corruption and other 
major crimes. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance supports sustainable health and education investments in Guatemala aimed at 
improving the quality, equity, and coverage of health, nutrition, and education services. By 
contributing to global health and food security programs, the United States will continue to focus 
assistance on maternal and child health, reproductive health, improved nutrition, and hygiene. 

U.S. assistance will help the Guatemalan Ministry of Health (MOH) improve the quality of service 
delivery to reach Guatemalans in rural areas with little or no access to primary healthcare, mainly 
indigenous communities. Funds will also support more equitable access to quality education, 
expand activities in pre-primary and secondary education, and focus on improving student 
learning, reducing gender and ethnic disparities, preparing teachers to deliver quality instruction, 
and fostering safe school environments. 

Guatemala has been selected as a Global Health Initiative (GHl) Plus country, and will receive 
additional technical and management support to implement GHI’s approach quickly, focused on 
improved efficiencies, effectiveness, and sustainable health outcomes through better integration 
and leveraging of health investments. Specifically, in GHI Plus countries, the United States will 
pursue enhanced opportunities to build upon existing public health programs, improve program 
performance, and work in close collaboration with partner governments, across U.S. Government 
agencies, and with global partners. 

As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed the Future, the 
United States will support the GOG to design and implement a country-led comprehensive food 
security strategy designed to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led 
agricultural development. 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will support more equitable access to quality education 
and focus on improving student learning, reducing gender and ethnic disparities, preparing 
teachers to deliver quality instruction, and fostering positive school environments. Funds 
will help the Guatemalan Ministry of Education (MOE) execute multi-year investment 
plans and facilitate the dissemination of technology-supported management systems based 
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on international certification standards of transparency and efficiency. U.S. resources 
will provide support to strengthen and expand the national information system, ensure that 
MOE policies and strategics translate into improvements at the classroom level, and 
support for MOE teacher training and professional development programs. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSt: The United States will employ a wide governmental 
approach that aims to decrease matcmal and neonatal mortality, increase investments and 
accountability of matcmal and child health programs, create awareness of the effects of chronic 
malnutrition, improve nutrition behaviors and hygiene practices, increase voluntary family 
planning services, and contain and mitigate the impact of HIV/AIDS. U.S. resources will improve 
strategic planning, support civil society oversight of government commitments, and build stronger 
and more effective legislation to protect the lives of women and children. Funds will continue to 
support public sector health investments at the national and municipal levels, community health 
services, the use ofdata for decision-making, and the establishment of protocols for quality 
assurance management and supervision. Assistance will train and place health providers in 
undcrsci-vcd and hard-to-reach communities. The United States will partner closely with the 
private sector to foster cost-effective health and nutrition services. 


• Maternal and Child Health: Funds will improve the quality of care mothers and newborns 
receive during pregnancy and at delivery in the public and private sectors. Emphasis will 
be placed on creating demand for timely and culturally appropriate services and improving 
the efficiency and effectiveness of health care. U.S. assistance will continue to support 
the monitoring of maternal and neonatal mortality and strengthen MOlTs capacity to 
reduce mortality and morbidity of mothers and newborns. 

• Nutrition: The United States will refocus efforts on reducing chronic malnutrition in the 
highlands in Guatemala. Funds will promote cohesive policy and civil society 
participation to address the challenge of improving the nutritional status of women and 
children less than two years of age. U.S. assistance will support outreach and training for 
providers, mothers, women of reproductive age, and community members; and promote 
healthy nutrition behaviors and hygiene practices. (Jrowth promotion and weight 
monitoring in children less than two years of age and provision of micronutrients will also 
be supported. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health (FP/RH): U.S. assistance will address the need 
for greater access to quality services, especially for poor, hard-to-reach, and imdcrscrvcd 
populations. Funds will improve the policy environment for increased funding and 
delivery of services, strengthen the capacity of civil society groups to advocate for GOfJ 
compliance with legal mandates, support involvement of national and local governments in 
resource allocation, improve public and private sector capacity to deliver quality FP,/RH 
services, and increase access to community-based services among indigenous and rural 
populations. The U.S, Government will continue working with GOG on demand creation 
efforts such as education, information, and behavior changes. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): Guatemala 
will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the goals of PEPFAR, 

Economic Growth 

U.S. economic assistance seeks to build food security, promote economic growth, and alleviate 
poverty in order to advance U.S. foreign policy priorities. Funds will support activities aimed at 
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improving access to food, increasing income generation, and helping rural small-scale producers 
take better advantage of free trade. To foster trade and investment, U.S. assistance will enable 
open trade and assist in the provision of public goods for agricultural producers, especially sanitary 
and phytosanitary regulation and irrigation systems. To help reduce rural poverty, the 
United States will also invest to improve the private sector competitiveness of small- and 
medium-scale producers as engines of rural economic growth and employment. U.S. assistance 
will also promote the use of market incentives to improve sustainable forestry land management 
and support the GOG’s efforts to address global climate change and improve management of vital 
landscapes so Guatemala may participate in global carbon credit market schemes. The 
United States will continue supporting environmentally sound management of natural resources 
and biodiversity in priority areas. Proposed Global Climate Change (GCC) funding will also 
support development of a Low Emissions Development Strategy for Guatemala. In implementing 
these programs, the United States will collaborate closely with other donors and international 
financial institutions active in Guatemala. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will support a coordinated set of programs as part 
of the sub-national food security strategy focused on the western highlands region. Funds will 
help Guatemala implement sound economic policies and strengthen the institutional capacity to 
support broad-based economic growth. Activities will build trade capacity in the country, 
specifically that of rural producers focusing on products that have potential for income generation. 
The United States will support linkages with the private sector to advance rural development, and 
will assist in biodiversity conservation and carbon-sequestration credit programs. U.S. assistance 
will support GOG efforts to develop and implement policies, laws, and regulations to promote 
competitiveness, productivity, and rural development. Programs will train small-scale fanners in 
improved management and manufacturing practices and access to markets, and will support 
small-scale infrastructure projects. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID) held two portfolio reviews. The first review centered on financial issues, 
while the second focused on assessing results achieved during FY 201 0 and reviewing the validity 
of performance management plans. Implementation and management issues, procurement plans, 
and expenditure rates were also reviewed. USAID also monitors performance through regular 
meetings with implementing partners, development and review of work plans, monitoring and 
evaluation reports, and field visits. 

USAID conducted six program evaluations and assessments in FY 2010 (status and trends of 
chronic malnutrition in Guatemala, maternal mortality study, assessment of the Health Portfolio, 
Centers of Excellence in Teacher Training final assessment. Food Security Analysis, and 
Biodiversity and Tropical Forest Assessment). USAID also supported a study on the political 
culture of democracy in Guatemala. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buduct and Prourammatic Choices: The results of 
these assessments and studies provided a strong foundation for FY 2012 budget and planning 
decisions, as well as key information for the development of new activities. The information 
provided by the food security studies and the typology for identifying geographic program focus 
will be the basis for selecting priority municipalities for future nutrition and food security 
interventions. The Tropical Forest Assessment identified intervention opportunities such as the 
expansion of the forest concession concept, strengthening institutional coordination in biodiversity 
and forest conservation, and developing adaptive response mechanisms. The maternal mortality 
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study resulted in a strong, USAID-supported surveillance system to track maternal deaths. The 
findings in the political culture of democracy in Guatemala survey confirmed that Guatemalans see 
security as a major and growing concern. USAID will use these latest survey findings to focus and 
adjust the implementation of security sector programs. 

USAID/Guatcmala will use the above-mentioned assessments as an analytical basis to develop its 
Country Development Cooperation Strategy for FY 2012- 1 6. The strategy will seek to address the 
complex but critical issues of poverty and inequality, climate change, citizen security, and chronic 
malnutrition. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 2012 funds will be used to achieve the goals 
set out for Guatemala in the CARSI, FTF, GHl, GCC, and PEPFAR Presidential Initiatives. 

FY 2012 resources will contribute to achieving greater state and societal capacity to prevent and 
combat violence and crime, and greater transparency and accountability of government. In 
addition, FY 20 1 2 resources will contribute to increasing GOG investment in the social sector and 
improving Guatemala’s health and education indicators. 

In FY 2012, USAID programs will benefit 70,000 households in the western highlands 
(approximately 3.5 percent of the focus area population) with technical assistance on improved 
agricultural, managerial, and manufacturing practices for high-value agricultural products, 
generating an estimated $57 million in sales. This improvement in income generation will directly 
contribute to poverty reduction in the target area. 
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Guyana 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Guyana directly supports key U.S. foreign policy priorities, namely 
improving peace and security and mitigating the impact of the HIV/AIDS epidemic. The 
Caribbean Basin Security Initiative will complement bilateral programs in Guyana and provide 
additional assistance for law enforcement, citizen safety, and rule-of-law programs. Such 
assistance programs are shaped within the challenging context of a vulnerable economy, rising 
crime, poor security, drug trafficking, continued out-migration, and a high HIV/AIDS prevalence. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 



FY2010 FY201! FY2012 

Actual CR Request 


($ in thousands) 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


I 3 Siabih/aiion Operations aiul Security Sector Keforin 


IBB! 


ol 

in(rrn<itioiial Milit.ii> Fdncatlon and Training 


iSS 



1 ^ Siabili/alion Operations and Scciinly Sector Kclotm 


300 

*! 

32.5 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

4.5 Agriculture 

760 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

190 


0 

4.8 Environment 

1 ,000 

* 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Guyana 


* 


1 Peace and Security 

—ME!? 



1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

700 

* 

325 

2 Governing Justly and Democratically 

2,000 



2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

200 

* 

0 

2.2 Good Governance 

500 

* 

0 

23 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

700 

* 

0 

2,4 Civil Society 

600 

* 

0 

2 Investing in People 

16,525 


13, .525 

3.1 Health 

16,525 


13,-525 

4 Economic Growth 

2,809 


0 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

850 

♦ 

0 

4.5 Agriculture 

760 

* 

0 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

199 

* 

0 

4.8 Environment 

1,000 

* 

0 

of which: OBlective 6 

1,448 

. ■ th 

1,144 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

1,448 


1,144 


Peace and Security 

IJ.S. military assistance to Guyana focuses on enhancing the capability of Guyana’s military to 
secure its national territory, including maritime borders, against illicit trafficking activities. 
Priority efforts will be focused on counterterrorism and counlemarcotics. Guyana is a transit point 
for cocaine destined for North America. Europe, West Africa, and the Caribbean. U.S. assistance 
for countcmarcotics programs greatly assists efforts to train Guyana’s undcroquipped and 
inexperienced countcmarcotics agencies. 

International Military Education and Trainina (IMET ): In FY 2012, funding will provide training 
to support the professional development of Guyana’s military, increase its maritime and riverine 
domain awareness, and enhance its interdiction capabilities, allowing for increa.scd participation in 
United States antitraflicking efforts. 

Investing in People 

Global Health and Child Survival tGMCS) - State: 

• Linkages with President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: U.S assistance will support 
Guyana to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the 
countiy and support orphans and vulnerable children. The U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID)/Barbados and Eastern Caribbean will manage FY 2012 funding for 
the HIV/AIDS program in Guyana. 
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Haiti 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The 2010 earthquake created an unprecedented humanitarian emergency and significantly 
disrupted the stability and modest economic growth that Haiti experienced in the preceding two 
years. The Government of Haiti (GOH) itself suffered considerable losses in the earthquake, 
adversely affecting its ability to provide security, services, or assistance to the population. This 
crisis worsened already acute conditions in the health and social sectors, with the poorest and 
youngest most at risk of disease, exploitation, and violence. Further crises in the form of tropical 
storms, a cholera epidemic, and disputed electoral proceedings placed more strain on the populace 
and GOH alike, with the potential to upset the recovery process. 

In FY 2012, United States assistance will work toward a stable and economically viable Haiti. 
Assistance will focus on supporting Haitians as they rebuild in the aftermath of the devastating 
earthquake and furthering Haiti’s longer-term economic and social development as envisioned in 
the Post- Earthquake U.S. Government Haiti Strategy. U.S. assistance will focus on four strategic 
pillars: Infrastructure and Energy, Food and Economic Security, Health and Other Basic Services, 
and Governance and Rule of Law, and will be geographically targeted to three development 
corridors around Port-au-Prince, St. Marc, and Cap-Haitien. 

Haiti will only achieve long-term stability and economic growth through transparent and 
responsive governance and improved rule of law. Through programs focused on building 
sustainable local capacity, the Peace and Security and Governing Justly and Democratically 
Objectives will support transparent political processes, a more effective legislature, public 
administration, and service delivery at the national and local levels; well-functioning justice and 
security sectors; and the protection of the rights of Haiti’s most vulnerable citizens. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

ADJUSTED TOTAL (Enduring + War Supp) 

363,217 




Economic Support Fund 

160,750 

160,750 

* 

146,281 

Food for Peace Title 11 

35,500 

177,149 

* 

35,500 

Foreign Military Financing 

1,600 

1,600 

* 

0 

Global Health and Child Survival - Slate 

121,240 

121,240 

* 

160,928 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

22,800 

22,800 


43,000 

International Military Education and Training 

220 

92 

* 

220 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

21,107 

21,107 


19,420 






.Vnn-War SuppleiiiL-ntal 

mM 



0 

Economic Support Fund 

760,000 

760,000 

* 

0 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

147,660 

147,660 

* 

0 

roi.Ai , 

giiilir? 

I,4I2_WK 

*: 4115,14') 
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Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Haiti ■■ ■ ■ 

1,412,198 

. . ; |.,^v . 

405,349 

1 Peace and Security 

196,049 


18,340 

Fcunoinic Support tund 

67,950 

iff 

0 

1.5 rransnational Crime 

850 

* 

0 

i.6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

67,100 

* 

0 

Foreign Military Financing 

1.600 


0 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

1 ,600 

* 

0 

1 ntcriiational Military Education and 1 raining 

92 


220 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Retbrm 

92 

* 

220 

international Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

126,407 

* 

18,120 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Relbtm 

96,207 

8s 

15,250 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

24,700 


2,570 

1.5 Transnational Crime 

5,500 


300 

ZGovcrniiigdiustly and Democratically e* ii,., 

185,594 

* 

“21,300 

Ecohbraic Support Fund ; 

143;234 

* 

20.000 

2,1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

17,018 

* 

8,000 

2.2 Good Governance 

106,516 

* 

12,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

15,700 


0 

2.4 Civil Society 

4,000 

* 

0 

'i lnternational Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 

42,360 


1,300 

2, 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

42,360 

* 

1.300 

S.InvvsHng in People ..Jife ' 

' 301,359 


238,910 

VEconomie Support Fund 

130,366 


10,000 

3.1 Health 

98,287 

* 

0 

3.2 Eiducation 

22,250 

* 

10,000 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Proleclion for 
Vulnerable Populations 

9,829 

* 

0 

Food for Peace Title 11 

26,953 

* 

24,982 

3.1 Health 

21,373 

* 

19,591 

3.2 Education 

2,727 

* 

2,5,55 

3.3 Social and Economic Services and Protection for 
Vulnerable Populations 

2,853 

* 

2,836 

Global Health and Child Survival - State 

121,240 

* 

160,928 

3.1 Health 

121,240 

* 

160,928 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

22,800 

♦ 

43,000 

3,1 Health 

22,800 

* 

43,000 

4 Economic Growth 

418,549 


124,301 

Econoniir Support Fund 

409,435 

* 

114,107 

4.1 Macroeconomic boimdation for Growth 

7,650 

* 

2,53 1 

4.2 Trade and Investriienl 

250 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

18,939 

* 

4,509 

4.4 Infrastructure 

247,1 15 

8= 

35,900 
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($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY2012 1 
Request 1 

4.5 Agriculture 

81,785 

=(! 

35,700 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6,250 

* 

16,467 

4.7 Economic Opportunity 


* 

3,000 

4.8 Environment 


* 

16,000 

Food for Peace Title U 




4.5 Agriculture 



10.194| 

S Humanitarian Asaisttance 




1 

.a 

1 

§ 




5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

167,315 

* 

o| 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 





■MBBI 



5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 


* 

^ 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 














* 

^ 

Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


FY 2010 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

($ in thousands) 

Actual 

CR 

Request 



r pCikl^ 

' 1 

1,3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

97,899 

* 

15,470 

1.4 Counter-Narcotics 

24,700 

* 

2,570 

1 ,5 Transnational Crime 

6,350 

* 

300 

1 .6 Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation 

67,100 


HHHBI 


I'lS.sOi 


■ ■ ■ '■■■■: 



* 

9,300 


106,516 


12,000 

2,3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

15,700 



2.4 Civil Society 

4,000 



lOTSSSSWStij': ■■ 



i s 

3.1 Health 

263,700 

* 

223,519 

3.2 Education 

24,977 

* 

12,555 

3.3 Social and Fxonomic Services and Protection for 

12,682 

* 

2,836 

Vulnerable Populations 




4 1 iotioniU_Crj5\vtir’ 




4.1 Macroeconomic Foundation for Growth 

7,650 


2,531 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

250 

* 

0 

4.3 Financial Sector 

18,939 

* 

4,509 

4.4 Infrastructure 

247,115 

* 

35,900 

4.5 Agriculture 

90,899 

* 

45,894 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

6,250 

* 

16,467 
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(S in thou.sands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 
CR 


FY 2012 
Request 

4.7 Economic Opporlunily 

10,814 

* 

3,000 

4.8 Hnvironmenl 

36,6,'!2 

* 

16,000 

3 Hunuinitarian .Assistance 

309,047 

■ =ll= 

2,498 

5.1 Protection, Assistance and Solutions 

307.97f) 

* 

0 

5.2 Disaster Readiness 

1,077 

* 

2,498 

6 Program Support 

1,800 


* 

0 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

1,800 

*■ 

0 

of which : Objective 6 

56,834 

* 

17,983 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

17,372 

* 

1,900 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

39.462 


16,083 


Peace and Security 

The United States will continue to collaborate with the GOH on long-term programs to improve the 
capacity of Haitian institutions to maintain public order, enhance professionalism, reduce 
corruption, and enhance border and port security. To ensure sustainability, programs will focus on 
establishing professional, capable, and legitimate security and justice institutions. Likewise, 
participation of civil society and international partners in efforts to address structural inequities, 
human rights, and justice will reinforce stability and the rule of law in I laiti. U.S. as.sistancc 
programs under the Peace and Security Objective will be complemented by interrelated programs 
under the Governing Justly and Democratically Objective, as described in the integrated 
governance and rule of law pillar of the U.S. Government strategy. 

International Military Education Trainint; (IMET): Through the U.S Embassy Military Liaison 
Office, the U.S. Government will continue to address security goals through activities supporting 
border management and control, maritime security, and human rights. Resources will be used to 
increase the training capacity of the Haitian Coast Guard’s (HCG) core officers. Additionally, 
U.S. assistance will be used to a.ssimilatc the projected 40-pcrccnt increase in HCG personnel over 
the next 12 to 18 months and improve officers’ English language skills. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcem e nt HNCLE): Through the U.S. Embassy 
Narcotics Affairs Section, the U.S. Government will coordinate closely with the various entities 
within the GOH, including the Ministry of Justice and the Haitian National Police (HNP), to 
addrc.ss rule of law and security goals. Activities include developing HNP professional capacity 
as well as building infrastructure to replace or renovate earthquake-damaged buildings and 
equipment, expanding and improving Haitian countcrnarcotics capability and operations, and 
providing support to the United Nations Stabilization Mission in Haiti. Underlying all 
INCLE-funded programs will be a focus on reducing corruption and protecting the human rights of 
Haiti’s citizens. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

One year after the earthquake decimated Haiti’s governing institutions, the country is just 
beginning to rebuild its national institutions. To achieve long-term stability and economic growth, 
Haiti must establish representative, accountable government institutions and ensure the rule of law. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFJ: Through the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(US AID), the U.S. Government will work in close collaboration with the GOH and other donors to 
support the development of transparent and accountable governance institutions, strengthen 
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judicial independence, promote citizen participation in political and electoral processes, and 
support decentralization, civil service, and electoral reform. Programs will build upon prior-year 
investments in infrastructure, and will address key policy reforms, institutional capacity building, 
and access to services. Technical and financial assistance will be primarily targeted to priority 
ministries and institutions involved in the reconstruction effort, as well as to municipal 
governments and courts, local offices of national ministries, and civil-society partners in the three 
U.S. Government development corridora. 

• Resources will be used to rebuild and reform public administration, increasing the capacity 
of government institutions to manage resources and deliver basic services at the national 
and local levels 

• Funding will be used to support Parliament to represent constituent interests, oversee GOH 
reconstruction efforts, and draft and enact key reform legislation supporting Haiti’s 
development across all sectors 

• Funding will be used to support a rule-of-law program that includes technical assistance 
and material support to expand access to justice, and reduce unwarranted pretrial detention. 
Depending on GOH commitment to meaningful reform, programs will also work to 
improve the operational capacity of courts and strengthen the independence of the 
judiciary. 

• Resources will enable the GOH and civil society organizations to support more effective 
protection of the rights of the most vulnerable populations 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLFT: Through the U.S. Embassy 
Narcotics Affairs Section, the U.S. Government will coordinate closely with the various entities 
within the GOH, including the Ministry of Justice and the HNP, to improve the operation of Haiti’s 
prison system. Funds will continue to support renovation of deteriorating structures that present 
security and disease threats to detainees, and to alleviate the serious human rights violations 
currently presented by jail conditions. Funds will also provide equipment and training to new and 
existing ffaitian prison personnel to operate a community correction program and to educate and 
rehabilitate some of the criminal population. 

Investing in People 

Haiti’s health and education systems arc characterized by weak state capacity to provide services 
and to regulate the quality of private sector service provisions. Even before the January 2010 
earthquake, a health network capable of meeting basic primary care needs for all Haitians did not 
exist, and access to tertiary care was extremely limited. Nevertheless, investments in building 
technical capacity in the health sector have paid dividends as seen in the GOH’s leadership in 
responding to Hurricane Tomas and the cholera outbreak in 2010. Over 85 percent of primary 
schools are non-public and operate with little government oversight; school costs are high, yet the 
quality of instruction is low. U.S. assistance will continue working toward the long-term goal of 
improving access to basic services beyond pre-earthquake levels, with the GOH taking a lead role 
in their delivery. To cover the spectrum of basic services, health and education goals under the 
Investing in People Objective will complement and reinforce programs under the Economic 
Growth objective that address the energy, infrastructure, workforce development, and agriculture 
sectors. 
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Economic Support Fund (ESFl 

• Basic Education: Programs will focus on basic education and the development of national 
standards and regulatory systems, improving the ability of the Ministry of Education to 
carry out its oversight role. These programs will contribute to the comprehensive 
Ministry of Education reform strategy being supported by the Intcr-Amcrican 
Development Bank. A non-formal basic education program for out-of-school youth will 
ensure youth have the skills to move onto higher-level vocational training. 

Food for Peace Title 11: Post-earthquake Haiti has seen a rise in the number of people vulnerable 
to food insecurity in urban Port-au-Prince in addition to the already high rural vulnerability. The 
U.S. Government will address vulnerability to food insecurity and increase the capacity of the 
National Food Security Commission to monitor and track the population’s access to food through 
the provision of Title II development funding through USAID. 

• Nutrition: Activities will focus on preventing malnutrition in infants between newborn 
and 24 months old. Programs target the first 1 ,000 days of life by providing 
supplementary food rations to food insecure pregnant and lactating women and infants up 
to two years of age. increasing access to pre- and post-natal care, and improving nutrition 
and feeding practices. Resources will also be provided to malnourished children under 
five. 

• Basic Education: Title II resources will support school feeding programs with the aim of 
alleviating short-term hunger during the school day and providing an incentive to 
encourage attendance. Assistance to schools will be reviewed with the aim of better 
alignment with other partners and the National School Feeding Program of the OOH. 
Programs may develop belter criteria for assessing success, and implcmcnters will be 
required to undertake new sustainability planning. 

• Social Assistance: Funding will support institutions and facilities that care for vulnerable 
groups such as orphans, street children, the elderly, the disabled, and tuberculosis (TB) and 
HIV/AIDS patients. In addition to food supplementation, institutions will be provided 
with capacity-building technical assistance aimed at identifying and implementing 
sustainability-promoting programming. 

Global H e alth and C hild Survival (GHCS) - State: 

• Linkages with the President’s I-mcrgcncy Plan for AIDS Relief: Haiti will receive 
significant support to build partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and 
treatment programs throughout the country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Global Health and Child Survival tGHCS) - USAID: Activities include rehabilitating and 
upgrading facilities, training health workers, helping Haiti leverage national revenues and 
resources to finance health services, developing a national policy framework to guide the health 
sector, and empow'cring civil society to provide oversight to health facilities and ensure 
community-based health and prevention activities arc in place. Beyond that, U.S. assistance 
programs will strengthen the capacity of the Ministry of Health to provide basic services, including 
those related to family planning and reproductive health, maternal and child health, nutrition, and 
TB. In addition, efforts will continue to prevent, treat, and reduce the burden of the cholera 
epidemic. 
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• Family Planning/Rcproductivc Health (FP/RH): U.S. assistance contributes to the 
expansion of access to high-quality voluntary family planning and reproductive health 
services and information. 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): The United States supports delivery of child health 
services including immunization, breastfeeding, and infant and young child feeding. 
Programs also promote maternal health activities including pre-natal and post-partum care, 
safe delivery, prevention of mothcr-to-child HIV transmission, and post-partum family 
planning services. The United States plans to expand its MCH services to include a 
greater focus on maternal and neonatal health interventions including training on 
emergency obstetrics and neonatal care. Increased focus will be placed on controlling the 
cholera epidemic. 

• Nutrition: U.S. assistance will support service delivery, community outreach, and health 
systems strengthening, loading to the implementation of essential nutrition actions for 
maternal and child nutrition, training and outreach of community health workers, and the 
development of a national Nutritional Sentinel Surveillance system. Also, as part of the 
President’s Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed the Future (FTF), USAID 
will integrate its nutrition activities into the country-led comprehensive food security 
strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth. 

• Tuberculosis (TB): The United States supports service delivery, community outreach, 
and health systems strengthening activities through TB testing and treatment at 

U.S. Government-supported sites, referrals to clinics made by community health workers, 
support to the National Tuberculosis Program for commodities management, monitoring 
and evaluation, as well as supervision of departmental-level activities. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. Government assistance through the Food and Economie Seeurity pillar will support economic 
productivity, increasing rural productivity and access to markets, rural household income, and food 
security while promoting agriculture, protecting natural resources, and contributing to broad-based 
economic growth in rural and urban centers. 

Sluggish economic growth, widespread unemployment, high income inequality, and poverty place 
significant burdens on the Haitian people. For two decades, from 1990 to 2009, Haiti’s Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) grew by an average of 0.55 percent, far below the average 
population-growth rate of 1 .6 percent. Brief episodes of improving growth performance during 
this period demonstrate Haiti’s capacity to chart a more prosperous course forward, but growth has 
to be sustained to impact the lives of Haitians. 

Agriculture is central to the Haitian economy, generating nearly 25 percent of GDP and employing 
more than 60 percent of the population. Significant challenges facing agriculture include 
degradation of approximately 85 percent of Haiti’s watersheds, poor or nonexistent rural 
infrastructure, and limited access to credit. The overall result has been a decline in food security 
and rural livelihoods. In other promising sectors such as garment manufacturing and tourism, the 
business environment is characterized by difficulty obtaining credit or investment capital, and 
inadequate infrastructure, including roads, ports, and electricity, which has held back job creation 
and economic growth. 
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U.S. assistance will contribute to the long-term goals of increasing food security and investment 
outside of Port-au-Prince. The United States will make every effort to ensure that the 1 laitian 
private sector plays a prominent role in recovery and reconstruction programs. Furthermore, 
programs will work toward providing infrastructure and municipal services that meet the needs of 
the Haitian people, as well as infrastructure improvements that lay the foundations for a 
competitive and diversified modern economy. 

Economic Support Fund fESFl: Through USAID, the U.S. Government will focus on economic 
revitalization through activities in agriculture, environment, infrastructure, private sector 
competitiveness, w'orkforcc development, and policy environment. As part of FTF, the 
United States will support the GOH to design and implement a country-led comprehensive 
food-security strategy to reduee hunger and increase economic growth through market-led 
agricultural development, with a focus on promising value-chains, notably mango and cacao for 
export and staples for the local market, 

U.S. assistance programs will seek to enhance rural livelihoods and opportunities, and to 
strengthen the GOH’s capacity to manage food security, agricultural, and other commodity 
programs. Rural livelihood programs will address improving productivity and resilience; 
improving post-harvest handling; increasing access to local, regional, and national markets; 
enhancing livelihood opportunities through more secure land tenure and access to water, and 
developing and dis,scminating market and price infomiation systems. 

In support of the Global Climate Change Initiative, U.S. assistance programs, implemented by 
USAID, will protect investments in fertile agricultural plains within the three development 
corridors through targeted reforestation and improved management of important sections of 
surrounding watersheds. Programs will also support biodiversity conservation and the 
establishment of perennial biol'ucl-producing trees on degraded hillsides. 

Economic infrastructure activities funded from FY 2010 and prior year funds will include 
investments in roads and bridges, port improvement, and electrification. In the energy sector, 
through USAID, the U.S. Government will support the establishment of an efficient and financially 
sustainable electricity sector, expansion of the liquefied petroleum gas market, and introduction of 
alternative energy solutions where feasible. 

To .safeguard the impact and long-term sustainability of U.S. assistance, U.S. Government 
infrastructure investments in energy, ports, and housing will support strategic sectors that have the 
potential to generate tens of thousands of Haitian jobs, and leverage other important tools of 
U.S, foreign policy, such as the trade preferences extended to Haiti by Congress through the Haiti 
F.conomic Lift Program. 

USAID-implemented programs will improve critical financial sector and economic infrastructure, 
and address increased access to cash and credit, increased access to information and 
communications, monetary stability, improved legal and rcgulatoiy environment, GOH 
institutional capacity, and job creation and labor skills. 

Food for Pea ce Title II: U.S. assistance programs will target farm households that arc more 
vulnerable to food insecurity, including female farmers. Programs will continue to focus on 
revitalizing the agriculture sector through improving sustainable productivity and resilience; 
increasing investment in the agriculture sector; improving access to local, regional, and national 
markets; enhancing livelihood opportunities in agriculture; and developing and disseminating 
market and price information systems. 
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Humanitarian Assistance 

In addition to earthquake recovery efforts, U.S. Government assistance implemented by USAID 
will work toward the long-term goal of strengthening national and local government capacity to 
reduce disaster vulnerability through improved mitigation, planning, preparedness, risk 
assessment, early warning, and response activities. 

Economic Support Fund lESFl: Activities will expand early warning systems that include 
surveillance and food security monitoring. In addition, programs will build the capacity of 
national disaster readiness institutions and local communities to undertake disaster mitigation and 
response activities and develop community-led development relief action plans. 

Food for Peace Title II: U.S. assistance will emphasize building GOH national and local capacity 
to undertake food security monitoring, tracking, and reporting on early warning indicators and 
disaster planning, preparedness, risk assessment, and response. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In February 2009, Secretary Clinton called for a review 
of United States-Haiti policy to evaluate critical programs and policies, assess the aligmnent of 
programming with GOH-establishcd priorities, and design an approach to seize opportunities both 
in Haiti and across the international public and private sectors. Findings of the Haiti Post-Disaster 
Needs Assessment and the GOH Action Plan culminated in the Post-Earthquake U.S. Government 
Haiti Reconstruction Strategy, which serves as the basis for FY 2010 and FY 2011 budget and 
planning decisions. It was determined that future U.S. investments should focus in four sectors; 
infrastructure and energy, food and economic security, health and other basic services, and 
governance and the rule of law. 

To ensure accountability in assistance funding, the U.S. Government is developing in-country 
architecture to support performance monitoring and evaluation, including a balance scorecard 
system and dedicated monitoring and evaluation personnel in the USAID mission in 
Port-au-Prince. In addition, a five-person Inspector General Office will help to track assistance 
expenditure and accountability. 

Use of Performance Infomiation to Inform Buduet and Programmatic Choices: Post-earthquake 
assessments resulted in the development of the four pillars of the Post-Earthquake 
U.S. Government Haiti Reconstruction Strategy described below. 

• Infrastructure and Energy: This pillar of the strategy has three priorities to help the GOH 
meet its targets for decentralized economic development in the GOH Action Plan for 
Reconstruction: housing, ports, and energy, including electrification and alternative 
cooking technologies. 

• Food and Economic Security: The U.S. Government food and economic security pillar 
has two main priorities: food security - agriculture and nutrition, and economic security - 
support to micro-, small-, and medium-sized enterprise. 

• Health and Other Basic Services: To help Haitians to realize their full potential, the 
U.S. Government’s third strategic pillar focuses on two priorities: health, and education 
and youth-focused services. The earthquake adjusted the programmatic approach toward 
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increased family planning, TB, and immunization services in the Port-au-Prince 
metropolitan area. The recent cholera outbreak redirected funding to address the 
detection, prevention, and treatment of this disease. Supplemental funding will expand 
services to include improvements in the health infrastructure, increased services to 
vulnerable populations, attention to disabled persons, and increased heath system 
strengthening activities, particularly in the U.S. Government development corridors. In 
education, the U.S. Government has decided to focus on the greatest areas of need within 
the education sector: establishing and implementing uniform educational standards, 
large-scale teacher certification and training, improved governance of the sector as a 
whole, and better livelihood opportunities for vulnerable youth, 

• Governance and Rule of Law: In the governance sector, priority investments include 
supporting credible electoral and legislative processes, strengthening public 
administration, and improving governance capacity. In the rulc-of-law sector, priority 
investments include justice sector reform (including corrections), and security sector 
reform (including building the capacity of the HNP). 

Pre- and post-earthquake evaluations of U.S. Government policy towards Haiti also led to the 
development of five principles for future U.S. engagement in Haiti: recovery and development 
efforts must be Haitian-led; U.S, Government assistance must be coordinated and strategic so the 
impact of U.S. programs is not diluted by spreading limited resources too widely; the United States 
will seek to harness the potential contributions of the private sector and the Haitian diaspora; the 
U.S. Government will leverage multilateral institutions wherever appropriate; and the 
United States and other donors must hold each other accountable for honoring commitments and 
making measurable progress toward shared objectives. 

Relationship between Buditet and Performance: As a result of the 2009-10 Haiti policy review, 
U.S. Government post-earthquake sector assessments, the multilateral Haiti Post-Disaster Needs 
Assessment, and the development of the Post-Earthquake Haiti Reconstruction Strategy, FY 2012 
funds will be directed towards the four pillars of the Post-Earthquake U.S. Government Haiti 
Reconstruction Strategy described above. 
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Honduras 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance for Honduras will strengthen democracy and the rule of law, enhance citizen safety, 
increase food security, improve education and health systems, support renewable energy and the 
environment, and build capacity to take advantage of opportunities under the Central 
Anierica-Dominican Republic Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA-DR). Rule-of-law and citizen 
safety programs will draw upon foreign assistance resources in the Central America Regional 
Security Initiative (CARSl), requested separately under the Western Hemisphere Regional 
Program. Funding for 2012 primary elections will be especially important for encouraging 
democratic awareness, public participation, reconciliation, and consensus building as the country 
rebuilds its political institutions after the 2009 coup d’etat. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


($ in thousands) 

FY 2010 
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FY 2010 
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CR 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
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2,000 

* 

0 

3.2 Bducaiion 
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(Uobal Health and Child Survival - State 

1,000 
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1,000 

3.1 Health 
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Development Assistance 
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* 
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4.5 Agriculture 
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* 
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* 
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* 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 

($ in thousands) 
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FY 20) 
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* 
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2.4 Civil Society 
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* 
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3 Investing in People 
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* 
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4 Economic Growth , 
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. * 
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4.5 Agriculture 
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* 
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4.8 Environment 
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* 
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of which: Objective 6 

2,921 


5,211 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

270 

* 

1,575 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,651 


3,636 


Peace and Security 

Honduras and the United States jointly face a number of transnational threats, including arms and 
drug trafficking, international terrorism, and organized crime. Funds will support the 
professionalization of the Honduran military to enable it to serve its civilian authorities effectively 
and cooperate more fully with the United States and other regional partners to confront 
transnational threats. U.S. assistance will be used to train mid-level and senior officers, purchase 
military equipment to address new threats, and support Honduran participation in regional 
partnerships and programs. Other law enforcement, rulc-of-law, and citizen safety programs will 
draw upon foreign assistance resources in CARSI, requested separately under the Western 
Hemisphere Regional Program. 
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Foreign Military Financing (FMF): U.S. assistance will improve Honduras’ ability to stem the 
trafficking of drugs, arms, and people; address the increase in violence fueled by the drug trade and 
gangs; and respond to natural disasters. Programs will also focus on supporting the Government 
of Honduras’ capacity to meet transnational threats, enhance military efforts to better control 
national territory, participate in international peacekeeping operations, respond to natural disasters, 
and increase the military’s maritime security capabilities. Funding will provide maintenance 
support, spare parts, training, and upgrades to assist the armed forces in maintaining a level of 
operational readiness, and allowing them to project a secure presence in remote areas. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETh Funds will be used to provide professional 
military education to improve civilian-military relations and regional integration and stability. 

This training will help reinforce the notion of civilian control of the military, promote human rights, 
and advance U.S. national security interests by strengthening coalitions with friends and allies. 

The training will also improve bilateral military relationships and enhance interoperability with 
U.S. forces. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will strengthen democratic institutions, the rule of law, and citizen participation in 
local and national government; broaden participation of traditionally marginalized groups in all 
programs; and reinforce support for democracy and civilian rule. In recent international surveys, 
Honduras has received one of the highest levels of perceived corruption and one of the lowest 
levels of trust in public institutions in the Western Hemisphere. Accordingly, U.S. assistance will 
build on successes in promoting the decentralization of authority and resources to the local level, 
and in encouraging policy and legal reforms that make local elected officials more accountable to 
their constituents. Additionally, resources will support civil society partnerships and increase 
citizen participation in election monitoring. 

Development Assistance (DAT U.S. assistance will improve key municipal services in up to 35 
service delivery areas through strengthened management and oversight, engagement with civil 
society, and partnership with national-level institutions. Programs will target those services that 
are widely used in order to demonstrate the benefits of the decentralization of authority and 
resources, thus improving Honduran democracy by increasing citizen satisfaction with democratic 
government. Funding will support civil society oversight of local service delivery, use of public 
resources, and access to public information to ensure that government and services arc responsive 
to citizens’ needs. Assistance will help local governments solicit citizen participation and 
feedback on their performance and the performance of local service providers. 

The United States will support policies, laws, budgetary structures, and frameworks that are 
supportive of effective and transparent governance, particularly at the local level. To promote the 
rule of law through accountability, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will 
assist key Honduran Government agencies and nongovernmental partners to improve oversight, 
audit, and watchdog functions, and build demand for refonn. Additionally, activities will promote 
reform and implementation of current laws that are critical for the democratic development of 
Honduras, including the Transparency Law and Civil Procedure Code. Building upon 
U.S. assistance during the 2008-09 election cycle, resources will support national government and 
civil society monitoring efforts leading up to the November 2012 primaries. Funding will also 
support reconciliation activities that promote civic democratic awareness, public participation, 
reconciliation, and consensus building. 
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Investing in People 

Honduras’ maternal and infant mortality and malnutrition rates remain high, especially in rural 
areas. Specific high-risk groups arc disproportionately affected by HIV, with group prevalence 
rates ranging from 4 to 1 0 percent. In implementing global health programs, USAID activities 
will focus on improving and decentralizing maternal and child health (MCH) services, improving 
HIV./AIDS prevention and care, ensuring availability of family planning services, and improving 
food security for the poor. 

Education in Honduras is characterized by high dropout and repetition rates, low achievement 
scores, and insufficient alternative education opportunities. Through the Education for All - Fast 
Track Initiative, the education program emphasizes learning opportunities for out-of-school youth 
and quality improvements in the formal education system. These efforts will help Honduras meet 
Millennium Development Goals of universal access to preschool and 1 00 percent primary school 
completion by the year 2015. 

Global Health and Child Survival tGHCSt - USAID: 

• Maternal and Child Health (MCH): USAID will support improved and expanded MCH 
activities and accelerated reform and decentralization of the national health system. 
Assistance in health sector reform will allow the delivery of a universal package of health 
services, so that Honduran Government financing covers the poorest and most vulnerable. 
As part of the health-sector reform strategy, decentralization efforts will improve health 
services by shifting their management to local levels, thereby increasing coverage, quality, 
and accountability of services. This will be done in close coordination with the 
Inter-American Development Bank and the World Bank. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: Funds will expand access to high-quality 
voluntary family planning services. As part of the strategy to phase out family planning 
assistance by FY 2013, USAID will enhance Honduran Government and private sector 
capacity to build on the substantial gains in family planning attained with previous 

U.S. assistance. Activities will strengthen contraceptive procurement systems and 
support the widespread commercial availability of contraceptives. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCS) - State and USAID: 

• HIV/AIDS Prevention: Funding will support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the 
goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 

Development Assistance (DA): 

• Basic Education; Basic education assistance will improve early grade competencies such 
as literacy, math, and other basic skills. Activities will reduce failure and repetition rates 
and improve student achievement by increasing the quality of teacher training, the quantity 
of appropriate learning materials, and the monitoring and evaluation of programs. A 
priority focus area will be support for parents and communities so that they may become 
increasingly involved with their local schools, both in management and pedagogy. 
Programs will strengthen community capacity so that parents can better demand and 
implement quality measures for education. Given the greater numbers of children 
graduating from primary school, serious problems in post-primary education will also be 
addressed. 

USAID will support the Honduran Ministry of Education to implement academic standards 
and achievement testing for grades 7-12. Innovative strategics will be introduced to 
improve the quality of post-primary and alternative education systems to prepare a 
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better-educated and more competitive work force. The goal is that by 2015, all children 
will complete preschool and primary education, middle school enrollments will reach 70 
percent, high school enrollments will increase, and Honduras’s post-primary and technical 
training programs will be more relevant and flexible. 

Economic Growth 

Honduras is among the poorest nations in the Western Hemisphere, with 66 percent of Hondurans 
living in poverty. Honduras is also highly vulnerable to tropical cyclones and climate change, and 
its natural resources are threatened by illegal logging and environmentally unsustainable policies. 
U.S. food-security and rural economic diversification programs will address these challenges by 
helping small- and medium-scale farmers diversify production into high value crops and 
value-added food products. Farmers will learn the skills necessary to negotiate and build 
relationships with banks, brokers, processors, and exporters. Resources will also support 
sustainable natural resource management through the promotion of renewable energy projects, 
global climate change adaptation and mitigation, strengthening of the national protected area 
system, development of employment and income opportunities in ecotourism and sustainable 
forestry, and improvement of community-based regulations for natural resources and disaster 
preparedness. 

Development Assistance (DAI: As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative, Feed the Future (FTF), the United States will support the Government of Honduras to 
design and implement a country-led comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and 
increase economic growth through market-led agricultural development. USAID will continue to 
work with Honduras on its country implementation plan, which will help to determine whether 
Honduras is ready for Phase II by the end of FY 201 1 . Based on progress to date, Honduras is 
expected to be ready for accelerated investment by the end of FY 2011. U.S. assistance will 
reduce vulnerabilities and increase incomes in some of the poorest areas of Honduras by 
diversifying farmers into higher value crops; integrating farmers into new market opportunities; 
supporting the development of women-owned micro, small, and medium enterprises; and 
improving maternal and child-nutrition-rclated health services. A new environmental program 
will support renewable energy, climate change mitigation and adaptation, and biodiversity 
objectives by promoting clean and renewable energy development, establishment of a national 
climate change policy framework, management of the national protected area system, proteetion of 
forests on private and municipal lands, and disaster mitigation and prevention capacity. Micro, 
small, and medium enterprises in communities around key protected areas will be linked to new 
market opportunities in the tourism and forestry sectors. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

Honduras’s five-year Compact with the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) ended in 20 1 0. 
The MCC program promoted agricultural productivity and improved the national road network to 
enhance Honduran capacity to respond to opportunities under CAFTA-DR. The United States 
will build on MCC’s successes through its ongoing programs, particularly those under FTF that 
improve incomes and nutrition for the poorest Hondurans through market-based agricultural 
interventions. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID carried out quarterly financial reviews in 
FY 2010, which were used to inform portfolio reviews executed in May and November 2010. 
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USAID used these reviews to assess progress in resuming assistance and initiating new programs, 
following the restoration of constitutional rule to Honduras in early 2010. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In FY 2010, 
USAID conducted 12 evaluations. An evaluation of the Mission’s HIV prevention strategy 
identified best practices, results, and lessons learned that will inform new activities. An intensive 
review of USAID’s and MCC’s agricultural programs identified interventions with high impact 
strategics for sustainability and scalability, and ability to complement other donor efforts. 
Findings were incorporated into USAID’s new market-based agricultural development program 
under FTF. Evaluation results also demonstrated the success of the Food for Peace Title II 
program’s community-based approach to addressing undemutrition in the most vulnerable 
communities. This approach is also being incorporated into FTF to prevent stunting in children 
under five. 

In education, in FY 2010, USAID conducted a school-level study of academic achievement in 
Honduran schools. Study results of best educational practices were synthesized and put into a 
brochure for schools and teachers, entitled “Good Educational Practices: Effective Schools in 
Honduras.” Over 1 1 ,000 of these informational materials were delivered to school districts, 
schools, principals, and teachers throughout the country, along with training and discussion of the 
study’s findings on improving educational quality. 

Relationship Between Buduet and Performance: In democracy and governance, the political 
crisis surrounding the 2009 coup d’etat highlighted the need to broaden the participation of the 
most marginalized and poorest sectors of society in the country’s democratic and economic 
systems. This need is also substantiated by data from the Americas Barometer 2010 survey 
published in late 2010. Accordingly, following the coup, USAID undertook a large-scale effort to 
reexamine and revamp the content and delivery of assistance to Honduras across all sectors, to 
ensure consideration of the significant weaknesses highlighted by the coup into all development 
interventions. New programs, launched at the end of last year, are poised to broaden the 
participation of traditionally marginalized sectors of society, support increased constitutionality 
and respect for the rule of law, promote national reconciliation, and engage the Honduran 
Government on implementing policy reform. Additionally, FY 2012 funds will be used to 
increase citizen participation in local government service delivery and in anticorruption reform 
efforts. Recommendations from the 2008-09 post-electoral assessment will also inform USAID 
assistance for primary elections scheduled for November 20 1 2. The assessment highlighted the 
positive impact of working directly with domestic observers nationwide and of providing technical 
assistance to the Honduran National Electoral Tribunal. 

In education, USAID completed a major effort in FY 201 0 to administer end-of-grade 
Spanish-language and mathematics tests to a national sample of approximately 120,000 students 
from grades 1 to 1 1, including a small sample of students from 4 alternative education programs. 
Though the conditions in the public education system have made it difficult to conduct external 
evaluations, the tests were administered with the strong support of school directors, teachers, and 
parents who value the infonnation and data generated from the end-of-grade tests. USAID will 
assist the Ministry of Education to deliver the published test results at the national, provincial, 
school, and classroom level at the start of the 201 1 school year, when they arc needed most. In 
health, regular assessments and management reviews were used to refine work plans, determine 
technical assistance priorities, and determine the quality and results of HIV program interventions. 
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Jamaica 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Jamaican Government is aggressively seeking to improve public security and to address its 
fiscal and economic challenges. Many impediments remain, however, including high rates of 
violent crime, unequal wealth and income distribution, high energy costs, enviromnental 
degradat ion, and distrust of political institutions. The United States will strengthen its partnership 
with Jamaica by providing assistance to address these social and economic issues. U.S. assistance 
will support Jamaica’s efforts to achieve medium-term development goals outlined in Vision 2030 
Jamaica, including making Jamaica “the place of choice to live, work, raise families, and do 
business,” Priority goals of U.S. assistance include promoting greater transparency and good 
governance practices, fostering Jamaican participation in regional security, strengthening basic 
education, reducing the prevalence of HIV/AIDS, promoting economic prosperity, and increasing 
the capacity to adapt to climate change. The Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI) will 
complement bilateral programs in Jamaica and provide additional assistance for law enforcement, 
citizen safety, and rule-of-law programs. 
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Peace and Security 

Jamaica’s economic and social stability is hindered by crime, violence, corruption, and an 
entrenched culture of political patronage. Inadequate local governance structures limit access to 
and availability of social services. The lack of licit economic pursuits leaves the populace few 
alternatives outside of criminal ventures. Jamaica’s youth, particularly boys and young men, are 
the main perpetrators and victims of crime, with gang participation starting at an early age. In 
partnership with the Jamaican Government and citizens, U.S. assistance seeks to address these 
challenges through a sustainable approach that helps to reverse the acceptance of violence by 
at-risk youth and provides real alternatives to a life of crime. 
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Development Assistance fDA): United States assistance in Jamaica aims to advance peace and 
security by reducing the endemic crime, violence, and corruption on the island. Programs will 
continue to focus on restoring a sense of safety, security, and stability among Jamaicans, as well as 
renewing confidence in government security institutions. The United States will continue to 
address the conditions that undermine peace and security, providing training and technical 
assistance to key security institutions, engaging communities to increase their own role in crime 
prevention, strengthening the role of civil society in community transformation, and fostering 
partnerships with the police. U.S. assistance will also continue to help the Jamaica Constabulary 
Force (JCF) implement community policing and other reforms - including educational activities 
with schools, media, civil society, and police - that build a culture of respect for rule of law. 

International Military Education and Training fIMETJ: Security assistance will provide 
professional military education to senior Jamaica Defense Force (JDF) Army, Air Wing, and Coast 
Guard officers to enhance the abilities of the JDF leadership to operate more effectively and 
efficiently in a transnational threat environment. The program will provide the tools for senior 
JDF decision makers to operate at a strategic level with a positive outlook toward the United States, 
and continued respect for civilian authority. Programs will support specialized technical training 
to meet operational needs and enhance military capabilities. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

United States assistance will partner with Jamaica to combat the underlying institutional causes of 
corruption and crime that contribute to social instability. The United States will assist efforts by 
the Government of Jamaica to introduce and implement anticorruption reforms and provide 
technical assistance to key government institutions in order to increase government effectiveness 
and political stability. 

Development Assistance (DAJ: U.S. assistance will support programs that emphasize a 
youth-centric approach to crime and violence prevention. These programs will engage youth, 
foster citizenship, and provide viable alternatives to criminal activities and negative social 
behavior. Initiatives will include remedial education, workforce development, selected youth 
entrepreneurship programs, civic participation, and juvenile justice reform, including diversion and 
rehabilitation programs for young offenders. 

Under a new follow-on initiative to the Community Transformation and Empowerment Program, 
the United States will provide technical assistance and training to design and implement 
institutional changes in the JCF to enhance and fully institutionalize community-based policing in 
priority violence-prone neighborhoods identified by the Government of Jamaica. These activities 
will include technical assistance and financial support to community-initiated programs that seek 
closer cooperation with the police, as well as complementary support for programs that address the 
needs of at-risk youth. 

Investing in People 

Many obstacles remain in order for Jamaica to realize all of its human capital potential. 
Insufficient investment in basic education maintains disparities in performance among primary 
students. Teachers and school administrators in Jamaica need more materials, increased support 
in the classroom, and adequate training for dealing with disadvantaged students. Modernization 
and transformation of the education system continue to be priorities of the Government of Jamaica, 
and the Ministry of Education (MOE) is determined to hold itself accountable for achieving 100 
percent literacy by 2015. In addition, at an estimated 1.6 percent prevalence rate, HIV/AIDS 
remains a significant public health threat, especially among segments of society that practice 
high-risk behaviors. 
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Development Assistance (DAI 

• Basic Education: U.S. assistance will support the MOE to broaden access to quality 
education, with a focus on improving the performance of over 30,000 students in reading 
and mathematics in grades 1 -3 in 250 selected poorly performing schools. The USAID 
Basic Education project supports Jamaica’s education systems transformation project, 
which aims to achieve 100 percent literacy at grade 4 for all primary school students by 
2015. USAID has a strong track record of improving pcrfonnance in poorly performing 
primary schools. Working in the selected schools will bolster the U.S. Government’s 
Peace and Security and Economic Growth strategies in Jamaica, because the main 
perpetrators of crime in Jamaica arc at-risk males who are unable to engage in the formal 
economy. Consequently, improving basic education and primary school completion 
rates, especially among boys, is a major underpinning of the U.S. Government’s crime 
prevention strategy in Jamaica. Remedial education activities will be delivered at grade 3, 
and early grade reading and mathematics will comprise a majority of activities for children 
in communities prone to crime. U.S. assistance will also focus on strengthening local 
capacity for overall school management and accountability by training school 
administrators, regional directors, and teachers. Programs will also use innovative 
infonnation and communication systems to expand the Education Community of Practice 
to enable the broader education community to share education reform efforts. Because 
the Government of Jamaica has I imited financial resources to expand project activities into 
non-project schools, U.S. assistance will provide specialized tax expertise to help Jamaica 
develop operational guidelines for implementing a tax framework to promote the private 
sector and diaspora investment in education. 

Global Health and Child Survival IGHCSJ: 

• HIV/AIDS: The United States will continue to support the Ministry of Health (MOH) in 
its efforts to mitigate the spread of HIV, especially among most-at-risk populations. 
Programs will support an expanded national HIV/AIDS prevention response and the goals 
of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). 

• Linkages with PEPFAR: U.S. assistance will help Jamaica build partnerships to provide 
integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the country and support 
orphans and vulnerable children. 

Economic Growth 

Jamaica has continued to experience economic contraction. Despite recent progress in fiscal 
reform, Jamaica continues to be one of the most indebted nations in the world, spending 
approximately half of every revenue dollar to service its debt. The fiscal situation crowds out 
private investment on the island. The global financial crisis has negatively impacted key sectors 
including tourism, the bauxitc/aluminum industry, and the receipt of remittances, affecting the 
countiy’s economic growth prospects. In addition, the negative impact of global climate change 
on the agricultural sector and frequently occurring natural disasters compound Jamaica’s 
challenging economic environment. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance in the trade, investment, and economic growth 
areas will provide technical assistance to the Government of Jamaica and private stakeholders to 
improve the business-enabling environment. Programs will support Jamaica’s efforts on tax 
reform, which include broadening the tax base, improving tax administration, streamlining 
business processes, facilitating taxpayer compliance, and hannonizing tax policy and legislation. 
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Donor partners in this sector include the Inter- American Development Bank and the World Bank. 
U.S. assistance will support Jamaica’s efforts to establish a policy framework for the micro- and 
small-business sectors by increasing transparency, reducing the administrative burden on 
businesses, and providing more investor-friendly government services. Technical assistance will 
also aim to improve access to financial services for micro-, small-, and medium-sized businesses 
through regulatory changes and mobile banking. 

U.S. assistance will support an assessment of ongoing climate change activities in Jamaica to 
identify priority areas and facilitate a targeted approach toward implementation of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development (USAID)’s Global Climate Change initiative. Activities will 
emphasize adaptive measures such as altering planting dates and selecting more resilient crop 
varieties, increasing rainwater harvesting for irrigation, relocating crops to less vulnerable areas, 
and improving land management, including erosion control and soil protection. Technical 
assistance will focus on mainstreaming adaptation measures in the policy reform process with a 
view towards informing disaster mitigation strategies, coastal resource management, and other 
measures necessary to offset the impact of climate change. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Pianning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID began implementation of its 
FY 2010-14 Country Assistance Strategy (CAS), developed in cooperation with its 
U.S. Government partners. Under this CAS, USAID developed five development objectives and a 
corresponding framework for results. During FY 2010, each development objective team, in 
collaboration with host government agencies and implementing partners, developed a performance 
management plan to monitor progress toward agreed-upon goals. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: As the majority of 
programs were initiated under the new strategy during FY 2010, no evaluations were conducted 
during FY 2010; however, mid-term evaluations of major programs are planned for coming years. 
USAID conducted quarterly portfolio reviews and pipeline analyses to monitor progress and 
identify areas of concern. During FY 20 1 1 , several U.S. Government agencies participated in the 
development of a results framework and corresponding indicators for CBSI. Jamaica will report 
on these indicators beginning in the first half of FY 2011. Additionally, the interagency PEPFAR 
team collaborated with implementing partners, including Jamaica’s MOH to develop the PEPFAR 
Partnership Framework and PEPFAR Country Work Plan for Jamaica. This collaborative effort 
will enable the U.S. Government to better monitor and coordinate the implementation of 
HIV/AIDS interventions in Jamaica. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 2012 resources will enable Jamaica to fund 
midterm evaluations of its current major projects and adjust programmatic priorities based on the 
outcomes of those evaluations. In addition, resources will support two ongoing monitoring and 
evaluation activities: the Latin America Public Opinion Project (LAPOP), and MEASURE 
Evaluation Phase III. The LAPOP study is a biannual public opinion survey centering on 
democratic values and behaviors. This survey assists in measuring the impact of anticorruption, 
civil society, and community policing programs in Jamaica. The MEASURE Evaluation III 
project is designed to strengthen the MOH’s capacity to collecL analyze, and use data for program 
and policy decision making. In addition, MEASURE III will assist the MOH in conducting 
surveys on most-at-risk populations and increase the capacity of HIV stakeholders to collect 
accurate data in a timely manner. 
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Mexico 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States partnership with Mexico will continue to support its neighbor’s efforts to defeat 
transnational criminal organizations, reform the institutions that sustain the rule of law, create a 2 U' 
century border, and build stronger and more resilient communities. Thanks to expanding bilateral 
cooperation between law enforcement and prosecutors on both sides of the border, Mexican 
institutions arc stronger and more capable, and the Government of Mexico (GOM) has significantly 
ramped up high-profile an ests of violent drug traffickers. In FY 2012, both countries look to 
consolidate and institutionalize the progress made as a result of Beyond Merida, and ensure that it is 
sustained beyond the 201 2 Presidential elections. Funding will also support higher education 
programs to increase Mexico’s competitiveness and mitigate social inequity, thereby reducing the 
pressures that drive youth to criminal activities or migration. Health programs will continue to 
address global health priorities, such as HIV/AIDS and Uibcrculosis (TB). Global Climate Change 
funding will promote clean energy adoption, low carbon development, and sustainable landscapes 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Enacted 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY2012 

Request 

AIMOSt feO ^Eiulurihg + War 


582,597 

■n 

333,910 

Development Assistance 

10,000 



33,3.50 

Economic Support Fund 

15,000 

15,000 



Foreign Military financing 

265,250 

265,250 

♦ 

8,000 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

3,458 

3,458 

* 

3,700 

International Military Education and Training 

1.050 

989 

* 

1,720 

International Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

284,000 

284,000 


248,500 

Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining and 
Related Programs 

3,900 

3,900 


5,380 






Supplemental 

175,000 

175,000 


0 

international Narcotics Control and Law 
Enforcement 

175,000 

175.000 


0 

TOTAL 

r 757^658 

'”^■.757,597 

* 

.333,910 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 2011 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

Mexico 

757,597 

? 

333,910 

1 Peace and Security 

529,139 

* 

95.100 

Foreign .MiHtary Financing •'? 

265.250 

* 

8,000 

1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Refonn 

265,250 

* 

8.000 

International Military Education and Training 

989 

■ 

1,720 


793 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
t K 

FY 2012 
Request 


989 

* 

1.720 




80.000' 

1.4 Counier-Narcotics 

249,000 






1 1.000 


1,900 



1.1 Counter-Terrorism 

3,000 

* 

4,180 


900 

* 

1,200 

iifirffir 

209,500 




500 

* 




* 

0 


9,000 

♦ 

33.260 

2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

9,000 

* 

32,240 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

0 

* 

1,020 

inkinatioiiai Narcotics t ontrol and I,aw Enforcement 

200,000 



2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

166.500 

* 

15.5,500 

2,2 Good Goveraance 

33,500 

Xt 

13,000 

3 inserting in People 

4,758 

X! 

i 1 051! 

- ilevelnpincat AssisSaace 

1.1),. 


7. 4 so 

3.2 Education 

1,300 

X! 

7,350 

' tdoliaS UeaUii and Child Survival - USAID 

3,458 

■■X: 

i,;,Ay 

3.1 Health 

3,458 

* 

3,700 

4 Economic Growth 

14,200 

■¥ 

’<> , 00 

iieielopment Assistance 

8,200 

. ■ 5*1 

26.(W 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

8,200 

Sft 

11,000 

4.8 Environment 

0 

X: 

15,000 

Eiconoinie Support E'und 

.6,000 

■■■.if. 

0 

4.8 Environment 

6,000 

♦ 

0 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


($ in ffioasands) 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 201 
C'R 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 





! Pe-ice and Securst.v 

529,139 

Xt 

«sr.. 

1,1 Counter-Terrorism 

3,000 

Xt 

4.180 

1.2 Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 

900 

X: 

1,200 

1.3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

266,239 

* 

9,720 

1 .4 Counter-Narcotics 

249,000 

Xs 

67,000 

1 .5 Transnational Crime 

10,000 

Xs 

13,000 

; ’, 1 • r-.i .l.is'b liiiii Democraticallj- 

209,500 




2.1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 

175,500 

Xt 

187,740 

2.2 Good Governance 

33,500 

* 

13,000 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

500 

xt 

1,020 


\ 


794 
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(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 
CR 

1 

FY 2012 
Request 

Investing in People 




3.1 Health 

3,458 

* 

3,700 

3.2 Hducalion 

1.300 

* 

7,350 

4 Economic Growth 

1 4 ■' 1)0 

* 

26,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

8,200 

* 

11,000 

4.8 Environment 

6,000 

* 

15,000 

of which: Objective 6 , 4 ;'.,!; 

:2,63i) 

4ti 

18.522 

6.1 Program Design and Learning 

0 

* 

375 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

22,630 

* 

18,147 


Peace and Security 

U.S. programs under the Beyond Merida Initiative enhance the capacity of Mexico’s anticrime and 
counteniarcotics efforts, including interdiction, demand reduction activities, and Mexico’s 
expanding anti-money-laundering structure. In FY 201 2, these programs will continue to provide 
a broad range of carefully coordinated assistance activities to advance security-related goals in 
Mexico, 

Foreign Military Financine (FMFt: The United States will provide resources to assist the 
Mexican military in supporting COM public security forces in the fight against transnational 
criminal organizations. Assistance will further develop intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance capabilities and expand secure communications capabilities through the provision 
of sensor suites for existing aircraft and secure communications equipment. This equipment will 
help enhance the speed and effectiveness of Mexican military operations. 

International Military Education and Training lIMETh Training and professional development 
programs will strengthen GOM efforts to professionalize Mexican military personnel, 
institutionalize and reinforce respect for human rights and the mlc of law in military operations, 
and improve and expand the military’s capacity to fight transnational crime. These programs will 
improve intelligence-driven operational planning and execution skills, in-country 
English-language training programs, incorporation of human rights imperatives as a fundamental 
part of military operations, logistics and resource management skills, and interagency cooperation. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLET U.S. assistance will provide 
technology, training, infonnation, and equipment to reduce the threat posed by transnational 
criminal organizations, and will strengthen the GOM's law enforcement entities, including special 
units. Funding will also support joint efforts to organize, share information, and investigate 
money laundering and anus trafficking cases. Support for Mexico’s drug-demand reduction 
efforts, including prevention and treatment, will underscore the common interc,st in protecting 
United States and Mexican citizens from drug abuse. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs fNADR): 

• Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA): ATA funding will support training to the GOM to 
enhance national leadership protection through VIP basic protection courses and tactical 
support team training, as well as chemical, biological, radioactive, and nuclear readiness 
and response training. As organized crime syndicates have increasingly targeted political 
figures, this VIP protection training is vital. In addition, ATA will deliver cyber-security 
training to Mexican federal law enforcement officials to allow them better to counter and 
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investigate cyber-related threats and assist the GOM Attorney General’s Office and the 
Public Security Office in their efforts to control drug trafficking. 

• Export Control and Border Security (EXBS): The United States will continue to support 
Mexico’s efforts to establish and implement an export control system. U.S. as.sistance 
will provide new licensing officers with end use/end user analysis and strategic 
commodity-transfer assessment training to improve their ability to identify problematic or 
suspicious transfers. Programs will help Mexico develop an internal control program and 
an export control website, and will support industry-government exchanges. Enhancing 
enforcement will also be a priority on Mexico’s southern border chokepoints in partnership 
with and to leverage the Department of Homeland Security’s Customs and Border 
Protection efforts on the northern (U.S.) border. The continued deployment of 
commodity-identification training courses to customs and border police, coupled with the 
delivery of detection and interdiction equipment, will ensure that Mexico is capable of 
enforcing its new export control system. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will continue to support Mexican-led efforts to improve and reform the justice 
system, professionalize law enforcement personnel, and reduce corruption and human rights abuses 
in civilian and military institutions. As a Presidential election year, FY 2012 is a crucial period to 
maintain and consolidate advances in institutionalizing Mexico’s sweeping rule-of-law reforms, 
further building upon the unprecedented level of bilateral and interagency cooperation under the 
Merida Initiative. Mobilizing and leveraging resources will be essential to solidify gains made in 
Mexico’s capacity to administer the rule of law. Specifically, the United States will continue to 
support Mexico’s transition from a written, inquisitorial system to an oral, public, and adversarial 
one. The United States will also continue to support mediation and restorative justice capacity 
building, and provide technical assistance at the state and Federal levels to develop legislation that 
counters trafficking in persons. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFf: U.S. assistance aims to institutionalize the rule of law by 
supporting the implementation of criminal justice reforms at the Federal and state levels, and 
through strengthening the transparency and accountability of Mexico’s new justice system. 
Assistance to states will be comprehensive, including complementary components such as training 
for justice sector personnel, court administration, case management, human rights, and 
justice-sector institution building. Monitoring and evaluation efforts will allow for a more 
in-depth comparative analysis of the impact of the reforms in various states. Networks of civil 
society organizations at the state and Federal levels will track justice sector performance and ensure 
that reform momentum continues beyond the 20 1 2 elections. These networks, together with GOM 
institutions, will seek to engage citizens on their roles and the justice services available under the 
new system through civic education and public outreach campaigns. Funds will strengthen the 
capacity of the GOM’s official coordinating body for judicial reform to plan, implement, and 
monitor reform efforts. U.S. assistance will strengthen the capacity of human rights groups to 
monitor law enforcement authorities in border states. Support will also include programs to 
protect human rights defenders, including but not limited to journalists. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement fINCLEf: U.S. assistance will continue to 
support Mexican justice-sector institutions transitioning from an inquisitorial to an adversarial 
justice system. That assistance is designed to support sustainable improvements to the rule of law 
throughout the country by professionalizing police, judicial, and corrections organizations at the 
state and Federal levels. This assistance will focus on border or other regions that are especially 
susceptible to drug-related violence, corruption, and organized criminal activity. Technical 
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assistance, equipment, and specialized training will further professionalize justice sector personnel 
and organizations. The next stage of U.S. assistance must reinforce the progress that has been 
made in institutionalizing reforms to sustain the rule of law by focusing efforts on building a culture 
of lawfulness. INCLE funds will support crime prevention programs and community-based 
strategies to deter violence. Resources will also be directed toward creating stronger and more 
resilient communities that can stem the flow of recruits for drug cartels. 

Investing in People 

The United States will continue and expand programs that promote the social cohesion of 
communities and make social investments in young people. U.S. assistance will increase the 
involvement of civil society, the business community, and the Government in this programming, 
and will seek new corporate-academic partnerships between United States, Canadian, and Mexican 
corporations and universities to guarantee a workforce ready to meet the challenges of the future. 

Development Assistance fPAl: 

• Education: U.S, assistance through the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAlD)’s higher education partnerships program - Training, Internships, Exchanges, and 
Scholarships - will continue to foster institutional linkages between United States and 
Mexican academic institutions to address the most pressing development issues identified 
by the United States and Mexico. Partnerships will involve academia, the public and 
private sectors, and communities in sustainable solutions to shared problems. Currently 
United States-Mexico university partnerships are working in such areas as the rule of law 
and trial advocacy, renewable energy, biodiversity conservation, energy efficiency, and 
promoting post-secondary skills training to improve education and prepare youth for the 
job market. 

Global Health and Child Survival IGHCSI - USAID: 

• Health: The U.S. Government will continue to support Mexican efforts to improve 
awareness, prevention, and control of infectious diseases. Global health priorities, such as 
HIV/AIDS and TB, will be addressed through activities promoting prevention and 
detection among most at-risk populations, capacity building with local organizations, and 
health services free of stigma and discrimination. Programs ensure that all health provider 
and outreach worker training and quality assurance increase understanding how gender 
issues and homophobia affect access to services, and reinforce the need to create an 
environment free of stigma and discrimination. Programs will focus on arresting the 
spread of HIV among high prevalence and vulnerable groups and multi-drug-rosistant TB, 
as well as improving detection and treatment of TB/HIV co-infection. 

Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will contribute to economic growth, job creation, and poverty reduction by 
increasing private sector competitiveness in Mexico through efforts to improve the 
business-enabling environment in the short term, and sustained support for continued policy 
refonns and systemic changes over the medium term. Assistance will support global economic 
competitiveness based on new and sustainable energy technologies. The United States will 
promote the adoption of technology to create new products in renewable energy, energy efficiency, 
and low carbon footprints. 

Development Assistance IDAl: Funds will support Mexican legal reforms to improve overall 
economic competitiveness and promote clean energy adoption and sustainable landscapes to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions. This assistance will also promote low carbon development and 
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carbon market readiness in Mexico by supporting implementation of Mexico’s national strategy on 
climate change. The United States will strengthen partnerships and enhance science and 
technology cooperation with Mexican stakeholders to reduce carbon dioxide and pollutant 
emissions, promote energy and water-use efficiency, and help create opportunities for renewable 
energy use at the state and municipal levels. U.S. assistance will focus on improved governance to 
promote renewable energy and energy efficiency, market mechanisms to promote sustainable 
forestry and land use, and green jobs. The United States will also support Mexico’s efforts to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions from deforestation and forest degradation by assisting in the 
design and implementation of the GOM’s strategic programs. Proposed Global Climate Change 
Initiative funding will also support development of a Low Emissions Development Strategy for 
Mexico. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The Embassy Country Team remains involved at the 
most senior levels in implementing and evaluating the U.S. Beyond Merida strategy in Mexico, as 
approved in March 2010, by the High Level Group, which is chaired by Secretary Clinton and her 
Mexican counterpart, Secretary Espinosa. 

Each U.S. agency actively monitors the performance and financial expenditures of individual 
programs. This includes developing performance management plans, conducting portfolio 
reviews and accruals, and pipeline analyses. Both quantitative and qualitative data is collected 
and used to inform budget and programmatic decisions. This agency-level information is then 
crosschecked within interagency discussions to ensure that the information is consistent and 
accurate. The resulting conclusions help each agency reinforce the messages and goals of the 
others. For example, the Department of Justice, the Department of State’s International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement Bureau, and USAID all support Mexico’s justice sector reforms. These 
agencies coordinate closely at post through regular meetings, under the guidance of the Chief of 
Mission. Additionally, representatives from all three agencies meet regularly with senior Mexican 
leaders to coordinate their activities, thus ensuring efficient use of limited human and financial 
resources. Post activity evaluations are shared among the three U.S. agencies to glean best 
practices and correct any weaknesses found. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: After a review of 
rule-of-law programming, USAID decided to focus assistance on states demonstrating political will 
to implement judicial sector reforms, based partially on state- and Federal-level financial 
investments in the reforms. This change ensures that programming has a strategic geographic and 
technical focus that targets sustainable measures to strengthen Mexican justice institutions in 
addition to training judicial operators. Targeted assistance at the state level will be combined with 
a more strategic focus at the Federal level, which will seek to advance the legislative and policy 
framework of justice sector reform. Gaps identified through this review process also led to the 
decision to expand programming with bar a.ssociations and law schools to train additional current 
and future lawyers to work under the new judicial framework. Finally, as the reforms also 
constitute a major cultural shift, assistance programs will include more direct communications and 
outreach campaigns to better inform and educate citizens on the judicial reforms. 

After a senior review of the Municipal Finance program that leveraged over $1 billion in private 
sector funding, the Mission requests additional funds for this successful model that can generate 
millions of dollars in state and municipal bonds for projects under the new strategy. This project 
will target border states for infrastructure construction as a complement to the Merida Initiative, 
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and will foster adoption of energy efficiency technologies in support of global climate change 
goals. 

The flexibility of the USAID Competitiveness project has allowed the Mission to conduct joint 
assessments with the Mexican Government to identify joint priorities in climate change. The 
project also has allowed Post to address crosscutting issues with Mexico’s Commerce and 
Environment Ministries and the Federal Trade Commission on a broad range of economic 
challenges. The Mission is requesting more funding for this project to build capacity in policy 
design, implementation, and enforcement in key areas such as access to finance, innovation, and 
climate change to improve the business-enabling environment. The assessments of development 
needs in clean energy and sustainable landscapes informed the design of the Global Climate 
Change support strategy for Mexico’s efforts to promote low-carbon growth. 

MET provides a substantial positive impact in military-to-military relations, and FY 2012 includes 
a corresponding increase in the funding request. In the short term. United States and Mexican 
military cooperation continues to gain momentum through improved trust, confidence, 
understanding, and shared military lexicon. This cooperation will grow exponentially in the long 
term, as IMET-trained officers, accustomed to positive relations with U.S. military personnel, 
become the senior decision makers for Mexico’s future armed forces. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Based on a performance review, USAID decided 
to focus justice sector reform programming geographically on a few target states, rather than work 
nationally, and to reduce federal interventions with the Attorney General office. Based on the 
successful performance of assistance to states, requested FY 2012 funding will expand the reach 
and scope of programs by working in additional states and working even more deeply in the 
original target states for justice system reform, identifying any potential implementation gaps. As 
more states begin supporting the reforms, there will be a need to ensure greater coordination 
between the state and the Federal levels, and to support task forces to help resolve challenging 
jurisdictional complications. 

An assessment by the Tuberculosis Coalition for Technical Assistance found that USAID 
assistance has contributed significantly to improved coverage and quality of TB interventions, and 
that USAID should continue to support Mexico’s National TB control strategy. With FY 2012 
requested funding, USAID expects continued programmatic impact in addressing TB/HIV 
co-infection rates among the most at-risk individuals. 

An assessment of the university partnerships program, completed in December 2010, identified 
positive impact on knowledge and skills, institutional capacity building, and development goals. 
To ensure that this successful model continues to support the priorities of the United States and 
Mexico, all partnership funds will target development issues identified as the highest priorities in 
Mexico, specifically rule-of-law and trial advocacy to support Mexico’s transition to an oral, 
adversarial justice system; and environmental issues such as renewable energy, biodiversity 
conservation, and energy efficiency. In order to support stronger and more resilient communities 
in the United Statcs-Mexico border zone, the most recent partnership focuses on improving 
education and matching job skills to the labor market for at-risk youth in Tijuana. 
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Nicaragua 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Despite strides in addressing narcotics trafficking and improvements in the education and health 
status of the population, Nicaragua faces great challenges to its nascent democracy, including 
impediments to civil society and free media. U.S. assistance will work to strengthen the 
foundations of democracy through training for young, emerging democratic leaders; increased civil 
society engagement; and improvements to local governance. Programs will also support regional 
citizen security and international crime prevention, economic growth and food security through 
market-led agriculture and small enterprise development, conservation and sustainable 
environmental economic activities, HIV/AIDS prevention, improved maternal and child health, 
and access to quality basic education for out-of-school and at-risk youth. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 



I'Y 2010 FY2010 FY2011 

Fnaclcd Actual CR 


(S in thousands) 
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FY2010 FY201! FY2012 
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Global Health and Child Survival - State 


Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 


International Military Education and Training 
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1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 
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2.4 Civil Society 
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($ in thousands) 


FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

3.2 Education 

2,499 

* 

2,500 

(ilobal Health and Child Survival - State 


897 


897 

3.1 Health 

897 

* 

897 

Global Health and Child Survival - USAID 

.\9tl{) 


3,200 

3.1 Health 

5,900 

* 

3,200 

4 Economic Growth 

H.^MI 

* 

8,464 

Development Assistance 


11,941 

* 

8,464 

4.2 Trade and Investment 

1,105 


1,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

6,941 

* 

5,000 

4.6 Private Sector Compeliliveness 

2,839 

* 

1,464 

4.8 Environment 

1,056 

* 

1,000 


Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 


(S in thousands) 

FY 2010 
Actual 

FY 201 1 
CR 

FY 2012 
Request 

«r ~ ■ l;.---': ■ ■ 

31 -- 

' ' S.. 



* k* • Z ‘ . 

-ao—— A. , 


1 .3 Stabilization Operations and Security Sector Reform 

894 

* 

1,275 

2 Govtining Jiislly and Deinocraflcally' ‘ 

H,3iB 


■ ■ lJI 

2,2 Good Governance 

3,383 


4,700 

2.3 Political Competition and Consensus-Building 

2.934 

♦ 

2,300 

2.4 Civil Society 

4,987 

* 

2,000 

3-]u«cslln!;7n Ptuple 



(>.59" 

3.1 Health 

8,397 


4,097 

3.2 Education 

2,499 

* 

2,500 

4 Bcptlbmlc Grow ih 

SSiM 

« 

8.164 

4,2 Trade and Investment 

1,105 

* 

1,000 

4.5 Agriculture 

6,941 

* 

5,000 

4.6 Private Sector Competitiveness 

2,839 

* 

1,464 

4.8 Environment 

i,056 

♦ 

1,000 

oTwhich: Qbjcctb c 6 

J.-t80 

* 

2,998 

6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

100 

* 

249 

6.2 Administration and Oversight 

3,380 

* 

2,749 


Peace and Security 

Law enforcement and military modernization arc critical to Nicaragua’s efforts to control its 
remote territories and to combat narcotics, gang violence, illegal trafficking, and transnational 
crime. Nicaragua, with its porous borders and endemic poverty, is vulnerable to well-fmanccd 
trafficking organizations. To date, the Nicaraguan Amty has largely remained an independent, 
non-political force that consistently ranks among the most respected institutions in public opinion 
surveys. The following activities will complement program funding under the Central American 
Regional Security Initiative, requested under the Western Hemisphere Regional Program. 
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Foreign Military Financing fFMEl U.S. assistance will play a pivotal role in supporting the 
Nicaraguan military by providing critical hardware for combating narcotrafficking and ensuring 
security. U.S. funding will provide spare parts for boats and radios, aircraft maintenance and 
training support, tactical vehicles, and support packages. Assistance will also provide 
communications support for the modernization of the Nicaraguan military. This equipment will 
help the Government of Nicaragua operate more effectively to control remote areas prone to 
narcotics trafficking on the Atlantic coast. U.S. support has enabled the Nicaraguan Navy to 
surpass all other Central American navies in maritime drug seizures. 

International Military Education and Training (IMETk Funds will strengthen the Nicaraguan 
military’s ability to increase its maritime security, improve its capacity to respond to natural 
disasters, conduct search and rescue operations, and participate in international peacekeeping 
operations. U.S. assistance will also support career development training for Nicaraguan military 
students, which, along with trainings related to other MET activities, will help further 
professionalize the Nicaraguan military. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will promote the engagement of civil society at the local and national level, a viable 
independent media, an informed citizenry, strengthened local government, and better organized 
political party participation. These efforts are crucial to building a sustainable democratic 
foundation in Nicaragua. 

Development Assistance (DAI: The United States will provide assistance and training for young, 
emerging democratic leaders, bolster civil society engagement, and improve local governance. 
Funds will also support activities better to engage citizens in government decision-making and 
resource allocation decisions, and provide training to local and national leaders in effective 
democratic leadership and consensus building. Funding will support; 

• Technical assistance and training to citizen groups, political parties, and the public sector 
to organize and promulgate governance reforms 

• Strengthening party structures to encourage the inclusion of active Nicaraguan youth into 
their respective parties 

• Expansion of municipal development activities to improve the transparent management of 
resources; improve service provision, including infrastructure; and encourage greater 
community engagement and visibility of U.S. assistance 

• Training and technical assistance to maintain an independent media and for municipal 
elections 

Investing in People 

Despite important achievements in health and education, serious inequities persist. 

U.S. assistance will improve access to integrated, quality health care, with particular focus on 
maternal, newborn, and child health services in rural areas. Under the Feed the Future Presidential 
Initiative, the United States will fund nutrition programs in 4 departments where stunted growth 
affects 27 percent of children under age 5. Education resources will expand access to quality basic 
education and vocational training for out-of-school and at-risk youth. Support to the private 
sector, faith-based, and other nongovernmental organizations will foster citizen participation in and 
demand for improved health and education services. 
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Development Assistance (DAI: Funding will improve access to quality basic education and 
holistic alternative education for out-of-school and at-risk youth, support investments in water and 
sanitation, and improve household nutrition. 

• Basic Education: Resources will increase access to quality basic education through 
after-school tutoring programs that will include expanding the contents of social sciences 
programs and strengthening employability skills such as critical thinking, 
problem-solving, and team building. Assistance will leverage non-profit and private 
sector partnerships in education, investments in new technologies, and improved 
classroom instruction. 

• Water Supply and Sanitation: Funding will finance modest investments in potable water 
and sanitation systems with corollary hygiene education. Activities will complement 
food security activities in nutrition and agricultural production through the development of 
community-based water systems in target areas. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GUCS) - State: 

• HIV/AIDS: Nicaragua will receive funding to support the national HIV/ATDS strategy 
and the goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 

Global Health and Child Survival tGUCSl - USAID: 

• Maternal and Child Health: Funds will expand access to prenatal care, maternity services, 
and newborn and childcare services in rural areas. U.S. assistance will support activities 
to improve the health and nutrition status of teenage mothers, as well as improve 
household-level hygiene through improved water and sanitation practices. Funds will 
leverage private sector support for improved maternal and child health services. 

Economic Growth 

Frec-market economic policies and trade agreements, particularly the Central America Free Trade 
Agreement (CAFTA-DR), have helped Nicaragua increase exports and investment and 
strengthened the private sector, However, 46 percent of Nicaraguans still live below the poverty 
line. U.S. Government programs will focus on expanding market-led agriculture, small business 
development, conservation, and sustainable tourism activities that create incentives to protect 
Nicaragua’s natural resource base. As part of the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative, Feed the Future, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will support 
the Government of Nicaragua to design and implement a country-led comprehensive food security 
strategy to reduce hunger and increase economic growth through market-led agricultural 
development. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. Government programs will further develop market-led 
agriculture and productive infrastructure and technology, promote trade and investment policies, 
increase private sector competitiveness, and promote environmentally sustainable economic 
activities. 

• Funding will increase competitiveness through market-led productivity, develop a more 
technically modern sector, and increase the efficiency of small- and medium-sized 
agricultural producers. USAID programs will develop key market linkages and value 
chains in a diversified set of farm products selected under the Feed the Future Presidential 
Initiative. 
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• Resources will help Nicaraguan small and medium enterprises to benefit from CAFTA-DR 
and other trade agreements by providing technical support for market analysis, improving 
business management, and strengthening compliance with export laws and standards. 

• With Feed the Future Presidential Initiative funds, USAID will support a country-led 
comprehensive food security strategy to reduce hunger and malnutrition, increase access to 
food, and promote economic growth through market-led agricultural development. 

• U.S. assistance will support conservation and sustainable economic activities to promote 
responsible economic growth with the private sector in some of the most biologically and 
ecologically important regions of the country. Climate change priorities will be advanced 
through activities in protected areas and forestry management in public and privately held 
lands. 


Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In July 2005, the Government of Nicaragua signed a compact with the Millennium Challenge 
Corporation (MCC) that aims to reduce poverty in the departments of Leon and Chinandega 
through sustainable economic growth. The compact addresses three areas identified as key 
barriers to growth: insecure property rights, underdeveloped transport infrastructure, and low 
levels of value-added economic activity. 

In June 2009, the MCC’s Board of Directors terminated a portion of the Nicaraguan MCC program 
in response to actions taken by the Nicaraguan Government during and after the 2008 municipal 
elections that were determined to be inconsistent with MCC’s eligibility criteria. This reduced the 
total investment, eliminating the property rights component and reducing road construction. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID used a standard set of monitoring 
and evaluation tools to assess performance, including a Performance Management Plan (PMP) and 
semi-annual portfolio and pipeline reviews. In FY 20 1 0, USAID also carried out an evaluation of 
the Consortium for Electoral and Political Process Strengthening (CEPPS) Program in Nicaragua 
(2005-10) to identify lessons learned, a mid-term assessment to evaluate best practices in assistance 
to Nicaraguan Civil Society, and an evaluation to measure the impact of Rule of Law programs 
from 1998-2009. 

Similarly, the U.S. Department of Defense monitors the performance of Nicaraguan military 
officers trained under IMET funding, specifically tracking their levels of participation in 
Nicaragua’s countemarcotics operations. 

The results of a major Interagency Development Needs Assessment in FY 2010 and an Atlantic 
Coast Assessment in early FY 201 1 will be used to design effective program activities and 
interventions and to develop a new development strategy for Nicaragua. 

Several evaluations, surveys, and assessments are planned for FY 2011 within the Investing in 
People, Governing Justly and Democratically, and Economic Growth Objectives. In addition, in 
FY 2011, USAID will update PMPs for each assistance Objective, and continue to hold portfolio 
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and pipeline reviews. The USAID Mission will also develop a standardized indicator database 
across all programs to improve the monitoring system. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: In FY 2010, 
USAID used the performance information generated from its standard monitoring and evaluation 
tools to design activities, given expected funding scenarios and current country conditions. 
Overall, USAID decided to continue the existing set of objectives and approaches, and to use a mix 
of ongoing and new activities to carry them out. 

USAID used the findings of the CEPPS program to focus on a longer-term strategy and to become 
more engaged at the local level, particularly through the new Democratic Leadership Development 
Program that targets young political party leaders. The evaluation of assistance to Nicaraguan 
civil society validated the work plan and identified ways for more follow-on training. For 
example, USAID will continue to strengthen institutional capacity through the Human and 
Institutional Capacity Development program. 

Finally, the evaluation of USAID Rulc-of-Law programs documented the impact of activities in 
Nicaragua and provided recommendations that the program shift away from activities in the foimal 
justice system. Accordingly, the portfolio is now more focused on good governance, political 
competition, and civil society. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: With FY 201 2 request levels, USAID expects to 
continue building the foundation for democracy - a long-term effort - with a cumulative increase in 
the number of young leaders trained and civil society organizations strengthened. Funding for the 
Feed the Future Presidential Initiative will have for a positive impact on indicators such as “poverty 
reduction, levels of malnutrition in terms of underweight and stunted children, and number of rural 
households benefiting directly from U.S. interventions.” 
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Panama 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The goal of United States assistance is to ensure Panama is a secure, prosperous, and democratic 
country that continues to work with the United States as a principal partner in Central America. 
Increased drug trafficking and organized criminal activity has rapidly escalated security problems 
that threaten to undermine Panamanian democratic institutions and economic prosperity. The 
United States will work in partnership with the Government of Panama to advance common 
interests in improving citizen safety and strengthening democratic and governance institutions. 
Through the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAlD)’s Centra! America Regional 
Program, USAID will support economic growth programs for Panama. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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(S in thousands) 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

Given its geographic proximity to South American cocaine- and heroin-producing countries, 
Panama is an important transshipment point for narcotics destined for the United States and other 
global markets. Panama's four major containerized seaports, the Pan-American Highway, weak 
border controls with Costa Rica and Colombia, an airport that serves as an international hub, 
numerous uncontrolled airfields, and relatively unguarded Atlantic and Pacific coastlines all 
facilitate drug movement. Smuggling of weapons and narcotics continues to proliferate, 
particularly along the Pacific coast of the Darien region near the Colombian border, the Azuero 
peninsula, and the sparsely populated Caribbean coastal areas. 

The growing flow of narcotics ha.s contributed to increasing crime, domestic drug abuse, and gang 
violence. U.S. countemarcotics assistance is directed at both supporting Panamanian interdiction 
efforts and improving the capacity of Panama’s security institutions to meet these growing threats. 
With strong United States support, Panama interdicted nearly 50 tons of cocaine in FY 2010. Law 
enforcement, justice, and citizen safety programs for Panama and other Central American countries 
will be supported through the Central America Regional Security Initiative, requested under the 
Western Hemisphere Regional Program. The U.S. Department of Defense (DoD) will continue its 
Humanitarian Civic Action program and the Humanitarian Assistance Programs. 
DoD-appropriated funds will support training missions to build capability within the Public Forces 
and provide operational support. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): U.S. assistance will be used to train and equip the National 
Frontier Service, provide spare parts for boats and communications equipment for maritime 
security forces, and procure vehicles for Panamanian Public Forces to enhance further Panama’s 
capability to control its borders and national territory against transnational crime. 
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international Military Education and Training OMET): U.S. assistance will support training and 
professional military education of the Panamanian Public Forces and civilian personnel involved in 
security related duties. 

Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Activities (NADRi: U.S. assistance will 
strengthen the capacity of the Panamanian Government to combat terrorist threats and secure its 
borders. Particular emphasis will be placed on enhancing the control of Panama’s borders with 
Colombia and Costa Rica, as well as the Pacific and Atlantic coastal zones and the country’s air and 
sea ports. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Post performed periodic reviews of equipment 
purchased with FMF through formal End-Use Monitoring to assess operational status and 
appropriate use. Proposed FMF budget planning targets are based on Panamanian requirements. 
Post has noted some areas of improved capacity in the Panamanian Public Forces resulting from 
FMF and other security cooperation funding. Post has also followed up with officials who have 
benefitted from IMET-funded training, and observed their career development and improved 
capacity in working real-world operations. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Panama’s 
interdiction of illicit traffic at sea and on land continues to improve consistently, based in large part 
on IMET and FMF funded training both in the United States and in Panama by way of mobile 
training teams deployed to Panama. The country team assesses the improvements in public force 
performance to be directly related in part to IMET and FMF funded training. A prominent recent 
example of this is the promotion and assignment as Aero-Naval Service Deputy Commander of a 
graduate of the Air Command and Staff College at the U.S. Air Force Air University. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FMF-fiinded spare parts for the Aero-Naval 
Service fleet, particularly the 82-foot patrol boats and interceptor boats, is expected to raise 
Panamanian maritime capability in the coming year. The continued training of officers is 
expected to reinforce ongoing reform efforts in the Acro-Naval Service, Panamanian National 
Police, and Frontier Service. These three organizations are critical to Panama’s efforts to combat 
illicit trafficking and organized crime, which represent a threat to Panama's stability. 
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Paraguay 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 


The United States will help Paraguay stem corruption and impunity, create jobs, increase social 
investment to reduce poverty, and lessen the impact of the operations of international criminal 
organizations in Paraguay. In support of these efforts, U.S. foreign assistance will promote the 
stability and security of Paraguay, strengthen democratic institutions and the rule of law, increase 
trade, and encourage a more efficient business environment. 
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Peace and Security 

The United States will work with Paraguayan authorities to target criminals and organizations and 
strengthen the Government of Paraguay (GOP)’s presence in areas where transnational crime 
flourishes - an issue that concerns both United States and Paraguayan national security. To 
achieve these objectives, U.S. assistance will support legal reforms and provide training and 
equipment to strengthen Paraguay’s capacity to investigate, capture, and prosecute criminals. 

U.S. programs will also strengthen Paraguay’s military as a democratic institution through the 
reorganization, modernization, and professionalization of key support, communications, and 
logistical forces, as well as specific units with direct operational responsibilities. These 
improvements will increase the capacity of the military to participate in peacekeeping operations 
and help protect its porous borders from drug trafficking and smuggling. 

Foreign Military Financing tFMF): U.S. assistance will support Paraguay’s expeditionary 
capacity through the provision of helicopter spare parts. The aircraft are used in a variety of 
military missions, including counterdrug and counterterrorism operations. In addition, funding 
will provide tactical vehicles and equipment to support riverine operations, including patrolling and 
interdiction of suspect vessels, as a means to control national territory. 
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International Military Education and Training (IMETl: U.S. assistance will emphasize education 
activities that further the professional development of the Paraguayan military. U.S. resourees 
will also provide technical and management training, language lab materials, and English language 
training. Training will build capacity to improve defense management planning, civilian 
oversight of the military, and respect for internationally recognized human rights. Civil-military 
dialogue will also be encouraged through these courses. The training will forge strong links with 
Paraguayan students, many of whom will likely occupy key leadership positions in the future. 

This is critical to the United States’ future success in maintaining influence in the Paraguayan 
military arena. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEV U.S. assistance will continue to 
enhance countemarcotics efforts and support GOP initiatives to disrupt criminal networks in 
Paraguay. The United States will also seek to engage other law enforcement authorities including 
the national police, judiciary, and prosecutors. U.S. resources will also be used to modernize 
Paraguay’s National Anti-Drug Secretariat (SENAD) and its regional offices; provide SENAD 
with operational support, equipment, and commodities; and support the newly reformed and 
GOP-backed Intellectual Property Rights Specialized Technical Unit, which investigates and 
confiscates contraband and pirated goods. U.S. assistance will continue to support increased 
SENAD operations by helping SENAD to utilize its regional offices fully, and taking advantage of 
the Drug Enforcement Administration’s large presence in country. Funds will continue to support 
new vehicle purchases to replace aging fleets, computer equipment, tactical operations equipment, 
surveillance and communication equipment, equipment to enhance narcotics investigations 
efficiency, and equipping and maintaining SENAD regional offices in Pozo Colorado (Chaco), 
Encarnacion, and Pedro Juan Caballero. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. assistance will help the GOP implement reforms in the areas of nilc of law, good governance, 
political competition and consensus-building, and civil society. This will include supporting the 
GOP in addressing civil service reform, intergovernmental relations, service delivery, and a 
government-wide management agenda. U.S. assistance will also contribute to strengthening civil 
society’s capacity as an independent monitor and supporter of the rule of law and good governance. 

Development Assistance (DA): In the area of rule of law and human rights, U.S. assistance will 
strengthen transparency in the judiciary by promoting the implementation of the judicial code of 
ethics and by improving Supreme Court management and administration. In addition, 

U.S. assistance will help increase the professionalization of judges and judicial staff. 
Anticorruptioii efforts will include strengthening internal investigative units and improving 
prosecutors’ capability to fight corruption. In the area of good governance, activities will promote 
the professionalization of the civil service corps and improved effectiveness in public service 
provision, as well as their transparency and accountability. U.S. assistance will also support the 
GOP’s efforts to implement government management reforms, including results-based budgeting 
and evaluation of government programs, so that public offices and ministries can better provide 
public serv'ices. Finally, in the area of civil society, activities will help organizations participate in 
and conduct oversight of democratic processes. These organizations will receive assistance in 
strengthening their internal structures to achieve sustainability and effectiveness better. 
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Economic Growth 

U.S. assistance will support the GOP in promoting economic growth, increasing income and 
employment, maintaining economic stability, and protecting the country’s natural resources. 

Since the economy remains predominantly rural and the rural poverty rate is high, U.S. assistance 
will continue to help small agricultural producers expand their production in a sustainable manner 
to meet market opportunities. These activities will also incorporate public and private partners to 
leverage upgrades in producer technologies and increase access to financial services. 

Development Assistance (DAI: U.S. assistance will promote the use of sustainable natural 
resource management practices that combine long-term economic profit with environmental 
stewardship. Programs will emphasize economically attractive alternative uses for forest 
products. U.S. assistance will also continue to support trade-based diversification, promote 
exports and domestic market access, and encourage private sector investment. Activities will 
improve the practices of small farmers and firms in rural value chains, linking them to the 
marketing, financing, and technology capabilities of larger producers and buyers. 

Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

The planned conclusion of the Millennium Challenge Corporation Threshold Program is October 
2011; however, conversations are underway for extension of selected components of the program. 
The Threshold Program works directly with government ministries, the national police, and the 
judiciary to strengthen government institutions, reduce corruption, and support the rule of law. 

The USAID Democracy and Governance (DG) program will complement the Threshold Program 
by strengthening the judicial ethics system, improving internal controls, and strengthening the 
disciplinary system - all activities that further judicial transparency and accountability. 
Furthermore, the USAID DG program will support the creation of investigative units in various 
ministries to implement the standardized model of internal controls that was rolled out in 12 
governmental institutions during the Threshold Program. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: In FY 2010, USAID conducted portfolio reviews for 
each of the four USAID program areas of DG, Health, Economic Growth (EG) and Environment, 
as well as the MCC Threshold Program. The portfolio reviews were used to supplement the 
ongoing monitoring of mission programs conducted by Mission personnel focusing on tracking 
costs and accomplishments. 

In addition to routine monitoring and evaluation, the USAID, EG, and Environment Office 
completed an evaluation for each program. The EG team conducted a final evaluation of the 
Paraguay Poverty Reduction Program, which concluded activities in March 2010. The 
Environment team completed an assessment of existing environmental programs and the 
environmental situation in Paraguay. 

At the end of FY 2010, the DG team concluded three projects and is currently conducting related 
evaluations. In FY 2009, the team conducted a comprehensive evaluation of the performance of 
past activities, which was used as the basis for the development of new programs and resource 
choices starting in FY 201 1 and continuing through FY 2013. 
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Use of Performance information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The portfolio 
reviews were used to examine strategic and operational issues and determine whether activities 
were leading to the expected results. No significant issues were identified during the portfolio 
review process. The review of DG programs underscored that, while significant governance 
challenges remain, continued support for key reforms in governance is leading to transformational 
change. Progress is being made and continuation of that support and related resources is merited. 

The findings and conclusions from FY 2010 evaluations are guiding current and future programs. 
The EG evaluation found that the project conh-ibuted significantly to increased sales, exports, 
employment, and other benefits. The EG team’s consistent monitoring of program activities has 
kept the project focused on achieving its long-term mandate and not just year-to-year targets. This 
is particularly relevant for women producers and economic opportunities for women. The EG 
team incoiporatcd lessons learned into the new EG program beginning in FY 2010. The 
environmental assessment indicated that legislation expiring in 2013 to control deforestation and 
biodiversity loss in eastern Paraguay is working, but rapid deforestation of the Chaco in western 
Paraguay is a large threat to that rich ecosystem. The EG and Environment Office used the 
findings and conclusions of the assessment in the design and budgeting for a new Natural 
Resources Management program, which is designed to identify, test, and promote economically 
attractive and sustainable uses for the forests. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID used the FY 2009 DG assessment and 
lessons learned from the MCC Threshold Program to define budget levels for future years. Over 
the next three years, the DG team expects to build on the foundation of reforms supported by tlic 
MCC Threshold Program and increase the ability of civil society organizations to influence the 
political process, make the judicial system more efficient and accountable, and improve service 
delivery in selected ministries. 

The EG sector expects to continue successes in leveraging program funds by partnering with the 
private sector through activities with the Development Credit Authority and the Global 
Development Alliance (GDA). In FY 2010, the program signed 14 GDAs with total direct 
leverage of $12.9 million, of which $2.21 million was provided in year 1 . 
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Peru 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Peru, a key United States partner in Latin America, is on the verge of a development breakthrough. 
Its success will be measured by the degree to which it consolidates democratic rule, invests in its 
people, combats narcotrafficking and terrorism, and reforms state institutions to improve public 
infrastructure and service delivery. Meaningful progress on these fronts will be necessary if Peru 
is to solidify past gains and advance to the next stage of development. Continued engagement by 
the United States and other partners is critical to this outcome. To help Peru address these 
challenges, the U.S. assistance will fund a broad portfolio of programs designed in close 
collaboration with the Government of Peru (GOP) and other stakeholders. 
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Peace and Security 

The United States supports the Peruvian Government’s efforts to strengthen the rule of law. 

U.S. assistance helps to stabilize peace and security through the promotion of the economic and 
social welfare of communities in areas affected by illicit activities. In the area of countemarcotics, 
the United States assists the GOP in implementing its three-pronged approach - eradication, 
interdiction, and alternative development - to build economic, political, and social stability in 
fragile areas affected by coca cultivation. The Peruvian Government’s comprehensive strategy 
has succeeded in substantially reducing illicit coca cultivation in the drug-producing heartland of 
the Upper Huallaga Valley (San Martin region). These gains must now be consolidated, and other 
regions must be incorporated into the licit economy to ensure a sustained impact. In addition to 
these priorities, the United States and Peru jointly face complex challenges from terrorist and 
organized criminal groups, including the still-active Shining Path. 

Development Assistance (DA): The United States’ alternative development program, consistent 
with the Peruvian Government strategy, invests in integrated development in over 700 
communities throughout Peru’s coca-growing valleys. Programs invest in licit crops, provide 
technical assistance for farmers, promote institution building, and support activities that increase 
the trust between the population and their local governments, including improving health and 
education services. From FY 2008 to FY 2010, programs supported over 28,000 families in the 
growth of new licit crops and increased the licit incomes of former coca growers by 47.8 percent. 
FY 2012 resources will be used to consolidate these gains as well as expand activities into more 
difficult coca-growing areas, specifically in the Ucayali region. The program will strategically 
graduate mature communities (mostly in the San Martin region) from the full assistance package 
and promote more public-private partnerships to attract private sector investment and strengthen 
key value chains. U.S. assistance will continue to focus on strengthening producer associations 
and public institutions that provide an economic buttress against narcotrafficking activities in San 
Martin. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF): U.S. programs will assist in the development of the Peruvian 
Government’s vision of a modem Pemvian military: one capable of increasing effective, visible, 
and competent state presence throughout the country, in order to minimize ungovemed areas in 
which transnational criminal organizations, terrorists, and insurgents can operate with impunity. 
U.S. programs will also support the development of a capable Pemvian military with dependable 
equipment. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): U.S. assistance will provide professional 
military education, resource management courses, and technical training that will help strengthen 
the Pemvian military’s ability to achieve strategic security objectives, adhere to civilian authority, 
and further strategic and tactical planning and execution capabilities, as well as improve 
interoperability with the United States’ military. U.S. programs will continue to focus on training 
junior Pemvian military members. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INGLE): U.S. programs will focus on 
increasing interdiction capabilities in production and transit regions, as well as eradicating illicit 
crops. U.S. assistance will also help the GOP improve anti-money-laundering efforts and reduce 
rising dmg use in Peru. 

In 2010, GOP forces eradicated 12,033 hectares of coca, interdictedB metric tons (MT) of cocaine 
paste and 16 MT of cocaine hydrochloride (HCl), and destroyed 18 HCl and 1,130 base 
laboratories. These achievements were made possible with assistance from the United States, the 
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primary donor country supporting coca eradication efforts in Peru. The United States also 
coordinates with international organizations such as the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States to assist the GOP improve its anti-money-laundering efforts. In FY 2012, 
eradication operations will begin out of Tingo Maria in the Huanuco Region to expand the 
successful San Martin model to other areas of cultivation. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

Peru will experience a new President, Cabinet, and Congress taking office in 2012, and new local 
and regional governments will be just one year into their terras. Thus, 20 1 2 will be an important 
year for government institutions and their leaders to deliver on promises of spreading economic 
growth, combating corruption, and addressing the underlying drivers of social conflict. With 
increasing citizen participation in politics through the election season, a unique opportunity to 
strengthen Peruvians’ support for democracy exists, provided that local institutions can deliver 
concrete results. Exclusion from decision-making and dissatisfaction with government 
performance, along with a lack of consensus on Peru’s development future, have contributed to a 
proliferation of social conflicts throughout the country, threatening Peru’s fragile environment, its 
trade-led growth model, and its long-term political stability. 

Development Assistance (DA): U.S. assistance will help advance Peru’s path toward fiscal and 
administrative decentralization, consistent with national development plans and key issues during 
the regional elections. Programs will build upon important advances in decentralization, such as 
increasing the percentage of the national budget under the discretion of local governments and 
promoting annual public budget hearings. As increasing responsibilities are transferred to the 
regional and municipal levels, U.S. assistance will continue to build local capacity to improve 
service delivery, open decision-making to public participation, and manage resources in a more 
transparent manner, 

U.S. efforts to bring government decision-making closer to citizens will also contribute to 
preventing and mitigating social conflicts that often stem from the lack of consultative processes, 
particularly related to resource management. To help alleviate existing conflicts, U.S. assistance 
will help convene local leaders, government institutions, and private-sector interests to seek 
practical and sustainable solutions to seemingly intractable issues. 

Investing in People 

U.S. assistance strengthens the OOP’s ability to increase the availability and quality of education 
services and improve prevention and control programs and services for HIV/AIDS. A key 
objective of U.S. assistance programs will be to decentralize fiscal management and service 
delivery. In health, a reduction in U.S. assistance will focus support to the GOP to implement 
sector reforms related to infectious diseases in key regions. In the area of education, 

U.S, assistance programs will work to ensure all Peruvians have access to quality basic education. 

Development Assistance (DAI: 

• Basic Education: U.S, assistance will support the GOP in implementing systemic reforms 
and capacity building in basic education, improving student learning outcomes, c.specially 
in disadvantaged areas. U.S. assistance will also help strengthen national policies to 
improve the quality of expenditures in public education. The United States coordinates 
these efforts in conjunction with Canadian and Spanish cooperation agencies. Education 
programs will build on past experiences that have demonstrated increased academic 
achievement among students in U.S. -assisted schools. Given that 201 1 is an electoral 
year in Peru, FY 2012 assistance will also focus on building consensus about ongoing 
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education policy and institutional reforms with new government officials. Technical 
assistance and training will be provided to strengthen the management and technical 
capacity of the GOP at the national, regional, and local levels to deliver quality education 
services efficiently and effectively. Efforts will include building capacity in education 
planning and implementation, employing evidence-based policy formulation and 
decision-making, improving teacher education and training standards, enhancing 
community and parent participation, increasing accountability and transparency, and 
building public-private partnerships to increase investment in basic education. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: 

• HIV/AIDS: Peru will receive funding to support the national HIV/AIDS strategy and the 
goals of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. This will include work to 
strengthen the overall health system for improved HIV/AIDS prevention, care, and 
treatment. 

Economic Growth 

In 2009, 34.8 percent of Peruvians lived in poverty, and 1 1 .5 percent lived in extreme poverty. 
This is an improvement from 2004 levels of 48.6 percent (poverty) and 17.1 percent (extreme 
poverty), and it is a significant reduction since 1991 when estimates were 57.4 percent (poverty) 
and 23 percent (extreme poverty). Therefore, Peru has already met the 2015 Millennium 
Development Goal of reducing extreme poverty by half With the Peru Trade Promotion 
Agreement (PTPA) in force since February 2009, U.S. assistance will focus on supporting the rule 
of law, broadening the benefits of international trade for all Peruvians, and revamping forest sector 
governance. 

Development Assistance (DA): Trade-led economic growth continues to be a key element of the 
Peruvian poverty-reduction strategy. U.S. programs support micro-, small-, and medium-sized 
enterprises (MSMEs) so that they might better compete in the formal economy and benefit from 
export opportunities created by international trade and the PTPA. An evaluation of the program in 
2008 showed that this economic model of linking producers to new, more lucrative markets led to 
significant reductions in poverty in the priority highland regions. The United States will continue 
supporting these programs in FY 2012, and will expand its coverage to regions in the Amazon. In 
addition, this program will promote adherence to labor rights among those MSMEs receiving 
assistance, and encourage them to employ people with disabilities. The United States will also 
support Peru’s Ministry of Labor to strengthen its labor inspection system by implementing a 
risk-based inspection program and improving the efficiency and effectiveness of labor dispute 
settling mechanisms. 

The United States will continue to support Peru in fully implementing its obligations in the PTPA’s 
Environment Annex on Forest Sector Governance, an important priority for both countries and 
consistent with the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s Global Climate Change 
Initiative. This effort will include assisting regional and local governments and indigenous groups 
to implement sustainable forest management systems, as well as ensuring meaningful public 
participation and transparency in environmental and forest sector decision-making. The program 
will strengthen the OOP’s chain-of-custody system for timber products, consistent with the new 
Peruvian forestry law and regulations. Activities will continue to focus on protecting wildlife and 
timber species listed under the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora. In addition, the program will continue to expand the capacity of indigenous 
groups in the Amazon basin to manage forests sustainably and conserve biodiversity. Proposed 
activities may also support a lower emissions development pathway for Peru. 
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Linkages with the Millennium Challenge Corporation 

In June 2008, the United States signed and administered a bilateral agreement with the GOP to 
implement Peru’s $35.6 million Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC) threshold program, 
designed to reduce corruption in public administration and improve nationwide immunization 
coverage. In 2010, MCC extended the threshold program until July 2011. In FY 2010, Peru 
moved from a Lower Middle Income Country to an Upper Middle Income Country, and will lose 
MCC eligibility when the threshold program extension ends. Support to the GOP immunization 
activities will conclude with the MCC Threshold Program, but resources are available for future 
anticorruption programming. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Perfonnance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID conducts quarterly financial reviews that, in 
addition to allowing discussion of financial issues such as pipeline and expenditure rates, also 
constitute the venue for making future budget allocations and programmatic decisions. 

Semiannual portfolio reviews assess performance, measure results against performance 
management plan targets, examine shortfalls against these targets, and consolidate 
decision-making based upon these assessments to adjust program implementation. 

In FY 2010, USAID completed 18 assessments, including evaluations and special studies, which 
served as inputs to program management and funire planning. The health, alternative 
development, and democracy programs conducted a scries of assessments that provided the basis 
for designing the follow-on activities. In FY 201 1, USAID will carry out nine evaluations that 
will directly influence programmatic and budget decisions. For example, an assessment on 
transparency and corruption in Peru will provide guidance regarding future technical assistance to 
the GOP to reduce corruption in the public sector. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Buditct and Programmatic Choices: The assessment of 
USAID/Peru’s family planning graduation plan provided insights for the design of the Mission’s 
new health promotion project; specifically the types of interventions that most effectively build 
local capacities to promote healthy behaviors. The evaluation of the alternative development 
programs informed both the design of a new activity and the decision to open the option period for 
the program’s main contract. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Peruvian success in the health sector, supported 
by decades of U.S. assistance, has provided the incentive for USAID to reduce its footprint in the 
sector. For this reason, the Agency has decided to reduce funding for health activities and focus 
on other priorities. Improved GOP health systems and other donors will fill the void left by a 
reduced USAID health program. Building on the success of USAID’s decentralization program, 
the FY 2012 Budget request for the “Governing Justly and Democratically” Objective will enable 
the decentralization program to increase the number of sub-national governments assisted. 
Likewise, as a result of the sustained high-performance of poverty reduction and environmental 
protection activities related to the PTPA, these programs will be replicated in new regions and seek 
new and innovative partnerships to further expand impact. 
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Suriname 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Government of Suriname has demonstrated a continued commitment to fighting narcotics 
trafficking, which remains the principal threat to the security of Suriname and the Caribbean. 
Suriname’s President has publicly committed the country to the fight against narcotrafficking, and 
with Ms support, Suriname’s former Minister of Justice and Police has been elected as Chairman of 
the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commission. U.S. foreign assistance to Suriname 
focuses on developing and strengthening the capacity of Suriname’s defense, law enforcement, and 
justice sector institutions to combat the growing threat of transnational crime, including illicit drugs 
and small arms trafficking. The Caribbean Basin Security Initiative will complement bilateral 
programs in Suriname and will provide additional assistance for law enforcement, citizen safety, 
and mle-of-law programs. 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance programs will promote the rule of law; provide training for prosecutors, police, and 
judges; improve information sharing between law enforcement agencies; provide non-lethal 
equipment to improve the capabilities and effectiveness of law enforcement and the military; and 
professionalize the military. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): This funding will assist the Suriname 
Defense Force (SDF) in developing and maintaining the capabilities necessary to carry out combat 
and humanitarian operations throughout the country, to guard against transnational threats, and to 
react to humanitarian disasters, SDF personnel will participate in IMET-funded courses to 
increase their professionalism, reliability, and confidence in combating terrorism, interdicting 
narcotics traffickers, and participating in regional and multinational peacekeeping operations. 

This program opens additional avenues for future cooperation with the SDF and the Ministry of 
Defense. 
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The Bahamas 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U nited States foreign assistance to The Bahamas supports the key goais of bolstering 
countemarcotics law enforcement, combating financial crime, and strengthening interdiction 
capacity. U.S. assistance will build upon cooperation with the Government of The Bahamas on 
security matters, law enforcement, and preserving stability, thereby promoting democracy, free 
trade, and economic prosperity. The Caribbean Basin Security Initiative will complement 
bilateral programs in the Bahamas and provide additional assistance for law enforcement, citizen 
safety, and rule-of-law programs. The Bahamas will also receive significant support to build 
partnerships that will provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the 
country while supporting orphans and vulnerable children. 
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Peace and Security 

U.S. assistance will support the professionalization of the Bahamian civilian and security forces 
by providing them with needed education and training. In doing so, these programs will 
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strengthen the Government of The Bahamas’ ability to improve the security of its citizens by 
enhancing its law enforcement and interdiction capabilities. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): These funds will be used to continue the 
process of professionalizing Bahamian security forces and civilian defense officials. Funds will 
be used for professional military education and the technical training required to support the Royal 
Bahamas Defense Force (RBDF)’s equipment sustainment program. 
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Trinidad and Tobago 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Trinidad and Tobago is considered a high-income country and a regional economic hub. Despite 
its relative wealth, Trinidad and Tobago suffers from high crime, significant poverty, and 
underdevelopment. U.S. assistance to Trinidad and Tobago focuses on monitoring and inhibiting 
transnational crime and enabling the security forces of the Government of Trinidad and Tobago to 
counter the growing national and transnational crime threat more efficiently. U.S. assistance aims 
to bolster the drug Interdiction and regional security capabilities of the Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago. This will be done in support of the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI), CBSl 
will complement bilateral programs in Trinidad and Tobago and will provide additional assistance 
for law enforcement, citizen safety, and rule-of-law programs. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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efficient, professional military and security forces dedicated to the rule of law, an increased level of 
accountability and interagency cooperation, and improved maritime safety and border security. 
Security assistance will enhance the ability of the Trinidad and Tobago Defense Force (TTDF) to 
secure its national territory, to develop its maritime interdiction capabilities, and to increase its 
capacity to conduct countcrnarcotics and counterterrorism operations. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): U. S. assistance will further the 
professional development and increase the technical capacity of the TTDF. Funding will support 
systemic infrastructure assessments and related training to enhance defense resource management, 
increase engineering capability, and further the development of interagency strategic planning of 
the TTDF. 
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Uruguay 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance encourages constructive Uruguayan engagement in international affairs, 
and improves Uruguay’s ability to combat terrorism and international crime, Uruguay is a 
significant contributor of peacekeeping troops around the world, and often serves as a consensus 
builder and mediator in international contexts. U.S. foreign assistance to Uruguay strengthens and 
maintains the Uruguayan military’s peacekeeping and disaster response capabilities. Assistance 
also leads to increased cooperation in law enforcement and the fight against terrorism and illegal 
trafficking of persons, materials, and drugs. 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

The United States will promote Uruguay’s ability to work with United States and international 
forces for peacekeeping, countcrnarcotics, and national security operations through training and 
education programs and the provision of equipment. Increased international cniise ship and 
merchant traffic in Uruguay’s territorial waters makes the area more susceptible to at-sca disasters, 
necessitating improved scarch-and-rcscue capacity. Improved equipment is also needed to 
enhance the participation of Uruguayan forces in peacekeeping operations abroad. U.S. funding 
will also .support defense modernization through the provision of professional development 
training for mid-to-senior grade officers, soldiers, and government officials. 

Foreign Military Financing fFMF): These funds will provide much-needed upgrades to the 
Uruguayan military’s search-and-rescue equipment, thereby bolstering its peacekeeping abilities 
and its domestic counternarcotics operations. Funding will support critically needed 
modernization and maintenance of U.S. -provided and other equipment to enable Uruguay to 
produce and maintain a force capable of supporting U.S. policies and objectives. Specifically, 
FMF funds will be used to purchase Zodiac Boats, C-130 H deployable life rafts, and logistical 
support and spare parts for tactical vehicles. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET): Assistance will allow Uruguayan 
mid-to-senior grade officers and government officials to participate in professional development, 
technical, and management training courses. The training is intended to improve Uruguay’s 
interoperability with United States and international forces in order to participate in peacekeeping, 
humanitarian, and other multinational operations. In FY 2012, the focus will be on professional 
military education, which in the past has significantly strengthened bilateral ties between Uruguay 
and the United States. Former participants in professional military education are currently serving 
at commanding posts, and their previous experience and training with the U.S. military has led 
them to increase Uruguayan military participation in U.S. -sponsored courses and operations, in 
turn strengthening the bilateral relationship. As a regional leader in peacekeeping operations, 
Uruguayan forces have used their knowledge to train other Latin American militaries in this 
subject, thereby multiplying the investment in training. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement flNCLFd: Drug trafficking in Uruguay 
continues and the presence of international traffickers is reportedly increasing, despite concerted 
and consistent government efforts to combat these trends. Despite achievements such as the 
two-metric-ton seizure in October 2009 and the arrest of a Colombian trafficker in April 2010, 
Uruguay will depend on international training and support until it can modernize its law 
enforcement and judicial sy, stems. Modest program support will be key to ensuring continued 
commitment by Uruguay’s new government. Bilateral relations on countcrnarcotics and money 
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laundering have been excellent over the past two years, and U.S. funds have permitted significant 
advances in investigation technology. These funds will purchase updated information technology 
equipment to improve the national drug police’s analytical abilities and allow for major progress in 
prosecutions and asset forfeiture. In addition to bolstering the law enforcement efforts, FY 2012 
funding will support ongoing demand reduction programs to identify high-risk populations and 
better serve them. 
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Venezuela 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

United States assistance to Venezuela supports civil society efforts to promote human rights and 
protect democratic space. 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

The Venezuela program will work with civil society to enhance access to information and 
encourage peaceful debate on key issues, provide support to democratic institutions, and promote 
citizen participation and democratic leadership. 
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Economic Support Funds (ESF'I: U.S. programs are broadly inclusive, and seek to support public 
participation in the democratic process. U.S. assistance will promote human rights and basic 
democratic values by providing training and facilitating dialogue and public debate on key issues. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The management of the V enezuela program was moved 
from the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) Office of Transition Initiatives 
(OTI) to USAID’s Latin America and Caribbean Bureau (LAC) onDccember 31, 2010. LAC will 
continue to conduct routine assessments to evaluate programmatic and financial performance. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID/OTI 
conducted regular performance reviews during the course of its management, including one in 
FY 2010. The goal of the review was to examine progress since the last review in 2007, and to 
inform out-year plans for the Venezuela program. In addition, OTI regularly monitored the grant 
activities of implementing partners in order to inform decision-making. USAID/LAC will 
continue periodic program performance reviews in its management of the program. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: USAID and LAC conducts regular strategy 
reviews that include an analysis of performance to date, a review of the strengths and capacities of 
existing implementing partners, identification of options, and selection of a viable program strategy 
that supports U.S. foreign policy and furthers the program goals. The FY 2012 Budget request is 
directly tied to this program performance process. 
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Barbados and Eastern Caribbean 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Eastern Caribbean encompasses a wide swath of the vulnerable “third border” of the 
United States, and in addition to Barbados, includes the six independent countries of the 
Organization of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS): Antigua and Barbuda, Dominica, Grenada, St. 
Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent and the Grenadines. The United States and the 
countries of the Eastern Caribbean have a shared commitment to democracy and the rule of law, as 
well as common interests in combating drug trafficking, crime, and terrorism, and promoting 
economic prosperity, free trade, and energy security. The United States has sought to re-energize 
its partnership with the countries of the Eastern Caribbean to meet three critical priorities facing the 
region: promoting equitable social and economic opportunity, ensuring the health and safety of all 
citizens, and strengthening institutions of democratic governance, respect for human rights, and 
accountability. 
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of which: Objective 6 




6. 1 Program Design and Learning 

200 

* 

102 

6,2 Administration and Oversight 

2,423 

* 

1,264 


Peace and Security 

The closely related goals of combating international crime and drags and bolstering 
counterterrorism efforts require sustained engagement with the seven countries and ten territories 
whose porous borders directly affect U.S. national security. Ineffective border control threatens 
U.S. border security because they can be exploited by persons with terrorist, narcotrafficking, and 
other criminal ties. Criminal activity on the islands has blossomed, fueled in large part by the drug 
trade. The twin challenges of narcotics trafficking and money laundering pose vital challenges to 
the stability and prosperity of countries in the region. Experience aroimd the world has shown that 
terrorist financing and logistics often parallel or use existing criminal and narcotrafficking 
infrastructure. The United States will continue to focus its assistance on enhancing the region’s 
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capacity to dismpt and deter narcotics trafficking, terrorism financing, money laundering 
operations, and other financial crimes. In addition, U.S. assistance will contribute to 
strengthening judicial and legislative mechanisms that improve law enforcement capability through 
technical assistance, provision of equipment, training programs, small grants, and infrastructure 
improvements, primarily through the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI). 

International Military Education and Training (IMETI: U.S. assistance in this sector supports 
professional military education and training. Future leaders of foreign defense and police forces 
receive training in United States values, regard for human rights, democratic institutions, and a 
professional military under civilian control by attending IMET-sponsored courses and programs in 
the United States. Most training is offered through the U.S. Coast Guard training facilities 
directly supporting the maritime forces of each nation. 

Investing in People 

The Eastern Caribbean countries have vulnerable economics that arc heavily dependent on a few 
sectors, including tourism, agriculture, and financial services. These fragile economies are 
increasingly threatened by rising unemployment, reduced incomes, high incidence of HIV/AIDS, 
and escalating crime, particularly among at-risk youth. The United States will support programs 
under this objective to address the HIV/AIDS pandemic, and target select communities to address 
issues of poverty, neglect, health, at-risk youth, and economic empowerment. 

Development Assistance (DAI: Unemployment, low income, and crime, particularly among 
vulnerable youth, threaten the economies of the Eastern Caribbean nations. Each country’s 
relatively high GDP per capita ratio masks the underlying poverty and indigence that threaten the 
region’s social fabric and stability. The United States, working in partnership with civil society 
groups, will seek to improve the economic well-being of at-risk youth and marginalized citizens in 
select communities. Programs will also address HIV/AIDS issues at the community level, help 
reduce gender-based violence, and promote gender equality. These communities will also benefit 
from initiatives under other U.S. programs, including skills training for at-risk youth, capacity 
building for training institutions, economic empowerment for microenterprises, and 
climate-change adaptation measures. 

Global Health and Child Survival (OHCSI - State and GHCS - USAID: 

• HIV/AIDS: In the Caribbean region, HIV/AIDS remains one of the leading causes of 
death among persons aged 25 to 44 years old. U.S. assistance is critical to combating the 
disease, as the Eastern Caribbean nations lack adequate rc.sourccs, and other bilateral 
donors have reduced support. 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR): The 
Barbados and the Eastern Caribbean Program will receive significant support to build 
partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the 
country and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Under PEPFAR II, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) will manage 
activities under the United States-Caribbean Regional HIV/AIDS Partnership Framework. The 
Partnership Framework will strengthen national and regional efforts to address HIV/AIDS issues 
through critical support to key institutions and authorities. Programs will also seek to address 
vulnerabilities within Caribbean countries through focused technical assistance, mentoring, and 
capacity building of persons and health systems. This package of assistance to 12 Caribbean 
governments and 2 regional entities has become a model of multi-partner technical support. 
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USAID/Barbados and Eastern Caribbean will also manage FY 2012 funding for the HIV/AIDS 
program in Guyana. 

Economic Growth 

The United States is shifting the focus of its economic growth program in Barbados and the Eastern 
Caribbean from private sector growth initiatives toward an urgent problem facing Caribbean youth: 
their readiness to enter the formal economy. U.S. assistance will support youth workforce 
development and entrepreneurship activities in all six OECS countries. The U.S. climate change 
program will support regional and country-level adaptation measures, also under the Economic 
Growth Objective. 

Development Assistance (DAh U.S. assistance programs will empower youth to enter the job 
market or create their own sustainable businesses, thereby contributing to economic growth and 
regional security. These outcomes will be accomplished through workforce development and 
entrepreneurship activities, such as training in basic literacy, numeracy, technical, vocational, and 
life skills, as well as hands-on business and financial literacy programs. Activities will be 
developed in partnership with country representatives and consistent with national strategies and 
market assessments. The United States will also help strengthen the capability of regional 
institutions and regional and national programs to boost the economic well-being of youth. 
Programs will include curriculum support at all educational levels, efforts to streamline or 
harmonize regional qualifications, and the incorporation of the private sector into the process. 
CBSI resources will complement USAID’s youth program, enabling expanded programming in the 
OECS countries and new initiatives in Trinidad and Tobago and Suriname. The CBSI’s Regional 
Youth Development and Crime Prevention Program supports cross-sectoral youth programs with a 
focus on basic education, entrepreneurship, and civic participation for at-risk youth, as well as 
juvenile justice systems. 

The United States will also foster climate change initiatives through a two-pronged approach, 
supporting regional- and country-level initiatives consistent with national adaptation strategies. 
The program will include support for improving the regulatory environment, site-specific 
activities, building public awareness and education on climate variability and adaptation to 
changes, and improved data systems for improved decision making in the public sector and civil 
society. The program will support initiatives in the critical areas of freshwater resilience and 
coastal and marine management. 

Performance Information In the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: IMET armual reviews revealed that many nations did 
not have a retention clause for students who attend IMET courses. The Mission discovered that, in 
several cases, members would go to a highly technical school in the United States and then leave 
the force to be employed by a civilian agency shortly after returning, defeating the purpose of the 
IMET program. Although mandatory retention clauses are not permitted, recommendations from 
the review encouraged the use of retention clauses for the benefit of local forces. Several 
countries have enacted retention clauses of various durations. 

An FY 2010 evaluation of the biodiversity program “Protecting the Eastern Caribbean Region’s 
Biodiversity” significantly influenced components of USAID’s climate change programming. 

The evaluation found that successful environment programs require broad-based support from 
stakeholders to ensure lasting benefits. While project implementation was generally satisfactory, 
there were cases in two countries where stakeholders did not take ownership due to limited 
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awareness of site-specific initiatives. In other instances, public awareness on the ecological, 
social, and economic significance of biological diversity increased, although awareness of specific 
outputs was relatively low. The evaluation also found that communities could have bonefitted 
more from the program if greater levels of training were provided for local stakeholders. In 
addition, the study showed that differences in the designated level of persons tasked with program 
ownership in each country resulted in delays in program implementation. As a result of these 
findings, programmatic adjustments will include a comprehensive public awareness and education 
program, strengthening of local capacity to implement programs, and identification of clearly 
defined government channels to ensure congruence with national policy and broad support from the 
government. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Under the MET 
program, member countries that enacted retention clauses for limited duration will now receive 
increased funding in the future. As a result of the biodiversity evaluation, USAID will seek to 
provide a sufficient mix of resources to increase public awareness at the community level and with 
relevant stakeholders; build capacity at the public, private, and community levels; and ensure that 
the point of contact resides at the level of the Permanent Secretary in each country. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: The allocation of funds under the new climate 
change programming was influenced by the FY 2010 evaluation. Resources have been assigned 
to raise public awareness and education on climate change. For quick, broad impact, resources 
will be used to increase the capacity of critical institutions involved in training implementation, as 
well as to improve data collection and dissemination of climate change information. This will be 
supported by training for key decision makers, including government officials and stakeholders in 
the tourism and agriculture sector. At the same time, a comprehensive public awareness and 
education program will be pursued in the eastern Caribbean to promote climate-change adaptation 
measures among the region’s citizenry. This approach would complement the site-specific 
activities that will have a longer time horizon for results. 
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State Western Hemisphere Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

U.S. assistance for the Western Hemisphere takes a comprehensive approach to fostering greater 
economic opportunity and social equity; countering rising threats to the safety of the hemisphere’s 
citizens; supporting effective, democratic governance and robust institutions; and promoting clean 
energy security and mitigating the effects of global climate change. The State Western 
Hemisphere Regional request includes funding for key hemispheric initiatives that respond to 
critical citizen safety challenges and take advantage of the region’s strengths and emerging 
economic opportunities for the United States. 

Central American Regional Security Initiative fCARSH: CARSI addresses the severe and 
worsening threats facing Central America from drug trafficking, organized crime, and gangs - 
producing some of the highest per capita murder rates in the world - by fostering improved citizen 
safety through a comprehensive and integrated strategy that brings together law enforcement and 
crime prevention best practices. It builds upon existing strategies and programs, both on a 
bilateral and regional basis, and is designed to help partner nations stem the flow of narcotics, arms, 
weapons, and bulk cash generated by illicit drug sales, confront gangs and criminal organizations, 
strengthen law enforcement and justice sector institutions, and improve social and economic 
opportunities for at-risk populations. CARSI, in coordination with the Merida Initiative in Mexico 
and Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSl), and leveraging the work of other donors in the 
region, aims to strengthen and integrate security efforts from the U.S. southwest border to Panama, 
including the littoral waters of the Caribbean. The desired end-state of CARSI is to produce a 
safer and more secure region in whieh criminal organizations no longer wield the power to 
destabilize governments or threaten national and regional security, as well as to prevent the entry 
and spread of illicit drugs, violence, and transnational threats to countries throughout the region and 
to the United States. 

Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSH: Transnational crime and illicit trafficking in drugs 
also continues to have an increasingly destabilizing effect on Caribbean countries. Well-funded 
transnational criminal elements take advantage of weak national and regional security systems and 
porous maritime and land borders throughout the Caribbean. CBSl is the outcome of President 
Obama’s commitment to a security partnership with the Caribbean from the 2009 Summit of the 
Americas. CBSl complements other citizen safety initiatives in the hemisphere and other bilateral 
assistance programs. CBSl aims to increase citizen safety by working collaboratively with host 
nations and all stakeholders to substantially reduce illicit trafficking, increase public safety and 
security, and promote social justice. In FY 201 1, CBSl funding was requested as a standalone 
program, and in FY 2012, CBSl funding has been reincorporated into the State Western 
Hemisphere Regional request, reflecting its status as a multi-country, regional initiative. 

Energy and Climate Partnership of the Americas (ECPAI: The Western Hemisphere is critical to 
U.S. energy security and home to much of the world’s biodiversity; all governments in the 
hemisphere agree on the need to advance a clean and secure energy future and cooperation on 
climate change. Launched by President Obama at the April 2009 Summit of the Americas, ECPA 
is a whole-of-U.S.-Govenunent approach that works with partner countries to help deepen 
collaboration in the Americas on energy security and climate change. Since ECPA’s launch, more 
than 25 ECPA efforts are underway, some led and supported by the United States and others led 
and supported by other Western Hemisphere governments and civil society- Requested FY 20 1 2 
Global Climate Change Initiative funding will continue to support ECPA implementation related to 
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clean energy, energy efficiency, cross-border trade in electricity, sustainable land use and forestry, 
and climate change adaptation, which leverages resources from the multilateral development 
banks, private sector, and other governments in the hemisphere. 

Pathways to Prosperity in the Americas: Seizing opportunities to bolster economic prosperity and 
greater inclusion in the Americas are key elements in achieving the full potential of the hemisphere. 
The Pathways initiative promotes economic growth and opportunity, particularly for historically 
marginalized groups such as indigenous peoples, women, and Afro-descendents. Programs will 
support implementation of U.S. economic policy toward the hemisphere, including specific 
commitments made by the Secretary of State in March 201 0, to promote small business 
development, financial reform, environmental cooperation, entrepreneurial development, and 
customs modernization. Pathways to Prosperity will continue to focus on building adequate 
institutional mechanisms to ensure that the benefits of trade arc shared amongst different segments 
of the population. 

Social Protection: Since Secretary Clinton launched the Inter-American Social Protection 
Network (lASPN) in September 2009 as a response to the commitment of the region’s governments 
at the 2009 Summit of the Americas, governments, civil society, and the private sector have made 
tangible strides in exchanging best practices and cooperating on technical assistance for improving 
social protection in the region. Funding will continue to foster such partnerships as the lASPN in 
support of a cooperative regional agenda for greater social justice. 
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Peace and Security 

Under CARSI, INCLE funds will support programming to weaken the structure and diminish the 
influence and violence of drug cartels, gangs, arms traffickers, and other transnational criminal 
organizations operating in the region. INCLE programming will seek to build host-nation security 
and rule-of-law institutional capacity that enables governments to exercise control over territory, 
borders, and ports; reduce the prevalence and impact of crime and violence throughout the region; 
deter the corrosive influence of criminal elements and corruption; foster regional cooperation and 
operations; and create enhanced levels of citizen safety that will provide space for expanded 
economic and social opportunities. Under CBSI, requested FMF, INCLE, ESF, and NADR funds 
will support efforts to deepen regional security cooperation and strengthen national capacity to 
combat rising transnational and related domestic crime, violence, and national security threats. 
Assistance will improve the capacity of domestic and regional law enforcement and defense 
institutions, including the Regional Security System and CARICOM Implementation Agency for 
Crime and Security. Hemisphere-wide NADR funds will support efforts to combat terrorism and 
support nonproliferation. 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFL 

• CBSI; U.S. assistance wilt support stabilization operations and security sector reform. 
Resources will primarily focus on maritime security, given the region’s geography and the 
importance of transnational crime, especially smuggling, as a key threat throughout the 
Caribbean. Countries and regional institutions, participating under a regional security 
strategy, will receive assistance to strengthen capability to execute maritime security 
operations, maintain regional domain awareness, and conduct training and maintenance. 
U.S. assistance will specifically help partners enhance their patrolling and interdiction 
capability; gather, analyze, and share information to increase domain awareness; and 
strengthen unified training and maintenance capabilities throughout the region. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement fINCLEI: 

• CARSI: Through CARSI, U.S. assistance will continue to support governments in their 
efforts to counter rising rates of violent crime and the corrosive impact of narcotics and 
arms trafficking, gangs, and organized crime on citizen safety in Central America. 

CARSI programs address the significant systemic capacity and equipment deficits that 
plague government law-enforcement agencies across the region. Among other programs, 
investments in programs such as maritime and land interdiction, vetted and special 
investigative units, asset forfeiture, money laundering and firearms interdiction assistance, 
transnational anti-gang units, and support for border security enhancements will serve to 
build host-nation capacity thereby bolstering the attempts of Central American 
governments to provide enhanced levels of citizen safety, and corresponding levels of 
economic and social opportunities to their citizens. 

• CBSI: U.S. assistance will develop integrated, region-wide approaches to combat illicit 
trafficking in drugs, weapons, people, and money. Resources will provide basic and 
advanced equipment, logistics support for operations, and capacity-building training to 
strengthen government law-enforcement agencies throughout the region. The 

United States will also support programs to increase the proficiency of corrections 
personnel and improve border and port security operations. Assistance will promote 
shared use of law enforcement information and intelligence, improve the tracking of illicit 
firearms, and provide other support. 
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Nonproliferation. Antiterrorism. Demining, and Related Programs (NADR'I: 

• CBSI: These antiterrorism assistance funds will focus on countering terrorism by 
continuing the establishment of computer investigations and computer forensics 
capabilities, continuing to increase regional capacity to prevent transit of terrorists and 
other criminals across international borders, preventing terrorists from establishing safe 
havens and bases of operations, and continuing the development of regional training 
infrastructures. 

• Hemisphere-wide: These funds will support antiterrorism assistance, counterterrorism 
finance, export control and border security, and terrorist interdiction efforts. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

CARSI programming will support host-nation efforts to re-establish effective state presence in 
areas at risk by supporting and fostering municipal and community-based crime prevention plans, 
policy fonuulation on prevention and juvenile justice reform, community policing and crime 
prediction tools, economic and social alternatives for at-risk youth, and workforce development 
and vocational training to break the cycle of poverty that yields a steady stream of recruits for 
gangs, traffickers, and organized crime throughout the region. CARS! resources will also be used 
to engage with the private sector through partnership agreements and corporate social 
responsibility efforts that support prevention initiatives. Under CBSI, U.S. assistance will support 
efforts to expand and build capacity within governments’ justice sectors to investigate and manage 
prosecutions adequately and build effective oversight mechanisms to combat corruption of 
government officials. U.S, resources will also support programs in juvenile justice reforms and 
community-based policing. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFl: 

• CARSI: Programs will support a range of rule-of-law and governance programs that 
support municipal and community-based crime prevention strategies, economic and social 
development efforts, community policing and crime prediction tools, social service 
delivery for at-risk youth, and a range of good governance activities in low-income areas, 
including urban and rural communities that are vulnerable to drug-trafficking, gangs, and 
organized crime. More broadly, these funds will be used to strengthen the overall 
coordination of local stakeholders working on crime prevention, support to justice systems 
in Central America to reform and implement criminal procedure codes, build regional 
coordination on crime prevention and citizen safety strategics, and promote economic and 
social development to effectively target the root causes and risk factors leading youth into 
gangs and drug trafficking in the region. Funds will also be used to improve coordination 
at the regional level and assist in the formulation of policies on prevention and juvenile 
justice. 

• CBSI: Funding will support the more effective administration of the nile of law in the 
Caribbean. Assistance will build the institutional capacity of juvenile justice institutions 
and improve legal frameworks and praclices, enhance regional anticorruption efforts, and 
support community policing programs. Juvenile justice programming will focus on early 
intervention programs for at-risk youth, alternative sentencing, and rehabilitation, 
complementing other CBS! programs focused on fostering greater educational, social, and 
economic opportunity for at-risk youth. Anticorruption technical assistance will build 
host-nation capacity to operate and administer services and functions more effectively. 
Community policing programs will facilitate partnerships between police and their 
communities to reduce crime. U.S. assistance will also support rigorous monitoring and 
evaluation of CBSI programs to enhance effectiveness. 
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International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement ONCLE): 

• CARSI; Funds will continue to sustain vital rule-of-law capacity assistance programs to 
enable the countries of Central America to investigate, prosecute, and incarcerate criminals 
and dismantle criminal organizations effectively. Programs will focus on the training of 
police investigators, prosecutors, judges, and prison officials to provide them with the 
skills and competencies needed to counter the increasingly sophisticated and transnational 
nature of crimes being committed in the region, while building trust and cooperation 
among the elements through joint trainings and workshops. Funds will also provide 
community policing training and support to model precincts, improved prison management 
mentoring and support, police-academy curriculum development and police reform, and 
other support. 

• CBSI: Assistance will complement ESF-funded programs to strengthen the institutional 
capacity, independence, transparency, and accountability of the justice sector. Funds will 
also support educational and training programs for justice sector entities, including police, 
prosecutors, and judges. Among other efforts, funds will additionally improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of judicial administrative systems and support the 
development of investigative and judicial efforts to prosecute criminals. 

Investing in People 

U.S, assistance will support CBSI efforts to reduce crime and violence in the Caribbean by 
increasing the skills and educational opportunities for populations vulnerable to recruitment by 
criminal organizations, as well as fostering community and law enforcement cooperation. 
Programs will provide alternatives for at-risk youth, such as formal and informal education 
initiatives, and training and employment opportunities. Secondly, Investing in People funds will 
support hemisphere-wide social protection efforts stemming from the April 2009 Summit of the 
Americas. 

Economic Support Fund (ESFl: 

• CBSI - Basic Education: U.S, assistance will support educational programming for 
vulnerable populations, especially at-risk-youth. Assistance will support specific 
educational and prevention programs to steer youth away from crime, gangs, and other 
associated behavior through vocational training, rehabilitation, and professional 
development programs. Funds will focus on improving basic literacy and numeracy, 
supporting the reintegration of youth back into a formal school setting, and providing 
remedial education for young adults. The education programs will complement the 
workforce development and youth entrepreneurship programs. 

• Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations: Through the 
Summit of the Americas process, U.S. assistance enables multilateral cooperation among 
partners in the region to reduce social inequality, prevent disease, and improve education. 
Human development efforts were a key focus of the 2009 Summit, and will feature 
prominently in the 2012 Summit. Toward that end, U.S. assistance will continue to 
bolster programs in the region that promote social inclusion, strengthen social safety nets, 
provide alternatives to violence for youth, and contribute to improved quality of and access 
to critical social services, healthcare, and education for the most poor and vulnerable 
citizens. Through partnerships like the Inter-American Social Protection Network, 

U.S. assistance will improve institutional and multilateral collaboration to share best 
practices and synthesize effective programs in the region. 
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Economic Growth 

U.S. resources will support CBSI efforts to dissuade potential recruits for criminal groups by 
offering education and related workplace skills to vulnerable populations. This will enable youth 
to enter the job market successfully or create their own sustainable businesses, thereby contributing 
to economic growth and regional security. Secondly, funds wilt support programming 
complementing the Pathways to Prosperity in the Americas initiative and the Energy and Climate 
Partnership of the Americas (ECPA) to further regional integration of open economies and global 
climate change issues. 

Economic Support Fund (ESF): 

• CBSI: Programs will provide at-risk youth and other vulnerable populations 
opportunities for economic advancement and, as a result, an alternative to crime. 

U.S. assistance will support workforce development programs that will facilitate 
school-to-work transition, train youth in entrepreneurship, and increase youth access to 
microfinance. 

• ECPA: These Global Climate Change Initiative funds will support all three initiative 
pillars: clean energy, sustainable landscapes, and adaptation. In particular, funds will 
support regional energy cooperation on issues surrounding energy efficiency, renewable 
energy, cleaner fossil fuels, energy infrastructure, and energy poverty. ECPA funds will 
also support regional climate change cooperation on issues related to sustainable land use 
and forestry and adaptation. U.S. assistance will continue to leverage voluntary initiatives 
by the region’s governments and civil society on energy and climate, sharing of best 
practices within the region, and promotion of clean energy technology cooperation. 
Funding will also advance public policies that help partners transition to a low carbon 
economy that will reduce emissions, increase access to clean energy, and implement 
sustainable development pathways that allow countries to plan for and adapt to the impacts 
of climate change in the region. 

• Pathways to Prosperity in the Americas: Funds will support the four specific pillars of 
this initiative - empowering small business, facilitating trade, building a modem 
workforce, and improving cooperation on labor and environmental issues - to promote 
inclusive economic growth and social inclusion throughout the hemisphere in a 
collaborative, shared manner. Funds will support small business development, financial 
inclusion, trade infrastructure modernization, improving workforce education and 
development, public participation in environmental decision-making, and green 
production practices - all to facilitate sustainable economic growth. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: Performance monitoring and program evaluation 
components have significantly informed the State Western Hemisphere’s development, design, and 
implementation. Monitoring and evaluation efforts are tailored to specific programs and 
initiatives as appropriate. Both CARSI and CBSI include a regular reporting and monitoring 
component. Caribbean posts provide Washington with quarterly wholc-of-govemment reporting 
on implementation, while CARSI countries provide monthly reports. For CARSI, justice sector, 
border control, and firearms assessments to evaluate host nation capabilities initiated in FY 2009 
were continued in FY 2010. The initial findings of these assessments are being used to tailor 
U.S. assistance programs to achieve the best possible impacts. In coordination with Caribbean 
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partners, the United States has developed strategic goals for CBSl, a framework for engagement, 
and a draft plan of action. A technical review process is underway to form four technical working 
groups in coordination with the Caribbean Community’s Implementation Agency for Crime and 
Security to evaluate and coordinate program implementation. These meetings will inform an 
annual, high-level dialogue to review progress and determine future fiscal year programming 
priorities. The first of these meetings was held in May 2010, and the second is scheduled to occur 
in May 2011. Additionally, a CBSI interagency Performance Management Plan, composed of 
mutually agreed upon goals, objectives, and targets, was developed for CBSI to build on the 
strategic framework established with Caribbean partner nations. 

Inter-govemmental activities and regional partnerships formed in support of the lASPN are 
monitored by the international institutions of the Joint Summit Working Group and partner 
governments. Civil society groups also play a significant role in reporting at technical meetings of 
the lASPN, and the results of intergovernmental projects are reported on in regional meetings and 
on the lASPN website. For ECPA, the Department of State continues to support a clearinghouse 
and information-sharing and dissemination role for the Organization of American States to help 
ensure success and coordination of efforts throughout the region, including those supported by 
other governments. For monitoring and evaluation of State-funded ECPA programs, WHA 
receives quarterly reports from partners, holds regular calls and meetings to monitor progress, and 
conducts site visits to evaluate activities. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: Throughout 
FY 2010, following comprehensive assessments of the key threats to citizen safety and CARSI 
activities to date by each Mission’s Country Team, a review of CARSI programming 
implementation to date was completed. Five specific program foci were reaffirmed or established: 
create safer streets for the citizens; disrupt the movement of criminals and contraband within and 
between the nations of Central America; support the development of strong, capable, and 
accountable governments; re-establish effective state presence and security in communities at risk; 
and foster enhanced levels of security and rule-of-law coordination and cooperation between 
Central American governments th^selves. For CBSI, programs are still in the initial stages of 
implementation (FY 2010 funding) but activities address three key areas of current greatest need 
and potential for successful United States-Caribbean cooperation: reductions in illicit trafficking, 
greater public safety and security, and social justice. In FY 2012, the CBSI request for FMF 
addresses identified requirements for improving maritime control in the Caribbean. In assessing 
the performance of social protection programs, the Department employs existing U.S. methods for 
evaluation of govemment-to-govemment and multilateral relationships, given the strong regional 
cooperation components of social protection programming. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: For Central America, requested CARSI funding 
represents minimum levels needed to continue to counter increasing threats to regional security and 
stability and bolster weak law-enforcement and justice-sector institutions. It is evident that 
Central American governments have limited funds to contribute to citizen safety, and must do more 
with their own resources; the private sector must also be pressed to invest more aggressively in 
citizen safety and crime prevention initiatives. As CARSI program implementation continues to 
gain traction, full funding for FY 2012 is vital to sustain partnerships established thus far and meet 
Central America’s citizen safety challenges. However, these resources must be complemented by 
and coordinated with an array of other actors - host nations, international organizations, 
third-country donors, and the private sector, among others - as U.S. resources alone are insufficient 
to meet the institutional and political challenges in Central America. 
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For CBSI, the FY 2012 request is based on the previously mentioned Caribbean, Embassy, and 
interagency assessments. CBSI funding will take advantage of the political consensus among 
Caribbean nations to address citizen safety challenges within the partnership framework. 

For the Summit of the Americas, including ECPA and social protection, the successes already 
demonstrated by the Chilc-Caribbean partnerships for social protection and the U.S. biofuels 
agreement with Brazil represent strong potential for further regional cooperation. With additional 
FY 2012 funding, U.S. assistance will further support already successful efforts under the lASPN, 
and expand and further facilitate exchanges of best practices among governments for the creation 
and improvement of social protection in the region. For ECPA, FY 2012 assistance will target 
countries in the region who have taken concrete actions to address their energy security and climate 
objectives to best advance regional cooperation on climate change issues. For Pathways to 
Prosperity, FY 2012 assistance will focus on countries that have shown the political will to advance 
an economic reform agenda and have taken concrete steps to case implementation. 
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USAID Central America Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The United States’ Central America Regional Program supports efforts by Central American 
countries to reduce crime and violence, bolster regional trade and investment, ensure food security, 
develop clean energy solutions, protect coastal resources, and mitigate the spread of HIV/AIDS. 
These efforts, coordinated through the Secretariat for Central American Integration (SICA), are 
consistent with commitments made by President Obama in the 2009 Summit of the Aimericas to 
augment Central American capacity to address regional problems. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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6. 1 Program Design and Learning 




6.2 Administration and Oversight 

2,153 




Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States supports crime prevention programs at the regional level. The U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) is in the process of designing a new regional program to address 
priority issues that the Central American Missions have identified. Some of the top issues that will 
be addressed in the new program include the lack of credible information and analysis about crime 
at a regional level, and the lack of adequate systems to make use of the available infonnation. The 
future program will help support a regional body that will develop coherent and consistent definitions 
and methods tor designing, analyzing, reporting, and sharing crime statistics. Information collection 
at the municipal level in local observatories will be used in the regional system to produce 
consolidated statistics and reports. To complement this activity, the new program will help develop 
the capacity to analyze crime statistics and trends for policy-making using best practices in Latin 
America. Such a system can help infonn adequate regional policies to combat crime and violence. 
Policies will address juvenile justice, impunity within the rule of law, reintegration of gang members, 
and effectiveness of municipal programming. 

Development Assistance (DA V Epidemic levels of crime and violence in the Central American 
region make establishing order and public security one of the most pressing problems faced by 
these countries. In FY 20 1 2, U.S. assistance will help address the lack of credible infonnation and 
analysis about crime in Central America to assist the governments in obtaining accurate 
information that can be used in the decision-making process to combat crime. While no country 
houses a regionally focused analysis organization, some countries have national security think 
tanks for security related information collection and analysis. Interventions will include the 
establishment of or support to an existing regional body that can produce analysis and products to 
inform policy. 

Donors working at the regional level on citizen security and violence prevention include the 
Spanish Cooperation Agency (AECID) and the United Nations Development Program (UNDP). 
AECID and UNDP work in partnership with SICA to strengthen regional policies for the 
prevention and control of violence. AEClD’s second regional project with SICA helps to combat 
gender violence in the Central American Region. With U.S. support, a donor coordination 
working group was established and meets periodically in smaller thematic sub-groups to improve 
coordination, make better use of available resources, and respond effectively to the region’s needs 
in the justice and security area. 
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Investing in People 

The regional HIV/AIDS program seeks to enhance coordinated, multi-sectoral, national responses 
to address HIV/AIDS. The Regional HIV/ AIDS Program reduces the transmission of HIV/AIDS 
in Central America. Central American countries will continue supporting the development and 
implementation of policies that support HIV/AIDS prevention and control. With FY 2012 
resources, USAID will promote the generation and use of strategic information for an 
evidence-based effective response to HIV/AIDS. USAID will work to implement prevention 
activities and services targeted to most at risk populations, improve the HIV/AIDS policy 
environment, and improve the delivery of comprehensive care and treatment for people living with 
HIV/ AIDS, particularly in the area of strengthening human resource capacity. 

Global Health Child Survival (GHCSI: 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: Belize, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Panama will receive significant support to build 
partnerships to provide integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the 
region and support orphans and vulnerable children. 

Economic Growth 

The United States contributes to open, diversified, and expanding economies throughout the region. 
The program targets the adoption of laws, policies, and regulations that promote trade and investment 
in addition to improved management of critical watersheds and natural resources. USAID is helping 
countries to facilitate trade - particularly through the benefits of the trade agreement with the 
United States - by developing more consistent customs provisions and food safety standards 
requirements. Assistance is also provided to enforce enviroiunental laws and strengthen the 
capacity of labor justice institutions. A new program to promote production and investment in clean 
energy throughout the region is under design. 

Development Assistance (DAI: U.S. assistance to expand trade will build on successful work 
with customs agencies in the region and embark on new efforts to reduee barriers to cross-border 
trade for critical foodstuffs. Central America’s regional food security program will be launched 
throughout the region. One component will build and strengthen value-added supply chains that 
increase rural income. It will also help increase integration of regional markets by working with 
major buyers that seek uniform quality standards, products with third-party certification, and 
compliance with sanitary and phytosanitaiy standards, and will promote expansion of certification 
and other voluntary standards that will also provide avenues for local producers to access markets. 
U.S. assistance will increase the competitiveness of micro-, small-, and medium-sized enterprises 
in target sectors and select coimtries. 

USAID will help develop improved regional information management tools and analytical capacity 
that are critical to helping vulnerable populations reduce risk. Improved coordination of USAID 
efforts with other donor supported regional activities will also be a key goal. USAID will also 
work to reduce trade barriers through harmonized regional policies and improved capacity to 
comply with standards. As a follow-on to successful implementation of the labor court 
management system, USAID will replicate models to ensure a faster and more efficient labor 
justice throughout the region. 

U.S. assistance will continue to support implementation of the Dominican Republic-Central 
America-United States Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA-DR) Environment Chapter obligations by 
providing funding to support programs that strengthen environmental institutions, promote 
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transparency and public participation, and enhance conservation efforts. Public education 
programs that promote public support for environmental protections and conservation of natural 
resources, including forests, wildlife, and ecosystems, are a priority. Furthennorc, U.S. assistance 
will continue to support the implementation of the CAFTA-DR Labor Chapter by providing 
funding to strengthen the capacity of labor justice systems and promote a culture of compliance 
with labor laws. 

Biodiversity funding will help promote new management approaches that offer users secure tenure 
and access rights in order to increase household income, augment ecosystem productivity, and 
protect marine biodiversity by reducing threats to marine and freshwater biodiversity and 
ecosystem health in Central America. U.S. assistance will also support the harmonization of 
policies, legislation, and regulations that promote both sustainable use of natural resources and the 
conservation of marine and coastal biodiversity. 

Significant funds from the Global Climate Change Initiative (GCCI) will help build on past 
CAFTA-DR regional clean production and environmental compliance successes by working with 
private sector finns to help them reduce their energy costs, enhance energy efficiency, and reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. Proposed GCCI funding will support development of a Low Emissions 
Development Strategy for Central America. Through the Clean Energy Initiative, USAID will 
also support government and private sector initiatives around renewable energy and low carbon 
development strategics, including an improved investment climate and consistent regulation of 
investments in the sector, to encourage intra-rcgional energy trading. These efforts will facilitate 
increased investment in renewable energy investment in Central America. 

Other donors such as the European Union, the Inter-American Development Bank, and Spanish 
International Cooperation Agency, amongst others, are implementing similar activities, e.g., 
customs integration, labor, and environmental standards, coastal and marine conservation, and 
clean energy and energy conservation. USAID is coordinating closely with other donors working 
in same sectors or areas to complement interventions and avoid duplication of efforts. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and F.valuation: In FY 2010, USAID conducted one special study in the 
democracy area and one sector assessment on clean energy and climate change in Central America. 
In addition, semiannual portfolio reviews conducted in May, November, and December 2010 
helped examine management and operational issues and decide the course of action to take. As 
illustrated below, all assessments and studies undertaken in FY 2010 have been extremely 
informative and assisted management teams to measure program performance and make 
programming decisions. 

The democracy program conducted a situational analysis and a qualitative assessment based on 
closed case studies involving juvenile offenders in El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. The 
Regional HIV/AIDS Program conducted four program evaluations and assessments in FY 2010. 
The results of these evaluations informed FY 2012 budget and planning decisions. 

The sector assessment on clean energy and climate change will help compile new and existing 
information to provide the foundation for analysis and subsequent recommendations for the 
development of a new regional climate change and clean energy strategy aimed at the reduction of 
overall greenhousc-gas emission targets in Central America countries. 
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Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The situational 
analysis and a qualitative assessment involving juvenile offenders in El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Honduras helped identify problems, bottlenecks and best practices and helped determine the 
effectiveness of the system in rehabilitating youth offenders. Cases will be discussed with justice 
operators to identify the reasons why frequent problems occur. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: In FY 2010, the Regional HIV/AIDS Program 
was discussed during two portfolio reviews. The May review focused on financial issues, and the 
full review held in November 2010 focused on assessing results achieved during FY 2010, the 
validity of the performance management plan, and implementation and management issues. No 
major issues were found that would require changes in budget allocation. 
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USAID Latin America and Caribbean Regional 


Foreign Assistance Program Overview 


The Latin American and the Caribbean (LAC) region is an important partner for the United States 
in regional security efforts, the implementation of free trade agreements, and the promotion of key 
U.S. development initiatives. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID)’s LAC 
Regional Program will support regional and transnational efforts to prevent crime and violence, 
strengthen basic education quality, improve health systems, help countries take advantage of free 
trade opportunities, facilitate country-led food security strategies, and mitigate and adapt to global 
climate change. 


Request by Account and Fiscal Year 


Request by Objective by Account, Program Area and Fiscal Year 


2. 1 Rule of Law and Human Rights 


2.2 Good Governance 


2.3 Politic al Competition and Consensus-Building 


2.4 Civil Society 


4.2 Trade and Investment 


4.5 Agriculture 
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6.1 Program Design and Learning 
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6.2 Administration and Oversight 
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Governing Justly and Democratically 

The United States is collaborating with LAC countries to support competitive and transparent 
electoral processes, assist host government and civil society organizations represent citizens’ 
views, and establish checks and balances. U.S. programs support strategic approaches to promote 
participatory democracies, helping to strengthen democratic processes by emphasizing the 
responsibility of citizens to engage as full partners in creating accountable governance. The LAC 
Regional Program will increase its support for citizen safety through community crime and 
violence prevention programs coupled with political attitudes surveys to inform democracy and 
governance programming. The LAC Regional Program will seek opportunities to improve the 
quality of partnerships with host governments and citizens through the integration of democracy 
and governance best practices. Additionally, the LAC Regional Program will continue to support 
regional initiatives in concert with other donors and international organizations, as well as regional 
forums like the Summit of the Americas, on topics such as violence prevention and youth 
engagement. 

Development Assistance (DA): To accomplish these objectives, the LAC Regional Program will 
promote South-to-South technical assistance exchanges in support of human rights, freedom of 
expression, democratic values, and free, fair, and transparent elections. Resources will continue to 
support host-country collection and dissemination of information on citizen values and 
experiences, providing a critical vehicle through which individuals can express their most pressing 
concerns to policymakers. Citizen safety will be addressed through the promotion of crime 
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prevention and institution-building activities, public-private sector alliances, improved 
policy-making, and implementation of crime prevention strategies. U.S. assistance will 
strengthen activities that deter youth from joining gangs and enable municipal governments to act 
as catalysts in improving community safety. These activities will directly complement those 
carried out under Merida/Mexico, the Central America Regional Security Initiative, and the 
Caribbean Basin Security Initiative. The LAC Regional Program will also continue to support the 
Americas Barometer project to conduct citizen surveys that inform U.S. assistance programs, and 
monitor and evaluate these programs’ impact. 

Investing in People 

Major inequalities in health and education persist for the poor in many LAC countries, undermining 
development progress at the family, community, and national levels, and fueling dissatisfaction 
with governments and institutions. In its LAC Regional Program, USAID utilizes best practices, 
multilateral partnerships, and regional linkages that go beyond bilateral responses to explore 
common development challenges and interdependent solutions in the areas of education and health. 

Development Assistance rPAl: 

• Basic Education: improving quality and equitable access to education is essential to 
broad-based economic growth. While most children in LAC enroll in primary school, 
high dropout and repetition rates lead to low primary school completion. Education 
quality, as measured by student learning, remains poor. In line with USAID’s reform 
efforts the LAC Regional Program will focus resources on targeted activities that help 
bilateral USAID programs achieve concrete, measureable results in basic education. 

U.S. assistance will focus on improving student literacy, supporting host-country capacity 
to develop evidence-based policies and programs, and strengthening monitoring and 
evaluation of USAID programs throughout the region. 

• Higher Education: Through partnership with U.S. institutions, the LAC Regional 
Program will continue to promote increased access to higher education for students from 
disadvantaged rural areas. Providing scholarships for technical education and 
professional development will strengthen human capacity, reduce inequality, and 
encourage broad-based economic growth. Participants will gain access to scientific 
knowledge and acquire technical and leadership skills, enabling them to contribute to their 
country’s social and economic development. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl: While health indicators in most of the LAC region 
have improved significantly over the last three decades, striking disparities exist in health care 
access and outcomes between upper and lower wealth quintiles of most LAC countries. This both 
reflects and reinforces these countries’ highly skewed socioeconomic distributions, and shows that 
health policies and systems in the region arc still inadequate in addressing fundamental public 
health issues. Dissatisfaction with health services is among the most common complaints of 
disadvantaged citizens throughout the region. In response to these challenges, USAID’s LAC 
Regional Program helps to strengthen health systems that in turn deliver the most essential and 
effective health services. Consistent with the principles of the Global Health Initiative, USAID 
promotes country ownership of all activities and emphasizes the central role of women and girls in 
improving family health. USAID coordinates with the Pan American Health Organization to 
improve quality and strengthen systems in partnership with ministries of health, and promotes 
regional public-private partnerships and South-to-South exchanges. 
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• Tuberculosis (TB): USAID will reduce the spread of TB in the region, contributing to the 
control of TB in the United States. The LAC Regional Program will fund activities 
implemented through the Pan American Health Organization that support ongoing training 
of health leaders and front-line workers addressing TB and antimicrobial resistance that 
undermines the effectiveness of first-line drug treatment. 

• Maternal and Child Health: The LAC Regional Program will improve quality of care 
(especially with respect to pregnancy and delivery) and strengthen programs for newborns 
and young children. U.S. assistance will promote the use of evidence-based, low-cost 
interventions that reduce morbidity and prevent mortality among mothers and children. 

• Family Planning and Reproductive Health: U.S. assistance will guide the planned 
phase-out of USAID’s family planning activities in six countries, focusing on sustainable, 
quality, affordable family planning services, and the availability of safe contraceptives. 
The LAC Regional Program will also continue to support ongoing bilateral USAID 
programs in Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti. 

Global Health/Child Survival IGHCSI - State and GHCS - USAID: 

• Linkages with the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: USAID’s Latin America 
Regional Program will receive significant support to build partnerships to provide 
integrated prevention, care, and treatment programs throughout the region and support 
orphans and vulnerable children. 

Economic Growth 

The United States will help host-country governments cope with challenges related to 
globalization, competitiveness, and trade liberalization, such as those associated with taking 
advantage of free trade agreements. U.S. assistance will support trade capacity building, promote 
worker rights, advance the objectives of the food security initiative, and support environmental 
governance and natural resource management to reduce global climate change. 

Development Assistance (DAI: USAID will continue to build the capacity of host-country 
partners to implement and benefit from free trade agreements while also working to promote food 
security in the region. Going beyond bilateral responses, the LAC Regional Program will employ 
a regional approach to identify common challenges, seek shared solutions, partner with regional 
actors, and leverage additional resources. Interventions may advance trade capacity building in a 
variety of ways, including efforts to promote worker rights, improve the enabling environment for 
trade and investment, and expand economic growth opportunities for vulnerable populations. 
Among vulnerable populations, the program will support youth and enhance workforce capacity 
through a market-led approach. In close coordination with bilateral programs, the LAC Regional 
Program will assist host-country partners to address common policy bottlenecks that hamper 
agribusiness development in Central America. U.S. assistance will increase access to 
international markets in food insecure areas, enabling small rural farmers to benefit from free-trade 
agreements and to ensure food mobility from surplus to deficit areas. 

The Department of State’s Bureau for Western Hemisphere Affairs will continue to collaborate 
with USAID’s LAC Regional Program to strengthen enforcement of labor and environmental laws 
and the institutional capacity of national labor and environmental authorities throughout the 
United States-Central America-Dominiean Republic Free Trade Agreement region. Labor 
programs will continue to focus on modernizing labor justice systems, strengthening government 
capacity to conduct inspections, reducing gender discrimination and sexual harassment in the 
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workplace, and promoting a culture of compliance with labor laws. Environmental programs will 
continue to focus on improving private sector environmental performance, promoting 
market-based conservation, protecting biodiversity and other natural resources, and promoting 
public participation and transparency, 

U.S. assistance will continue to promote the responsible management of natural resources in the 
LAC region. Resources will be used to ensure that USAID programs comply with environmental 
standards and contribute to sustainable development. The LAC Regional Program will work with 
USAID bilateral programs to build local and national organizational capacity to address threats to 
natural assets on which communities depend for jobs, food, potable water, medicines, and building 
materials. By empowering key indigenous peoples and traditional communities to manage natural 
resources and attain sustainable livelihoods, U.S. assistance will both conserve biodiversity and 
mitigate resource-related conflict. In harmony with USAID’s Global Climate Change Initiative, 
the LAC Regional Program will also scale up adaptation efforts to increase resilience for Caribbean 
and Central American states and glacier-dependent nations. USAID will also help develop 
low-carbon development strategies and provide a common regional approach based on best 
practices. Further, the LAC Regional Program will enhance host-countries’ capacity to 
implement activities that reduce emissions from tropical forest degradation and deforestation. 
Responsibility for the Regional Amazon program will be transferred to USAID’s South America 
Regional program; therefore, this LAC Regional Program budget request docs not include such 
resources. 


Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Perfonnance Monitoring and Evaluation: USAID’s LAC Regional Program completed several 
evaluations in FY 2010 across a number of sectors. For example, a study of the Centers of 
Exeellenee for Teaeher Training (CETT) measured the program’s impact over a two-year period. 
A separate assessment of the regional basic education program examined models of regional and 
bilateral education programming. The new regional health strategy’s design is being guided by an 
external assessment of the program’s management and performance from 2004-09. In the 
environment sector, a midterm assessment of the Initiative for Conservation in the Andean Amazon 
(ICAA) program provided information to improve management for the initiative’s remaining two 
years and inform the new Amazon program. The economic growth and environment sector teams 
conducted a trends analysis to inform region-wide planning processes and the development of 
USAID strategies from 2010-20. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: The LAC 
Regional education program will use findings from the CETT impact study to design new and 
follow-on interventions to strengthen education quality. The health program assessment 
identified the widespread inequities in health status and access to services as the appropriate 
ongoing focus; therefore, strengthening health systems to deliver primary care to the disadvantaged 
remains the LAC Regional health program’s central objective. Based on recommendations from 
the ICAA evaluation, the LAC Regional Program is transferring this activity management to the 
regional platform in Peru. This transfer is expected to provide more effective monitoring, improve 
coordination with bilateral USAID activities, enhance engagement with stakeholders, and refocus 
activities to support emerging issues such as global climate change. Utilizing the results of the 
trends analysis above, the LAC Regional Program will focus on initiatives to improve the business 
enabling environment and support youth and market-driven workforce development. 
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Relationship Between Budget and Performance: Performance monitoring, evaluations, and 
results will continue to inform FY 2012 budget and programmatic choices across all sectors of the 
LAC Regional Program. Based on very strong Mission and host country demand, the LAC 
Regional Program will continue to support the Americas Barometer surveys because of their 
demonstrated impact on host-country policy-making, and potential for measurement of USAID 
program impact. Additionally, the survey will support an evaluation of community 
crime-prevention initiatives in Central America, which will produce midpoint data and inform 
adjustments in bilateral USAID programs’ design and resource allocations. Results from the 
education evaluations referenced above indicate that large gains in the use of good teaching 
practice in the classroom contributed to improved smdent achievement in reading. Building on 
this performance, the LAC Regional Program will continue to fund activities that increase student 
achievement in early grade reading and promote higher education scholarships for technical 
training and high-quality education. Informed by analysis of past performance and priorities in the 
region which demonstrated that USAID’s program increases local capacity to improve the delivery 
of health services and fosters exchange among LAC countries by creating South-to-South 
partnerships, in FY 2012 the LAC Regional health program will focus investments on 
strengthening health systems for sustainable family planning, control of tuberculosis, and maternal 
and neonatal health services. Working both independently and with multilateral partners, the LAC 
Regional Program will continue to undertake country diagnostics to identify limitations in the 
business-enabling environment and the agribusiness sector, thus building on the baseline and 
evaluative body of knowledge developed through the diagnostics already conducted. 

Accordingly, USAID will provide the needed support to governments to make those policy 
reforms. Finally, following the results of the trends analysis, the LAC Regional Program will 
prioritize its climate change landscapes, energy, and adaptation funding to address pressing needs 
of the Caribbean, Central American, and South American regions. 
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USAID South America Regional 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

In collaboration with host-country governments and local institutions, the United States, through 
the U.S. Agency for Internationa! Development (USAID), provides assistance to South American 
countries in the economic growth and health sectors. Poverty reduction, through trade-led growth 
that complies with international norms, is a key U.S. foreign policy objective in the Andean region. 
Increased trade contributes to investment and job creation and thus to improved incomes. In 
addition, addressing major infectious diseases is a U.S. priority, given the negative impacts these 
diseases have on health and development throughout the region, as well as the ramifications for 
public health in the United States. 
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(S in thousands) 
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Investing In People 

The South America Regional Infectious Diseases Program (SARI) includes both the Amazon 
Malaria Initiative (AMI) and the South America Infectious Disease Initiative. The purpose of 
SARI is to strengthen infectious disease prevention and control at a sub-regional level, and help 
decrease national morbidity and mortality in participating countries. It uses a combination of 
technical assistance and training provided by international experts and South-to-South networks to 
improve evidence-based decision-making and share improved practices. 

Global Health and Child Survival (GHCSl - USAID: 

• Malaria: Through the ongoing AMI, U.S. assistance helps address malaria in the Amazon 
region (Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Guyana, Peru, and Suriname) and selected 
Central American (Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama) countries. In FY 2010, AMI 
strengthened capacities to monitor antimalarial efficacy, to provide timely diagnosis and 
treatment with quality drugs, and to control vectors in a region characterized by a mosaic of 
areas of high and unstable-low transmission. In FY 2012, USAID will continue using 
targeted activities to incorporate promising practices, innovations, and lessons learned into 
country-level malaria prevention and control programs. In addition to supporting nations 
in developing malaria strategies, USAID will collaborate with national malaria control 
programs in adapting to changes in the health sector, such as health system decentralization 
and integration. 

USAID’s malaria programs will simultaneously incorporate the key issues of health 
systems strengthening and media. USAID will strengthen health systems through 
collaboration between United States-based and in-country partners, as well as 
South-to-South cooperation, to improve the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
malaria, including ensuring drug quality and other supplies; and to strengthen malaria 
vector surveillance and control. Moreover, USAID will use the media to raise awareness 
of issues addressed by AMI among policy and decision-makers, public opinion 
influencers, and the general public. 

Economic Growth 

Under its South America Regional program, USAID promotes economic reforms that include the 
enforcement of labor standards and intellectual property rights. In addition, the South America 
Regional program will also support environmental initiatives to address biodiversity and natural 
resource management in the Andean Amazon. 

Development Assistance tPAl: U.S. assistance will continue through ongoing programs to build 
the capacity of the public and private sectors to facilitate trade and increase competitiveness. 
Specifically, programs will support the implementation of legal, regulatory, and institutional 
reforms through the Andean Trade Capacity Building (ATCB) Program. The ATCB program 
complements the United States’ effort to promote economic alternatives to producing and 
trafficking illegal drugs, and directly contributes to the commitment of the region’s countries to 
build stable and prosperous democracies. The ATCB program improves the Andean countries’ 
ability to comply with international trade agreements, especially those related to labor and the 
environment, as well as facilitating and streamlining trade to increase private sector 
competitiveness. 
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Beginning in FY 2012, the USAID’s South America Regional program will assume responsibility 
from the LAC Regional Program in USAIDAVashington for implementing the Initiative for 
Conservation in the Andean Amazon (ICAA). ICAA seeks to strengthen Andean Amazon 
capacity to manage nationally, regionally, and globally important biodiversity and other natural 
resources, and address the challenges of global climate change. This component of the program 
will include activities in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Guyana. The second five-year 
phase of ICAA, which will now be implemented by USAID/Pcni, will include six to eight new 
mechanisms scheduled to begin in 201 1 and continue with FY 2012 resources. 

Performance Information in the Budget and Planning Process 

Performance Monitoring and Evaluation: The South America Regional Program conducts 
quarterly financial reviews to promote discussion of pipeline and other financial issues and provide 
a venue for making budget allocation and programmatic decisions. Semiannual portfolio review 
meetings examine in detail USAID’s performance, including the achievement of performance 
management plan targets and shortfal Is for each activity. In FY 20 1 0, the Mission used the results 
of a programmatic evaluation and eight additional assessments and studies as inputs for the design 
of new activities. Studies on malaria and other public health threats, in addition to the evaluation 
of the trade and investment program, provided strategic direction, the basis for programmatic 
adjustment, and an assessment of overall program impacts. 

Use of Performance Information to Inform Budget and Programmatic Choices: USAID’s South 
America Regional Program continues to use evaluation data to inform programmatic and resource 
allocation decisions. For example, an external evaluation was carried out to assess the 
effectiveness of the ATCB program. The evaluation examined labor and intellectual property 
rights activities in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. As a result of the evaluation’s findings, USAID 
is now implementing new activities to ensure that labor and intellectual property rights databases 
developed with U.S. assistance are available to the public and are used to improve dispute 
settlement processes and strengthen enforcement. 

A study of USAID’s health program focused on the introduction of artemisinin-based combination 
therapy in the Amazon basin and researched the implementation of other malaria interventions in 
the region. The results of the study provided feedback that was taken into consideration to realign 
the strategy underpinning AMI, shifting to a program based on bed nets, indoor residual spraying, 
and timely diagnosis. Data from the study will also help address the need for more systemic and 
systematic implementation of these interventions by all countries in the region. 

Relationship Between Budget and Performance: FY 20 1 2 resources for the health program funds 
will continue to support the national malaria control programs in South American countries by 
strengthening their ability to respond to different malaria transmission levels and adapt to the 
health sector’s decentralization and integration processes in most countries. USAID will 
continue collaboration with selected countries in Central America to ensure progress. 

USAID’s health program will be extended through 2015, initially covering only malaria; however, 
it is expected that the positive results achieved through a regional activity w'ill lead to expansion of 
the model to other health issues such as HIV/AIDS and other public health threats. 

In FY 2012, USAID will continue to measure the South America Regional program’s progress 
against several quantitative and qualitative indicators. Examples include number of people trained 
with U.S. Government resources in malaria treatment or prevention, number of public- and 
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private-sector standards-setting bodies that have adopted internationally accepted guidelines for 
standards setting as a result of U.S. assistance, and number of participants in 
U.S. Government-supported trade and investment capacity building trainings. 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS 

OVERSEAS CONTINGENCY 
OPERATIONS 
(OCO) 

Fiscal Year 2012 
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Overseas Contingency Operations Overview 

The Administration’s FY 2012 International Affairs budget request includes $8.7 billion for 
Overseas Contingency Operations to fund the extraordinary and temporary costs for operations and 
assistance in Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan for the Department of State and U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID). This is the first year State and USAID are requesting funds 
under the Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) method used by the Department of Defense 
(DoD) to identify funding requirements for the exceptional costs incurred in these three countries. 
The FY 201 2 OCO request is meant to provide a transparent, whole-of-govemment approach to 
these operations and better align the military and civilian costs. The FY 2012 request clearly 
separates OCO costs, which will be phased out over time, from permanent base budget 
requirements in the frontline states and elsewhere. 

The FY 2012 request reflects the significant and extraordinary resource demands placed on the 
Department due to the ongoing transition from a military-led to civilian-led mission in Iraq, the 
early stages of a similar shift in Afghanistan, and the increase in U.S. government civilian 
responsibilities in Pakistan. The Department of State and USAID FY 2012 OCO request 
represents a $3.6 billion increase from the FY 2010 estimate of similar costs. That increase is 
more than offset by the projected reduction in Department of Defense OCO costs, which fall $45 
billion from FY 2010. This underscores the government-wide reduction in resource requirements 
for the frontline states as these transitions occur. 

In Iraq, the OCO request will support the U.S. mission of fostering a sovereign, stable, and 
self-reliant Iraq and the extraordinary costs from the increased Department responsibilities as the 
military presence decreases. The Department will operate the U.S. Embassy in Baghdad, 
consulates general in Basrah and Erbil, and Embassy Branch Offices in Mosul and Kirkuk. OCO 
funds will also support increased diplomatic security as well as continued oversight of U.S. -funded 
assistance programs and operations through the Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction. 
The request likewise will support a new civilian-led Police Development and Criminal Justice 
Program building on the current DoD effort-this program will develop capable Ministry of Interior 
and civilian police institutions in Iraq and provide support for the judiciary and corrections systems, 
including funding the Department of Justice presence. It also will fund military assistance to close 
gaps in the Iraq Security Force’s minimum essential capabilities; support the development of 
enduring logistics capabilities and institutions; and strengthen our long term strategic partnership 
with Iraq. 

In Afghanistan, OCO funding will support efforts to build the capacity of the Afghan government 
and institutions to counter insurgents and foster transparency and accountability. It will support 
the continued deployment of civilian experts from the Department of State, USAID, and other U.S. 
government agencies in Kabul and the provinces. 

OCO funds will also support short-term economic assistance programs in Afghanistan with a direct 
impact on counterinsurgency and stabilization efforts, such as cash-for-work and USAID's 
sub-national governance and alternative development programs. It will also enhance oversight of 
U.S-fimded assistance programs and operations, through the Office of the Special Inspector 
General for Afghanistan Reconstruction. 

In Pakistan, OCO funds will support the civilian and diplomatic security presence and shift funding 
for the Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund (PCCF) from the Department of Defense to 
the Department of State. The PCCF program equips, trains, and supports Pakistani forces engaged 
in eliminating insurgent sancmaries that threaten the stability of the government in Pakistan, 
security in Afghanistan, and present a danger to the region and the United States. 
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Afghanistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

The Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) foreign assistance request for Afghanistan is 
essential to U.S. national security interests and to achieving the U.S. Government’s goals of 
disrupting, dismantling, and defeating al Qaeda in Afghanistan and Pakistan, and preventing its 
capacity to threaten America and U.S. allies in the future. In Afghanistan, the United States’ 
objectives are to deny safe haven to al Qaeda and to deny the Taliban the ability to overthrow the 
Afghan Government. The Economic Support Fund (ESF) OCO request will support economic 
assistance programs that have a direct counterinsurgency effect and help prepare for a civilian 
assistance-led transition. Both the core and the OCO requests for Afghanistan represent a 
coordinated and strategic request that is crucial to achieving U.S. Government goals in 
Afghanistan. 

The OCO request will fund a combination of priority stabilization programs across multiple sectors 
that directly support the counterinsurgency strategy by promoting interventions that will strengthen 
national and sub-national governance, provide needed services and job opportunities to citizens, 
and lay the groundwork for lasting sustainable solutions. 

The FY 2012 OCO request prioritizes investment in the power sector to increase affordable 
electricity supplies available to business, industry, government, and households, which will assist 
with consolidating U.S. civilian-military stabilization efforts. These physical investments will be 
complemented with strong commercialization assistance in the core request that will allow 
Afghanistan to improve its fiscal sustainability through a greater emphasis on economic growth and 
revenue collection. Infrastructure investments in the national power grid and run-of-river 
hydropower will lay the necessary building blocks for economic growth, while placing an emphasis 
on affordable, sustainable power. Increased investment in infrastructure also will yield improved 
agricultural production and exports, which will foster agriculture-led economic growth and 
generate opportunities for licit income generation. This synergy accounts for the decrease in the 
FY 2012 request for the agriculture sector from the FY 2010 levels. 

The Department of State and the U.S, Agency for International Development (USAID) continue to 
operate in a complex environment with United States and international coalition military partners. 
Assistance programs, particularly those in OCO, arc designed with close civilian-military 
cooperation to ensure synergies and coordination of efforts. A prime example of this coordination 
is the collaborative planning efforts to implement the Afghan Infrastructure Program, most evident 
in State, USAID, and the Department of Defense (DoD)’s creation of the Afghan Infrastructure 
Fund (AIF). ESF OCO funds wilt complement the AIF resources by supporting both short-term 
counterinsurgency benefits and longcr-tcnn development, while leveraging the capacity, skills, 
resources, and authorities of both USAID and the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

Long-term stability in A fghanistan depends on a number of factors, including the disruption of 
insurgent networks and other criminal elements that fuel instability and dclegitimize the 
government, and the provision of adequate security at the local levels to enable job creation and 
alternatives to violence. U.S, alternative development programs support stabilization goals by 
increasing the incentives for licit crop production, strengthening larm-to-markct linkages, and 
providing assistance to rural households in poppy-prone areas that would otherwise be attracted to 
the illicit economy. 

In FY 2012, the U.S. Goveraraent will increase its focus on longer-term agribusiness development 
and alternative livelihood efforts, moving further away from cash-for-work and related activities. 
The countemarcotics and alternative development request for FY 2012 is a decrease from the 
enacted FY 2010 levels, with the anticipation that greater security in FY 2012 will allow the 
United States to consolidate stabilization gains gradually and move toward a focus on building 
formal and informal Afghan-led systems for local conflict resolution. 

Economic Support Funds - Overseas Contingency Operations (ESF-OCOl: 

• Countemarcotics - Alternative Development: Due to the nexus of the narcotics industry 
and the insurgency, providing alternatives to poppy production is critical to the 
stabilization of Afghanistan. In FY 2012, the U.S. Government will continue to support 
alternative livelihood programs that increase employment and income from licit 
agricultural production. These efforts will reinforce stability and contribute to the 
development of sustainable, agriculture-driven economic growth by providing vulnerable 
populations with licit, economically attractive alternatives to poppy cultivation that will 
simultaneously reduce revenues to antigovemment elements. To encourage agribusiness, 
programs will build linkages between producers, traders, and buyers through activities 
such as agricultural fairs, marketing assistance, and sales promotion. The 

U.S. Government will also support the growth of agricultural production and incomes by 
increasing support for investments in on-farm irrigation, providing improved agricultural 
inputs to farmers, increasing access to credit, promoting fami-to-markct road 
rehabilitation, and sponsoring activities that improve agricultural productivity. While the 
majority of resources will target priority geographic areas in the east and south, activities 
will continue in the poppy-prone areas in the north and west. 

• Conflict Mitigation and Reconciliation; In FY 2012, U.S. assistance will be used to fund 
programs that have an immediate impact on counterinsurgency efforts. Programs will 
promote local and national government solutions to counter insurgent influence and build 
support for legitimate governance institutions. Following the immediate conclusion of 
“clearing” activities, U.S. assistance targets conflict-affected populations with 
cash-for-work and community stabilization grants that help generate income, build 
community participation in the local economy, and build partnerships with the 
Government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan (GIROA) representatives at the 
provincial and district levels. These projects will be linked to sustainable medium-term 
transitional development programs, including programs that promote local economic 
growth, purchasing power, and employment in order to consolidate stability gains. 

In FY 2012, the U.S. Government will direct on-budget assistance to GIROA ministries 
and sub-national government bodies to promote stability and strengthen government 
responsiveness to immediate needs at the community level. To fill the space where the 
Taliban can operate and recruit, assistance will build the capacity of GIROA systems to 
increase public confidence in local government institutions. Assistance to 
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conflict-affected areas will include vocational and business training, establishment of 
small-business opportunities, and assistance for children’s education, house repair, and 
other small-scale reconstruction. 

Assistance programs also will build conflict mitigation and mediation capacity among key 
Afghan actors across the range of ethnic and tribal lines by promoting the resolution of 
local conflicts, mediation, tolerance, and good governance. In support of these 
interventions, the United States will utilize the District Stability Framework to identify 
root causes of conflict and design community-responsive stabilization programs. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

The OCO request for Governing Justly and Democratically supports developing the strategic 
communications tools and abilities of GIROA to counter the extremist messages coming from the 
insurgency. This short-term, extraordinary need is critical to countering the effectiveness of the 
insurgency. 

Economic Support Funds - Overseas Contingency Operations (ESF-OCOl: In FY 2012, the 
U.S. strategic communication strategy will align programs to encourage Afghans to reject violent 
extremism, accept that GIROA and the international community arc legitimate long-term partners, 
and share in risks to achieve security, stability, and prosperity. Programs will focus on countering 
extremist voices and building Afghan communication capacity, with a special emphasis on women 
and youth audiences. Efforts will include upgrading communications infrastructure and 
supporting the creation of compelling television and radio content that will build hope for 
Afghanistan and improve trust in its Security Forces; broadening the reach and influence of 
national cell phone, radio, and television networks to counter extremist domination of the 
communication space directly; promoting national pride and identity based on Afghanistan’s rich 
history through initiatives to conserve and restore the nation’s patrimony; increasing funding to 
support English language teaching and youth programs, enabling young Afghans to be stronger 
participants in the international community and enhancing their economic prospects; and 
empowering women leaders from the public and private sector through creation of networks. 

Investing in People 

Economic Support Funds - Overseas Contingency Operations (ESF-OCOl: 

• Social and Economic Services and Protection for Vulnerable Populations: The FY 2012 
OCO request includes funding for cash-for-work opportunities that support stabilization 
effort in Afghanistan while long-term, sustainable solutions are developed. The core 
U.S. assistance program will focus on developing an economy that offers sustainable 
employment opportunities to all Afghans. Until this longer-term endeavor can be 
accomplished, OCO programs will bridge the gap with critical short-term 
counterinsurgency efforts by providing short-term employment opportunities to 
populations otherwise vulnerable to recruitment by insurgents. 

• Social Services: Through FY 201 2 funds, USAID will assist civilians who become 
victims from fighting, whether by international forces targeting antigovemment elements, 
or by antigovernment elements targeting international forces. Examples of assistance 
include vocational and business training, establishment of small-business opportunities, 
assistance to ensure possibilities for children’s education, house repair and reconstruction, 
and medical assistance for the injured. 
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• Social Assistance: Through FY 2012funds, USAID will support cash-for-work programs 
targeting unskilled labor and provide short-term jobs for urban and rural families, 
particularly under-employed youths at risk of insurgent influence in vulnerable areas. 
These programs will target southern and eastern provinces threatened by drought 
conditions or potential political instability. Illustrative cash-for-work activities include 
canal cleaning, road rehabilitation, snow removal, flood protection, public building 
rehabilitation, and orchard and tree planting. 

Economic Growth 

Sustained economic growth will be a key focus in consolidating and maintaining stability at the 
national and local levels in Afghanistan. The counterinsurgency strategy recognizes the centrality 
of economic growth as a key foundation of the “build” component of the strategy that contributes to 
stability as economic alternatives to insurrection are created. Stabilization objectives will be met 
through gains in employment, incomes, and food security for Afghanistan’s people. 

Underpinning the U.S. Mission’s economic growth and job creation strategy is the need to improve 
key power and water infrastructure quickly, and help ensure increased and affordable access for 
private business, government, and households. The FY 2012 request prioritizes investment in the 
power sector. Investments in power infrastructure arc critical foundations to expanding economic 
growth. Infrastructure investments in the national power grid and run-of-river hydropower will 
lay the necessary building blocks for growth to occur while placing an emphasis on affordable, 
sustainable power, and will assist with consolidation of U.S. civilian-military stabilization efforts. 
The physical construction of the infrastructure programs are being requested under the OCO 
request, whereas the commercialization and capacity-building aspects are requested as part of the 
core budget. The core assistance component of the FY 2012 program will complement these 
infrastructure investments with strong commercialization assistance focused on diversifying and 
increasing revenue generation, expenditure management, and implementation of broad-based, 
rational tax policies. This coordinated assistance will allow Afghanistan to move steadily towards 
fiscal sustainability of government finance. 

Economic Support Funds - Overseas Contingency Operations IHSF-OCOI: Substantial resources 
requested for Afghanistan’s infrastructure development consolidate U.S. counterinsurgency and 
stabilization efforts, and lay the necessary foundation for rapid and sustained economic growth. 
Asia Foundation surveys reveal that access to electricity is one of the highest priorities of the 
Afghan people, which reflects their understanding that the lack of electricity narrows the range of 
available economic and social development opportunities and their perception that the government 
has not been responsive to the needs of its people. Over 80 percent of Afghanistan’s regional 
highways and 30 percent of the national highway system have been revitalized, but an 
interconnected national electricity energy grid docs not yet exist. 

U.S. resources will be reoriented through OCO to help meet the more than $6.6 billion in near-term 
energy sector infrastructure investment required to serve Afghanistan's burgeoning power demand. 
Creating reliable and affordable electricity derived from grid-based power will reduce the need for 
businesses to revert to expensive diesel-fired backup generation. Based on USAID efforts to date 
in the power sector, consumption has increased by 1 8 percent annually, which has corresponded to 
increases in gross domestic product and the expansion of the economic vitality of Kabul. New and 
improved connections are providing new and better access to business, industry, government, and 
households, supporting counterinsurgency and economic growth and employment-generation 
goals. 
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A concerted civil-military effort will leverage DoD, ESF, and ESF-OCO funds in the Afghanistan 
Infrastructure Program (AlP) to achieve complementary objectives. Under the AIP, DoD 
resources from the Afghanistan Infrastructure Fund (AIF) will be oriented to support infrastructure 
in key terrain districts that have the greatest short-term counterinsurgency impacts. AIF-funded 
projects will provide fuel and expanding power, transport, and water services in the southern and 
eastern provinces. ESF-OCO resources will support the development of indigenous power 
production and expanded power transmission capability, reliability, and efficiency. These parallel 
but interlinked investments support the transition efforts by contributing to immediate stabilization, 
while consolidating the gains in the more stable areas of the country. 

FY 2012 will be a pivotal year for Afghanistan, as this proposed injection of over $700 million in 
ESF core and OCO resources, in close partnership with the GIROA and DoD resources, will 
complete large-scale and high priority power projects. With these investments, at least 50 percent 
of Afghanistan’s urban populations along the eastern corridor will have access to reliable, 
uninterrupted power supply. This foundational work will allow additional power to enter the 
system, either through domestic resource utilization or through imports, with the aim of meeting 
energy demand along the corridor by 2020. 

Unification of the power grid in eastern Afghanistan will be realized, as FY 2012 resources finalize 
the connection of Kabul to Kandahar and the expansion of much-needed throughput capacity in the 
north. Together, these power-grid expansion projects will be critical to displace diesel power 
generation throughout the eastern corridor, and provide low-cost, grid-derived power to meet 
growing demand in urban centers, including Mazar-e-Sharif, Kabul, and Lashkar Gah. FY 2012 
ESF-OCO also will provide the majority of resources required to construct the 180-megawatt 
Surobi-2 hydropower plant near Kabul, a signature facility that will be Afghanistan’s largest power 
plant when finished in 2014. Surobi-2, a run-of-river plant, is representative of the emerging 
opportunity to develop Afghanistan’s estimated two gigawatts or more of indigenous hydropower 
potential. The construction of this facility will help meet demand growth and stimulate donor 
interest in similar construction. 

The U.S. Mission will continue to support construction of municipal, district, provincial, and 
regional transit routes by building and repairing roads, bridges, airports, and related structures that 
link communities. Similar to power projects, FY 2012 ESF-OCO will be used for the physical 
construction of the road projects, whereas core ESF will be used for building the capacity of 
GIROA to maintain these investments. Investment in roads helps to facilitate licit trade and 
encourages linkages among communities. 
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Pakistan 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 

Pakistan is central to United States efforts to defeat violent extremists that threaten the 
United States and the South and Central Asia region. The Overseas Contingency Operations 
(OCO) request for Pakistan will bolster the ability of Pakistan’s security forces to disrupt, 
dismantle, and defeat al Qaeda and deny safe havens for the Taliban, preventing their capability to 
threaten America, its citizens, and its allies. 

The Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund (PCCF) provides immediate and flexible aid to 
enable Pakistan security forces to defeat the resilient insurgent networks that now threaten the 
survival of the Government of Pakistan, the security of its people, and the reliability of supply lines 
transiting through Pakistan, which are essential to the success of United States and coalition forces 
in Afghanistan, 

PCCF is the critical U.S. funding stream supporting the sole fighting force conducting 
counterinsurgency operations against militants in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas 
(FATA), Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (KPK, formerly the North West Frontier Province), and 
Balochistan. Pakistan has made progress against extremist safe havens, taking action in six of 
seven agencies of the FATA over the past year. These gains came at great cost, as Pakistan has 
endured thousands of casualties in their military ranks and among their civilian population from 
terrorist attacks, 

PCCF increases the survivability and capability of the Pakistani Security Forces to protect civilian 
lives in FATA and KPK from insurgent violence, and supports the achievement of U.S. national 
security objectives. Pakistan experienced increases in enemy-initiated security incidents in 2010 
compared to 2009. Pakistan’s military had over 1,200 troops killed and over 5,100 injured in 
counterinsurgency operations. Over the same period, suicide and Improvised Explosive Device 
attacks alone caused nearly 2,600 deaths nationwide. PCCF will continue to provide the military 
equipment, infrastructure, and training expected to best defeat the insurgency. 

A more capable security force also will facilitate the efforts of the Government of Pakistan (GOP) 
to improve political and economic stability by increasing the space for basic government services 
in areas vulnerable to extremists. 

As an extraordinary, contingency-based program, PCCF is designed to be flexible and responsive 
to changing needs on the ground in order to assist the GOP as it works to eliminate the insurgents’ 
ability to operate within its borders. The PCCF account will decrease as the need for intensive 
support for engagement against these violent insurgent networks in Pakistan declines. 

This PCCF request represents a portion of the funding for the first year of the Administration’s 
multi-year security assistance commitment to Pakistan, which consists of requests to Congress for 
$2 billion in FMF and $29 million in IMET from FY 2012 to FY 2016, and continued PCCF 
assistance based upon on the ground requirements and year-to-year needs, withFY 2012 funding at 
levels no less than in recent years. Overall, this multi-year security assistance commitment is a 
tangible demonstration of the importance the United States places on its long-term relationship 
with Pakistan, and underscores the intent to remain engaged in Pakistan beyond the horizon of 
U.S. interests in Afghanistan. 
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Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

The PCCF helps Pakistan’s security forces develop the military capabilities needed to engage in 
operations that reduce extremist access to safe havens in the border regions from which attacks on 
United States and coalition forces in Afghanistan are planned and executed. The FY 2012 PCCF 
request of $ 1 . 1 billion will continue to accelerate the development of the Pakistan security forces’ 
capacity to secure the border with Afghanistan, deny safe haven to extremists, fight insurgents, and 
provide security for the local population. 

PCCF funding will reduce the capability shortfalls of the Pakistan Army, Special Services Group, 
Frontier Corps, Pakistan Air Force, and the FATA Levy Forces in the following key areas: air 
mobility; command, control, communications, computers, intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance; close air support and joint fires; counterinsurgency enablers; combat logistics and 
sustainment; combat critical medical care; counter-improvised-explosive-device survivability; and 
night operations, along with civil-military operations. 

Pakistan and the United States, through the Exchange on Defense Planning (EDP) process, are 
jointly developing Pakistani multi-year defense requirements to build GOP management and 
sustainability capacity further. The requirements for FY 2012 funding are consistent with the 
requirements developed through the EDP process, and will be used to provide a combination of 
infrastructure improvements, equipment, and counterinsurgency-related training. Funds will be 
used to support the following types of activities, which are subject to change given on the ground 
requirements: 
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• Procurement of unit sets of equipment essential to providing the soldiers of an infantry 
battalion with communications, night vision, and survivability gear for counterinsurgency 
operations, increasing their tactical superiority over militants in any level of engagement 

• Improve combat enablers such as helicopter overhauls that will enable the Pakistan 
security forces to support and sustain ground combat operations 

• Continued development of command, control, communications, computers, intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance, to include radios to improve command and control and 
intelligence fusion centers to allow Pakistan better to receive and fuse data from various 
intelligence collection sources for better planning and execution of counterinsurgency 
operations 

• Complete the development of Frontier Corps sector headquarters, which is used to 
coordinate command and control of border security operations and the rotation of units 
within the sector; and Frontier Corps training facilities, which build and maintain 
proficiency on counterinsurgency tactics, techniques, and procedures 

• Provide training to Pakistan’s security forces in counterinsurgency doctrine and in 

conducting civil-military operations such as humanitarian assistance and relief operations 

In addition, modest amounts of PCCF funding will be used for infrastructure and equipment for the 

Levy forces in KPK and Balochistan. 
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Iraq 

Foreign Assistance Program Overview 


The Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) foreign assistance request for Iraq covers those 
extraordinary assistance programs that support primarily short-term engagement programs with the 
Government of Iraq (GOI), meant to assist the GOI until it has the capacity and resources to 
perform critical government security ftinctions on its own. These include the Police Development 
Program, fimded through International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE); and the 
security assistance programs for Iraqi military forces, funded through Foreign Military Financing 
(FMF). Both programs are being transitioned from the Department of Defense to the Department 
of State. Both the core and OCO funding requests for Iraq represent a coordinated and strategic 
request that is crucial to achieving U.S, Government goals in the country. 

With the transition from military to civilian responsibility in Iraq, overall U.S. government costs 
decline. The U.S. Department of Defense (DoD)’s FY 2012 request for Iraq is over $50 billion 
less than FY 20 1 0 enacted levels. The foreign assistance FY 20 1 2 OCO request for Iraq increases 
by comparatively small increment ($1.3 billion from FY 2010 estimates) to meet the needs 
associated with this unprecedented military to civilian transition. 

Request by Account and Fiscal Year 
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Request by Program Area and Fiscal Year 
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Peace and Security 

Foreign Military Financing (FMFi: To achieve the Administration’s strategic objective of a 
sovereign, stable, and self-reliant Iraq that contributes to peace and stability in the region, the 
U.S, Government must continue to support Iraq’s efforts to develop capable Iraqi Security Forces 
(ISF) that both provide for Iraq’s own internal security and defend against external threats. FMF 
is one of the key policy tools used to help shape the ISF in meeting these security needs and in 
playing a positive role in the region. 

Consistent with the drawdown of U.S. forces and the stand-up of the Office of Security 
Cooperation, FY 2012 will represent the first year of a normalized security assistance relationship 
with Iraq, namely through the inaugural use of the Department of State’s FMF programming. The 
FMF request continues the DoD’s ISF Funding of FY 201 1. This request will provide an 
important vehicle for helping the ISF achieve minimum essential capabilities and for cementing the 
United States’ enduring partnership with Iraq during an important period of transition. 

Funding for FY 2012 broadly focuses on helping the Iraqis increase the capacity and 
professionalism of the ISF, and complements the efforts made through United States, coalition, and 
Iraqi military operations and initiatives since 2003. The FMF program will help ensure that a 
strong bilateral relationship is in place by the time Iraq is able to utilize its own fiscal resources 
fully to contribute to peace and security in the region. Core objectives for the proposed 
programming include achieving minimum essential capabilities, building enduring sustainment 
capabilities, enabling strategic transitions and creating enduring partnerships, and developing a 
quick response capability. 

This funding will assist with the fielding of critical equipment such as vehicles; intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance platforms; and weapons systems. Additionally, FMF will 
promote the development of organic Iraq logistics and maintenance stnictures, and support 
sustainment and training that will ensure a modernized and professional Iraqi military interoperable 
with U.S. forces. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLEI: FY 2012 INCLE funds will 
enable the Department of State to take full responsibility for the Iraqi Police Development Program 
(PDP) on October 1 , 201 1, as it enters the first full year of supporting Iraqi civilian police 
leadership. Sustaining the progress made by the DoD police training program is crucial to enable 
the Ministry of Interior and its Iraqi Police Services to develop effective police operations that 
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maintain internal security and support the rule of law. While FY 2010 Supplemental funds are 
being used for one-time start up costs and limited operational costs, FY 201 1 funds will be used for 
the initial execution of the program. FY 2012 funds will support a full year of the implementation 
of the PDF, including supporting U.S. advisors, program managers, contract personnel, and 
associated staff involved in the implementation and management of the program. The PDP is 
complemented by a joint government Major Crimes Task Force that brings together U.S. law 
enforcement agents with Iraqi investigators to build capacity to investigate high-profile crimes 
such as terrorism, public corruption, kidnapping, human trafficking, and organized crime. For 
both of these programs, INCLE funds will cover static security guards, communications, life 
support, force protection, and transportation requirements, as the military assets currently being 
used for these purposes will no longer be available as of December 2011. F Y 20 1 2 INCLE funds 
will also continue a program designed to reduce the demand for narcotics and other harmful 
substances in Iraq. This program will focus on coordinating the efforts of physicians and public 
health practitioners by developing a comprehensive, nationwide demand-reduction strategy. 

Governing Justly and Democratically 

U.S. foreign assistance programs funded throu^ INCLE will help to improve the responsiveness 
of the GOI to citizen needs through administrative, policy, civil service, and anticomiption 
reforms; and build the capacity of the criminal justice sector. 

International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement (INCLE): 

• Responsive Government: INCLE public integrity funding will be used to leverage 

programs currently in place and planned for FY 2011. Continued training and mentoring 
assistance to the GOI’s anticorruption institutions (primarily the Commission of Integrity, 
the GOl’s lead agency on anticorruption, but also to the Inspectors General of the various 
GOI ministries and to the Board of Supreme Audit), will be the primary U.S. objective. 
U.S. assistance will also focus on anticorruption programs for the police and judiciary, as 
well as other relevant ministries. A second major objective will be to develop Iraq’s 
capacity to meet its obligations under international agreements, particularly those under the 
United Nations Convention Against Corruption, and the Middle East and North Africa 
Financial Action Task Force. In addition, the Department of State’s International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Bureau (INL) will provide assistance to redress the 
unintended adverse effects of Section 136(b) of the Criminal Procedure Code, which 
permits ministers to quash corruption investigations against personnel within their 
ministries. Finally, INL will be supporting the GOI in instituting substantial public 
outreach programs in order to improve the ability of civil society to expose public 
corruption. 

. Criminal Justice: The United States is engaged in several priority projects with the GOI to 
improve the effectiveness, transparency, and efficiency of the criminal justice system, 
thereby improving Iraqis’ confidence in that system. FY 2012 INCLE-funded programs 
will continue to build the capacity of the criminal justice sector. Since 2006, the courts 
program has been focused on the establishment and initial development of court 
administration, judicial capacity building, and judicial security. In FY 201 2, the 
Department of State will work with the GOI to execute advanced programs in these 
technical areas. In particular, activities focus on advanced technical legal reform, 
including programs that address the curricula, management structures, and training at the 
Judicial Development Institute; further development of Iraqi capacity to address 
courthouse security vulnerabilities; assistance to the Higher Judicial Council in order to 
improve its management and operation of courts within Baghdad and in the provinces; and 
other administrative and managerial needs of the judiciary. FY 201 2 funds will also be 
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used to fund the continued deployment of rule-of-law advisors at U.S. Mission sites 
throughout Iraq. These advisors will work to address the most critical impediments (local, 
provincial, and systemic) to the operation of Iraq’s criminal justice system, bring together 
GOI actors in that system to build relationships and help them work out solutions to those 
problems, identify opportunities for further improvements, and raise the most critical 
problems to senior U.S. officials in-country to address formally with GOI officials. 

As part of the overall U.S. Government comprehensive rule-of-law program, assistance to 
the Iraqi Corrections Service (ICS) will continue to support the development of the ICS as 
a professional corrections service with plans to transition prison operations to full ICS 
control. The GOI has made progress, with the assistance and oversight of corrections 
advisors, in building a professional ICS that can incarcerate prisoners humanely, securely, 
and in accordance with international standards. FY 2012 funds will support a corrections 
advisor who will help monitor the ICS efforts, provide higher-level mentoring at the 
Ministry of Justice, and support the ICS as it conducts audits of ICS facilities. In addition, 
funds will support in-country training opportunities for wardens and other higher-level ICS 
managers. 
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